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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 

Communications  which  have  been  received  since 

« 

the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture,  to  come  to  a 
resolution,  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  lleports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


9.  WALEi;  YOL«  I.] 


PREFACE. 


IN  drawing  up  the  Survey  of  South  Wales, 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  occasionally  of  inserting 
the  names^  or  initials,  of  such  persons  as  I  either 
conversed  or  corresponded  with,  on  the  various 
subjects  which  it  includes;  trusting  that  in  so 
doing,  no  umbrage  will  be  given :  and  for  such 
assistance,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations^ 

In  Radnorshire — to 

\\^alter  Wilkins,  Esq.  M.  P,  i      Rev.  Mr.  PoweU 

T.  F.  Lewis,  Esq. 
1*.  Grove^  Esq. 

In  Cardiganskire^^to 

Thos.  Jolines^  Esq.  M.  P.  Rev.  J.  Jenkins 

W.  O.  Brigstocke,  Esq. 
Col.  Lewis 
Rev.  J.  Williams 
Rev.  D.  Williams 


Rev.W.J.  Rees: 


Mr.  G.  Jenkins 
Mr.  J.  Bowen 
Mr.  Sheldon 
Mr.  Mnrsden : 


In  Pembrokeshire — to 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cawdor 
Richani  Fenton,  Esq. 
John  Mirehouse,  Esq. 


Rev.  J.  Jones 

Mr.  Charles  Hassall: 


In  Caermarthenshirc'-^to 


The  Rit;hl  Hon.  LordDyncvor 
Sackville  Gwynne,  Esq. 
Col.  LeWrs  Xioyd 
The  Rev.  T.  Be^non 


IL  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrenoe 

Mr.  Hindes; 
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In  Breckiiockskirc — to 


Sir  Edward  Hamiltua 
Rev.  Fleming  Gough 
Edward  Frere,  Esq. 


Rev.  11.  T.  Payne 
Jonathan  Dixon,  Es>q. 


Jn  Glamorganshire — to 


Tlios.  VVyudham,  Esq.  M.  P. 

R.  Jones,  Esq. 

H.  Kniglit,  £sq.« 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Hunt 

J.  Herbert  Lloyd,  Esq. 

J.  Frankleiij  Esq. 

Wm.  Davics,  Esq. 


—  Tlioinas,  E»q. 

Rev.  W.  William!* 

Mr.  Harper 

Mr.  Rees 

Wr.  Brav 

Mr.  H.  Kirkliouse 

Mr.  Bradlty : 


And  finally,  to  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of 
Flimston,  near  Cowbridge,  whom  I  engaged 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Survey  to  accom- 
pany and  assist  me  ;  and  owing  to  his  aid,  and 
the  use  made  of  his  papers,  the  following  Survey 
is  written  in  the  first  person  plural. 

I  too  fondly  cherished  the  hope,  that  I  should 
liave  made  an  honourable  mention  of  the  names 
of  other  living  friends,  who  were  as  communica- 
tive as  they  were  intelligent — Theo.  Jones,  Esq. 
of  Brecon ;  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Cardiganshire  Agricultural  Society  ^  Tho. 
Hassall,  Esq.  of  Kll  Rhiwau  in  Pembrokeshire — 
but  alas  !  they  are  now  no  more — peace  to  their 
revered  shades ! 

As  the  sheets  were  sent  off  to  the  press  just  as 
they  were  ready,  many  inadvertencies  must  of 
course  have   taken  place,  for  want  of  the  usual 

oppor- 
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opportunity  of  reference ;  such  as  repetitions  of 
what  had  passed,  and  omissions  of  what  had  been 
previously  promised :  for  such  inaccuracies,  I 
hope  this  apology  will  be  accepted. 

The  period  in  which  this  Survey  was  drawn 
up,  was  a  period  of  unparalleled  exertions  for 
regaining  the  liberties  of  Europe  ;  and  blessed  be 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  events,  those  exertions 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success.  Then 
hail,  hail !  heaven-born  Peace — thou  art  about 
to  return  to  thy  terrestrial  throne :  may  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  long  enjoy  thy  blissful  pre- 
sence, and  experience  thy  inestimable  value:  may 
Britons  devote  themselves  to  the  study  and  per- 
fection of  thy  arts ;  and  among  others,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
resources  of  their  native  land  :  may  they,  for  the 
future,  excel  as  much,  in  the  cultivation  of  thy 
blessings,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  arts  of  war. 


W.  D. 


April  90y  1814. 
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A  SHORT  GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS, 

if  ADE  USE  O^  IN  TH£  COURSE  OF  THIS  WOKK, 


Afler-math,  or  aftergrass — the  second  crop,  to  be  grazed  io  autamn^ 
or  the  beginning  of  winter.    See  latier-malh, 

Egging — a  slovenly  mcthcki  of  reaping,  by  repeated  strokes  agaiott 
the  standing  cohi.  When  wheat  was  altogether  hand-reaped, 
the  term  bagging  was  applied  to  the  cutting  of  pea  crops  with 
a  hook  in  each  hand.  See  the  Middlesex  Report,  by  Middle- 
ton,  on  this  kind  of  reaping. 

Bearding  a  fence — to  lay  dead  trowse,  of  thorns,  &c.  on  the  outside 
of  newly -set  staggairds  or  plashed  hedges,  at  the  base,  to  pre- 
vent the  intrusibn  of  sheep,  tec. 

Bout  (about) — two  plits  or  farrows,  or  one  round  of  ploughing. 

Bfae$ — the  refuse  of  hearths,  where  coal  is  reduced  to  cokes,  or 
charcoaled,  for  the  use  of  blast-furnaces,  &c. ;  a  good  top- 
dressing  on  cold  rushy  soils. 

Brick-earth — a  strong  loam,  consisting  of  clay  and  a  due  admixtui^ 
of  sJtnd;  so  as  to  be  fit  for  making  bricks  without  any  fossil 
addition.  This  soil  is  coromonly  reckoned  too  valuable  for  the* 
purpose,  and  a  clayey  spot  is  fixed  upon ;  to  which  river  sand  is 
carried,  sometimes  from  a  con&idcrablt:  distance.  These  arti- 
iivi.J  mixtures  are  seldom  made  with  proper  care,  and  the 
bricks  in  conboquence  are  frequently  of  very  interior  quality. 

Bruhh — siubble;  commonly  applied  to  that  of  a  green  crop,  as 
pease,  clover,  &c. 

Butt — a  ridge  of  ploughed  land :  in  Welsh,  ^rzcriy  from  crzvn,  round. 

Cvp€,  cop — the  first  plit  of  a  butt  or  ridge ;  the  Tcer  gf  Tull. 

Couch,  tquitchf  &c. — roots  of  varieties  of  grasses,  ditficuitly  cleared 
from  tilled  land :  the  most  troublesome  in  fields  are  those  of 
the  bulbous  couch  (avena  clatlor) — the  boft  meadow-grasi 
(holcut  mollis) ;  and  in  gardens,  the  creeping  couch  or  dog- 
^rass  (tnticum  repens), 

b  4  Clunch, 
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Clunch,  clefty  /imfln— the  alaniinous  shale  of  coal-mines. 

Dish  in  wheels :  A  wheel  is  said  to  he  of  a  small  dish,  when  it 
nearly  represents  the  section  of  a  cylinder;  and  of  a  great  dish, 
«heu  it  represents  that  of  a  cone.  Wheelwrights  liave  a  gr»> 
dation  of  scale,  such  as  two,  three,  four,  Sec.  inches  dish:  in 
Welsh^  carpan  oluyn;  tlie  concave  of  the  wheel. 

Fog — summer's  grai>s  prcscr^-ed  till  winttr,  or  the  following  spring. 

Haddocki — field  mows,  shocks,  stacks,  for  the  temporary  preserva- 
tion and  seasoning  of  com  in  the  fields. 

Hovrr-^wild  oat,  land  oat  (avenaJ<Uua) :  an  inferior  hairy  oat  i  n 
Norfolk  is  called  haver;  prohably  the  same  as  that  called 
Ccirch  Teivi,  or  Cardiganshire  oat. 

Haiel  mouldy  ot ferny  $oil — a  soil  favourable  to  the  production  and 
growth  of  hazel  trees  andyern.  In  consistence,  it  is  a  medium 
between  the  strong  and  the  light  soils;  more  inclined  towards 
tlie  latter  than  the  former.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  tillage; 
one  of  the  best,  resembling  the  light  loams,  for  bearing  all 
\veathers.  Wliere  it  lies  convenient,  it  may  be  much  benefited 
by  irrigation.    This  soil  commonly  lies  upon  till. 

Hogging  a  fence — a  term  borrowed  from  the  jockeys— cutting  down 
a  fence  to  a  certain  convenient  height;  occasionally  plashing  a 
few,  to  intertwine  with  the  uprights.  This  seems  to  be  the 
^  buck-stalling**  operation  reprobated  in  Norfolk :  it  should  no 
where  be  tolerated,  as  it  hastens  the  ruin  of  the  fence. 

Latler^math — the  second  crop  of  hay,  in  the  same  summer;  to  be 
distinguished  from  ajter^nath,  which  implies  a  depasturing 
crop. 

3iixen-^i\ie  dung-heap  in  a  farm-yard. 
Aftic/:—- dung;  farm-yard  manure. 

Vlathifig,  pleaching — the  operation  of  laying  a  quick  fence  of  pro^ 
per  growth,  so  as  to  be  more  imperveable  for  animals:  it  more- 
over  ensures,  by  periodical  repetitions,  the  duration  of  the 
fence,  owing  to  successions  of  sprouts  from  the  roots;  whereas 
by  hogging^  or  <'  buck* stalling*'  a  fence,  the  growtli  is  confined 
to  tufts  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  whilst  the  roots  are  doomed  to 
decay.  Plashing  is  performed  by  cutting  a  notcli  on  one  side, 
«  few  inches  above  ground,  and  laying  down  the  wood  to  a 

certain 
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certain  angle  of  eleration.  See  vol.  I.  p.  846.  If  the  fence  to 
of  a  strong  growth  wlien  this  operation  is  performed,  few  or 
BO  dead  stakes  will  he  necessary,  as  the  strongest  quicks  at 
proper  distances  will  he  reserved  for  the  purpose;  which 
aCrengthen  the  fence,  and  confine  the  pUachert  in  their  proper 
situations.  As  a  finishing,  the  topsoftlie  quick  uprights,  or 
stakes,  are  wattled  strongly  with  rods,  selected  for  the  purpose, 
called  eatheringi,  in  Welsh,  erwyddy  and  plethau. 
Plii — the  slice  cut  by  tlie  plough  out  of  the  furrow. 

Rommel,  catlrain — an  indurated  substance,  consisting  of  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel,  cemented  together :  it  is  commonly  imperveable  to 
water  in  its  natural  state,  which  preserves  its  interior  dry  un- 
der the  wettest  surfaces.  It  is  a  common  base  of  drains  in  a 
poor  meagre  soil,  after  cutting  through  a  spit  or  two  of  the 
suHace-soil  of  clay,  till,  or  peat.  Its  coIoub — grey,  blae,  and 
the  orange  oxyd  of  iron. 

JSicanj  rine,  (in  WeUh,  rhych) — the  hollow  or  farrow  between  two 
butts  or  ridges. 

Rick,  reek,  (mwdwl)^'B.  round  or  conical  stack  of  com  or  hay. 

Roan,  red— the  pearly  reddish  hue  of  barley  grain  previous  to  its 
becoming  homy,  or  dead  ripe.    See  vol.  I.  460. 

Rouen f  (adladd)— after>math  preserved  till  spring;  distinguishable 
fromfog. 

^hale,  rah,  roch,  lAir^r-^an  argillaceous  stone  or  rock,  of  a  lofise 
friable  texture;  colour,  various  shades  of  grey.  The  gravel  of 
rivers  flowing  from  mountains  of  this  substance,  is  very  perish- 
able  on  roads.  It  has  varieties  of  a  finner  texture,  some  grey, 
and  some  inclining  to  purple,  wliicli,  well  laid  in  mortar,  will 
iio  for  building-stone.  The  best  use  tlica^  kind  of  stones  can 
be  applied  to  Is  fur  dRiiniiig. 

SpU — tlie  slice  cut  by  a  spade :  a  spit  deep,  in  digging,  about  nine 
inches. 

Stack,  (das) — a  large  heap  of  com  or  hay,  with  four  angles. 

middles — frames  from  two  to  three  f^et  high ;  either  of  solid  ma- 
sonry, or  of  pedestals  and  capstones  connected  by  wooden 
beams;  on  which  com  stacks  are  laid,  to  preserve  them  from 
vermin. 

Sfaggardtp 
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Skiggardt,  Welsh  ijuickuts — well-^rown  bhishwood,  tninsplantet^ 
from  woods,  &c.  into  a  hedge  u-l.icb,  properly  managed,  forms 
an  immediate  fence.    See  vol.  I.  251. 

baard — the  iinuioved  surface  of  meadow  or  pasture  land. 

Swiving^SL  quick  method  of  reaping,  chiefly  practised  iu  Cardfigan- 
shire ;  different  from  hand-reaping  and  bagging. 

Till a  huiigry  soil,  frequently  of  a  dingy  orange  colour,  lying 

between  hazel-mould  surface  and  rammelbase;  and  is  a  me- 
dial link  between  both,  in  c[ualiry  as  well  as  situation.  la 
tle?ated  tracts,  to  the  grief  of  the  farmer,  it  forms  frequently 
the  surface  soils;  prodncing  unpalatable  grasses,  heath,  the 
dwarf  gorse,  mountain  ash,  birch,  bird-cherry,  &c.  Valuers 
6f  land,  who  judge  by  taste,  might  here  venture  to  trust  their 
eyes. 

Trf/ui/— strictly  speaking,  means  any  plant  with  its  leaves — three 
together ;  hence  the  Meni/unthes  trtfoiiata,  or  bog-bean  (ffct*r 
corsydd)  is  cnlled  marsh  trefoil :  but  mere  farmers,  in  this  dis- 
trict, know  no  plant  by  the  simple  name  trrfoil,  save  the  j/e/- 
loxo  or  hop-clover. 

Trig — a  slice  of  the  sward  cut  out  to  shew  the  boundaries  of  allot- 
ments, 6zc.  in  enclosures  of  wastes ;  with  a  T  mark  on  the 
si<ie  where  the  future  fence  is  to  be  made,  which  decides  the 
fencing  between  A  and  B,  6ic,  In  South  Wides,  holes  dug  in 
the  ground,  supply  the  place  of  trigs, 

Trtm*^ — cut  uuderwood,  for  hedging,  fencing  against  rivers,  &c. 

Wattle — intertwined  trowse,  or  dead  brushwood,  for  a  temporary 
fence. 

^h'lip,  ikepj  (pilion)— a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  straw,  bound  after  be- 
ing fluil-thrasMM;  g<-nerally  of  winter  corn  whcat^  or  rye. 
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4.  Buck-wheat,     504 

5.  Potatoes,   504 

6.  Turnips,    511 

7.  Cabbages,     528 

8.  Rape,  Cole,  &c 530 

9.  Mangel  Wurzel,  or  Root  of  Scarcity,  531 

6.  Crops  for  Manufacture,  &c.      ...  % 532 

1.  Hemp  and  Flax, 532 

2.  Hops, 536 
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CHAP.  VIIL    GRASS  LAND. 

Pastures^ * 538 

Fogging  of  Pastures,  » 644 

Mciidows, 55 1 

Alternation  of  Meadow  and  Pasture,     • . . .  557 

Hay-harvrst, * 562 

Cultivated,  or  sown  Grasses, 5/3 

Laying  down  Arable  Land  to  Grass,      ....  600 


ERRATA. 


Pi^  17,  line  1 1,  y»r  Hil-rhiwau,  rrad  KiUrUl'vrtu. 

—  29,    —    2  from  the  bottom,  yor  lamina,  rm^lamioac. 

—  32,    —    6,  fir  pctcrojjeneous,  read  heterogreneous. 

—  32,    —  14, /or  marl  with,  rM</ marl  without, 

—  34,    —    7,y«r  Acron,  rw^Acron. 

—  38,    —    4,  y^r  monarchy,  read  nuMarchs. 

—  43,  last  line,  fir  barley,  read  wheat* 

—  44,  line    5,  yi>r  Romist,  r^r/ Romit h« 

—  47,     —  llj/or  our  ^  read  four. 

—  51,    —  J  8, /or  acid,  r^tf^  arid. 

—  94,    —    9,  y^r  the  sea-coast,  rr^i/ on  the  sea-coast. 

—  95,    —    4  from  the  bottom,  fir  Saxon,  read  Saxum. 

—  101,     —  25,/arOg«or,  readOgvfV, 

—  l.*;3,  second  Note,  reference  to  p.  100,  readp,  127. 

—  137,    —    Hf  fir  "Dimxy  read  D'lmctx, 

—  152,     —  1 3,  yir  north-west,  rrai  south-west. 

—  153,    —  ^4,  fir  at  Ncwfont  at,  read  in  the  new  font* 

—  180,    —  15,yw  be  believe,  rwJ  we  believe. 

—  191,    —  19,  yir  strong  soils,  r«w/ stony  soils. 

—  208,    —     7,  fi>r  bull  boarded,  read  full  boarded. 

—  232,    —  1 5,  fir  Llancawan,  read  JLlancarvan. 

—  239,    —    7,  fir  pen-gorsc,  read  hcn-gorse. 

—  511,  last  paragraph, /«r  croin,  read  crvin, 

—  522,  line  12, /or  com,  read  seed. 

—  592,  fifth  parag:raph,  ypr  soils  Kngland,  rr.r#/ soils  ip  Lngland, 

—  610,  second  paragrapl^^ /or  to  pay,  read  of  hnv. 
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SOUTH  WALES. 


CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I.<— SITUATION,    FOBM,   AND    EXTENT. 

^^OUTH  WALES  is  situate  between  5P  18',  and  52° 
25',  of  northern  latitude;  and  3P  0'  and  5*  30',  of 
wcbtern  longitude  from  Greenwich  : — It  forms  the  cen- 
tral of  the  three  grand  western  promontories  of  South 
Britnin;  being  separated  from  the  promontory  of  Devon 
and   Cornwall,  on  the  south-east,  by  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel ;  and  from  the  promontpry  of  Lleyn  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, on  the  north-west,  by  that  part  of  St.  George's 
Channel  called  Cardigan  Bay.     In  shape  it  is  some- 
what triangular,  similar  to  that  of  North  Wales,  hav- 
ing ti)o  land  mere  on  the  east  for  its  base,  the  sea  coasts 
of  the  two  ChaniK'Is  for  its  sides,  and  St.  David's  Head, 
i>n  the  west,  for  its  apex: — 

On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  (lie  counties  of  Mon- 
mouth, Hereford,  and  Salop;  on  the  north  by  Mont- 
gomeryshire, ^nd  part  of  the  river  Dovey  separata^  it 
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S  SITUATION,  FOBM,   AND  EXTENT. 

from  Meirionytlilshire.  The  length  of  this  land  bound- 
aiy  from  the  luouth  of  the  Romoey  near  CardifT,  to  the 
Kerry  hills,  on  the  confine  of  Montgomeryshire,  and 
from  ihence  lo  the  sea  ut  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Dovcy,  may 
be  estimated  at  .tbnut  ISO  miles.  lis  marine  bound- 
ary, from  the  mouth  of  the  Dovcy,  along  a  coast  of 
slate  and  grey  mountain  rock,  freestone,  marl,  and 
sand,  to  S(.  David's  Head,  about  79  miles; — From  St. 
David's  Head,  nlonj^  a  deeply  indented  sea-coast, 
chiefly  of  limestone,  back  again  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Romiiey,  about  151  miles; — making  in  the  whole,  trac- 
ing the  zig-zag  windings  of  the  coast,  a  circumference 
of  about  330  miles: — 

Its  length,  from  theapexof  the  triangle  at  St.  David's 
Head  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  base,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rorancy  on  the  south,  and  the  river  Tame  on  the 
junction  nilb  the  counties  of  Salop  and  Montgomery  oii 
the  north,  and  to  a  central  point  on  the  base  line  uttbe 
entrance  of  the  river  Usk  into  Monmouthshire; — is 
nearly  equal,  being  about  99 miles: — 

Its  greatest  breadth,  in  a  direct  line  near  the  basp, 
from  Brcaksca  Point  in  Glamorganshire  to  the  northern 
point  in  Kndnorshirc,  joining  the  counties  of  Salop  and 
Moutgumery,  is  about  75  miles ;  and  from  Forth  Kininii 
l'oinlinGower,to  Aberdj-fion  the  border  of  Meirionydd- 
shirc,  about  (38  miles.  Its  narrowest  breadth  is  across 
the  base  of  Pembrokeshire  from  Fisganl  to  Sando's 
Foot,  near  Tenby. 

Its  area,  as  estimated  by  Tcmpleman,  is  SS60  square 
miles,  or  2,470,400  acres  ;  being  7J  acres  per  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  enumerated  in  181 1 :  but  by 
Mr.  C.  Smith's  maps,  published  in  1S08,  South  Wales, 
contains  4S37  square  miles,  being  77  persons  to  every 
square  mile,  or  about  Sj  acres  per  bead. 
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SECT.  II. DIVISIONS. 

• 

Til  R  Divisions  of  .the  District  are  of  thtee  kiiids-^ 
Physical,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Political.  The  first  will 
be  more  appropriately  treated  in  Section  4,  on  Soil  and 
Surface. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Division  is  into  two  Dioceses,  St. 
David's,  and  Llandaff;  and  both  subject  to  the  Metro* 
]K)li(an  See  of  Canterbury.  The  Dioceses  are  subdivided 
into  Deanries,  and  those  again  into  parishes. 

The  Political  Division,  by  Henry  Vlll.  was  into 
six  Counties,  each  county  having  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  other  inferior  Officers  of  the  Crown.  The  counties 
are  divided  into  hundreds,  or  separate  jurisdiotions  of 
so  many  chief^constables.  Hundreds  are  divided  into 
parishes;  and  thi^se  again  into  townships,  hamlets,  par- 
cels, or  petty  constablewicks,  as  they  are  variously  called 
in  diflferent  parts.  Parishes  are  of  very  unequal  extent; 
some  below  SOO  acres;  several  from  400  to  800 ;  whilst 
others  arc  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand 
acri's*. 

The  particulars  of  each  of  the  six  Counties  arc  as 
follow : 


*  In  Jone$*6  History  of  Brecknockshire,  p.  360,  and  in  Carlisle's  Topo- 
^aphy  of  Wales,  the  pariah  of  Talgarth  is  erroneously  stated  to  contain 
90,145  acres,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  1801 .  I  have  seen  the  paper 
from  whence  the  accomit  wIm  taken  :  Talgarth  contains  19,145  acres. 
1  ins  correction  it  not  bitended  as  a  detraction  from  the  mcriu  of  those 
publications:  they  are  both  valuable  acquisitions  to  Welsh  Literature. — 
ir.  D. 
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«  DIVISIONS. 

I.    BRECKNOCKSHIRE, 

Is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Rad- 
norshire; on  the  east  by  the  counties  Hereford  and 
Monmouth  ;  on  the  south  by  Glamorganshire ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  counties  of  Caerraarthen  and  Cardigan : 
it  is  divided  into  six  hundreds — Talgarth,  Crickho- 
well,  Pcncelli,  Dyfynoc,  Merthyr,  and  Buallt;  and 
into  61  parishes.  It  has  four  markct-towns^ — Brecon, 
Hay,  ftrickhowell,  and  Buallt. 

Its  greafcst  lenglh  is  from  the  boundary  of  Penderyn 
parish,  near  Hirwaun  iron-fiimaces,  on  the  south,  to 
XIanwrthwl  on  the  banks  of  the  Elain  on  thcnorth^ 
about  40  miles  :  its  greatest  breadth  from  Glangrwyne 
forge  on  the  east,  to  Ynys  Cedwyn  iron-fornaces  on  the 
west,  about  33  miles :  its  smallest  dimension  is  across 
*the  hundred  of  Bualltfrom  the  boundary  of  Cacrmarthen- 
shire  on  the  west,  to  the  Wye  near  the  town  of  Buallt, 
about  IS  miles.  Its  superficies,  by  Tem pieman,  is  770 
square  miles,  or  492,800  acres  ;  being  13  acres  per  head, 
according  to  the  population  of  1811 :  by  Smith,  it  con- 
tains only  731  square  miles,  being  51  persons  to-  each 
mile. 

II.     CAERMARTUEJSSHIRE, 

Is  bourded  on  the  south  by  Caermarthcn  Bay;  on  the 
vest  by  Pembrokeshire;  on  the  north  by  Cardigan- 
shire; and  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Brecon  and 
Glamorgan.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds— Get  hi- 
nog,  Elvcd,  Pervedd,  Caio,  Iscennen,  Camwyllion, 
Derllys,  and  Kidwelly;  and  into  87  parishes.  It  has 
eight  market-towns — Caermarthen,  Kidwelly,  Llanelly, 
Laugharne,   Llandeilo,  Llandovery,  Llangadoe,  and 

Newcastle- 
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NewcasUe-Emljn* — Its  greatest  length,,  from  the  river 
Cleddeui  bounding  Pembrokeshire  on  the  west,  to  the 
boundary  of  Brecknockshire  near  Llwjdlo  Vach  on  the 
east,  is  about  50  miles;  and  its  mean  breadth  about  S5 
miles*— Its  area  by  Templeman,  is  869  square  miles,  or 
556,160  acres;  being  seven  acres  per  head  according  to 
the  last  enumeration :  by  Smith,  it  contains  92S  square 
miles,  being  83  persons  to  a  square  mile. 

HI.    CARDIGANSHIRE, 

Is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Cardigan  Bay:  on 
the  north  by  Meirionyddshire  ;  on  the  cast  by  the  coun« 
ties  of  Montgomery^  Radnor,  ami  Brecknock ;  and  on 
the  south  by  those  of  Caermarlhcn  and  Pennbroke^  it  is 
divided  into  five  hundreds — Geneu'r  Glyn,  liar,  Pe- 
narth,  Moeddyn,aiidTroedyr  Aur;and  in(o64  parishes. 
It  has  five  market-towns*— Cardigan,  Aberystwyth, 
Tregaron,  Atpar,  and  Llanbedr  (tulgo  Lamjjeter).  Its 
length,  being  sea-coast,  from  the  river  Dovey  on  the 
north,  to  the  Teivy  on  the  south,  is  about  46  miles; 
its  mean  breadth,  that  is,  fnmi  New  Quny  Point  to  the 
Teivy  at  Llanbedr,  is  about  IS  miles.  Its  quantity  by 
Templeman  is  616  square  miles,  or  113,440  acres  ;  be- 
ing ab<nit  Si  acres  per  head:  by  Smith,  726  square 
iikiles,  being  70  persons  to  each  mile. 

IV.     GLAMORGANSHIRE, 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Brecknockshire,  and  part 
of  Caermarthenshire;  on  the  east  by  Monmouthsire;  on 
the  south  by  tlie  Bristol  Channel  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Bay  and  County  of  Caermarthen.  It  dimensions 
ba?e  been  published  *  at  50  miles  in  length,  24  miles 
in  breadth,  and  145  in  circumference.     Its  shape  is  so 

*  Id  the  original  Report,  &c. 
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irregular,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  decisive  on  (lie  sub» 
ject.  Were  it  divided  into  two  parts,  the  part  east  of 
the  river  Neath  would  approach  somewhat  to  n  circle 
of  about  S8  miles  in  diameter;  the  part  west  of  Neath 
including  Gower,  would  bean  irregular  oblong  of  83 
miles  bj  nine*  Its  land  and  sea  boundary  are  nearly 
equal,  being  about  79  miles  each,  which  makes  its  cir* 
cumfercncc  158  miles.  This  county  is  divided  into  ten 
hundreds — Caerphili,  Miskin,  Newcastle,  Cowbridge, 
Kibwr,  Dinas  Powys,  Ogmore,  Neath,  Swansea,  and 
Llangyfelach ;  and  into  1  IS  parishes.  It  contains  nine 
market-towns — Cardiff,  Cacrphili,  Llantrisant,  Cow- 
bridge,  6ridge>Eiid|  Aberuvon,  Neath,  Swansea, 
and  Mcrthyr  Tudful.  According  to  Templeman,  it  is 
670  square  miles,  or  42828OO  acres ;  being  about  5| 
acres  per  head ;  by  Smith,  it  contains  822  square  miles, 
being  98  persons  to  each  mile. 

V.    PEMBROKESHIRE, 

Is  the  most  western,  and  most  maritime  county  of 
South  Wales;  its  sea-coast  being  double  the  extnit  of 
its  land  boundary  :  it  is  bounded  on  the  souih  by  the 
Bristol  Channel;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  ChaiHiel;  on 
the  north-west  by  Cardigan  Bay  ;  on  the  north-east  by 
the  county  of  Cardigan;  and  on  the  east  by  Caermar- 
thenshire.  It  is  divided  into  seven  hundreds — Castle* 
martin,  Rhos,  Narberth,  Dau-GIeddeu,  De\\i's  I^and, 
Kemmaes,  and  Kil-garon ;  and  into  143  parishes.  It  has 
six  market-towns — Haverfordwest,  Pembroke,  T^nby, 
Narberth,  Fisgard,  and  Newport.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
guess  at  the  length  and  breadth  of  such  a  shapeless 
figure:  if  it  can  be  called  any  thing,  it  is  a  very  ir- 
regular polygon,  of  the  mean  dimensions  of  36  by  SI 
miles :  Templeman,  however,  found  means  to  estimate 
ii^  superficies  at  520  square  miles,  or  332,800  acres, 

being 


being  nearly  5)  ncrcs  perlicnti:  )>y  Smilli'ii  maps  it  con> 
teins575  square  miles,  being  105  p^noiis  to  each  mile, 
bjr  Ibe  returned  populutiun  of]  811. 

VI.    RADNOnsUltiE. 

Is  an  inland  county,  bounded  on  ibe  north  by  (he 
counties  of  Montgomery  anJ  Salop ;  on  the  cast  by  the 
county  of  Hereford ;  and  on  the  Eonlh  and  west  by  (he 
counties  of  Brecon  and  Cnrdigun.  It  is  divided  into  six 
buodrcdtt — Pninscnstlc,  Iludnor,  Knighton,  Kivn  Llys, 
Colwyn,  and  Rhaiadr;  anJ  into  5S  parishes.  It  con- 
laina  four  market-towns — Prestcign,  Kni^hlon,  Itiid 
and  ithaiitdr.  It  is  the  rnost  regular  in  shape  of  the  six 
coanticN;  making  a  trapezium  of  llic  mean  dimensions 
of  about  SS  miks  by  SO:  Mr.  Clark  estimated  the  area 
at  510  square  miles;  which  Templeman  had  reduced  to 
385  miles,  or  946,400  acres,  being  less  by  one  hi^ 
than  bis  estimate  of  the  county  of  Brecknock.  If 
iJRiilh's  map  has  any  claim  to  ct^rreclncss,  it  prijvcc 
both  these  estimates  to  be  wrong;  for  by  dividing  the 
5«ifaoc  of  the  county  into  squares,  according  to  the 
»cnlc  of  miles,  (he  whole  of  Riidnorshirc  will  amount  to 
447  M]uare  miles*;  being  63  square  miles  less  limn  the 
estimate  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  63  square  miles  mure  than 
Hut  by  Templeman. 

It  (till  scarcely  appear  credible,  that  old  Speed's 
maps  give  a  more  accur.iie  Jelincaliun  of  the  situation 
of  places,  cour&cs  and  falls  of  rivers,  &c.  ihan  any  of 
(he  present  general  maps,  which  boast  of  modern  itb' 
proTeincn(s. 
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■  The  RcT.  W.  J.  Ren,  rector  of  CaKob,  in  Oat  countj,  ttf  iniMet  lu 
tm  al  4J5  iquafc  miln,  or  991,^00  icrei;  being  >bout  IS^ierei  per 
■awtl  «r  utuly  4S  penofu  to  i  tquarc  mile. 
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8  B1VI8ION8. 

6ome  nccoivfd  o( the  islets  on  the  coast;  and ex(ra» 
parochial  places,  whether  inland  or  in  the  sea,  m&y  not 
be  considered  too  foreign  for  a  kind  ofAppendik  i0 
this  Section. 

Islets. — Beginning  in  the  eastern  part  of  (he  Bristol 
Channel,  and  omitting  such  small  rocks  as  are  fit  only 
for  light-houses,  the  Jirst  to  be  noticed  is  Barry ^  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  only  by  the  operation  of  the 
tides.  It  is  about  nine  miles  soulh-west  of  Cardiff;  con- 
tains one  farm-house,  occasionally  let  as  lodgings  forsea* 
bathers,  about  SOO  acres  of  land  depastured  by  a  few 
cows,  sheep,  and  numbers  of  rabbits:  rent  80/. — It  is  on 
a  limestone  rock,  containing,  according  to  report,  ores 
of  lead  and  zink. 

2.  Caldej/y  is  off  the  coast  of  Tenby  in  Pembroke- 
shire, about  two  miles  from  the  main  land ;  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Pcnaley;— about  one  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  ;  soil  fertile:  it  is  a  mass  of  limestone^ 
which  is  quarried,  and  also  burnt,  for  exportation. 

3.  SJiokham  is  not  three  miles  from  the  main  land  ; 
about  fivemilcswest  by  north  of  St. Anne's  Point,  at  the 
mouth  of  Milford-IIaven.  It  is  about  200  acres,  and 
rented  at  lO*.  an  acre  ;  depastured  with  sheep,  &c.; 
rabbits  numerous  ;  fresh  water  plentiful.  It  h«is  a  tur- 
bary of  five  or  six  acres,  affording  excellent  fuel.  The 
jsouthern  moiety  of  its  substrata  is  red-rabstone,  and  the 
northern  part  is  limestone.     It  is  extra-parochial. 

4.  Skomar^  lies  due  west  of  Skokham*,  and  is  scpa*- 

rated 


*  More  than  two  ccnturiet  back,  George  Owen,  in  his  History  of 
Pembrokeshire,  wrote  the  names  nf  these  two  islets  more  con^ctly  thMi 
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Tated  frmn  U  bj  a  strait  of  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth^  called  Broad  Sound.  It  is  considered  as  in 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  Haverfordwest:  it 
abounds  with  rabbits ;  is  plentifully  stored  with  water ; 
contains  about  700  acres,  whereof  a  considerable  por- 
tion 18  under  tillage,  and  let  to  a  resident  tenant:  it 
consists  of  limestone. 

5.  Ramset/^  is  off  the  coast,  and  in  the  parish  of  St. 
David's  :  it  is  about  three  miles  long  and  one  broad:  it 
was  formerly  under  tillage,  but  is  now  depastured  by 
sheep  and  horses;  seals  arc  numerous.  This  islet,  and 
seven  rocks  to  the  south  and  west  of  it,  gave  rise  to  a 
low  witticism  among  map«makers  and  others,  who  call 
them  The  Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  probably  from  their 
vicinity  ix>  the  ancient  metropolitan  seat  of  St.  David's. 
Whether  Ramsey  is  to  be  considered  as  the  rock  desig- 
nated by  the  superior  appellation,  is  not  clear;  it  may, 
however,  be  presumed^  that  these  rocks  caused  the  an- 
cient geographers  to  call  St.  Da? id's  Head — Promonto* 
rium  Octo^peirarum. 

.  Exlra^Parochial  Places. 

1.  Skokham  has  been  already  noticed. 

2.  Highlight. — Two  farms  of  about  400  acres;  ad- 
joining the  parish  of  Merthyr  Dyvan,  seven  miles 
S.W.  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire. 

they  are  written  at  present.  Skomai*  he  wrote  Sealm-ey^  and  Skokham 
Stoch'boim,  The  latter  name  may  hare  been  given  by  the  northern  pirates 
uf  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  they  infested  most  of  the  British 
coasts,  in  hooonr  of  a  northern  metropolis ;  or  it  may  have  been  caUed 
SaUJk-4feim^  liulpi^isle. 

3.  Llanoe" 
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3.  Uanoethin.-^Fom  farms  of  the  annual  f  aloe  of 
600/.^  contiguous  to  the  parbh  of  Llangarvan,  about 
four  miles  S.E.  of  Gowbridge. 

4.  SA:^>.— -One  large  farm  of  several  hundred  acres^ 
adjoining  Skcir  Point,  about  six  miles  S.W.  of  Bridge 
End. 

These,  and  such  extra-parochial  tracts,  pay  neither 
poor,  church,  nor  county  rates.  Persons  gaining  ap* 
parent  settlements  within  them,  and  afterwards  becom« 
ing  burdensome  elsewhere,  cannot  by  the  present  laws 
be  removed  into  them  by  orders  of  magistrates. 


SECT.    III. — CLIMATE. 

Climate,  in  its  original  acceptation  by  Geogra- 
phers, was  applied  to  define  a  certain  tract  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  bounded  by  imaginary  circles  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  of  such  breadth  from  south  to  north,  that 
the  length  of  the  longest  day  therein  differed  half  an 
hour  from  that  of  the  next  contiguous  climate  or  paral- 
lel circle.  Taking  the  term  in  this  light,  South  Wales 
lieth  partly  in  the  ninth  and  partly  in  the  tenth  northern 
climate.  But  this  geographic  definition  is  of  no  use 
whatever  to  the  Agriculturist; — for  by  it  the  eternal 
snows  of  Chimboraco  are  in  the  same  climate  as  the 
neighbouring  lower  valleys  of  Peru,  which  are  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  he  torrid  zone ;  or,  comparing  small 
things  with  great,  the  summit  of  the  Brecknock  bea« 
cons  is  in  the  same  climate  as  the  Yale  of  Usk  at  Aber« 
gavenny. 

Upon  a  great  scale,  different  degrees  of  latitude  cause 

a  pro- 
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a  propoTtinnate  variation  in  ilcgrerK  of  clitnntiirc;  lienci- 
ibc  ^rcat  diS'erencu  in  every  rpspi^ct,  in   iiir,  soil,  and 
pnxlucr,  in  iialioiiitl  inaiuicrK  and  cUaracler,  that  exi^t 
liRlwocn  llie  equator  niul  tlio  tropits,  and  Ix-twcnn  tha   ^ 
btl«ff  ami  (hp  polar  circk'b:   but  in  Hmull  dittricls,  lik«   i 
this  under  survey,  diflmrici^  in  litlilude,  indcpendvat 
ofullter  causes,  is  loo  inconsiderabli;  lu  have  any  vi>ib1«    I 
vBecL      riicrPtniHt   l)c,  ifiercfore,  viirioiis  cnusc«  pro*   j 
dncin^  various  clfrcls,  on  ilu- k'mpeTntiirc  of  llin  nir»  I 
dryiMM  .if  wi-'InetK   of  sen&oiis,  di'greea  of  firtility  iif  J 
toib,  ike.  &c, :  and  these  arc,  de^riws  of  eluvation  from    I 
ibe  level  of  Ihe  sea;  siluution,  whctlii^r  maritime  or  in- 
land  ;  aspct;!  or  exposure  (o  diifertut  poinlE  of  <he  com- 
pass, &c. 

The  climiitures  of  lids  district  may   be  siiiiicicniljr  J 
minulo  when  divided  into  four  classes.  I 

I.  The  mahliine  limt'stonc  tracts  of  the  counties  of  ^ 
Glamorgan  and  Pembroke,  nhich  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly described  iu  the  Sections  on  Soils  and  Miticrala, 
The  Vale  of  Glamorgan  hitlli    iUtt  Rristol  Cliiinm'l  IQ    ] 
the  M>utb,  and  is  screened  fioni   the  norili  by  iht'   high    I 
nounUinoiiH  coal-troct.      iicing  moreover  level,  exlcn^  ■ 
•ive,  and  consisting  of  guuil  sound  soil  on  a  basi^  of  I 
Itraestone,  Die  cliniatiirc  may  l>e  aulicipated   to  br  in  •  1 
high  decree  salabrions.     Hence  the  size  nnd  delicacy  of  j 
its  native  domestic  animals,  sheep  and  callle;  and  the 
bGallh.and  frequent  extivi'its  longevity  of  its  inhabitant*. 
The  soutliern  winds  are  superli-rene  at  a  di&tance,  pata»>   j 
ing  oTi;r  the  counties  of  i>omiTset  and  Di'von  before  they  * ' 
cum  the  Channel.     Tiie  promonlory  of  Oower   liM 
norc  open  to  tbc  ocean,  and  has  consequently  a  greater 
iliareof  Rupcr-marincwinds:  but  Pcmbrokesliircis  more   ' 
fully  exposed  to  liie  Gouth-wcslern  winds  of  the  Atlan- 
tic than  any  other  Welsh  county;  bence  ils  cUmalurc 
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is  founrl  to  be  more  hemid;  hence  also  its  greater 
mildness  of  air,  less  cold  in  winter,  and  in  general  the 
summer  heat  is  also  more  moderate.  Severe  frosts  •  are 
seldom  experienced.  Snow  never  lies  long  on  the 
^^rotind,  but  dissolves  generally  in  two  or  three  days 
after  ifs  fall.  A  range  of  mountains  bounding  this  tract 
to  the  north,  collect  about  their  lofty  heads  the  watery 
vapours  brought  by  the  prevailing  south-westefn  winds 
from  the  Atlantic,  from  whence  they  descend  in  frequent 
showers  of  drizzling  rain,  and  often  in  heavy  torrents, 
surprising  the  farmer  in  the  southern  more  open  parts 
of  the  county  with  unexpected  floods,  he  having  seen 
no  rain  that  could  be  productive  of  them. 

Myrtles,  arbutus,  and  other  tender  exotics,  that  re- 
quire housing  in  winter  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
bear  the  open  air  all  the  winter  in  these  parts,  as  well 
as  in  the  opposite  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  And 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  generally  observed,  that 
fruifs  ripen  sooner,  and  more  perfectly,  in  the  cooler 
and  more  humid  air  of  sea  coasts,  than  in  the  hotter 
and  drier  air  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  island.  The 
sea-coast  air,  where  the  soil  is  open,  and  on  a  dry  basis, 
without  marshy  fens,  as  this  limestone  tract  is,  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  more  salubrious  than  that  of 
more  inland  situations  ;  and  as  it  is  so  to  animal,  why 
may  it  not  be  also  more  favourable  to  vegetable  life  ? 
This  however  may  be  controverted  on  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  theory. 

This  mildness  and  humidity  of  climnture,  renders  the 
soils  of  this  tract,  where  they  afe  of  a  sufficient  depth 
and  staple,  uncommonly  productive  of  grass.  Crops  of 
corn,  and  even  of  turnips,  &c.  well  bbed, -are  frequently- 
very  materially  injured  by  the  abundance  and  luxuri« 
ancy  of  natural  grasses;  a  luxuriance  that  has  fre« 

quently 


quaitly  baffled  all  the  precaatioris  of  clean  fallowing 
and  hoeing. .  The  drillers  of  (he  dry  inland  or  eastern 
coQQties  of  England  may  laugh  at  this  ;  bat  in  so  d6ing 
they  reckon  witliout  their  host. 

2* .  Fo/ef.— These  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes:^ Ft r^/,  vales  opening  inland^  towards  the  easi; 
such  as  those  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Usk,  in  the  counties 
of  Brecon  and  •Radnor.  The  south-western  vapours 
from  the  sea  are  frequently  arrested  by  lofty  mountaina 
to  the  west  before,  they  arrive  here ;  hence  here  is  less 
rain  than  in  the  tracts  before  described.  Consequently 
these,  and  such  like  vales,  are  not  so  subject  to  be 
overrun  with  natural  grasses ;  and  grain  fills  better  in 
the  ear.  Owing  to  their  inland  situation,  these  vales 
have  a  gnqater  share  of  cold  and  frosts  in  winter,  and 
of  beat  ill  siuBiner. 

SeconMi/y  Vales  opening  wesiwardly  to  tlie  sea y  such 
as  those  of  the  rivers  Towy  and  Teivy,  in  the  counties 
of  Cadrmarthen  and  Cardigan.  The  Yale  of  Towy 
:»eeins  situate  and  formed  in  every  respect  by  nature 
/or  a  humid  climature.  It  is  environed  by  high  moun- 
tains on  all  sides  excepting  the  west  and  south-west,  the 
roost  rainy  points  of  the  cpmpass,  and  there  it  opens 
its  gaping  mouth  to  receive  the  accumulated  vapours 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  acts  as  it  were  a  funnel  to  attract 
ckHids  and  mists,  which  are  broken  by  the  mountains, 
and  fall  i(i  fn*quent  showers.  Hence  the  complaint  of 
farmers  of  their  crops  of  grain,  especially  wheat  crops, 
being  too  romcb  choaked  with  grass  to  be  productive; 
and  the  moisture  of  tlie  air  is  generally  such,  that  wheat 
seldom  afiurds  a  good  sample.  The  air  is  extremely 
mild  in  this  vale  until  it  approaches  its  north-eastern 
extremity  in  the  mountains.  Rime,  a  kind  of  hoar 
frost,  much  aiding  the  beauty  of  a  winter  landscape, 

when 
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when  lianging  on  Gn  and  pines,  ts  scarcely  known 
hi're.  An  old  man,  aI>out  70  years  old,  said  lie  had 
not  seen  ll  tlipre  during  30  years  residence,  at  any  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  till  in  the  winter  of  IS04.  Rime  is 
ncperfhfless  freiiueiil  in  the  Vale  of  Usk;  even  in  the 
(own  of  llrccnn. 

The  riTcr  Tcivy  runs  nearly  parallel  with  tlie  Towy 
towards  the  soiith-wcst  ;  but  ils  vnle  is  not  subject  to 
eo  in<iist  H  climate.  Il  is  of  u  difibrent  formation;  tis 
powers  of  altractin;;  niii  an?  weaker.  It  also  opens  to 
B  narrower  sea,  opposite  Ireland;  and  the  range  of 
mounlnins  sepnraling  the  two  vales,  intercepts  mncli 
rain  from  tlie  south,  and  bestows  il  on  Caermarlhcn- 
sltire. 

3.  Tfic  western  coast  of  Pembrokesh ite  and  Cardi- 
ganshire, npon  sUte  rock  or  mb,  is  somewhat  colder 
than  tbe  maritime  lime&tuiie  tracts,  and  more  exposed 
to  western  storms  immediately  from  the  sea.  Tbe  bitr* 
l<?y  of  this  tract  is  deemed  excellent ;  some  level  patches 
near  the  shore  have  early  harvesls;  the  adjoining  hills 
acting  as  reflt-ctors  to  forward  the  ripening  of  the  grain. 

4.  Moutilaiim. — These  alpine  tracts  occupy  the 
gtcaler  part  of  the  district.  Here  winter  begins  early, 
and  summer  late.  Rain,  in  lower  places,  is  here  sleet; 
sleet,  snow  ;  and  storms,  tem|)csts.  The  hurdler  oats 
are  the  graius  chiefly  atteraplcd  to  be  cultivated,  and 
those  late  sown,  and  of  course  lati;  harvested,  in  a  half 
ripened  state.  Inland  mountains  retain  snow  longer 
than  those  nearer  the  sea  coast,  though  of  less  clova- 
fion.  Conical  hUls  do  not  retain  snow  as  long  as 
others  of  a  more  square  or  extended  summits,  though 
of  greater  altitude.  Tbe  effect  of  sun  and  atmosphere 
is  more  powerful  upon  the  former;  and  the  greater  the 
extent  or  quantity  of  snow  in  the  aggregate,  the  greater 

will 


nill  be  llic  degree  anil  duration  of  culd  ociii^iDiiud  by 
il,  locounleract  the  thawing  n^nts. 

**  Merthji  T adfnl  lic^  25  miles  north  of  Cardifi'  in 
Glamorganshirr,  and  at  IIil-  iicight  ol'5f>li>  feet  from  the 
level  oflbe  ttriitot  CIi;uhic1.  Tlie  annual  dtScrciicc  in 
tempemlUFe  of  ibe  air  belwci-n  these  two  places  is  nhotit 
Ild^reesof  Falireiiheit,  but  the  temporary  difference  is 
oUta  much  greater.  In  Iho  valley  near  Cardiff  lUc  onow 
icldora lies abovc48 hours.  TlieSIstof  April,  IS09,  the 
hills  nait  Merthyr  were  covered  nith  snow  for  ten  days, 
wbibl  tile  plains  about  CardtiTwerc  green.  Increase 
of  depth  of  Bnow  is  in  proi>ottion  (o  the  distance  from 
llieiea.  Snow  commonly  dissolves  on  its  fall  within 
(wo  miles  of  the  shore;  at  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
near  the  cntrani.'e  of  the  hills,  the  ground  would  be  co- 
wred,  and  gradually  increase  upwards,  so  as  at  Mer- 
ihyrto  be  two  or  three  feci  deep." — Meteorological 
TimctMf  bj/  Colonel  Capper,  p.  14. 


ifeteorological  Obscri^alionn,  frotn  Ihe  same  Writer. 

Monthly  mean  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  nt  Ca- 
iko^,  near  Cardiff,  from  the  year  1800  to  1807,  both 
iocluslve ;  latitude  &l°  29' ;  longitude  S°  S6'  west 
fioni  Greenwich  ;  Fahrenheit'^  thermometer  suspended 
Mven  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  court  enclosed  by  walls 
an  three  sides,  and  open  lo  a  lawn  on  the  north  ;  height 
tbovc  the  Bristol  Channel  30  feet;  distance  from  it  two 
cuitcs: 


.lanuary, 
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January^  •••••••••• 

February,   ••..•••. 
March,    ...•••••.m. 

^i.pni,    ••••••••■••••• 

May,  

June,  •••••«../..M... 


as  56 
38  18 
42  25 
50  37 
58 
63  37 


July 9  •••- 

August, 

September, 

October,   • 

November, 

December, 


•••••••• 


•••••••••• 


•••• 


■••• 


fM**» 


66  Sl 
65    6 

58  75 
50  62 

40  75 

37  as* 


Monthly  mean,  upon  an  aver.age  of  the  eight  >   ^   ^ 

years,   •- —•••••• •••—••••  9 

Mean  diurnal  heat  from  six  in  the  morning?    ei     aq 

to  ten  in  the  evening,  ••••••••••••-•••.•••-••••••••••3 

Mean  nocturnal  heat  from  ten  in  the  evening?    mq    ^ 

to  six  in  the  morning,    •••••'••.•••••••••••••••••••«••  3 

Mean  annual  maximum  of  heat  on  an  ave-  >   ^* 

rage  of  eight  years,   •••-—.••—.•.—•..•..•••—..••  ' 

Mean  annual  minimum  of  ditto,  ditto,  36    56 

The   greatest    temporary    heat    during  the  ^   og    nn 

above  observations, • -•  3 

Thcgreafest  temporary  cold,  28(h  December,  1798, 
the  thermometer  descended  to  11  of  Fahrenheit,  or  21 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

By  a  rain  guage  kept  at  Ffampton,  in  Glamorgan* 
shire,  by  Nathaniel  Pigot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  about  the 
year  1778,  lat.  51°  25'  1",  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  25  inches.  By  similar  observations  made  by  Col. 
Capper,  at  Cathay,  near  Cardiff,  for  eight  years,  from 
1800  to  1807,  both  inclusive,  the  monthly  mean  of 
rain  appears  as  follow : 


*  We  may  here  observe  the  moderation  of  heat  and  cold.  July  heat 
very  little  above  66  degrees,  and  the  three  colder  months  only  a  few 
degrees  below  40.  Why  should  invalids  then  be  recommended  to  enjoy 
a  foreiga  dimature  ? 

■ 

January, 


B.  17 

I,.  Fl,. 

July,   - 2  17 

August,  I  53 

S<;p(e.nbcr,    2  0 

October,   .„ 2  13 

November,    2  60 

December, 3  40 


(jcnCTnl  monllily  main, 
Ceueml  annual  iiicuii,  .. 


1     99 
93    76 


Tbe  annual  mean  fur  twcWc  years  or  rain  fallen  in 
UienDrlh  pari  of  Pembrokfihirc,  ntxcrvcd  by  Thomas 
Ha*sall,  Est],  of  IHl.Hiiwnu,  -wus^O  Inches.  By  this 
i(  appcartt,  that  long  and  vcxalious  drixzlM,  rather  than 
haiirjr  raina,  arc  those  Ihnt  prevail  moslly  in  this  cli- 
mature,  that  iseslimalnl  so  liumiil.  This  mnst  be  the 
caae,  if,  as  il  is  rpporied,  the  niinunl  rains  in  StaSbrd- 
>birc  ifDDunt  (o  36  inchr^,  nnd  (husr  of  Lancashire  to 
i2  tncbn  and  more.  According  to  Mr.  Theopbilus 
Jones,  in  his  HiHlory  of  nrccknocksbirc,  the  rain  that 
fell  in  tlw  town  of  Brecot)  in  Ihc  year  180^,  wasSSj 
IdcIhs,  and  in  Iiondon  the  same  year  13^^  inches. 

Mr.  A.  Walker,  the  cx{K-rimcnlnt  phiIoso|)her,  in 
bit  "  Toar  to  the  Lakes,"  in  Ihc  yrar  1798,  cxpa- 
titks  OQ  Ibe  blenin^s  of  a  iiioi«t  climalo.  "  Why 
thn  should  wo  repine  (snya  he)  at  Ihu  moisture  of  our 
iilandi  Were  ne  in  the  moon,  otir  telescopes  would 
tbow  that  (hill  island  i«  more  grau  than  any  spot  on 
llie  Tnce  of  the  citrth.  This  verdure  we  owe  to  rain; 
iDcnniH-qurnce,  ourcattk-,  horses,  sheep,  exceed  those 
rf any  oihrr  country." 

Extraordinary  iiistancni  of  lotigevily  in  the  Vale  of 

GhiDOTgan,  will  be  notice.!  further  en,  in  the  Section 

*.  WALES,  j  (1  oa 
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tm  Cottages ;  which  are  rationally  acconiited  for  bjr 
Mr.  Edward  Williams,  by  attribatitig  them  to  the 
combined  inftaenoe  oi  climate^  soil,  and  pecnliar  regi* 
men.     See  Malkin's  Tour,  Yol.  IL  549,  8to.  edit. 

'*  On  soih'  precisely  the  same  in  their  texttire  or 
component  parts,  we  finid  the  corn  much  better  in  every 
respect,  especially  wheats  in  the  eastern  than  in  the 
wetem  counties;  a  fnller  and  heavier  grain,  which 
ripens  in  greater  perfection ;  but  pasturage  in  the  wes- 
tern  counties,  is  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  eas- 
tern on  the  very  same  kind  of  soils,  owing  to  the 
greater  humidity  of  the  air.  The-  soils  of  the  western 
counties  arc  generally  lighter  than  those  of  the  eastern 
counties ;  and  for  that  reason,  might  be  supposed  ear- 
lier in  spring  and  harvest ;  but  owing  to  the  general 
humidity  of  the  air,  harvest  is  a  fortnight  later,  espe* 
cially  that  of  wheat,  which  commonly  commencei  in 
firecknockshirC'and  <jllamor^anshire  the  first  week  in 
August,  and  sometimes  tlic  last  week  in  July;  but 
very  seldom  in  tfib  western  counties  before  the  third 
week  in  August, ^"excepting  a  few  earlier  spots,  which 
ibrm  exceptions  to  the  general  rule/' 

'*  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  West 
of  England,  observes,  that  the  harvest  in  most  parts  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  is  generally  later  by  a  fortnight 
at  least,  than  in  the  midland  counties  of  even  two  and 
a  half  or  three  degn^es  more  northward.  This  seems 
io  be  partly  owing  to  their  western  maritime  situation. 
The  case  is  jhc  same  with  the  western  counties  of 
Wales,  which  partake  much  of  the  Irish  climaturc;  less 
cold  in  winter,  less  warm  in  summer,  but  more  humid 
all  the  year  round;  of  course,  com  and  fruit  are  later 
in  ripening  than  in  level  counties  more  distant  from  the 
Atlantic.  Devon  and  Corawtfll,  like  the  Welsh  coun- 
ties, 
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(ia,  <ie  abo  of  very  uiiereii  surfaces;  io  tbat  frost 
ihcn  Ute  rtRectiaiis  <if  thu  rays  of  the  bqu  arc  greatly 
dtnngcd.  Thii  icflocliun  has  been  sufficiently  oscvr* 
failMd  IV  be  in  alltflimates  Ihe  cuiim;  of  heat,  und  not 
tli0  difierfnce  ul'  mere  disLince  rruni  ihc  i^uo,  whicbj 
coosidcriug  how  itnmeosc  il  is,  lie  ditl'ercncc  between 
tkftl  of  llic  L*qitatvr  iiiitl  thu  pule  is  m  much  n  mere  no* 
Vbing,  Hut  Yiffe  (lie  eiirih  a  continued  plane,  in  ft 
rinij^bt  liiu^,  it  would  iii  nil  i(ti  pnrli  bticcjunlly  tTaimi 
M,  at  Uatst,  one  plncc  would  nut  dilTcT  raoru  in  degrct  , 
of  beat  fruiu  ani)(.her,  at  an^  tini<:  of  the  year,  tliaD 
ooeipot  wouid  hi-  that  was  the  ten  thauuindth  part  of 
u  Uch  fartlu-r  fiooi  Die  fire  than  aDolhcr.  In  coun- 
Irin  wbi-Te  the  niys  of  the  :init  fall  with  Uio  least  obli' 
i;ui{y,  will  the  gri:atti&t  heals  be  found.  In  mountain* 
out  coiiniric*,  the  raya  fall  on  the  notlhern  sidus  of  the 
luUa  wilb  very  groil  obliquity,  rvrn  ia  a  lioc  parulkl 
»iUi  Uieir  dcclivilia,  evvii  in  summer,  hikI  in  winter 
&U  aot  at  all  upon  many  of  (beui.  Western  declivi- 
Ilea  8IC  Inle  before  (liey  icccive  the  morniiig  sun,  tbe 
flMcni  iWUvitita  Iom.-  it  i-urly  in  tiic evening;  so  tb»t 
valleyt  rurttiiiig  north  and  Miulh,  liaVL-,  in  |{eiieml,  be* 
I«cco  their  muiaing  and  evcDing-,  leu  one-tbtid,  niHt 
ftequCRlly  tUM>hiUf  Uu  of  uin  tliau  open  countries. 
In  miWr,  a  great  lu&oy  nortliein  aspccli^  receive  not 
« tingle  ray  ul'  lliriiun  :  this,  with  the  eternal  Iwa  of 
BMimisg  ao(l  cvraiug  »un  oti  aisleni  and  western  a 
pedtf  must  pruduoe  a  powerful  cuunfi'raction  ta  ibe 
eiSecl  produced  by  tbr  rays  of  the  &un  falling  on  the  rc- 
•aining  ooly  one  in  four  aspects,  that  is,  llic  soulltcni ; 
vbere  they  lall  oflcu  in  a»  icctuiigulaf  a  line  an  uwler 
liie  equalw.  Open  counlrics  are  more  cx^wscd  than 
mountain  valkyi  lo  Ihocc  i-astemly  and  oorth-easteml/ 
wiari*,  wbicb  in  winl«raic  usually  aia-nded  witbfrocl: 


so  CCIMATE. 

(hey  experience  for  (bat  reason  a  severer  winter;  buf, 
lying  open  fully  (o  the  sun,  they  have  a  warmer  and 
more  genial  Bummer.  Mildness  of  air  iu  winter  h  very 
pleasant,  if  not  contribiitiiry  to  healrli ;  Lot  mildness 
in  summer,  however  pleasant,  is  a  very  iinfortunnte 
circumstance. 

"Much  has  been  snid  in  approbation  of  the  West- 
Waltian  climaliire,  from  Si.  DLivitl's,  northward,  to 
Caernarvon,  &c. :  it  is  favourable  to  grass,  of  course 
to  grazing  and  dairy  farms;  but  not  to  tillage.  The 
fault  is  not  in  the  soil,  thiil  corn,  rspecialty  wheat, 
will  not  succeed  :  the  soil  of  very  large  portions  of  (his 
parlofoiir  island,  is  greatly  snperior  in  natural  ferti- 
lity, to  that  of  a  great  many  of  the  most  noted  mtcllnnd 
and  eastern  corn  raiinties:  but  soil,  let  it  be  ever  so 
lioh,  without  a  favourable  cliinature,  will  not  dn. 
A^ricuiturisls  should  iiialiirely  consider  these  things, 
and  draw  proper  iitfercrttces :  this  would  enable  tliem 
better  to  adopt  llitir  system  in  tlielr  situation.  Art  and 
industry  can  ix'rform  wonders  on  mere  soil,  so  as  to 
change  whnt  is  in  a  great  degree  sterile,  into  what  will 
be  permanently  fertile:  but  whnt  art,  uiiat  industry, 
can  make  any  considerable  Mrugglc  against  elimatnre? 
What  may  be  dune  by  clriirini;  of  overshadowtug 
woo<ls,  by  draining  mnishy  hinds,  &e.  &c.  is  not  to 
t>e  neglected;  but  the  country  line  of  surface  will  be 
for  ever  the  same,  and  ihe  snme  for  ever  upon  i( 
will  be  ihc  elfecls  of  sun  and  tilmospIiiTe.  Another 
miiforlune  of  mnunlninous  countries  is,  ihal  mounliiins 
always  gather  about  their  heads,  mists  nnd  watery 
clouds,  and  pour  all  around  lliem  the  contents  of  rhnse 
Bccumuhited  cUmils;  for  ihis  reason,  mountainous 
countries  abound  much  more  ihan  open  Iracis  iu  grass, 
during  tlry  summcm;  and  must  generally  occasion 
M"  grazing 


iin<)  tlaifyiK}^  to  be  more  prufii.ible  to  iiirmcris  in  &ucli 
tituatrons,  tlianlUlagc." — /,'.  /('. 

Fragments  Meteorological,  or  ilfustralirc  of  the  Slalr 
of  CUutature)  fic- 

Ifumiditi/. — *'  One  great  incimvcnirnce  Ihwt  nr- 
mttare  will  not  Tmlnrc  In  tin's  rountfye  (N.  W.of  Pi-m* 
tirokcktiire),  lialfu  llie  t^mc  it  itilldiie  in  the  inland 
counttii's  of  Eiigliind  ;  for  lit  thf  armonrc  l>e  cicaiiwl 
ever  soc  well,  ami  put  in  any  ruoiuc  tiuilt  of  this 
eouBlrte  ftlorte  nnJ  Ijmc*,  in  nnc  «cek  it  will  grow 
nirtie."— C  Oae«'s  Ilht.  Pemft.  about  tCOO, 

Mildneis. — "  Wc  often  rend  of  skaiting  in  St. 
Janm'kPitrk,  when  the  wenltier  l^  )H'rf(.-ctly  mild  nnd 
opeii  in  Pembrokcsliire." — .1/j-.  Jf  assail. 

The  Srn'om  nre  fours  I.  Gwanwjn;  2.  Hflv; 
S.Hydrev;  4.  Gauaf. 

1.  Gtonninj/tii  inlcrmediiilt;  season,  or  course  of  In> 
cliantion,  acconting  to  somt; ;  but  itiQligU  it  cortrs- 
prmds,  as  to  lime,  witli  ilie  Eii<;Iis1i  S/irt»^,  yet  to  the 
illtlL<nil<!  Welsli,  tile  term  cunvcys  a  bruinnl  ideii, 
imcttson  of  scvcriiy  :  Iiencc  ihcadajie,  "  III  n  ddian- 
godd  ifa fyiij/ch  hib  auiif,  ond  tii  ddiangadd  hi  enoed 
fitb  wan!vi/n,  i.e.  'I'Ik;  year  fn'qucnlly  jiasscs  williout 
Ilie  Kverily  of  winter,  bnt  never  without  severity  in 
Oaanaj/n.  Froiu  lliin  llie  providait  farmer  bccs  the 
occcmily  of  limely  economy  in  the  mc  of  hi&  winter'i 
iitock  of  fodder.  JIaiiiicy  ij  ^aatr,  kamirrt/  Guian- 
si/n:  half  the  hay  xliouUI  he  ipi  reserve  until  half  the 
Gmamejyn  be  past,    i.  r.  nntil  the  25ih  of  March: 


L 


*  G.  OwcD  luiibutcs  ihii  ruaincM  of  (Viliihed  armour  lo  the  lime 
rftbt  coimiry,  raitui  ihu  to  the  jir:  for  the  Ttry  laRie  ciute  which 
nttodn  itva  orKtd,  coven  tbtpiiuiiJ  wiih  ptrfccual  vndurt^ 
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tad  the  severity  of  several  lute  springS|  proves  that  the 
adage  is  well  founded.  Gwanwyn  commetices  with  the 
English  spring ;  the  Feast  of  Purification  (Feb.  3),  is 
called  Guyl  Fair  dechreu^r  Gwanwyn;  and  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  (March  S5)  is  called  Guyl  Vair 
hanner  y  Gwanwyn^  i.  e.  Lady-day,  prime-spring, 
and  Lady-day,  mid-spring.  The  Welsh  name  foe 
February  is  Chwefror  or  Chwefrol^  the  violent  or  se* 
vere  month :  hence  Chwefror  ehwerw^  pSrchell  marWf 
i.e.  severe  February,  dead  pig  (or  litter  of  young)*- 
Pen  ci  ar  tore  o  wanwyn^  i.  e.  a  dog's  head  on  a 
March  morning  ;  as  much  as  io^  say,  threatening  morn- 
ings in  Gioanwyn  turn  out  fair  evenings.  A  dog 
growls  and  threatens  with  his  mouth,  whilst  he  shews 
signs  of  friendship  with  his  (ail. 

S.  Ildv  corresponds  with  our  English  sumiper.  Ca* 
Ian  Maiy  the  calend  of  May;  May  the  1st.  Calangauaf^ 
the  calend  of  winter;  November  1.  Calan  Jonaury 
the  calend  of  January;  January  1,  &c.;  all  Roman 
irelics.  The  term  II dv^  conveys  no  idea  of  sastiveneas^ 
but  rather  mildness.  Dyn  hafaiddj  a  mild,  placid 
man.  It  seems  that  the  primary  division  of  the  year 
was  only  into  two  parts  :  Hdv^  summer;  and  Gauav^ 
the  reverse  of  summer,  or  winter;  hence  Hdvtan  GaUrn^ 
a  gauav  hyd  Wyl  Jeuan ; — i.  e.  summer  till  January^ 
and  winter  till  mid-June^ 

3.  Ilydrcvy  corresponding  with  Autumn,  implies 
the  ingathering,  or  harrest  season;  and  is  now  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  month  of  October.  ^'  Mae  hi 
yn  Jlydrev  gxcyllt  arno/'  it  is  all  bustle  with  him.  A 
substitute  for  the  term  J/ydrevj  applied  to  tlie  quarter, 
in  many  places,  is  Cynhuuav^  harvest  quarter ;  literally 
the  precursor  of  winter.  The  Hydrev  season  com* 
mences  with  ^^  uwsiy  y  bladur  ar  y  trmwH  y"  i.  e. 

^^  Lammas- 
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**  Lamroas-day,  throw  the  scythe  away."  This  im- 
plies that  formerly  hay  only  was  mown  with  scythes ; 
and  that  all  kinds  of  corn  were  cut  with  reaping  hooks. 
This  is  in  fact  the  case  in  many  parls  still. 

4.  GauaVy  the  reverse  of  snuimer,  or  Ifdv^  com- 
iBcnces  with  Calan  Gauav  (Nov.  i),  the  calendof  win- 
ter. 1(8  three  months  arc,  1.  TachzDeddj  the  misty; 
2.  Rhagvj^rj  the  short  dayed ;  and  Jonaur^  accord- 
ing to  W.  O.  the  radical  or  commencing  month ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  derived  from  the  Roman  Janutirius.  Tlie 
usaal  name  of  the  latter  montii  in  some  places,  and  by 
which  only  it  is  known,  is  mis  du^  or  black  month : 
aad  vulgar  errors  include  in  their  catalogue  among 
odierB,  that  in  this  month  rabbits  do  not  couple,  and 
that  indigo  will  not  dye  blue. 

Signs  of  alteration  of  Weather. — The  numerous  list 
of  signs  observed  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  birds,  beasts^ 
insects,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  motionless  matter^ 
given  by  the  editor  of  llie  Shepherd  of  Banbury*s  Ob« 
serrations,  &c.  coincide  in  general  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  rustic  philosophers  of  Wales:  indeed  such 
as  are  deducible  from  natural  principles,  must  be  every 
where  the  same,'  under  similar  circumstances. 

Jtainbozc. —  In  Welsh,  '*  F^nfys  y  boreUj  brilh 
gawodau'" — *^  If  a  rainbow  be  seen  in  the  morning,  small 
rain  will  follow:  if  at  noon,  settled  and  heavy  rains/' 
— SAepA.  Banb. 

Colour  of  Stfw,  Moott^  Sfc. — The  redness  of  the 
iky*  sun,  &c.  in  the  morning,  was  proverbially  deemed 
a  sign  of  rai/i,  in  Judea  as  well  as  in  the  British  isles. 

The  redness  and  othtrr  tinges  of  the  new  moon,  are 
thus  made  predictive  of  the  weather  to  follow^  by  W. 
Cynwal,  a  bard  of  the  16th  century. 

c  4r  <<  Gwilied 
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"  GwiHed  baufb^  bob  gmlady  boch^ 
Tlioer  la»y  llawr  a  wfych; 
Llaarer  dr  gteynt  ywW  Uoer  goch  ; 
T  Uoer  wen  ytur  teren  syci." 

Observe,  ye  swains,  wbere*er  ye  stand, 
The  piUc-bluc  moon  will  drench  the  land; 
Cyntliia  rod,  portends  moch  wind; 
When  fair — the  weather  fair  you'll  find. 

A  tcet^  or  dry  moon  is  as  common  an  expression  as 
a  wet  or  dry  day ;  and  peasants  pretend  to  foretell 
^whether  a  new  moon  will  prove  sharp  and  dry,  or  mild 
and  n^olblj  by  the  position  of  its  horns;  not  consider- 
ingthat  the  angle  formed  by  Dian*s  horns  with  the  plane 
of  the  horizon,  depends  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
sun  only. 

Winds  from  the  souths  that  is,  from  the  sun;  and 
from  the  south-west,  over  the  Atlantic,  are  generally 
attended  with  mildness,  or  heat,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year;  and  commonly  with  rain,  unless  the  weather 
be  settled  dry. 

Winds  from  the  zcest^  are  frequently  boisterous,  and 
driving  the  heaviest  showers  of  rain.  The  higher  winds 
are  commonly  dry,  and  rain  follows.  From  the  west 
to  the  north,  they  are  more  dry,  but  colder,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  their  approaching  the  east.  From  the 
east  come  the  most  cutting  winds,  frequently  with  long 
droughls  and  blights  in  late  springs.  When  rain,  sleety 
or  snow,  commence  from  the  quarters  of  the  east,  they 
continue  sometimes  twenty- four  hours  and  more;  and 
the  heaviest  falls  of  snow  are  generally  from  that 
coast. 

Peasants  inhabiting  a  situation  between  two  cataracts, 
or  even  falls  of  water  over  mill-dams,  one  to  the  south, 
the  other  to  the  east,  upon  silent  weather  in  winter, 

judge 


judge  of  approacliiiig  frnst  or  Ihaw.  If  llic  cnstcm 
vniter  ronts,  iintl  (lie  soulhrrn  socms  silent,  frost  foltuws ; 
it  the  revciv,  ihaw :  bells  and  forge-hnmincn,  in  simi- 
Ur  poeilioiis,  nlto  predict  changes  in  llic  air ;  oc  ratbcr 
ecrlifj  tlint  some  cliaiige  lias  already  taken  place. 

Mills  or  /bg-f.  — Observaiioi^s  npon  these  exhala- 
tions «tc  mndc  lo  much  grcnlcr  advantage  in  moun- 
tainotu  (Iiiin  in  level  cuunlries.  Mists  add  much  ucca* 
lioculty  III  the  be:itilyas  well  as  gnindL'tir  of  nlpino 
tccaety;  to  that  of  the  craggy- erainencci  of  the  Snow- 
dun  Range,  in  Caeniarvonshire,  pntlicubrly.  Hy 
tbtttf  altnnkt  ii  cerliiinty  uf  rain  in  ihu  txiiirsc  of  the  day 
najr  at  times  bt^  predicted  ;  though  the  morning  be  fair^ 
uid  the  sky  cloudless,  l-'rcqiteiitly,  in  a  summer'ft 
morning,  the  nii&t  cuvi^rs  the  huUons  or  intermediate 
kpaces  completely  ;  and  the  lufty  jM-nks  wcni  lo  rise  as 
to  many  iiilaiidK  out  of  an  ocean.  Ifthemi).t  lies  Qal^ 
apparently  niutionletis,  and  gradually  diminishing,  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  fair  day  ;  and  the  peusan I' hastens  to  spread 
liil  hay,  or  harvest  his  corn:  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mist  be  observed  (o  bcdiiii»enil>cred  inlo  shaded  and 
shapeless  maMes;  those  asceniliiig,  and  hovering  on  ths 
flaaks  of  the  mountains,  anJ  finally  gaining  the  sum- 
nitt;  the  [lensnnt  cariies  as  speedily  as  posiiible  what 
bay  or  coru  he  may  have  in  readiness;  for  he  sen 
plainly  that  rain  is  brewing  in  (he  air;  wliich  gene- 
nily  (a\U  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  commonly 
itbout  noon. 

In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  we  heard  Ihe  following 
ploughboy'ssong  f  (""*  dcs  viiches)  predictive  of  im- 
mediate rain,  from  the  clouds  resting  on  the  summit  of 
Margeiliaut  n  lofly  moiinlain  in  the  parish  of  Llan* 
gynwyd,  in  the  coal-tract. 

"Pan 
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.^JPrniweiirpm 

Tn  gwisgo  ei  ckUg  y  boreu, 
Odid  vawr  cyn  hanaer  dydd, 
Ceir  ur  es  grudd  hi  ddaf^auT 

MorgeiIiau*s  head,  when  it  dotli  hide 
In  morning  cap,  we  liave  oar  fears; 
For  I  en  to  one  before  noon-tide 
Its  cheeks  be  bath*d  in  plenteous  tears; 

From  the  flatter  parts  of  the  Vale,  Pcnllint  Castle 
becomes  the  peasant's  barometer  (sec  Grose's  Antiqui* 
tics,  Vol.  II.  p.  90). 

^  Fan  ^Ifwvr  y  mir  yn  crachlefain  ynflinf 
Ar  cwmmwlyn  dew  am  ben  Cattell  Pen  Liin; 
Os  gtcir  y  ddiareb,  mac  cawod  o  wlaur, 
Yn  magu'r  yr  wybrerif  a^i  syrthiad  gertlaw,*^ 

When  the  hoarse  waves  of  Severn  are  screaming  alomi, 
And  PeniUtte*8  lofty  castle*s  involved  in  a  cloud ; 
Jf  true  the  old  proverb,  a  shower  of  min 
Ts  brooding  above,  and  will  soon  drench  the*  plain. 

E.  WJt  Pocma,  Vol.  I.  p.  117. 

Prcselly  mountain,  in  Pembrokeshire,  serves  as  a 
beacon  for  mariners  ;  ^*  and  from  iis  samroit  may  l)c 
seene  all  Pembrokeshire,  and  parts  of  nine  other 
sbeeres.  This  mountaine  is  so  high  (1754  feet  by  Col. 
Mudge)  and  far  mounted  into  the  ayre,  that  when  the 
countrye  about  is  faire  and  cleere,  the  toppe  thereof 
"will  be  hidden  in  a  cloude  ;  which  of  the  inhabitants 
is  taken  a  sure  signe  of  raine  to  follow  shortly :  whereof 
grewe  this  proverbe :" 

^  Vfhen  Presdlj  wesreth  m  hat, 
AU  Pembfokeshire  AmXL  wecCe  of  thau''— O.  0« 
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The  common  opinion  of  misty  veatlier  prc^mling  is 
ttLch  of  the  four  seasons  is  thus  expressed : 

^  Niwl  gautro  gwasara  eiru  ; 
Niwl  gwanwyn  gwasarn  gwynt; 
Niwl  hnv  gwasarn  Ut; 
Niwl  hjfdrev  gwasarn  gwlaw.^ 

^  Winter  mists  will  fall  in  snow; 

In  Spring,  the  oind!t  will  strongly  blow ; 
Summer  fogs  forf tell  much  heat; 
Aatumn  mists  will  rains  repeat." 

In  la«er  times,  superstition  predicted  what  ivottM 
follow,  by  the  weather  on  some  particular  festival; 
especially  on  the  eve  of  St.  PauVs  (Jan.  25). 
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Ot  kindda,  byd  da  i*n  tir— Nos  gwyl  Bawl; 

Os  giclifh  lawn,  drud  brynir; 

Os  gwynt,  rhyfel  a  welir ; 

Ot  niwl  J  liainty  grcsynol,  hir.^ 

Edmwn*  Prys.  1600. 


This  digression  upon  weather,  and  the  si^ns  thereof^ 
nay  be  the  more  excuseable,  as  no  set  of  men  have  so 
much  depending  upon  weather  as  farmers;  not  even 
excepting  the  weather-glass  makers. 


SBCT.  IT.— SOIL  ANB  8VRFACB, 

As  the  several  characteristics  of  soil  are  generally 
derived  from  those  of  their  respective  substrata,  from 
which  they  were  either  originally,  or  subsequently  and 
gmdually  formed;   the  most  satisfectory  method  of 

distin* 
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dlBtiDfMbliin^  soils   will    be   by   first  dL>.si:ribi»g  t\ie 
Kveral  siibsrirata  on  itliich  thcjr  lie. 

Accortliii;;  lo  lliis  nrrnngi'iticiil,  Sciitlll  Wales  will  l>c 
dividixl  into  (uut  Itaclm  :  S'atc,  Red  Soil,  Limestone, 
and  Coal. 


1.   T/ie  Slafe  Tract, 

Oblruttcsilsetf  fir&l  ujioiioiir  i)o(icc;  (at  llioii«h  il  ii 
ngllhe  most  viilwablc  or  pruducUvr,  yi;l  is  it  by  far 
llie  ni6i.t  cslcnsivc,  as  will  iijiptrar  by  rcfL'rciicc  lotlic 
coloured  map1ll:f(^loallIltXl:d:  it  is,  moTL-uver,  llic  tioun- 
datimi  of  the  other  tracts,  which  coiuc  on  in  succcssiaii 
BB  wc  jirocccd  soutIiM:ir>l ;  lying  undfr  fhciti)  *iid 
resting  N^o»  (hu  |iriiuitiv<!  iiml  uiistr^ilifiL'd  rock&anil 
mountains  of  North  Wales ;  so  llial  it  may  be  t.aid  in 
(his  tt^pcct,  (bat  SuiilU  Wuli;!)  is  lyii^  or  lebling  ufoa 
North  Wales,  'litis  tract  h  so  exiL-niive,  lliut  it  may 
be  trailed,  with  very  trivial  inU'rrii|>liun,  from  sea  to 
sen,  ncross  the  wliulo  Princi|)ii1ity,  from  Conway  on 
ihc  Irish  Sea,  north,  to  8l.  Uavid'^  Head  on  ti(. 
Goorgjp's  Channel,  duulIi.  Cunwiiy  Castle  stands  upon 
B  blui-isU  alaty  rock;  from  ihence  the  Iraci  crosses  tho 
cunnlies  of  Denbigh  and  Mcirionydd^ineludcs  the 
whole  of  Monlgomcryshirc, — nil  Radnorsliirc  cxccjit- 
Aig  a  small  tract  on  lis  mstern  corner, — all  Cardtijan- 
nhirc  excepting  a  kw  anomalies  of  jrrey  mouulain  rock, 
marl,  and  freestone, — that  part  of  Brecknockshire 
north  of  11  line  cxlondiiig  from  bi-lovv  the  river  Edow  in 
lladnorsh ire,  obliquely  across  tho  Eppynt  hills,  to 
Cwm  y  Dwr,  on  Ihc  road  between  Trecaatle  and  Llan- 
dovery,— that  part  of  CacrniarlheDshire  norrh  of  Cwm 
y  Dwr  and  of  the  rivcc  Towy,— and  that  part  of  Pcm- 
brokc^iie 
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broknbire  north  of  Narbcrth  and  Haverfordwest}  imd 
finishes  its  cour^  abaut  Newg-all  river  on  8t.  Brlcle*i 
Oaj  i  occupying  in  South  WhIm  a  territory  of  about 
1J600&qDarc  miles,  or  1 ,661,000  acres :  Glatiiorgaitsltire, 
coRsbtiD;;  almost  ciilirely  of  coal  and  limestone,  is  tbfl 
unlj  ootinty  in  Soutb  Wales  that  egcapei  it. 


Varieties, — The  mountains  and  ^liilla  of  this  tract 
ratf  conbideriibly  in  Ihc  texture  and  qualify  of  ibeir 
campnni'nt  parts.  I.  Stales  for  rDofiiijir  buildings,  foF 
dlflrfpnt  shades  from  grey  (o  blue.  Tlicse  genernll/ 
occify  ihc  western  i)art  of  (he  tract.  2,  The  moro 
imlcts  appendngee  of  the  Biun(«  faaiily,  /ihalc,  rab,  or 
nrh,  as  it  i»  variously  deiinminatcd  by  different 
wfitiTF!  (Ills  is  gf^nemlty  very  perishable,  crumbling 
into  mintile  panicles  by  csposun-  In  tlie  sun,  air,  and 
especially  frost ;  n«eless  for  every  rund  purpose,  cx« 
cept  fillinj;  of  drains,  inimcdintt'Iy  from  the  quarry. 
In  Mnnr  plaax  it  is  Bufiiciently  iiuliiratrd  for flng-iloneg 
under  rover  ;  and  for  buildings  to  be  rough-custed  ot 
i^tuccucd  on  llie  outside.  The  tnore  fragile  shalo  is  gc* 
nerally  very  minulely  stratified,  but  is  the  least  regidar 
in  ilt  dip  or  iitrlination  of  any  Knoun  Ruhilnnce*  A 
fern  yards  space  wilt  frcqncnily  exhibit  its  dipping  tio> 
wurtb  every  |)oinl  of  the  compn*s.  Excepting  somo 
tntanccs  of  strong  t^tratn  in  the  liiglicr  mountains,  tee. 
its  dip  or  inclination  genoriilly  iftidnbiles  parallelty 
wilh  llwsiirfnrc  of  the  coiinfry.  A  stratum  by  chanca 
bronnil  very  iikkIi  revemhling  Ihe  iron>stone  of  tba 
conl-lnct  in  every  rct.|>ert  cscpliii;;  weight  nrtd  valuo. 
Ib  fact,  it  is  a  very  po<ir  iron-stone.  Oesidc  llicsfl 
tOatn  of  shnm  iron-hlrttic,  the  shale  tmct  frequently  cxr 
hthito  oblnte  rounded  baits,  of  lamina  conglomerated 
(tKuMlao,  exactly  similar  to  rhe  iuine.pins  ot  tbc  coal. 
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tnct  in  tcsbire  and  fracture.  Some  balls,  &c.  are  in  a 
•talc  of  tmnsiliou  into  brown  ochre  or  tiipoli ;  others 
cxiiibitcrack!!  or  crevices,  as  if  ovcc-bcaled ,  or  rather 
u  if  too  quickly  ilrit-d  from  ihcir  humid  hlate.  in 
wrae  qitarries  the  shale  or  rab  is  not  su  perishable,  sor 
so  rc^larly  ami  ininulcljr  stratified  :  its  fracture  b 
mure  uneven,  and  its  colour  gcnenilly  purplish,  or 
iron-grey.  This  kind  b  belter  for  covering  roads  than 
the  other,  which  is  of  dilTerenl  simdes  of  greyish  drab 
colour;  but  the  Gcrapiugs  of  roads  covered  with  this 
stone  are  said  to  bc  injurious  to  land,  when  used  in 
copipost  manures. 

The  attomaloHi  stibatances  found  in  (his  tract  are— 
1.  Stratified  takin-slone,  or  gTet/  viouiilitin-rock,  of 
various  degrees  of  hardness  and  texture.  Some  rocks 
afibfdtng  excellent  apiil  iiell>s((uarc(l  building  atone; 
others,  bearing  marks  of  marine  cxuvix,  and  efier< 
Tesciiig  nilli  acids,  will  not  stund  the  weiilher  well. 
These  rocks  are  generally  regular  in  tiK'ir  line  of  bear- 
ing; running  through  the  shale  from  N.E.  toS.  W. 
Some  of  them  are  broad,  and  coTislilulu  nL'ig<-$  of  hills, 
fruitful  in  mineral  veins.  The  Shrupaliire  range  of 
these  spccifs  of  rocks,  inclnding  tliube  uf  Acton  Bor* 
ncU  and  the  Slipcrslones,  eiiler  liadnuritlitre,  and  crow 
Uie  county  south-east  of  Llandrindod  to  (be  river  "Wye^ 
below  the  town  of  Buallt,  where  Ihey  exhibit  a  promi- 
nent feature,  and  very  difffrcnl  outline  fn>ni  that  of 
the  iieighbuuring  hills.  They  alTurd  exct'llent  build- 
uig  stones,  of  which  the  huUM-s  in  Uuallt  and  the 
bridge  over  the  ^Vyc  show  good  samples. 

TJie  same  line  of  rocLs  ap|>ears  &oulh-we»t   of  the 

Wye  in  Brecknockshire ;  and  as  it  ran   in  a  S.  W. 

Jireclion  through  tlieshnly  hills  of  Radnorshire,  so  it 

fiODliaoes  ils  course  through  lUe  led  suudstouc  of  the 

HH_  county 
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county  of  Brecon,  lis  progress  is  Ihrou'h  Ike  parish 
of  Cru^cadnrn*,  across  tite  vallej^  of  the  Howltlu 
ukI  (he  two  Ksgair,  tn  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Umiijrr  Cyiiog,  when'  it  lerminalea,  occupyiag  tim 
cfaggy  ciitn'Mchriient  of  Carn-t/-  Van.  'Ibh t^my  rock, 
knd  grey-soil  iiilruder  into  <lic  re<l>soil  tract,  is  aboot 
B  mUcaiitlA  lialfbroiMl  in  the  vnlk-y  of  liomlilu,  £rom 
till*  north  of  Castti;  Madoc  to  Tuiiciddi- brook,  toalh 
of  CnpeUisii. 

Auoihcr  pamllel  line,  and  raon?  indurated,  of  lesser 
breadth  and  eonttnuaiice,  runs  Ihroui^b  tiie  blaty  rab 
of  ItttdfiorshirC)  aliout  twelve  utiles  to  Itie  norUi-wcst 
of  llic  furmvr  line.  Il  is  itecn  about  two  miles  below 
Rhatadr,  on  the  road  to  (tualll,  fitrming  tlie  rtigged 
summit  of  Craig  y  bont.  It  cuts  lliroii^h  (lie  sUtc  to 
«i)  Hitkrifmi)  depth,  dipping  considcdRibly  to  the  N.  \V., 
(M  vkich  side  the  slate  lies  upon  it.  It  is  seen  belov 
IIkxomI  crossing  Ibc  Wye,  hpiit  ils  junction  with  tbe 
Etain,  in  a  lidget,  bidding  ilcfiniice  to  the  torrents  of 
ago,  ajul  pn^serving  its  cUarncier  nnd  direction  up  the 
finsknockshirc  hills  on  the  S.  \V.  of  the  Wye.  The 
stnlilication  in  lumc  places  is  irrogukr,  in  others  r^ 
gubtr,  Ko  ns  to  produce  foor-Hidi-d  cotnmns  nine  or 
Ml  foel  long,  and  from  nine  1o  t'ourt<x-n  inches  perfectly 
iquftre,  lino  grained,  sonorotH,  and  cutting  glass. 
This  ridge  continues  across  tlio  hitiidred  of  Bualll  to 
Ike  baoksof  liic  Irvon,  and  is  fu  Ik-  iteen  to  advantago 
briwMii  Manwrlyd  Wflb  and  ihc  church. 


•  "  ■'■o  r.JInl,  1  pmiime,  from  ilie  ■nlidiiy  ind  firm  teiture  of  ibe 
nU>  in  lUAnBl   pint  of  llui  (nruh."— jToir/r  Hut.   Awm,  Vol.  II. 

fksoa 

f  Tfait  ridge  acrou  the  Wye,  ha«  givia  tb*  idjoiuiiig  rock  the  ipprl. 
teloo  of  Crtigj  hnr.  u  it  may  tic  lucd  u  a  bridge  wbcQ  ilir  Wte  b 
^*w.   TTiCTt  H  no  pthrt  /vti  nor  rhe  tpd, 

2.  About 
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a.  AlMrt  flbree  Biki  to  the  S.  E.  of  this  vUa  k%e^ 
a  lidlge  of  poddiag-iloiie  appeus,  lidinsf  vpn  the 
tkte  or  ihak.  Blocks  of  brecia  are  also  fbaad  ia  sane 
places  oo  the  shale.  Tbejr  ate  fordgn  to  the  tiact,  aad 
flmst  be  bfooght  ffom  a  preat  distance.  The  faRcidh 
eoDsist  of  petcnigeocoaa  ▼arieties;  nhite  and  dafk 
^oartZy  chert,  aod  ercn  calcareoos  stones  vith  i^ied 
ahelb. 

The  grej  moontain  lock  (earreg  bcydjj  vheicvar 
it  b  found  in  consideraUe  tracts,  in  Radnorshire,  Car- 
diganshire, &c.  is  alwajs  covered  with  a  more  gralcAil 
soil  than  the  bloe  slate  throngh  which  it  traverses. 

3.  4.  This  shale  or  slate  Iract  is  singular  in  produce 
ing  marl  with  limestone,  and  freestone  wilbont  coal, 
in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Caermartben,  and  Peni- 
broic.  £•  W.*s  observations  on  these  anomalous 
phenomena,  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  their 
being  the  accompaniments  of  latent  coal  and  limestone^ 
will  be  found  in  Chap.  XIV.  Section  on  FueL 

Soils  of  the  Slate  Tract.— '"^  TJie  bluer  (he  slate,  or 
shale,  the  more  mcugre  the  soil,'*  cxcepiing  the  deeper 
soils  of  valleys  and  liullous.  The  grey  niouotain  rock, 
and  the  pule  grey  shale,  are  crtvered  vi\{\\  soils  more 
grateful,  unlcbs  the  elevation  be  too  hiirli,  or  the  aspect 
too  bleak.  Of  the  irrry  mountain  rock  tract,  just  de- 
scribed as  jutting  into  (lie  red  soil  o(  Brecknockshire, 
the  observation  of  Mr.  W'alkiiis,  of  Cnstle  Madoc, 
whose  farm  lies  upon  the  ^xi-y  tract,  is  tliis:  '^  The 
grey  soil  is  quicktr  tlian  tiie  rcddii>Ii — ripens  grain 
earlier—* is  l>etter  fur  'oarley  and  .p<*asc,  and  worse  for 
wheat  and  oats.*'— Tiiis  comparison  may  bear,  when 
rcferrrd  to  slrnn*^  red  soiU  ;  but  It  is  presumed  the 
case  would  Iw*  difl'crcnt,  wrre  the  grey  soil  compared 

with 
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wllfc  Oic  Uglilcr  red  soil  of  tUe  Vale  of  Usk,  from  Bre- 
con to  CriclihowcU. 

Peat  ^nerally  uccHpies  tlie  liollows,  and  somctimM 
the  ilopai  of  mounlainous  Mtnnlions.  Clay  abouods 
u»  BonrtbcKurfiici!  in  mnny  (iliicos,  and  rt^qnircs  great 
upcnue  to  be  rendcrtnl  in  nity  degree  producUvc ;  a* 
rhc  ^Tcat  deficiency  in  the  soils  of  (liis  Iracl  in  geneml, 
it  ihr  aincncv  of  tliu  cnlcnrcons  cnrnponent  of  fetlite 
'uil;  ntttl  wImI  renders  liiat  denoimicy  still  niorede* 
pliaMe,  Is  llie  great  distance  of  (lie  majur  p;irt  of  tliis 
tlaii-  (rac(  from  any  kind  of  lime  ;  nnd  ils  materials  in 
'  ftiKml,  Arc  biid  for  forming  good  roads  to  cooTey 
fbcfciipun  any  manure. 

Ilcrp,  as  in  all  countriofi,  Die  longer  the  coarse  of 
riTcrif  knd  llic  sloivcr  t)iey  flow,  Ilie  rider  will  be  the 
•oil  grailiially  deposileil  from  tlie  liner  pnrticles  citn- 
Teycd  by  the  flooda  of  ngrs.  Conseqnenfly,  llie  Iwst 
»oib  in  Radnortlurc  arc  along  the  banks  of  llie  Wye, 
item  op(i(»tle  Llimgnrd  (!iislli-,  la  the  border  uf  Here- 
Ibflbbire;  in  llic  vulleys  tif  the  Smnrrgild,  between 
ibe  twu  RadnofH ;  of  the  Lug,  at  Prcileign  ;  and  of 
tbe  Timr,  at  Knighton:  and  in  some  uarron  slips  in 
Radnor  Upper,  along  llie  biinks  of  ihe  Wye,  Edow, 
Floin,  Khoii,  &c.*  In  some  pi  ices  soimd  loam  ap- 
pan  from  one  foot  to  six  (eel  ti^ep,  whiUt  the  neigh- 


r,*bevfihe  tucfi,  cunuliu  much  t.ible  [snd  with  day  dcMe 
M,  tiuQ)^  nod  ongniicful  in  the  ciircmi!,  which  pmva  ilie 
Kranqr  of  •  little  pamphlci  of  die  Tapngriphy  gf  Wiln,  publUhed 
o  TitaU  vcne  about  the  y(»r  i;io;  in  wlucli  It  iiuidof  Railnonldtc, 
'  C»  tft^,  )f«iwr,  «  lystjm  /jfjiyJJ,"  i.  c  diy  hit!;  and  wet  encloium.  It 
u  nktljr  mil  at  ifal)  day.  No  cuiinty  eihiliiu  drier  ;ind  better  hilly 
<'**f«iJb,  nor  Mvner  and  more  uncomfonablt  Hit  nnulinn  and  pa»- 
limit  thin  the  grttXtT  pan  at  Upper  Kidiigr. 

».  WALES.]  ij  bouring 


.  ktmring  fields  Iumtc  ojaly  a  few  iiichas  of  meagre 
upon  clay  or  ramniel. 

Tbe  ponion  of  Bte^knocksliire  in  Ihe  date  tract,  is 
the  fag-end  of  (he  county,  a  complete  Siberia  in  evety 
cifcumttance  of  soil  and  climate. 

In  Cardiganshire,  tbe  ralley  of  Teivy,  wliere  it 
0pefi8  to  any  degree  of  expanse;  the  yatieys  of  Acron, 
Yfttwyth,  and  Rheidiol,  &c.  Sec.  exhibit  soils  of  va- 
rieties of  rich  loams. 

In  CaermarChenshire,  (he  Vale  of  Towy  aflfords  an 
extensive  sample  of  productive  soih  and,  as  maybe 
expected,  the  nearer  its  mouth,  when  clear  of  marshes 
and  pushes,  the  better:  the  btinksof the  Tave,  from 
Llangharnd  to  Whitland  and  Kilroaenllwyd,  exhibit 
soil  of  (exuberant  fertility  ;  though  here  and  tliere  the 
red  soil^  running  south-westward  into  Pembrokeshire, 
must  partake  of  the  compliment. 

The  western  coasts  of  the  tract,  in  the  counties  of 
Pembroke  and  Cardigan,  have  excellent  light  and 
early  soils,  which  have  for  ages  been  famous  for  the 
production  of  barley,  without  much,  and  in  some 
places  without  any,  alternation  of  crops.  Most  of 
these  soils  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  grey  porous 
field  stones,  which  are  known  to  be  very  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  corn.  Sea  vapours,  &c.  find  a  recep- 
tacle ia  these  stones ;  and  in  dry  summers,  when  the 
drought  becomes  injurious  to  crops  on  other  soils,  these 
porous  stones  retain  a  perix*tual  moisture  at  their  batb, 
which  nourishes  the  roots,  whilst  their  sorfeces  athrA 
regular  warmth  to  the  blades  of  the  growing  crops. 
The  pastures  also  abound  with  stones,  which  the  far* 
men  will  in  no  wise  gather  off,  saying  that  they  fertilise 
tlie  soil. 

«It 
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'*  H  it  not  bcrc  only  that  wa  Uad  Lliis  opijiLoii ;  it 
pKvaili  oitu  ill  many  parls  uf  J^iigland,  unil  it  seems  tu 
beof  iMnaiilcmbleniHiquity ;  for  Itoril  Bacon  nolices  it 
in  lib  Natural  IlisUiryt  (liiis  :  "  Some  very  good  ItuS' 
bnaders  ilo  siis|iect  l)i;it  iIil'  gathering  up  oi  flinh  in 
^inty grouaJ,  niu]  Inyirig  lliem  on  lienpa  (wliich  is 
mach  Ubt-d),  is  no  gooil  kufbandry^  for  tliat  lliejr 
wutilJ  k«.-p  (lif  ground  wiirni." — ,1/r.  UasaalN  Ptai- 
broketkirt . 

'*  Mucli  lias  Iweti  formcily  tuld  of  nitre,  &c.  as 
llie  principle  uffLTlilily.  \itre  certainly  has  an  effect; 
ind  whatever  generates  it  in  flic  soil,  fertilizes.  Co- 
veting llic  gmund  with  slruw,  or  any  llilng  else,  so  as 
lo  cxctadc  tlic  sun,  and  in  \\  gre:it  measure  tlie  air, 
^nwralct  ntlrv  :  then  prolmbly  a  covering  of  stones,  as 
fir  as  lliey  t-x(eiid,  has  a  tendency  tu  produce  nilre, 
ind  in  wmc  decree  to  fertilize.  It  would  at  least  be 
nuJi  (o  reject  nu  opinion  Unit  lias  prevailed  for  ageS| 
and  that  extL-nsivcly,  without  furllicr  enquiry  :  and  it 
Kould  be  tliangc,  if  it  should  not  havvsomctliing  of 
iiutb  at  bottom. 

"  What  is  found  to  be  fact  on  a  small  scale,  will  al- 
*>ys  be  6o  on  a  larger.  In  Glamorgan,  cind  several 
other  places,  it  is  u»uul  with  miuiy  lo  ciivi'r  Ilieir  pota- 
loa  before  the  frosty  season,  nitli  straw,  fern,  &c.  anil 
l!ie  gnmnd  thus  covcrcti  over  ^killle^,  is  I'ound  to  be, 
1>;  liut  menns,  mote  k-rtilit  ttio  fuUowing  year,  than 
utber  pnrt*  of  the  snme  cifoiind,  in  every  otiier  respect 
Mimd.  Sues  of  old  buildings  are  known  to  be  [wrma-- 
nratly    fertile,     to    (hiil    crops    nlw:tys    lodge    upon 

iiwn."— f.  iy. 

The  ilopes  or  sides  of  hilts,  near  their  basis,  where 
IIk  declWU/  is  not  too  rapid  to  liave  retained  the  prin- 
ciple) of  fccoiidity,  and  in  a  south  as|>cct,  have  fre* 
a  2  queatty 


qoetitly  a  soil  more  prodactive  under  tillage,  tban  ttie 
flats  of  ibe  adjoining  valleys :  pease  grown  tiiereon  gff* 
nerally  boil  well ;  wheat  and  barley  afiord  some  of  the 
best  samples. 

The  subterranean  products  of  this  tracts  are  slates  for 
roofing,  toml>-stones,  flag^stones,  some  freestone,  marl, 
black  chalk,  capper  ore,  black  jatk  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  much  lead  ore,  some  rich  in  silver. 

II.  Red  Soil  Triu:t. 

m 

This  enters  SouAh  Wales  from  the  counties  of  Salop, 
Hereford^  and  Monmouth «  In  the  county  of  Salop, 
where  it  joins  Radnorshire,  (here  is  a  brook  called 
Cochetif  or  The  Red;  and  aiiolbcr  brook  dividing  the 
two  counties,  h  axWcd  Rhuddagy  otThcRuddj/i  and 
both  so  calk'd  from  their  water,  after  hard  rain,  bein^ 
ting^  with  the  colour  of  the  soil  through  which  they 
flow.  This  red  soil  seems  here  to  ha?c  been  inter* 
ruptcd  in  its  usual  progress  to  the  S.  W.  by  the  pie- 
occupation  of  an  extensive  mass  of  grey  mountain  rock^ 
shale,  and  some  freestone,  of  the  height  of  2163  &et, 
running  north  and  south,  and  called  Iladnor  Forest* ; 

so 

«  **  North  and  north-weit  of  Old  Radnor,  lie  the  nmg«  of  hilU  called 
HaAor  Fcrett,  and  iu  adjoinii^  mountains.  The  Vale  of  Radnor,  be- 
neath this  range,  is  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  porous  gravel,  washed  domti 
from  tlic  westward ;  which  bed  is  intersected  in  stripes  by  two  or  three 
beds  of  retentive  clay.  The  Forest,  and  its  adjoining  hills,  are  all  com* 
pofcd  at  their  base  of  an  argillaceous  schtstus,  conuintQg  abo  silcK  and 
calcareous  matter.  The  rock  is  disposed  in  beds,  dipping  to  the  east ; 
and  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  rapidly  decomposes,  and  fonns  s 
fertile  soil,  weU  adapted  to  both  grain  and  grass :  and  it  is  to  this  cir^ 
cumstancc  that  the  fertility  of  the  Lind  east  of  this  range  is  owing.  Iq 
ascending  the  Forest,  the  rock  becomes  gradually  more  siliceous :  until 
at  length,  near  the  f nfiuiut>  it  is  conpoisd  of  s  hard  gritty  freettope^ 

whi^b 
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in  thstildoffi  not  obtnin  any  inTmniifnt  tiioling  in  Uail- 
mmhUe,  any  fiirllier  nuilli  lliini  i|i(^  liumlrcd  of  Pnlai 
Castle,  below  ttic  river  KJow.  Fmin  tliciice  iIb  nor- 
timt  limit,  crohsing  the  >Vjc,  pro«f(ls  over  llie 
Kppynt  bills  ill  lircclkiiucksUire,  north  of  lAangynog 
Clia|>rl}  (o  (Jwiii  y  Uivr  on  the  bordits  of  Cnfrmar> 
(iM-ti&Uirc,  Jwferc  notitxtl  as  the  hi>uii(Iiiry  sjiot  of  lh« 
thnle  tTBct, 

T^c  f nu/AerN  limit  of  (4i(r  nxl  soil  follows  the  lime* 
slDDcfnim  Llanelly, south  of  thcL'sk  iirar  CrickhoHcll, 
(olbeBliick  Miranuiiis  in  Cif^rmnrlhcn'iliirc,  opposile 
to  Cwn  y  Dvrr.  Tht;  f)rca<L(h  of  this  tract,  nt  the 
CMlntt  boOHtlof J  or  Imsc,  from  Pains  Castlo  in  Had* 
■orsJtire  «ii  the  north,  lo  Turren  y  Kilinti  lime-rocks, 
wuth  of  CrickhowcU,  i^  nhikiit  20  mik-s ;  from  Llangy 
nog  Chnpt^l,  acroxH  the  V'nic  of  Usli,  near  Brecon,  to 
Gljm  CnUvytit  about  If)  miles;  froni  Gwm  y  iJwt  to 
tbc  lituexocks  near  Capvl  Ci*lhven,  nni  much  above 
lercn  miles,  nii  iiistniice  »f  m-itic!  decline.  Uy  observ- 
ing tlte  fiMmcr  cxienlof  tins  t-ract  oil  lh<?  ea»it,  the  rich* 


which  lUi  in  brflXcn  illsjtnnted  ni;ijte^  anil  of  which  a  quarry  liii  been 
<pID*<d  isd  worked  sbuvc  tien  Rachiur. 

Od  lb*  other  tide  of  the  Vale  ofRidnar,  oppotitethe  PortM  nage,  Ht 
trrtnl  mmn  of  rock*  of  very  ^Sermu  coinpoiiiioiu  fron  ilie  gtat- 
hUljol  nckt  intliccnunly,  mwcII  ni  from  cnch  olhtr.  Theie  are, 
].  Old  Rulnor  IrtncsIoiiF,  toulaining  nunieniui  oyitcr  tlielli ;  KUil  ad- 
jMoiaf  i]  Da  tite  cui  uv  csieniive  maun  of  pudding-sttnic,  ur  |Mbble« 
oAidded  b  >  fferruginoui  lilci.  ThcK  Uiier  rrsi  upim  a  bed  of  what 
fi  pnptHy  .jtncD-iioni  (noi  wliat  it  called  k>  proviocialljrj,  and  to  the 
CMtvud  41  a  cOfuiiJcrable  ttngt  of  g-reea-itone  rock,  called  SitMncr, 
»u|yawJ  to  coatain  copper.  Suulh  ot  ihe  lime  rock  u  ODolhtr  maw  o[ 
BMntUM  roch,  (ailed  Haniir,  of  the  gnniie  ipecici :  it  coniaitu  ai 
Um  W  mteh  HH,  that  iu  |;1itteriD{!  parbclei  were  mUtaken  fiir  lome 
Mftrilk  CM,  and  tomt  moaqr  waa  expended  a  frir  yean  t»ck  in  work* 
iaitlwnckwobiaiait.'—r./'rdiii'inJ^nvu,  ^17. 

t)  3  nesa 


iiesB  of  its  yallejii,  the  lofty  statelifien  of  ft^'fnMn^iniy 
tod  its  subsequent  sudden  dodiiie,  a  vaotMzkig  geakh 
ght  migbt  draw  a  simile  on  the  evanescence  of  haflMm 
grandeur;  on  monarchy  expelled  from  dieirtbroneiy 
tllid  driven  to  obBCurify  and  want. 

The  red  tract  we  are  hero  describings  onoe  in  posaeg- 
sion  of  a  triangular  territory  6f  about  400  square  milA 
within  this  district,  and  occupying  by  far  tbe  loftiest 
mountains  in  South  Wales,  is  now  reduced  to  a  narrow 
•  strip  of  land ;  kept  from  the  Vale  of  Towy,  on  tbe 
north,  by  the  state  tract,  and  from  the  mountaina  en 
the  south  by  limestone.  As  if  nshamtsd  of  such  a  sud- 
den reverse,  near  Ltandebie  on  tlie  south  of  Llandcilo, 
tit  seems  as  if  seeking  disguise,  in  assuming  the  appeat- 
ance  of  chert;  and,  a  submission  it  would  }iavedis» 
dained,  when,  from  its  lofHy  thrones,  the  Beacons  and 
the  Vans  of  two  counties,  it  domineered  over  the  hum- 
'  bier  limest^e  below, — now  Iiumbled  in  rts  turn, — it  in- 
termingles with  alternate  layers  of  crumbly  shale ;  and, 
as  it  were,  courting  concealment,  dips  with  rapidity 
under  the  limestone.  Recovering  a  little  from  this  dis- 
arrangement, it  appears  here  and  there,  on  its  progress 
south-westward,  towards  Llandefaclog  and  Kid  welly  > 
and  makes  a  noble  stat>d  in  a  red  sandstone  rock  vefaied 
with  white  spar,  bordering  on  ("aermarthen  Bar,  at 
the  Castle  of  Llau^harnc.  To  the  suutli-west  of  Kid- 
.  Welly  and  the  Towy,  as  if  to  prove  its  origin  superior 
to  that  of  shale,  it  makes  its  presence,  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, grateful  to  the  farmer,  in  affording  excellent  soil 
both  for  tillage  and  pasture.  Its  last  appearance  is  in 
some  red  samlstone  quarries  near  St.  David^s,  where  it 
bids  adieu  to  Wales  and  to  Britain. 

Tbe  writer  of  this^  article  once  thongbt  that  shales 
owing  to  its  fragile  quality,  and  the  irregular  eeofm- 

tricity 
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trioMji-af 'jteelrniificiilioir,  wns  only  a  riJcr  of  socon*  . 

ilary  rgrmiition   deixisiluii  in  »  vaamt  cKpiktise  betweea  I 

tbestruuir  sliilc  tucUh  uu  llic  tiorili,  am)  tlie  rcnl  blntid*  .J 

>loiic  moontains  uti  (lie  souDi  ;  but  llic  circumstance  of  fl 

■hah  rv^aUrly   tiipjna^  iimlcr  Ihu   red   saiiiUlunt?  nt  i| 

Cwni  J  Dwr,  Itcfure   nuliccd,  ptavcs  llic   prior  exulf  J 

cncc  of  the  nR<lf  r  &lratii  ur  bliiilc.  I 

Tkcftducliiiii  oflhc  raUsuLl  trncl  rnmi  ti  Urcnillli  of  I 

Iwvtiljr  miles  to  a  iiM^n-  nulliing;  u(  i(:t  nciglitiourti>g  I 

limestone   mnge   of  <ivcral   miles  breadth  tnu  point;  I 

anj  a  strikingly  similar  reiluctiun   of   ct>ul,    froto  u  1 

Wtadlli  of  tWL-nly.liirco  railcs  weslof  M('rlli>r  Tudfui  ] 

toaboot  three  miles  in  Die  (.'xlnimity  of  Pi-nibrukc^sliirc  )  1 
all  rr^lmr  in  thuir  line  uf  bctiring,  and  its  regular  itt 

tbcir  decline  of  brendlli ;  arc  ciicumslniices  lliut  milif  I 

late  ttroRgly  against  a  received  opiniun,  Ui:il  mineral  ] 
tracts  proc<.i»l  in  regular  i^onnt  around  the  globe,   ll  is  a 

preUy  Utile  theory  upon  n  grnnd  scale ;  bill  it  nnisl  be  J 

fivGD  up,   unless  it  can  Ix^  proved  by  tibMrvaiion,  Ibitl  J 

UtFW  Rtiiwral  girdW  contract  and  4>xpiiii(I  allcniatelji  J 

ia  Dirir  progrns  round  lhi>  earlli  :  as  tii-Uirii  of  lead  ate  I 

in  p^  veiii«  do,  upon  n  imallrr  scnle.  I 

Thcanomo/jV;  of  this  rod-giHl  irnct  are  very  few.    lAi  I 

MCks  M-ldom  admit   nf  miy  fureigu  ndmixlum.     'J'lit}  I 

Briaiio^  Mountain,  n<.'ar  Oricltliowull,  is  said  to  oonlnia  1 

a  ilralnm  of  compact  greyish  frfeslmir,  whereof  fur-  i 
naoG  henTth -stones,  rollers,  m<xIoms,  &c.  art;  made,  and 

aboalxil  of  infciior  Ba[)')y  limestone,     llsmountaintf  I 
ue  the   hiuht'st  in  South  \\  ales,  as  will  appear  by  & 
oniipeniliv«  view  in  tho  sequel  of  (his  Scctimi ;  and  are 
tBostly  cottij^  ntth  vegetation,  excepting  only  insucli 

places  OS  are  per  pent)  iculnrly  steep.    On  such  declivi-  | 
Bn,  Ike  rcgahrily  of  stratificalioD  exhibits  thu  most 
idoiM  and  grand  ntasonry  imaginable.     The  best 
dI                            speciiQCns 
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spocimcDs  of  iach  natonil  mural  fortiicaiioiis  am.to.te 
iean  ia  tbe  Skyrjrd  Vawr,  the  Sugar-Loaf,  ibe  Bf ianogy 
Cwm  Jou,  aiid  most  of  the  rocks  in  tbe  iieighbourbood 
of  Crickbowell  anil  Abergavenny.  The  tdeaiiiy  of 
strata  in  two  or  more  rocks,  about  1800  feet  higb,  a 
mile  or  more  asunder,  and  separated  by  a  deep  Talley, 
is  easily  recognized :  a  miaenilogist  in  quest  of  fomils 
jsbould  never  ascend  thera,  but  an  admirer  of  Taai  ex- 
panse, and  distant  prospects,  might  be  gratified. 

Varieties. — Though  the  rocks  of  this  tract  exhibit 
few  or  no  anomalies,  they  have  nevertheless  three  varic* 
tiei  or  families — the  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  upper 
strata; — to  be  traced  to  advanlage  in  following  the 
course  of  the  Sawdde  brook,  from  Llangadoc  to  Foot  y 
likchau, north  of  the  Black  Mountains  in  Caermarthen- 
abire.  Tbe  stone  of  the  lower  strata  is  of  a  greyish  blue 
colour,  of  a  bard  splintery  fracture,  and  exhibiting  no 
|Nirtioles  of  sand  or  mica.  Though  difficult  to  be 
dressed,  it  makes  excellent  building  stone:  the  arch  of 
the  bridge  over  tbe  Towy,  near  Llandovery,  is  made 
of  it*  The  middle  strata  consist  of  niicaceou  s  schistus : 
the  thinner  sort  are  converted  into  roofing  tiles,  and  those 
from  two  to  six  inches  thickness  into  flags,  mile-stones, 
&c*  The  interior  of  the  tile  or  flag  is  a  compact  sand* 
«tone,  of  varieties  of  colours,  some  brown,  some  green* 
kb,  and  others  grey.  What  occasions  the  cleft,  some 
half,  some  an  inch,  and  others  several  inches  dUtaiiOQ 
from  each  other,  is  a  thickly  bespangled  bed  of  mica.. 
Wherever  this  bed  of  mica  occurs,  there  is  a  cleft  prac*. 
ticable,  and  in  no  other  part :  the  transverse  fracture  ex* 
hibits  no  mica.  Milestones  on  the  Llanbedr  (Lam- 
peter!) road,  arc  from  these  nucaceous  quarries  at  Pont 
J  Lkchau.    The  micaceous  pennant-stone  of  the  coal 

tract, 
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ttsef,  flttd  the  (irc-&ti)iic  or  BHtws  in  tlic  ml  soil 
tract  on  the  nortlicrn  boriW  of  Undnorkli ire,  iirv  ot'lliis 
tJunily.  The  upper  strii(»  consist  of  simple  niltlisll 
bandblone,  convcrliblf  to  n  few  uses:  it  hns,  lioivcver, 
ccKitribiitcd  to  the  colouring  of  the  soil  of  llic  ulinic  of  . 
tbis  tract.  TIil' two  lower  f»aiilii's  of  (lie*w  rucks,  iti 
Ihdr  progreBs  weslvrnnl  from  Ilur  iihck  Mounlaijis  ii| 
Carnnfl*thcnsliir<.',  &(x.'fn  tn  have  sunk  so  dei-p  as  lo  In 
Im(  all  nl  hdcc.  The  uppL-r  ^Iridi  nl'  |Im>  ml  saiiilMom 
oal;  appear  afttn-narJK,  ami  tlmsc  fninlly  and  irrc^Uv 
talk. 


SoUs  of  the  Ii<d  r»-flc(.— The  sfJil  of  this  (ruit  i« 
uniTrnally  tinged  of  n  juotc  ur  Icsti  ud  coluiir;  which 
it  cointniiiiiciik-s  lo  wnltr  af<<T  every  hard  showtr  of 
rain,  vtithout  apparrnllj'  diminisliiog  its  own  (iljoing 
(wiiiciplc.  Or  (he  boiiiidarj  of  (his  (raci,  where  it  ii 
diriJed  by  (iiut  of  Ibc  grey  soil,  us  Iiereitwbefotc  di> 
Kiilicd,  ititcrstxlitig  the  Valley  of  llonddu,  &c.,  the 
ptopcfties  of  till'  dilRa'id  suiU  udjoitiing  cacli  ulher,  niu 
appAient  in  (lie  colour  of  ihc  wiitcr  Rowing  on  each  bide 
of  A  rood  allur  a  Imrd  shower  ot  rui:i.  On  one  side  of 
Uieroai)  thcwiilcr  is  turbid,  and  ofa  dingy  dr^ib  colour; 
on  tiic  other  &idc  it  exliibils  a  coriii>uu[Ml,  lilic  that  of  4 
■ixtare  of  blood  and  niilli. 

Tbc  Wye  mid  the  U^k  arc  tUc  principal  rivers  of  Jhis 
tract.  Tltu  Usk  and  most  of  ils  contribu lories  rise  iq 
the  red  ttiicl,  aitd  cuunequcnt ly  all  brought  the  sani? 
DuUerijils  lo  form  (lie  noil  of  Llic  Vale  of  L'sk.  Tbc>« 
nalenaU  ncie  fruw  nd  eandbtonc;  hence  its  character 
ia  being  ot  luoligbla  tr:ftme.  Jt  is  iiolwitbstanding 
gtaleful ;  aod  witb  the  good  husbandry  gradually  in- 
(radaoed,  by  meansof  the  early  institution  of  the  Brecon 
Acricullural  Sociely,  it  produces  excellent  crops  of 
grain; 
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grain;  iis  greatest  deficiency  beinf  in  flieffdow  iBtid. 
Some  dry  sunitnerS)  it  is  said)  have  reduced  thescaaiy 
crops  of  hay,  in  some  places^  to  kalf  a  ton  from  three 
acres  well  preserved  in  spring. 

The  lightness  of  soil  of  this  Vale  occosionad  Mi  alavni<' 
ing  efl^t,  from  the  depredations  of  tlie  pupSB  of  the 
cock-chaffer*  in  thettbeat  crops  of  the  year  1810. 
The  crops  of  tlic  lighter  soils  about  Grickbowelli  && 
suffered  most.  About  Abergavenny  the  soil  was  loo 
dense  for  the  operation  of  the  insects  ;  and.  above  tbe 
town  of  Brecon  their  progress  was  not  considerable:  the 
interroediutc  space  seems  to  have  been  their  scene  of  ac- 
tion.  A  gentleman  farmer  on  the  spot,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject;  wherein  be  reoom* 
mended  to  his  neighbours,  among  otiier  preventives,  the 
trouble  of  collecting  them  by  following  the  plon^ .  His 
advice  was  not  generally  followed,  but  he  himself  pro- 
cured the  collection  of  three  bushels  ami  a  half,  of  40 
quarts  each,  from  a  piece  of  four  acres.  In  the  spring 
of  1811,  parochial  meetings  were  convened,  to  cotisuU 
about  the  most  effectual  method  of  arresting  their  fetttre 
progress;  but  before  the  opening  of  another  cJimpfilgrt, 
the  enemy  fortunately  decamped.  They,  however, 
appear  every  season,  in  detached  parties,  in  soils  favour- 
able to  their  lodgement ;  in  dry  sandy  soils,  in  liglit 
§6\\%  Oil  the  white  limestone,  and  on  the  ferny  soils  in 
the  slate  and  slialc  tract,  &c.  Rooks  are  always  at  war 
iirith  them :  wherever  these  auxiliaries  of  tlie  farmer 
are  found  to  stock  up  the  sward  of  old  pastures  on  dry 
soils,  it  is  a  pretty  certain  indication  of  the  exrsteneeof 
these  insects  under  the  sod.  A  writer  in  the  AgricuU 
tural  Magazine  (vol.  vii.  J 72)  relates  how  his  turnip 

^  Sod-wonn  of  Maxil»SX^Cri!io-'talfa  Of  natui'iJistt. 

crop, 
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flflcr  llir  second  lini-iiis,  Tvas  iitlnckcd  and 
I  injured  b_v  tlie  ravages  a(  lliwe  puny  race  of  mt- 
;  nnd  how  it  was  «nved  by  ihf  timely  inlcrpnitiliaii 
of  It  l>nnd  of  rookii,  Mr.  Marslinll,  in  lits  NVi.>sl4T(i 
Sufwy,  says  ihnl  llicy  nre  ni>l  fomul  norlh  of  ilia 
Thanm.  It  in  c<.-rl:iji),  thai  during  l\\cit  pcrim]  of  in- 
faamatiDiT,  they  CHnmtt  whiIc  (IiroH'^h  a  much  IrsscT 
river;  bnt  Ihrir  parents  )mJ  wings,  and  migiit  have 
tlcpuitcd  Iht^if  I'ffspriitj^  in  any  iippropriiile  !>oil,  to  iIm 
toulli  or  to  tht;  norUi  of  liio  Thaim-sor  tltc  Twocd; 
thaag-h  it  is  prohiibie  tli<-y  caniiol  undnrcn  too  nonbcrii 
dimalc. 

The  soils  ol'  aiili-liind  di-cUvilic!i  are  generally  of  a. 
ttnnigcr  staple,  linving  iniin;  iir^il  iti  their  com]x>Hiliuii, 
than  that  of  Iho  Vuk,  find  with  good  tillage  produce 
better  crops. 

The  Wye  nnd  lis  chief  coiitributories  flow  for  mnny 
miles  ihrongh  Ilie  shale  tract ;  and  bring  down  wild 
Uietn  argillaceous  cumponenls  (o  improve  the  saiuU' 
tieu  of  the  red  traet;  Iieiice  the  superior  tenacity  and 
prodnclivoiH-Bsof  Ihi^  Vuloof  \Vye.  Tlieflat  pfirtofllic 
hundred  of  Tnlgurlh,  friim  Savaddiin  Lake  to  Aber* 
lyvai,  owes  its  superior  r[iinlily  as  a  wheat  soil  to  llie 
depoiiltoii  of  a  tennciou!i  srditnent,  generally  foreign 
lo  tlw  tract,  lefl  by  a  ptimilive  (loud  orddtigi-. 

The  hilly  parts  of  this  tract  are  fur  superior  to  those 
of  the  shale  tract.  Keinpy  woolled  slieep  removed 
bom  the  slate  tract  into  the  hilly  parts  of  this  Inicf, 
vtit  io  a  few  years  gel  rid  of  their  kemps,  and  ■Diet 
verm. 

The  tract  is  well  supplied  wilh  water.  Springs  oc- 
car,  capable  of  lumLiig  milk  near  their  issue. 

Fiom  that  smttll  portion  of  this  tract  on  the  south  of 
the  Towy  in  Cacrmarthcnsh,ire,  barley  is  in  much  re- 
quest 
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quest  for  seed  iaio  the  opposite  or  slaty  tract  of  thtf 
Vale. 

'  ^Yalgar  opinion  say^^  that  adders,  &c»  are  not  to 
eommon  on  this  tract  as  on  others  of  different  soils* 
This  may  iiave  originated  from  the  Romist  Ic^^md  of 
Ike  sanctify  of  Skyryd  Vuvrr,  and  its  adjacent  red.  soil 
In  the  vicinity  of  Abergavenny.  However^  there  may 
be  something  natural  in  it :  sandy  soils  may  not  te 
lavourable  to  the  motion  of  reptiles* 

The  red  soil  of  Castle*Mar(in  in  Pembrokeshire^ 
shoold  not  be  confounded  with  this  i  it^  is  entirely  dis* 
linct;  its  position  reversed,  its  substratum  different; 
ftnd  both  are  separated  by  two  tracts  of  limestone  and 
one  of  coal.  The  Castle-Martin  red  sot!  will  be  defined 
kcreafter,  as  an  anonndy  of  that  limestone  tract. 

III.     JJifnestone  Tract. 

The  limestone  of  South  Wales  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  three  distinct  ranges :  Northern,  MiddlCy 
e^d  Southern;  each  assuming  a  very  different  character 
in  natural  history* 

1.  The  Northern  line  cannot  strictly  be  called  a 
fARgC)  as  it  consists  only  of  detached  rocks,  several 
miles  asunder ;  but  r^ular  in  a  curved  line  of  bearing 
firtun  each  other.  Beginning  east  in  Radnorshire,  this 
line  of  detached  lime-rocks,  continued  from  the  conn* 
ties  of  Salop  and  Hereford,  first  appears  in  the  Nash 
and  Woodside  rocks  near  Prcsteign.  Here  are  five 
kilns  burning  for  the  use  of  the  country  t  lime  white.  .' 

S»  The  next  lime  rock  is  about  five  miles  to  the 
8.  W.  at  Old  Radnor.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  rests  on  the  western  base  of  a  grey  argillaceous 
mountain  rock,  and  that  also  incumbent  on  masses  of 

puddings* 
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imildingi^lnnc,  which  Kst  on  a  green  serpentine  n>A 
oitletl  Stiinner.  Some  limpstnnc  stcjila  are  nhituh^ 
and  fine  gtaiiici! ;  oHierK  arc  grey,  and  of  a  coara 
*culy  fracluii-:  nnd  liolU  exhibiting  spurs,  and  shells 
itt  (he  oyster  kind.  Here  lire  SH  kiliis  fur  burning 
lime,  wbii'b  is  punderoiiK,  strong  iiiiil  dumbic  as  ma* 
wire,  but  nut  equally  so  for  building  cemeiil-  Thrsa 
kihu,  togclht^r  with  those  near  Presteign,  cotisuiM 
atmuaily  about  3000  (on^  of  coal  brought  iVum  the  Clfie 
UilU  in  Sliropshirc,  the-  dialnnoe  nl*  about  'iO  miles  | 
and  coneeijueiilly  lime  is  an  cxpotisive  article  forth* 
tiiriorr*  of  Railiiur  Upper.  About  Khaiadr,  carHag* 
iitclndnl,  i<  costs  froin  iSt/.  to  \9ti.  per  bualiel*i  "  no* 
miiislly  \V  incbrsirr,  but  according  to  obscrvatioiif 
icarerly  more  iLiin  six  giiJlon'."  Giving  less  than 
froij*  80  to  100  tjf  these  soimII  btishrls  to  an  ncrci  ao 
cording  to  a  fnnncr'u  phr^M',  "  is  iloing  m>thiiig  i** 
and  by  so  doin<r,  it  will  cusi  him  from  six  14  scvm 
uuiiir-aK  iiH  nrre. 

3-  The  thinl  Jqio&it  of  thift  limestone  runs  in  dc> 
i:ii:)ii.-d  parcels  fur  some  miles  in  length  ahmg  tbft 
nnilh-vestcrn  base  of  the  red  (ondslonc  of  the  Black 
M^Minlainn  of  Talgarth,  frnm  Llunigon  to  Gartbedin, 
iwar  Savaddan  Lake.  It  is  about  11  miles  to  tba 
S.W.of  that  at  Old  Radnor.  It  is  a  coarse  gtUty 
liine,  and  is  used  only  for  the  sake  of  superior  coDrcn!> 
CBce.  Its  north-eaBlern  exitemily  is  distant  from  coal, 
•hich  makes  it  dear.  Fmm  (iarlhedin  being  within 
a  small  distance  of  (he  grand  or  middle  range  of  time* 
floue  at  iilangynydr,   ttiis  I  ine  uf  detached  rocks  veres 


*  "  At  llif  \iiai  of  Olii  Ridiior,  in  cobtequcDcc  oC  the  ^reat  ditttOit 
franco*!,  liow  ii  durged  «  the  hig-h  priceof  sdLperbuihdof  En»  chu 
dglK  (lUmu,  tad  1 C^-  ptc  buihcl  of  ten  jalloni.-— 7:  /.  Lruit,  A'f- 
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about  more  to  the  west,  and  forms  a  doable  cordon ^ 
ono  on  each  side  the  Vale  of  Usk.  On  the  north  side  it' 
appears  coreriiig  a  considerable  tract  a4  LlanTilo  and' 
Uanddew,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Brecon  ;  and  fur- 
ther on  at  Venni  Yach  Wood,  and  other  places  about 
two  miles  west  of  Brecon.  On  the  sooth  side  of  the 
Vale  it  is  found  at  Aber  Cynrig,  opposite  Llanham- 
wich,  and  a  mile  or  two  further  west  at  Ffrwd«grecb, 
opposite  Brecon* 

The  late  worthy  Author  of  the  Flistory  of  Brecknock* 
shire,  procured  the  analysis  of  the  limestone  in  the' four 
last»nanied  rocks,  and  each  consisted  of  the  following 
ingredients  and  proportions  per  cent. 


Carbonate  of  lime, 

Water, 

Sulphate  of  lime, 
JLendu 


1. 
VenniVach. 


75  —  2 

S 

13 

24  —  0 


2. 


Aber-Cynrig. 


77  —  8 
4 


21  —  57 


3. 


Ffrwd-grcch. 


91  —  9 


5 


7  —  17 


4. 
Llanddew. 


96  —  8 
-3 


2  —  9 


Numbers  2,  3,  and  4,  arc  said  to  hare  traces  of  tlie 
sulphuric  acid.  Numbers  1  and  2,  their  lime  cements 
in  water. 

Further  westward  than  Number  I,  these  detacfaecL 
rocks  are  not  found  nearer  than  about  Llnndeilo  and 
Dryslwyn  Castle,  in  the  Yale  of  Towy,  Caermarthen- 
shire.  Mr.  George  Owen,  in  his  History  of  Pembroke- 
shire, written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and* 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cambrian  Regis- 
ter, 1799,  traces  the  continuation  of  this  line  from 
Diy si wjn. Castle  to  Clogy  Yran,  in  the  parish  of  Llap* 
gyniu  >  thence  to  the  source  of  the  river  Marlais  above 

Llwyn- 
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IJirya-gwaddan ;  and  linally  to  the  vicioitjrof  CUfV 
beiiofi,  BuIIhook,  &c.  Trusting  to  the  line  of  bear? 
iagi  be  gives  the  names  of  places  where  the  same  Uine^ 
stone  might  be  found  to  the  westward,  and  ends  at  Eiis^ 
ton,  north  of  the  Newgall  (Niwgwl)  river  ;  which|  npt 
iar  off,  flows  into  St.  Bride's  Bay.  !*  Tliis  limestone 
(he  addelh)  borneth  into  browner  lime  than  that  of 
the  other  ranges.  It  is  as  profitable  for  the  land  and 
building,  but  not  so  fair  in  colour  for  plaister.  It  is 
sraall  and  narrow,  in  many  places  not  above  three  or 
oar  feet  broad.'' 

3.   Middle   Range   of  Limestone, ^^\iQ   line   of 

ik'lachcul   rocks  last   described,    is    to  be   considered 

only  as  anomalous,   running  in  a  curved  line  through 

the  shale    or  slate  and   the  red   soil   tracts.      This 

second    or    middle    range  is  of    very    difiercnt  cba* 

meter.     It  commences  on  (he  e«ist,  iu  a  grand  and 

loOy  specimen  in  the   iiigber  strata  of  the  Blorenge, 

^uth  of  Abergaveiniy.     lis  bold  escarpment  on  the 

north  side,  exhibits  its  base  of  regularly  stratified  red 

sandstone,  and   its  up|)er  moiety  of  limestone ;    and 

both  together  making  an  elevation,  according  to  Gene* 

ral  Roy,  of  1720  feet,  the  loftiest  limestone  probably 

on  this  range.     This  limestone  has  been  considered  as 

the  mountain  or  primitive  si)ecies.     li^  however,  oc* 

casioually  exhibits  some  few  marine  oxuvix  ;  and  one 

stratum^  on  the  Clydnch,  almost  an  entire  mass  of  coral* 

lines*     Some  of  the  lower  strata  arc  of  extraordinary 

(bickncs,   appearing  like  primitive  rocks  in    mass. 

One  bed  at  Clydach  is  of  a  more  blue  colour  than  the 

others,  and  ia  used,  with   the  Aberthaw   lias,  for  a 

water 'Cement.     The  cataract  of  the  Clydach  rivulet  at 

PwU 
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PwU  7  Cwro,  is  oyer  a  ledge  of  perpendtciilar  ffocb  t 
m  tbe  sarfaoe,  limestone,  about  14  yards  ;  then  a  bed 
of  abotit  five  feet  of  a  lieterogfeneoos  quality,  difficultly 
burnt  to  lime,  sandy,  and  of  a  magnesian  fisel ;  then 
bodsofseTerat  feet  depth  of  laminar  schist,  still  more 
Brgillaceons  ;  then  limestone  to  the  pnddingstone  base, 
ivhich  separates  it  from  the  red  sandstone  below. 

The  point  of  bearing  of  this  range,  like  that  of  its 
]KiraUel  ranges,  is  between  the  south  and  the  west ;  of 
Murse  its  escarpments  are  to  the  north*west,  forming  a 
lofty  parapet  on  the  south  side  of  the  Vale  of  Uric, 
from  the  Biorcnge  to  tlie  Llangynydr  rocks.  West- 
Ulr'ard  from  thence,  it  loses  much  of  its  independent 
boldness,  by  resting  on  tlie  base  of  the  loftier  red  sand« 
stanc  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons.  In  {lassing  through 
the  parishes  of  Penderyn  and  Yslrad-gynlas,  it  occa- 
sionally departs  from  its  usual  regularity  of  stratifica- 
tion.  At  Craig  Dinas  it  exhibits  the  apparent  efiects 
of  a  jast  internal  convulsion ;  (he  whole  mass  of  the 
rock  being,  as  it  were,  thrown  southward  from  its  kin- 
dred strata  on  the  north,  several  hundred  yards  into 
the  coal-measures,  and  in  some  places  appears  to  be  in- 
termingled with  them,  in  all  the  irregularity  of  strati- 
fication that  fancy  can  pain'.  Between  the  Neath  and 
IheTawy,  at  Pcnwyll,  the  strata  recover  their  regula- 
rity of  bearing  and  inclination.  It  is  however  of  short 
Cdntinuance.  North-west  oftbeTawy,  a  mile  or  two 
above  the  head  of  the  Swansea  Canal,  at  Hen-Nenadd, 
the  cone-shaped  Cribarth  rears  its  lofty  summit.  It 
tfeems  to  have  been  thrown  further  than  the  neighbonr- 
ing  regularly  stratiGed  limestone,  into  theTerge  of  tbe 
<*oal-measurcs.  Its  stratification  gives  an  idea  of  a  lofty 
Tower  of  Babel  tumbled  in,    topsy-tunry;    thoogh 

without 
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wilhoBt  forraiuf^  a  cratiT  at  tite  apex.  About  the  con* 
(re  of  the  rock  is  a  bctl  of  frrcstone,  with  Limeatont 
botli  above  and  below,  it  appears  lo  lie  the  freestone 
of  (beooaUrarasnrcK,  biit  rciitli-nxl  useless  by  the  secon> 
ilarjr  poner  which  phced  il  there,  being  fullof  fissiiiei 
in  all  ilircclioris.  ili-rois  a  vein  of  rwl,  fine,  visciil 
clay*  which  probably  niig^Iit  \x  tm*ful  in  (he  arU  ; 
and  fibroits  span,  siniilnr,  according  lo  Mr.  Kirwan'a 
ilccriptiiin,  to  ihe  specimen  Leske,  O,  1435.  "  Its 
fradurc  Gbroux,  willi  Blender  aciciilar  concretions, 
aUnditig  in  different  diredions." 

f'Tomthe  norlh  of  Cribnrlh  rock,  ihe  regular  strata 
Af  limntone  procred  w^lward  iilong  the  skirts  of  the 
mt  Hnditonc  vans,  to  Clog.iu  Mawr  Hmc-kilns,  to 
Ctnig  Cyunen,  i.lnndebie,  Mynydd  Mnwr,  Llan- 
nmdrym,  op|tosite  ('aermnrthcn,  Mynydd  Kyvor,  be* 
t'em  Ihd  two  G wend rnelh  rivir^t,  under  their  outlet, 
sridUialof  llicTowy  to  Lliiiibtvpliaii  Cititle,  snnlh  of 
l>lkQ|Uanu^,  tirulerthrtiinrNh,  taking  in  Coegen  rock  Up 
lo  l'cii<d«in  ;  hut  now  much  mure  confined  in  breadth, 
tyiiitg  probably  lo  a  mure  sudden  dip  under  the  coal, 
(rum  Pen-datn  the  range  continues  lo  Lud church  and 
Msjiklofi,  in  Pemhrokesliife ;  crosses  the  eastern 
CInklmi  lo  Slebcach,  Piclon,  and  Boubton  ;  crosses 
Ihe  (Matcrn  CIcddcu  lo  Hnrolditton  Cliff*,  south  of 
Kavcrfonlwetl,  lo  Ihc  cliff's  urCJultopon  8t.  Bride's 
Biv.  ThH  range,  acr^orcling  to  Mr.  George  Owen'i 
■cci>anl,briurcqui>teil,  is  in  mimy  p:)rls  of  Pembroke* 
•kin,  no!  obovc  a  "  vtone's  cast"  in  btendlh  ;  on  in- 
ttaan  of  great  rednction  from  what  it  is  in  thccoun- 
tia  of  Brecon  and  (ilnmurgan  ;  from  Pcnrhtw  Culch 
'o  Bbwft  Romney  ;  from  Cnpel  Callwen  to  Cri- 
harth,  &c. 

IV  limcctonM   of  this   ringc,   from   three  several 
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locks,  two  being  at  the  extreme  bonndarte  of  tko 
ooniitj  of  Brecon,  were  analysed  at  the  same  ttnae  tis 
those  of  the  northera  line,  already  described.  Thethiee 
•pecimens  of  (his  range,  prodaced  the  following  iiigfe« 
dtents  and  proportions  per  cent. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  limestone  range,  are  frequent 
concavities  on  the  surface,  occasioned  by  a  depressiaii 
of  the  strata;  swallows^  or  streams  of  water,  ingulphed 
into  such  hollows ;  vast  caverns,  beautifully  studded 
yfiih  ehrystals  and  stalactites,  &c. 

!•  Black  rock  in  Llanelly,  near  Crickhowell,  car* 
btaate  of  lime  97.0;  water  0.4;  bitumen  0.5;  rest- 
duum,  eoBsistingof  argtll,  silex,  oxydof  iron,  aada 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  1.5. 

•  S.  Pen-wytl,  in  the  parish  of  Ystrad  Gynlas,  carbo« 
nate  of  lime  98.9  ;  water  0.2 ;  bitumen,  or  a  substance 
of  that  Mature,  0.3 ;  oxyd  of  iron  0.25 ;  residaiun^ 
with  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  0.87. 

3.  Ystrad  VelUe,  at  the  quarries  north  of  the  churchy 
a  few  miles  south-cast  of  Pen-wyll,  carbonate  of  limo 
99;  water  0.2;  bitumen  0.1;  resfduura,  oxyd  of 
iron,  and  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  0.27. 

Mr.  Kirwan  (vol.  I.  p.  81,  second  edition)  aays^ 
that  ^^  limestone  contaminated  with  other  substances 
iBore  than  15  per  cent,  is  so  notably  .dc^aded,  as 
•carcely  to  afibrd  liroe.^*  Few  theoretic  rules  are  with- 
out eteeption.  It  appears  by  the  analysis  of  the 
VeHni  Vach  limestone,  in  the  northern  line  of  detached 
rocks,  that  it  consisted  of  upwards  of  24  per  cent,  of 
hetefrogeneous  sul)stances ;  and  yet  it  is  burnt  with  pro- 
fit by  a  company,  both  for  manure  and  water*ceroent» 
The  same  expcricncod  chymist  also  says,  that  the  con- 
tiiminations  of  limestone  are  rarely  less  than  two  or 
three  per  cent.    "Whereas  the  Ystiad  VdUe  limostone, 

of 
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ofltiCTaiilille  rani^,  above  ilrscribeit,  U  so  purely  cal- 
camjos,  a>  to  cuiiluin,  exclusive  of  wntcr,  not.onepcr 
cent,  of  Iwtcrof^rncoiis  mailer.  As  lo  llic  accuracy  «f 
tlie  fon^oing  anul^st^,  it  ni-i-il  ocily  lie  said,  Ibat  they 
were  pcrfbroiL^  b^  wie  ui  Die  6rbt  professed  cbymists  in 
Iinadon. 

The  high  rspiBiiT?  of  ibts  rai«;e,  especially  on  tb« 
notlbrrn  si()ir,  ;:ivrt  ibo  svi/  a  very  different  cliaraclet 
frwn  llinl  of  timer  liinestone  (racla.  We  observed  none 
of  ibr  trSfolium  rvpfnn  (wbilP  clover),  bo  nnturni  to 
Kraedotic  koiIs,  ou  tlic  Cribartb  ami  otber  similarly 
eWotcd  rocks:  thou^li  lower  down,  in  Vacnor  and 
Penderyn,  (be  soil  is  s»  congetiial  to  tbc  prodnctioii  of 
(bin  tweet  grass,  tbat  uffer  bein?  ploiiglied  for  a  crop 
of  gniin,  it  spontaneously  switrdji  Ibe  following  year 
with  white  clover,  to  as  lo  produce  a  crop  of  bay. 
Nowrrcr,  in  sucb  billy  limcstoni^  trncla,  ibc  soil  is 
(.'ooimonly  (oo  acid,  OHini;  1i>  wniil  of  dcplb,  and  ibe 
Abwrbenl  qualilj  of  the  under  slialum.  Amble  land, 
ftc.  utoo  genernlly  confined  to  Email  palches  between 
protruding  rocks. 

Tfwgeiieral  cbaracter  of  Ibis  range  of  Kmestonc,  it 
faring  too  eicvaled  lo  pxiwct  what  may  be  termed  eXn- 
bvnnt  ferliHly.  One  iiistnncp,  bowever,  occurs  of  tbe 
lowol  land  in  (be  distrii't  lying  upon  it.  Tbis  is  part 
«f  Llaagfiarnp  Man-b,  in  ('acrmarlhensbire.  Tbe 
wbole  mnrsfa  is  about  ^)llO  ncres,  Ibc  property  of 
G.  P,  Walkins,  E«q.  nrH)  Lord  de  MDnlalt,  and  bati 
brai  long  since  embanked  frura  ibc  sea.  In  soma 
parts  H  ii  a  ^nndy  loam  on  n  sniMtratum  o{  neb  clayj 
tanlbrrs,  A  cobesTrc  lonm  lies  on  Ibe  surface,  iiroduc- 
inj  very  fiiM;  wbeal  and  beatis.  'I'be  natural  advan- 
taifct  of  lbi»  spot  arc  obvious — lonncss  of  situation, 
ncbncas  ol'ioil,  cunvcnicncft  of  mitnure,  lime  adjoining 
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on  one  side,  and  sea-sand  on  the  other ;  and  yet  with 
all  these  advantages,  it  was  somewhat  disgnsling  to 
find  clover  fields  like  botanic  gardens,  exhibiting 
plants,  and  of  course  weeds  in  numberless  varieties. 
It  is  said  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  that  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  produces  the  worst  weeds  in  (he  world—- em'e* 
less  Farmers.  The  case  may  be  the  same  here.  See 
more  of  this  marsh  in  the  Chapter  on  Tillage,  ftc. 

3.  Southern  Range  of  Limesione.'^kA  the  asl 
described  or  middle  range  differs  mnch  ftom  the  nor* 
Ihem^  so^  this  southern  tract  differs  much  from  both. 
It  has  an  undulating  horiaontal  surface;  and  extends 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Vale  or  rather  Plain  of 
Glamorgan,  nearly  all  Gowcr,  and  the  hundred  of 
Castle  Martin  in  PembrokesJiire.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  south,  its  whole  length  of  about  )40  miles  from 
Penarth  Point,  near  Cardiff*,  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Skomar  Lland,  south-west  of  Milford  Haven,  by  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  and  on  the  north,  its  whole  length,  by 
the  coal  tract,  which  separates  it  from  the  middle 
range  of  limestone.  Its  breadth,  from  Llanhary  on 
tlie  coal,  to  Abertbaw  on  the  coast,  &c.  is  about  nine 
miles  ;  or  from  Ruperra  to  Sully,  about  twelve  miks. 
In  Gower,  it  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  five  miles 
l>road.  In  Pembrokeshire  it  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
in  length,  and  about  nine  miles  in  breadth. 

The  limestone  of  this  tract  differs  from  that  of  the 
middle  range,  in  being  more  evidently  alluvia) ;  bearing 
numerous  impressions  of  marine  cxuvias,  petrified 
shell-fish,  vcrtibiip,  &c.  &c.  The  strata  generally  un« 
dulate,  like  those  of  the  shale  tract,  with  the  surface  of 
)be  plain.  It  differs  also  ipore  materially  from  the 
limestone  of.  the  middle  rangci  in  having  /otrr  disiiiioft 

varieties  t 
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vkririirs:  1.  White  limcsdme;  2.  Blue,  or  flag  lias"  ; 
3.  GfejTy  orng  hm  t  nnil  1.  Baslanl  lias.  These  foia 
«|>ccies  will  be  ticscribL-d  iiv  tlie  I'ollowtng  order  : 

I.  The  while  limrsloiie  runs  parallel  wilh  Uie  coal 
Iracl,  from  (lie  burdi-rs  of  Mnnmoiitlisljire,  near  Ra- 
prrra,  on  the  cast,  to  Si,  Bride's  Bay  in  I'embrokc- 
sliire,  on  (he  west.  H  is  deHominuled  u/iile,  not  from 
(lip  culuur  of  the  si  one,  wliicli  exltibils  great  number  of 
viirtdi(.-s,  in  f^ootl  sampleti  of  maiblc:  white,  bUck, 
black  and  white,  rvddish  brovn,  red  and  white,  dove 
ccAtuKy  grenif  &c..  but  from  the  suiiinor  whiteiifiis  of 
Ike  line  ill  ils  efflon'sccHl  state,  after  calcination.  Tbb 
limnloae  yields  Ibe  ttnt  titac  for  miuiure,  ttnd  white 
wubing.  Sec.;  but  is  inferior  to  fhat  of  the  lias  kind 
fur  strong  cemi^Mt  in  bNilding.  It  nccii|ii<,'s  \>y  fur  Ibe 
Ktealrr  portion  of  the  tract,  as  will  apiicar  by  reference 
iDtlwMiip  hereto  annexed,  where  the  rulalivc  position 
of  each  of  the  four  species  is  (July  arranged.  It  is  this 
•pocia  which  oblainit  exclusively  in  Gower,  and  ia 
l'cinlir«ke»hirc,  s'Hith  <if  tlie  ooiil  (rtK:1. 

The  tail  on  tlMM  limwlotM!  is  excollent  fiw  both  the 
fKirpasrs  of  tillage  ami  paslnR' ;  being  a  brownish 
■aHjr  toam,  of  good  tenacity,  in  some  places;  in 
Bthm,  OH  ii  ftivi  (lej^rees  of  di^'clivtly,  light  and  !.omc> 
what  sandy,  so  ns  occasionally  to  Jiu  dantagd  by  the 
\mvx  of  the  cock-cltatfer.  It  produces,  with  good 
nnnagenwnt,  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  swards 
naliiratly  with  thp  s^kcclcsl  gninws.  .Some  rising 
|!founda  have  m  nnonialotKi  deposition  of  huge  musses 
of  fine  w4itte  sandstone  on  llie  limostonc,  such  as  we 
karctem  on  St.  Mfuy  Hill,  near  Cow))ri«lge,  on  Cefa 
y/Jryii  in  Gower,  on  Cefo  y  Vai,  imif  tiridgc-L^ud, 

■ThHii^iitrilnlfiMlimciaDr.  WaliOu'iChfm.En.  VoMV.  317, 
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and  on  tlie  northern  part  of  Newton  Down.  The 
grasses  on  these  open  downs  are  supereminentlj  fine» 
and  consist  chiefly  of  white  trefoil,  crested  dogVtail^ 
mnooth-stalkcd  poa,  shccp-fescue,  and  the  sweet  vernal 
grass.  The  sheep  feeding  thereon  are  noted  for  fine* 
ness  of  wool  and  well«flavoured  mutton. 

This  tract  of  white  limestone  is  extremely  cavernous 
in  this  district,  as  well  ns  in  its  continuation  in  the 
Mendip-hills  of  Somersetshire.  Tbcsc  caverns  in  some 
places  contain  quantities  of  lead  ore,  some  calamine, 
manganese,  and  strings  of  copper.  It  has  several  beds 
of  calcareous  freestone,  at  Tythcgston,  Golden  Mile, 
Sutton,  Newton  Juxta,  Cowbridge,  Penlline,  Welsh 
St.  Donats,  Llantrithyd,  and  especially  on  the  Taaff*^ 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Pagans,  r(*sembling  the  Portland 
stone  ;  Tufa  freestone  at  Sully,  Cadoxton  Juxta  Barry, 
Michaelston  le  Pit,  Sutton,  &c.  This  latter  species 
resembles  the  Purbeck  stone. 

The  limestone  tracts  of  Gower,  in  Glamorganshire, 
and  of  Castle  Martin  in  Pembrokeshire,  are  so  simi- 
larly  circumstanced,  that  their  respective  soils  seem 
only  as  counterparts  of  each  other :  tlieir  excellencies 
and  deficiencies  are  the  same.  The  soil,  where  deep, 
is  remarkably  fertile ;  and  where  shallow,  on  downs, 
'&c.  it  produces  the  sweetest  pasture  for  sheep. 

Bro  Miskin,  of  late  called  the  Vale  of  Ely,  in  GIo* 
morganshire,  lies  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  white 

limestone  tract;  and  extends  along  the  river  Ely  from 

■ 

near  Ilcnsol  eastward,  to  Penarth  harbottr.  Its  soil, 
in  addition  to  its  own  natural  limeblone  strong  loam, 
has  a  doe  alluvial  admixture  of  fine  sandy  loam, 
brought  down  by  water,  at  some  remote  period,  from 
the  adjoining  mountains  of  the  coal  tract.  It  abounds 
with  the  sweetest  herbage,  and  yields  excellent  crops 
of  all  sorts  of  grain. 

North 
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North  of  llic  wliilt  limcslonp,  on  the  verge  of  (Uc  coal 
inct,  JR  a  bed,  impL-rfuztly  &lrnlilii:il,  of  a  calcareous 
piukliogstonc :  its  course  is  tVom  RuJdry,  on  llic  Itutn- 
nej'f  ubout  seven  milts  nnrlli  ufOarilid',  to  Caerphili 
tX>«ii,  iitil  thiongli  Si.  FiifTitiis,  Llanhary,  Cucty,  8cc, 
10  Ccfn  Ctibur.  lis  lime  is  of  a  dubky  bro^vii  colour, 
bod  ftn  niorlar,  but  cxcelU-iil  for  manure.  A I  TruCRKtle, 
•ear  LlaaUaty,  it  is  nlioul  51  lei't  liiiclv,  anil  is  bored 
Ifaruugii,  lo  get  at  Ilie  cual;  lliuujrh  llio  bcil  of  coat 
fUatu  tJK-  Miilh,niul  that  ol'puddin^stoiie  lollieiiortli, 

JHlUllg  OViT  lilt;  CUill. 

Ottier  auumali<s  oi  ilie  white  linicKtone  tract  in  Gla- 
morgttiishirc,  are,  I.  Several  oblong  losciige-sliapeil 
ni«»a,ofsume  miles  sqtinre  in  exlerilgiifdiircrentspccici 
flflbe  liim  limettorii:,  as  wilt  be  tuillicr  cxptiiined  in  tlio 
tcqud.  S.  Sumlkluiic  riileis,uii(l  bcdsuf  rrec.-ioiio.  3,  A 
ibin  bed,  abuutuiic  inch  thick,  uf  a  fliniy  miotic  of  a  Itglit 
biDttn  colour,  and.  used  \iy  tlio  country  jieiiple  to  strike 
fire  froinsl»li  in  the  Ni-u-I'orctt  liiiii-slone,  in  the 
parbliDf  libn»annwr.  4.  Tiic  luiino  species,  somewhat 
lliick«r  tlian  Nu.  3,  uitli  varieties  of  colours  like  rib- 
Lmid  jupcr,  striking  fire  from  steel :  in  ihi'  white  lime- 
»tOM  riding  the  rng,  or  grey  lias,  nlCas  Ts'ewydd,  near 
liridgc-1-^nl .  5.  The  same  species  us  Nos.  J  and  4,  of 
a  (larkr  colour,  and  uf  ii  mure  flinty,  or  conchuidal 
fracture,  ncHT  Mcrthyr  Mawi,  tbc  seat  of  Sir  John  i 
Nichols,  Bart. 

In  Ptimbrokcshire,  the  most  striking  instance  of  ano 
naljr  in  the  while  limestone,  U  the  intrusion  of  a  red 
toil  tract  upon  a  suuslratuiu  of  rab,  oflhe  same  colour, 
more  argillaceous  than  the  red  gnndstone  substratum  of 
(be  red  soil  of  Bff  cknucksliire,  &c.;  and  consequently, 
Uits  red  soil  of  P'-inbrokcshire,  excels  that  of  the  Vale 
of  Uik,  &c.  *<  'i'hin  red  sulwtratum  when  throwu  up 
£4  ftud  J 
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and  exposed  io  sun  and  air,  becomes  friable,  and  breaks 
down  to  a  saponaceous  substance,  not  unlike  the  slate 
marl  found  about  Sutton  in  Warwickshire,  though  in* 
ferior  to  it  in  qualify.     The  rab  thus  pnlvertzed  be* 
eomcs  a  component  part  of  the  soil,  without  injuring  its 
quality ;  and  the  shovellings  of  roads  composed  of  this 
material,  when  mijicd  with  lime,  makes  an  excellent 
compost  manure.     The  general  thickness  of  this  red 
loamy  soil  is  from  6  to  14  inches;  average  about  10 
inches  *.'*     This  soil  is  found  rather  preferable  to  the 
adjoining  one  on  limestone,  for  grass ;  springs  of  water 
are  more  abundant  in  it;  but  for  corn,  the  soil  on  lime- 
stone has  the  preference.  Both  the  tracts,  thcUmc*stone 
and  red  rab,  having  an  easy  undulating  surface,  and 
being  most  remote  from  the  mountains,  are  less  afiected 
by  rains.     For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  superior 
quality  of  the  soil,  the  quantity  and  success  of  tillage 
IS  greater  in  Castle  Martin  hundred  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  Pembrokeshire :  and  were  it  otherwise,  thesup* 
ply  of  wheat  in  this  county  would  be  rather  defective. 

The  boundary  of  this  red  soil  tract  in  Castle  Martin, 
may  bedefincd  by  drawing  aline  from  Freshwater,  east 
through  St.  Petrox  (Llan*Bedrog)  to  Shepey  islet  on 
the  southern  entrance  into  Milfurd  Haven.  The  tract 
to  the  south  of  the  line,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
breadth  to  St.  Gawen^s  Point,  will  be  all  limestone. 
To  tiic  north  of  the  line,  from  Shepey  to  Nangle  Cas- 
tle, about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  will  be  red 
Tab  soil,  diminishing  in  breadth  in  its  progress  east- 
ward.  At^angle  the  limestone  recommences,  and  the 
line  of  partition  cuts  the  islet  of  Skokani  in  twain,  the 
southern  part  being  red  rabstone,  and  the  northern  lime- 

*  Mr.  HamU,  in  Original  Report. 

stone. 
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stone.  This  latter  limestone  includes  the  islets  of  Sko- 
mar  and  Oresholm,  and  runs  in  a  line  from  W.  by  N. 
to  £.  by  8.  under  the  town  of  Pembroke  to  Carew  and 
T^iby.  North  of  this  second  limestone  is  another  nar* 
rower  slip  of  similar  red  rab  soil,  running  as  a  bound? 
ary  between  the  limdKoneand  the  coal  tracf. 

Uas  limestone^  more  commonly  known  by  the  namt 
of  Aberihaw  limestone,  is  in  colonr  of  various  shades, 
from  azure  or  sky  bine  to  pale  grey;  with  a  few  acci- 
dental masses  of  other  colours.     When  burnt  into  lime 
it  is  of  a'buff  colour,  the  characteristic,  according  to 
the  late  Mr.  Smcaton,  of  all  limes  setting  in  water. 
This  quality  is  found  to  be  derived  from  a  certairi  por« 
lion  of  iron  it  contains,  which  being  calcined  with  tho 
calcareous  part  of  the  stone,  makes  it  equal  if  nut  supe« 
nor  to  the  mortar  made  of  the  pozzolana  of  volcanic 
countries  mixed  with  common  lime.     It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Kirwan  and  Dr.  fliggins,  that  if  the  pozzolana 
cement  be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  not  harden. 
The  lias  lime  has  therefore  the  superiority:  it  con- 
tains both  principles,  tlie  ferrnginous  and  calcareous 
within  itself;  and  hath  moreover,  the  more  extensively 
useful  quality  of  hardening  in  air  as  well  as  in  water. 
Buildings  well  made  with  it,  soon  become  a  kind  of 
petrifaction.     However,  the  quality  which  constitutes 
its  chiefest  excellence   as  mortar,  deteriorates  its  valuo 
as  land  manure:  it  is  considered  inferior  for  that  pur- 
pose to  white  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5;  f.  e» 
20  bushels  of  white  lime  is  deemed  equal  to  50  bushels 
of  the  lias  kind  ;  and  some  say  60. 

Lias  limestone  is  found  in  many  parts  of  England ;  in 
the  ODunties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Warwick,  Lein 
cester,  8:c.;  and  in  those  of  Flint  and  Anglesey  in 
North-Wales;  but  this  of  Giamoi^gaDy  acocnding  to  Mr. 

Smeatooi 
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Smeaton,  and  indcct]  nccordiiifi;  to  Hic  lung  aiul  gene- 

jal  experience  or  ages,  is  llit'   best  Iiillicrlu  known  Tor 

r  vstcT-work  morlnr,  and  fov  buiiditi^  in  general ;  which 

Fnaj'  be  nctrountcd  for  in  this  maiinur.     Liim  timct>(oiic 

■  all  parts  has  a  pucuUiitily  of  slmliFicafion  and  este- 

ior  cliaraclcr,  so  thai  »  rock  of  it  may  be  known  al  a 

V.  The  Ginila  areof  vaiiou&liiickncas,  from  nfcvT 

inclies  (u  a  few  fi.'cl  i  and  lUoac  commonly  si'paralcd  by  a 

few  inches  thickiiL-ssof  murlyclay.  Tlic  fcrniginous  in* 

gredicnt  sc<^ins  (o  be  concocitinlid  in  the  intrrior  |wtI  of 

each  stratum;  llii'onlrr  sides  ihcrcof  beiiii;  more  poroue, 

and  ofapnler colour.  Jn  inland  iibcirs  the  »Iratii  arc  burnt 

altofTctbrr,  Iho  argillaceuus  ati   well  as  the  ferrnginous 

«a1cili-.     IIltp,  al  Abciiliiny,  or  other  inaidimc  coasts, 

the  strata  tumbled  down,  wi'liin  reach  of  the  tides,  are 

t  brokrn  and  rolled  about,  nntil  Ihi-y  are  reduced  in 

Lcouiiiled  pebbles  or  nodules,  from  a  few  ounces  to  many 

Ipoonda  weight;  and  these  conibtonly  of  the  nucleus 

r  kernel  part,  the  more  useless  shell  being  worn  ofTby 

■  Ae  nbra&ion  of  llie  furious  tides.     These  rounded  lius 

I  ]Kbbl(S  nic  driven  on  shore  in  incxhanslibic  (joantitirs. 

F  'Thr  lime  is  also  Ibund  exceedingly  UM-fiil  and  durable 

r  In  flooring,  i[i  malt-kilns,  farmhouses,  and   thrasihin^ 

"flooTH,  t\herc  plank  urc  scarce. 

The  Blue,  at  Jiag  lias,  in  its  name  bespeaks  ila 
colour,  and  Us  use  in  flooring  and  tomb-stones,  &c.  It 
is  eiluale  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Plain  of  t^Uraor- 
gao.  I U  sea-coast  boundary  is  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  lily  lo  Sully,  about  four  mik-s;  and,  in  a  trans- 
Tersp  line,  from  the  const  inland,  or  northward  to  Ciic- 
rau  and  l.eckwilL,  on  ibc  road  from  Cardiff  to  Cow- 
bridge,  about  five  miles.  At  Sully  it  is  intersected  by 
(hat  branch  of  the  white  lime  tract  which  cxteads  from 
the  boundary  ol  tlie  coal  tract  oo  the  nortbj  had  taking 
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ui  its  coane  tlio  islets  of  Sully,  FlaUhoIm  and  8(cep» 
liolfD,  seems  to  cross  the  Channel  info  Somersetstiliv^ 
and  along  the  Mendip  ridge  into  WiHsbire.  This  In* 
inwtding  tract  of  white  limestone  extends  from  Hully  to 
Bany,  about  two  miles.  At  Barry  the  separated  part  of 
the  blue,  or  flag  lias  commences,  and  continues  west  about 
three  miles  to  Forth  Kerry.  From  the  shore  northward 
it  czftfiicis  to  Bonfilston,  on  the  Cowbridge  road^  from 
fire  to  six  miles. 

At  Forth  Kerry  the  grey  or  rag  lias  commeniM, 
whseb  occopics  the  sea  coast  io  the  west  of  Donraveii 
Catfir,  about  14  miles ;  and  in  breadth  inUml  aboui 
VK  Biles.  Several  smaller  and  detached  tracts  of  f  bia 
appear  engrafted  in  the  while  linsestonr,  as  ai 
Coycbvrch,  Bridge-End;  and  in  the  Vak^f 
I,  at  Fonty  Carraid,  near  Llandafl;  Hi.  Fagans, 
fa  aoper  Ely^  Peterston,  Ac 
The  B^tiard  lias  ia  a  coanecting  link  between  the 
wfciae  fiiBcaloDe  and  the  true  lias,  Ita  %iU»Mium  n  wm^ 
4iat  m  wufl  as  rU  cuabiy.  Being  slightly  taialed  wMh 
heO.'tr  vm  an^ufp  ami  wone  im  mmttt  tbaai 
iasffKcin:  a:i'i  th^iev;efiein  boiCh  caMa  wM 
tm  Ike  whiae  iune.  It  is  found  ia  a  trael  M  tha 
ac  I  \gnr.  er  a  W'^a^r^^thattie*.   thsat  four  asMw 

Tsnesir  in  aaucher  tract  af  il  w  Ihe  parisii  a# 
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earth)  slightly  eOcrvescing  with  the  stronger  ticids.  th 
ftome  places  it  is  iiulurated,  but  itsooti  crumbles  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  pinctpal  tngrcdtrnt  is  a  very 
fine  silex,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  which  has  bci*n  used 
Hrlth  success,  as  tripoli,  in  polbhtrig  marble.  In  this 
tnass  oF  red  earth  are  found  five  or  nix  l>ech  of  fine 
gypseous  alabaster;  from  whence  the  West  of  Eni^hirid, 
And  the  counties  up  the  Severn^  Gloucester,  Hereford, 
Worcester,  &c.  are  supplied.  It  has  been  tried  as  h 
manure,  but  found  worthless  in  this  climate.  It  po^.yer'^ 
fully  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  fhenct; 
most  probably  its  boasted  effects  in  the  more  arid  cH* 
nature  of  America*  Some  of  this  alabaster  is  the  finest 
jret  discovered  in  Britain ;  scarcely  inferior  in  beautiful 
whitetiesfl  and  polish  to  the  statuary  marble  of  Carrara 
in  Italy. 

The  blue  lias  and  the  red  earthy  by  croppinc^  out 
Mar  Sully,  rest  obliquely  upop  the  ends  of  the  hori* 
•ontal  strata  of  the  white  limestone  tract  already  no* 
ticed  as  passing  over  the  Channel  into  Somersetshire. 
Under  the  white  limestone  are  beds  of  a  siliceous  na-> 
ture,  called  licre  porphyry;  and  under  the  porphyry  is 
M  amorphous  mass  of  freestone,  called  fire-stone,  and 
bull-rock,  which  works  well,  and  Invars  the  weather. 
The  horizontal  strata  of  white  limestone,  and  their  in« 
ferior  accompaniments,  the  porphyry  and  bull-rock, 
continue  from  Sully  to  Barry ;  where  the  second  or 
M^rated  tract  of  blue  lias  commences,  and  coverinir, 
us  before,  the  bed  of  red  marl  or  tri|)oli.  They  con» 
tili\ie  from  two  to  three  miles  to  Forth  Kerry,  where  the 
grey  or  rag-lias  commences,  and  continues  to  form  the 
cttfl'sof  the  coast  for  upwards  of  14  miles  to  Dunraven. 
For  this  length  of  coast  the  rag-lias  monopolizes  the 
^ale  depth  of  the  cliffs,  a  bundled  feet,  more  or  less> 

above 
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ibove  the  sea,  (and  how  much  more  below  is  not  known) 
without  any  foreign  admixtures,  save  marly  inter! iningn 
ip  the  joints  of  the  strata.  The  rag-lias  is  here  at 
lis  extreme  western  point,  being  cut  out  by  other  sub* 
sJ  allocs. 

About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Dunraven  Castle,  whern 
the  cliff  is  diminishing  into  a  sandbank  plain^  th§ 
lowest  substance  that  could  bo  observed  at  high  watef 
(Oct.  I6ih,  1911),  was  primitive  limestone  in  mawi 
liaving  no  strata,  but  cracks  in  all  diroctions-^-coarsi?! 
so^y  fractuve^  2.  Above  this,  a  thick  bed  of  limfk* 
stoiie,  coarse  grained,  but  loss  indurated  than  No*  )» 
S,  Limestone,  the  same  as  No.  9;  all  dipping  con^i* 
dcrabiy  to  the  8.E.  4.  Puddingstonc,  of  rounds 
quarix  in  a  cement  apparently  calcareous;  but  bpfoTtf 
tills  bed  dips  below  the  sea,  it  falls  a  stratum  Ipwefi 
and  at  once,  at  a  transverse  joint,  occupies  thenccfor« 
ward  the  place  of  the  limestone  No.  S,  which  is  n9 
more  seen.  5.  Puddingstonc,  same  as  No.  4«  Iq 
the  west  of  the  transverse  joint  just  noticed  thisrc  aii 
only  two  beds  of  puddingstonc;  to  the  east  of  it,  therf 
are  three  beds.  6.  Upon  these  puddingstcnes  an:  /Mi 
veral  beds  of  diiTercnt  kinds  of  freestone ;  some  expfflfc 
ipgly  fine,  and  some  of  the  Purbcck  kind* 

Above  all  these,  rides  the  rag-lias,  from  QO  tp  }jDO 
strata  of  various  thickness;  with  marly  illinitionji  ig 
every  joint,  from  6  to  18  inches  thick.  Owing  to  tbf 
rapidity  of  the  dip  of  the  under  strata  just  describfd^ 
they  soon  dive  under  water,  and  the  rag-lias  ^loqi 
reigna  monarch  of  the  lofty  cliflf  eastward  to  the  guWuf 
at  the  western  gate  leading  to  the  Castle,  Hera  iff 
strata  become  horizontal  for  a  short  space,  until  th«;^ 
are  disarranged,  and  thrown  into  the  utmost  confosioA 
by  tbepre-oeciipation  of  a  mass  of  amorphous  prinoM 
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tire  limrstone,  wliicli   occupies  tlie  wliote  of  (be  pro- 

LmoDtory  south-west  of  Ihc  Cnstle.     This  mass  is  stud' 

)eil  nil  its  surface,  in  some  parts,  vritli  pirces  of  dull, 

PUnnkish,   and  opaque  garnets,  some  amorphous  and 

pothers   cubic;  an<!   ihc  wliolc   rurmtng  a  nucleus  to 

pnp<!Tincumbcnt  conglomernle  strata  of  limcBlnjto,  nearly 

if  not  equally  primitive  as  itself.     Having  pnsst'd  this 

promontory,  the  ra^-Hits   pursui*5   its  progn.'ss,  undis- 

(urbed,  but  with  yarious  indulations,  towards  the  cast. 

The  foregoing  stratifications  at  the  western  and  ens- 

f  em  cxt  rem  il  its  of  the  lias  I  met,  \t  ill  be  better  understood 

by  ri'ference  to  Plate  I.  fig.  I  riilI  2. 

There  is  Boraetbing  curinns  in  tho  history  of  the 
isolated  rng'tins  tract  near  Bridge-End.  Its  most  pro- 
minent feature,  in  a  bold  csc;\rpmc(it,  faces  Mr.  Dare's 
I  Woollen  Manufactory ;  where  it  appears  fo  dip  prc- 
eipitnfcly  tolhcS.E.  undcrlhe  rhurch  of  CnsNcwydd, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Cnstle.  At  the  summit  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  white  Itmeslone,  which  is  burnt  there  in  a 
kiln  for  manure.  Under  the  whole  mass  of  white  and 
lias  limestone  is  found  a  bed  of  rounded  lias  {lebbU-s, 
similar  to  those  upon  tlie  si-a  coast,  at  AbtTlliaw,  &c. 
which  extends  northwards  as  far  as  the  Vornwjf,  where 
the  bed  is  interrupted  by  the  millstone  strata  verging 
upon  the  coal  tract.  The  str.-itificntinu  and  incUnatioti 
of  the  rag-lias  arc  regnlar  where  it  has  wo  supcrincuw 
bent  strnt.i ;  but  ander  tlic  while  limrstone,  it  is  nil 
confusion.  Where  the  strata  haye  ajipraached  so  near 
tho  vertical  jwsitiou  as  to  i^tclinc  70  or  ^  degrees, 
some  of  them  appear  as  if  Ihey  had  actually  tumbled 
OVI.T.  This  (met  extends  westward  about  lour  miles  : 
Ijallaston  stands  upon  it. 

In  the  grey  or  rag-lias,  nud  in  the  bastard  lias  tnictc, 
%K  found  Ih'Js  of  siliceous  ftccstone,  and  other  kinds 
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of  liimlsfone.  The  qiiaiililics  nrc  not  grcaf,  rxccpling 
on  tlie  boandnry  of  the  ciial  trnct,  us  ut  Bralj^u-EaJ, 
CoHy,  VyXv,  &c. 

Ill  till!  bIoik^  of  llic  liiis  Irncis,  brsidca  tlie  iistial  mm- 
Tine  pctriHciiliitiis  of  the  white  lime  trncf,  arc  nisi*  found 
Btborrons,  Tcgclnblc,  and  land  niiimal  p<'trifnctionB. 
The  fliflt-fcn»  in  the  accidc^ntal  cnnltHits,  if  Eucb  (licy 
m»y  b^  rallvil,  found  in  these  tMo  species  of  limestone; 
one  htiving  calcareons,  th«  other  siliceous  frontone 
—one  having  m<.>tnllic  ores,  the  other  iioite ; — one 
befn?  iioder  ciml,  the  oilier  iicver  ; — one  having  marine 
petrifactions  sikI  marini;  oiity;  (ht?  otinf  ndilin;;  to 
those,  KHDc  Tnnd  nnimal,  and  some  ve^'tabfu ', — niul 
bath  ipiicies  of  limestinic  intermingled  in  separate 
ftulehra  ill  the  sanwi  lt;Tel  pbiii : — seems  to  be  »  dilficulljr 
culctiliifi'd  (o  exercise  the  tulenlH  of  the  HufiboiiB  of 
Philosophy. 

The  lias  tracts  malic  no  further  pnn;ress  weslwanl 
iten  about  half  a  miltr  to  (he  wr*!  of  Uunravfu,  ami 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Lallnslon.  Gowcr, 
(hnvfiire,  is  entirely  devoid  of  it,  iM.'in|r  all  composed 
of  uhilc  Umcslone.  The  same  is  understuod  of  ChMIc 
Martin  in  Pembrokeshire  ;  though  Ihc  culour,  texture, 
end  fracture  of  the  tinislonc  wrhcreofllH:  eastern  front  of 
Kisckpole  Court  in  built,  r^'winble  Ihmc  of  true  Man; 
and  (bough  the  siFRtifteni imi  of  llie  Be:t  cliOs  about  (be 
Tocks  called  the  CnstleH^hAs  illinilionD  of  mnrly  clay  of 
Bercral  inches  (hickness  in  every  juiiii,  ;  yet  as  the  limc- 
•itonc  having  these  extirlnr  chiinirtcritlic»  of  (me  Has  it 
aahl  to  burn  to  very  white  lime,  it  cannot  be  sofliciendj 
fi.-rni);hioiis  (ii  proilnoe  u  cement  in  wafer. 

"  Tlic  Chinese  sounding  Ktune,  ctillcd   llion  Ch* 

^caJcopfiotMts  Pfiiiii)  Is  re|>orled  by  the  Duke  de  Chual- 

eea  lo  consist  of  calcattotK  «arlh,  bitnmitnj  aiidirsn." 

Kirwan 
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Kirwan  Vol.  I.  114.  There  is  a  cubic  block  of  lime- 
Irtooe,  about  18  inches  io  a  side,  called  St.  Gawm'g 
fiell,  near  the  ruinous  Chapel  of  that  namC)  in  Ca^le 
Jdartin :  on  being  struck  with  a&other  stone  it  giv<^  a 
metallic  sound  ;  and  if  that  sound  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  Considerable  portion  of  iion  in  the  composition  of 
{h6  stone,  niaj  it  not  lead  to  a  further  suspicion  that 
Castle  Martin  is  not  devoid  of  lias  limestone;  or  such 
as  will  yield  lime  cementing  in  water  ?  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  interest  to  Pembrokeshire,  as  the  lias 
stone  of  Aberthaw  in  Glamorganshire  may  be  procured 
in  any  quantities  at  a  small  expense,  by  water ocarriage. 
On  the  coast  of  Castle  Martin,  the  cliffs  are  remark* 
ably  grand  and  extremely  picturesque  in  their  stratifi- 
cation ;  espeeially  about  the  Castles,  and  opposite  the 
Crowstone  rock.  Some  rocks  about  90  feet  high, 
about  from  Ave  to  seven  yards  square,  are  isolated  by 
the  sea;  and  in  the  summer  season  covered  by  eligugs^ 
a  singular  species  of  migratory  birds,  supposed  by 
ssoologibts  to  be  the  same  as  the  puffins  of  Priest*holm 
islet  in  North  Wales.  In  tome  places  the  stratification 
of  the  cliffs  forms  arches  of  very  regular  construction, 
which  afford  passages  for  the  tides  into  vast  inland  ca- 
veras  of  tremendous  depth  when  viewed  from  above. 
A  sketch  of  the  stratification  of  one  of  these  curious 
cliffs,  near  Crowstone,   is  to  be  seen  Plate  I.  fig.  3. 

The  soils  upon  tlic  three  species  of  lias  limestone  ar« 
as  distinguishable  from  each  other  as  their  respective 
substrata.  The  soil  upon  the  blue  or  flag-lias,  is  a 
raven-grey  loam  from  five  to  eight  inches,  seldom  a 
foot  depth,  upon  a  strong  clayey  subsoil,  too  cohesiva 
to  permit  the  percolation  of  rain  or  other  water,  which 
in  flats  and  holloas  lodges  on  or  near  the  surface,  and 
produces  caniation  grassy  dyer's  broom,   and  other 
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granes  natural  to  such  soils.  The  surface  soib  bind 
and  crack  iu  dry  summers;  but  ou  being  mobtened  bj 
rain,  tbey  quickly  become  prolific  in  grasis.  Large 
cattle  are  reared  upon  this  soil;  tbey  thrive  well,  and 
fatten  equally  so,  when  of  proper  age.  It  is  not  fa«- 
Tourable  for  sheep  in  winter ;  but  brought  upon  it, 
from  other  parls,  in  the  drier  seasons  of  the  year,  they 
fatten  rapidly. 

The  rag  or  grey  lias  tracts  have  a  soil  nearly  a-kiu 
to  the  foregoing.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  medial  link  be- 
tween it  and  the  bastard  lias:  and  the  latter  holds  the 
same  medial  properties  between  the  rag-lias  and  the 
"white  limestone.  Less  tenacity  in  the  soil,  and  more 
frequent  crevices  in  the  white  limestone,  give  it  the 
property  of  quickly  disposing  of  surface  moisture,  and 
of  beibg  a  more  free  working  soil ;  but  less  capable  of 
bearing  a  long  course  of  tillage,  or  of  producing  a  lux- 
uriancy  of  herbage.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  discover 
that  the  bastard  lias  has  a  stronger  soil,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  share  of  moisture,  springs,  and  brooks, 
than  the  white  limestone;  but  less  so  than  the  two 
other  species  of  more  perfect  lias.  The  subsoil  of  the 
lias  species,  more  or  loss,  according  to  their  various 
gradations,  cflTervesces  wilh  strong  vinegar;  and  yet 
the  farmers,  in  general,  when  the  surface  soil  is  not  of 
sufficient  depth  to  bear  constant  cropping,  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  plough  deeper,  and  bring  up  this  marly 
subsoil.  They  say  the  crop  following  will  not  be  so 
good,  if  they  quit  their  farms  the  first  or  second 
year  afbr  deep  ploughing,  it  mi<|:ht  be  prudent  in 
them  not  to  alter  the  staple;  but  if  they  have  Ie^se^,  or 
a  prospect  of  continuing  a  few  years  loii^er,  this  strong 
marly  subsoil  ploughed  rip,  improved  bv  the  sun,  air, 
and   frost;  incorporated  with  the  thin,  harassed,  top 
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will  Biid  properly  manngcil  and  laanuroJ,  would,  it 
is  presumed,  make  a  congidorable  Alteration  in  the 
Yaluc  of  (lie  liiiid;  and,  ullimatHy,  in  the  profils  of 
Ibe  farmer,  ll  nctd  not  be  added,  that  the  stronger 
toils  upon  lias  arc  excelk-iilt^  adapted  lo  (be  growth  of 
wheat,  beatifi,  uali^,  and  cabbages;  and  the  lighter 
soils,  ill  addition  to  the  furegoiiig,  for  the  cullivatiou  of 
barley,  pease,  turnips,  sainfoin,  &c. 


IV.  Coal  Tract. 

The  nisdora,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  the  Creator, 
is  evident  in  all  bis  works.  The  riche&t  iioib  sddom 
produce  any  great  quantities  of  valuable  minerals; 
and  wherever  minerals  arc  profusely  bestowed,  there 
is,  generally,  a  natural  poverty  of  soil  on  the  sur- 
face- The  elevation  of  a  country  favours  the  dis* 
Covery  and  the  working  of  mines  ;  at  the  tnnie  lime  U 
contributes,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  to  the 
sterility  of  Ihe  soil ;  which  must  be  improved,  and  ren- 
dered more  fertih-,  by  the  indu»try  and  skill  of  man. 
The  eoaf  tract  of  Ibis  district  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is 
extensive,  elevated,  and  in  the  stale  of  nature,  compa- 
ratively bitrren.  In  several  respects  it  is  similar  (o  the 
poor  soils  of  the  ihale  or  slitte  tract,  already  describttl. 
The  gnisses,  shrtibs,  and  woods,  uf  both  (r»cls,  are 
generally  of  the  same  liinds  :  both  have  clays  lu-tir  tlic 
sorface,  and  eons«'giicntly  a  similar  and  poor  weepy 
top-soil.  This  similarity  uf  exterior  appearances  has 
induced  many  novices  in  gcolc^y  to  bore  and  search 
for  conl  in  liie  shale  or  »Iate  tract ;  where,  according 
to  the  best  syslein  of  mineralogy  hitherto  kw>wii,  coal 
is  not  to  be  found.  Tbey  mny  find  indurated  cktys  re- 
■irabliiig  the  bind  antl  the  dunck  of  coal  fields;  l>ut 
those  claya  do  nut  exhibit  any  vegetable  iinpmuoiis. 
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«Bll  U  Is  very  raidy  they  ute  in  any  degree  alluininovE. 
Tbej  tnny  find  a  blackUli  aliivcr  of  lUc  appearance  o£ 
coal;  but  if  it  will  ignilc,  it  will  be  owing  to  sulphur* 
ami  not  to  any  species  of  bitiicoen,  or  mineral  caibos. 

Tbore  arc  two  popular  opinions  respecting  coal. 
One  is,  that  coal  fKUM  run  in  parallel  zones  Toiind  (be 
globe;  tli«  other,  that  conl  may  every  where  be  fouml, 
if  we  tinh  Jtep  enough.  The  former  seems,  as  yet» 
to  be  an  a»crtiuii  without  proof;  the  latter  is  however 
laoie  easily  exploded.  We  may  bink,  assumiug  nt 
pTEfcnt  an  impossibilily,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  out 
of  n  con  I  lield,  without  finding  any  coal.  The  coal- 
locafiurcs  of  South  Wales  rest  upon  puddingstone,  ami 
other  TarieticB  of  siliceous  Htrnta,  which  the  coUiera, 
very  judiciously,  call  farewell  beds:  i,  e.  J'areisdl 
coo/,  there  is  no  more  to  be  hud  here,  by  sinking  deeper. 
Tbnc  farewell  beds  lie  u[)on  primitive  linuslone — that 
ipon  tbe  lower  puddiugbtone — that  upon  a  vast  depth 
of  ted  snndstnne — 'that  upon  many  miles  of  shale  anil 
dale,  and  the  Utter  ui)un  utjurphoiis  graHilin"  iDoun- 
laiiis,  the  highest  and  deepest  in  (tic  Principality.  To 
tink  tltrntigh  all  these  would  be  a  hopeless  tusk ;  anil  to 
cx])ect  coal,  in  beds,  between  tlii'se  several  varieties  of 
rocks,  would  be  us  useless.  They  have  all  a  general 
ilip  or  iiiclinatioit  (he  same  way,  and  of  course  crop  out 
o'bMsct,  (u  (he  contiary  poin(.  Had  coal  Ixhu  among 
'"Cin,  tome  of  its  hardest  accompaniments,  if  not  i\te 
ciHit  itself,  would  have  crept  out  or  bassctted  to  fie 
Mirliicc,  in  some  dingle  or  other:  but  this  ia  not  IJJV 
owe,  neither  is  it  (o  be  expected. 

Having  premised  thus  mucti  of  coal  in  general,  we 
wtll  reserve  tlie description  of  the  substrata,  varieties  of 
<^i  and  (buir  inlcimediate  measures,  for  the  Section 
on  FuW/eouliuing  ourselves,  lit  this  tract,  more  strictly 
<*  lie  tilh?  of  the  Section— ^orV  nntl  Surface. 
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Of  the  substances  accompanying  coal>  some  are  moNf 
or  less  sandy,  others  clayey  or  argillaceous.  All  of 
them  crop  or  basset  out  to  the  surface  in  their  turns* 
The  more  perishable  sandstones,  by  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  other  causes,  for  ages,  have  given  the 
adjacent  soils  a  character  of  dryness;  but  as  the  clayey, 
or  argillaceous  strata,  are  greater  in  number  and  quan* 
tity,  so  the  cold  and  iveepy  soils  produced  by  them,  so 
much  the  more  abound.  The  clayey  soil  of  the  coal 
tract  is  however  more  manageable  to  the  farmer  than 
that  of  the  slate  tract;  which  is  owing  to  its  being  more 
impregnated  with  a  fine  silex,  causing  it  to  fall  in  water, 
or  moulder  in  the  air,  more  readily.  The  top<«oiI, 
most  commonly,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  a 
black  peaty  earth,  from  four  to  eight  inches  thick; 
resting  upon  a  yellowish,  blueish,  or  a  light^brown 
clay,  from  one  to  four  feet  depth,  or  more:  and  both 
compounded  together,  by  a  judicious  system  of  tillage, 
tend  evidently  to  the  mutual  improvement  of  each  other. 

^^  The  coal  tract  solKlvill  succeed  better  in  tillage 
than  grass;  though  the  general  practice  is  contrary. 
"  Daear  yn  gofyn  ei  thrafod  o  hyd  yw  hi;*^  t.  e.  it 
is  a  soil  that  requires  frequent  stirring." — A  JLlangy^ 
felach  Farmer. 

This  farmer's  opinion  is  the  more  valid,  as  by  put- 
ting it  in  practice  upon  a  small  farm,  he  became  enabled 
to  manage  a  much  larger  one. 

We  heard  the  same  opinion  elsewhere — **  Ymae  tir 
y  hlaenau  yn  gofyn  ei  drafod  yn  fynych^  iddei  gadw 
mor  ysgawn  ag  y  gellir.  Dim  hwy  yn  welltdir  na 
blwyddyn  am  bob  cnwdJ**  t.  e.  the  soil  of  the  upland 
coal  tract  requires  frequent  tillage,  to  be  kept  as  light 
as  possible :  it  should  remain  no  longer  in  grass  than 
one  year  for  each  preceding  crop  in  the  course* 
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The  poor  cinycy  soils  of  the  state  tract  are  far  less 
improreablc  (Lun  llicsc  of  Itie  co;il  tract.  The  clay-  in 
the  UtUer  is  less  sliibboDi,  lime  is  more  convonieiit ;  and 
the  spirit  of  improveineiil  nniong  tlic  occupiers  more 
liki-ly  to  be  swakciii-il,  by  several  siiccesstiil  expori* 
raenta  made  by  tlie  Lessees  of  the  coal  and  iron-workg. 
Thnc  Are,  geiiGrnlly,  men  of  science  and  opulence, 
htbiluntcd  to  experiments  in  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fwtnns;  mid  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  soil,  were 
llierc  uo  other  motivi-,  would  compel  ihein  (o  use  every 
tSaii  to  improve  its  produce,  i^  order  to  support  n 
Hock,  indixpeiHitble  in  the  prosecnlioii  of  tlieir  works. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  cohI  tract,  lime,  its  great  im- 
prover, is  ut  hand  ;  urnl  in  the  centre  of  (lie  broadest 
partof  tile  tract  it  is  nut  above  1^  miles  olf;  but  in  too 
many  parts  the  roads  are  impassable  for  any  heavy  car- 
'iag^si  they  arc  however  annually  impfoving^  in  some 
pftrl  or  other. 

The  following  obsiM'VAtions  were  made  by  an  intrlU- 
geaat  improver  of  the  conl  tract  soil,  on  the  suuth'west- 
er»a    coast  of  Cacrmarihenshir*,': 

**  Oor  c!i[iiale   is   very  moist  about  the  autumnal 

K|***nox ;  but  nut  ko  much  as  reprisenled  to  prevent  the 

cultivation  of  wheat.     Sow  early,  before  the  rain  seta 

in»     and  then   you  wHI  reap  early.     1  do  so,  and  few 

ctO(M  equal  mine.     1  have  l)a<)  thi&  year   four  quarters 

w  *crc,  the  average  of  (be  country  not  being  above  two 

q^triers.     'Ihi-re  is  loo  much  [irejudice  against  the  soil 

i^tlte  coal  tract,  but  without  foundation,     it  will  pro- 

d'CerscclIent  corn,  where  dry  i  nrni  »  here  wet,  drain  i 

11*«»  limeabundually-     The  water  of  thecou)  tract  con- 

U"**  vitriolic  acid,  which    poisons  the  boU,  and  cause 

lito  produce  coarse  and  sour  herbage,  devil's  bit,  sca- 

biuui,  dyer's   broom,  centaury,   carnation  grass,  &c. 

11h calcareous  alkali,  given  freely,  will  oeutralizc  the 
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acid)  «nd  prepare  tbe  food  of  better  planls.'*'-— JZ^. 
Mr*  Evaas. 

^^  In  tbe  coal  tract,  on  the  north  aide  6f  Gower  in 
Glamorgamhire,  pari^g  and  burning  the  caretj  swaid 
19  practised)  with  the  addition  of  a.fuU  fallow's  lime  to 
the  ashes ;  and  four  abundant  crops  haipe  been  obtainni* 
On  objecting  to  «o  many  white  crops  being  lakeoy  the 
frrmcr's  answer  was«-*lbat  bj  such  cropping  the  pe»> 
tiiR'ss  of  the  soil  was  more  efiectually  killed  than  if  Im 
l^  been  more  lenient :  the  soil  became  sonudery  apd 
in  belter  condition  for  an  alternation  of  pasturage  ttf 
four  years  :  then  to  be  finllowed  and  cropped  as  befoitfi 
then  four  years  rest:  and  so  on  in  perpetual  alternation*. 
Xhis,  with  efectual  draining,  will  in  ten  or  twrifo 
years  destroy  the  peatiness  of  the  soil  for  ever ;  espec* 
cially  if  care  be  taken  to  plough  up  some  of  the  clayey 
subtil,  where  it  is  within  reach ;  or  to  collect  sound 
earth  for  lime  composts  in  every  fallow;  and  never  to 
burn  after  tbe  first  time.  Draining  well  is  of  the  fiirst 
importance,  and  then  the  white  clover  will  cover  the 
ground  iil^e  a  sheet.  Coal  ashes  is  an  excellent  sward- 
dressing  on  sach  soils,  and  so  is  lime." 

The  whole  of  the  six  counties  has  been  already  eati- 
mated,  according  to  tbe  scale  of  Smith's  Maps,  at 
4237  square  milei;  whereof  the  several  tracts  already 
described  occupy  nearly  the  following  proportions  s 

Slate  and  shale,  rab,  or  roch,  including  some  >  ^Qfg^ 
anomalies,    •••••••••••••••m**.......*******.***.....*  •••.  •••  ^ 

Reddish  soil  on  a  red  sandstone  base,  •m-.m— ••— •  400 

Limestone  in  Glamorganshire,   ^•••••^••••••••••••— ••  225 

Limestone  in  the  counties  of  Brecon^  Caermar-  7  j.^ 
men,  xemoroKe,   •••••••••••••••••••••••••••mmm..m««m«J 

Coal  tract  wilbin  the  above  four  counties,  »-...^  900 
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Op  melallic  ores,  in  (hiitlistrict,  (hose  of  lead  niu\ 
tron  nrr  (lie  most  abundant :  iron  in  (he  coui  trnct,  itud 
Imd  ill  the  stntc  and  w  hilt;  limestone  tracts, 

"  Limestone  (racts  nre  generally  (oo  dry  to  contnin 
lad  ore;  as  the  ore  could  not  be  formed  without 
wlcr."— J.  M. 

Another  J.  M.  {Mr.  MidiUelon,  in  bis  Survey  of 
Uiddleiex,  p.  26)  is  of  a  iliftcrcnt  opinion.  He  says— 
"  Lmd,  copper,  silver,  niid  ptrhiips  gold,  are  u»u- 
iHy  found  In  limcslune  utraln.  I  do  not  know  Mhcthet 
Ihey  are  en-f  met  wi(!i  out  of  il  ;  nnd  suspect  lliis  stone 
ofoondiboling  (ownrds  ihcir  fornDttion." 

Uo(h  the  above  theories  are  wrong.  Silver  ore,  in- 
drpradent  of  dial  of  lead,  vc  have  none  io  Britain  ; 
nvidirr  have  we,  il  is  supposed,  any  h'lid  ore  withont 
lilm  admixture.  Th«  lend  or«  of  ihc  ^rey  mDuntnin 
rock  tflbrd  considerably  mnrc  «ilver  than  those  im* 
brdded  in  limestone.  Both  lead  and  copper  have 
sboundfd,  and  may  still  abound,  bo(b  in  /tmr  j'one,  and 

In  limestone, — Uadoxe,  in  numerous  places  in  Flinf- 
shire  and  Denbighshire  in  North  Wales;  in  Ghirmor- 
E«nhii«  South  Wales;  in  Derbyshire,  Mendlp-htlli, 
^  in  l^ngland;  (he  islet  of  Isia,  Bathgate,  &c.  in 
Scotland. 

In  l^ej  mountain  rechs,  &c. — teadore,  inlhecoun- 
•fciofCaernarvon,  Melrionydd,  and  Montgomery;  In 
■hofe  50  mines  in  Cardignnsliirc;  in  Lord  Cnwdor's 
•""neat  Hhandir  y  Mwyn,  in  Cflermarthenabirej  in  the 
LUnvcrnach  Moitntulns  In  Pembrokeshire ;  at  Cwm 
^ia,  LUndriudod,  Llnmlegla,  &c.  in  Kadnorsbire; 
r  4  in 
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in  seveveral  places  in  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland ;  ii|  " 
the  Lead  Hills,  Wanlock  Head,  Machymore  in  GaU 
loway,  Tjndrum  in  the  Highlandsi  &c.  in  Scotland. 
'  J  in  granite  or  moorstone|-rin   Cornw^ll^  Strotittan 
in  Scotland,  JSrc. 

vTbe  greatest  icopper  mine  jn  Britain^  that  of  Pariji 
Mountain,  is  not  in  limestone.  Other  inferior  copper 
mines  are,  some  in  limestone,  and  some  in  rocks  of  ^ 
different  genus :  so  is  the  sulphat  of  zinc,,  or  black  jack; 
but  calamine,  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  generally  accom* 
panics  limestone.  .  ;.' 

.  To  return  to  the  Minerals  of  South  Wales— rTwcnty 
years  back  it  bad  produced,  in  value,  more  /eoi/ tbm 
iron ;  in  twenty  years  to  come,  the  ca^e  will  be  reverSf 
ed.  Therefore,  as  an  agricultural,  as  well  as  ^  com- 
mercial and  fighting  nation,  we  ought  to  give  iron 
the  lead^.  There  is  no  iron  pre,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  district ;  but  there  19 
iron  stone^  apparently,  in  inexhaustible  abundanqe,  911 
the  coal  tract ;  both  in  strata,  and  in  objato  noduksi 
called  balls  of  mine j  running,  with  their  popcomitant 
measures,  the  whole  extent  of  the  tract.  The  strata  aro 
commonly  of  small  thickness,  varying  from  one  to  five, 
inches.  The  balls  of  mine  are  of  various  si^,  from 
two  to  sixteen  and  twenty  pounds  weight,  and  upwards^ 
even  to  three  cwt.  Both  kinds  are  poorer  in  metal  than 
the  iron  ore  of  the  north  of  England,  &c.  in  the  propoff 
tion  of  30  to  70  per  cent. :  but  the  contiguity  of  this  iroa 
stone  to  coal  fuel,  its  extent,  and  the  convenience  of 
procuring  it,  by  mining  for  coal^  and  the  frequency  of 
dells  intcrst'cting  the  tract  in  deep  hollows,  &;c.  makie 
ample  amends  for  its  poverty  in  metal. 

*  An  mstance  of  the  obyious  necessity  pf  chapgiog  the  orthography  .of 
/|ia^  (metal }  into  ledd 
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The  general  position  of  the  iron  strata  in  the  coal* 
measares,  may  be  understood  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  Cyfarihfa  and  Dowlais  Sections,  near  Mer- 
thyrTudfuk 

Cjfartbfa*    Dvwiait, 

Number  of  veins,  or  beds  of  ironstone  or  \ 
•    ball  mines,  lying  between  strata  of  all  u-  >  22    ••••    t6 
minoQs  schist,  called  cleft,  cluncb,  &c.  3  * 

Ditto  between  rock  and  clunch  .•••    S    ••••      8 

Ditto  between  clunch  and  coal  2 

Ditto  between  clunch  and  fire  clay  —    i 

Ditto  between  rock  and  coal  » ..••      1 

Ditto  between  clunch  and  freestone  ••••      3 

28    ....    58 

■    t' 

The  veins  of  ironstone,  and  beds  of  mine-balls,  are 
much  rpore  numerous  in  the  lower  strata  than  in  the 
upper  strata  of  the  Cyfarihfa  Section.  The  whole  depth 
is  about  689^  feet.  In  the  upper  516  feet,  there  are 
only  two  veins  of  ironstone,  one  tour,  the  other  three 
inches  thick  ;  and  but  four  beds  of  mine-balls,  one  of 
two  inches,  two  of  three  inches,  and  one  of  14  inches; 
the  latter  containing  balls  of  three  cwt.  In  this  upper 
division  are  18  beds  of  coal. 

In  the  next  103  feet  there  are  19  beds  of  ironstone, 
pin,  and  ball  mines,  alternating  with  as  many  strata  of 
clunch,  called  there  blue  cleft,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  mineral,  exceptiu*^  two  or  three  instances 
of  hard  rock  a  few  feet  in  thickness.  In  this  division 
there  is  no  coal. 

In  the  lower  70  feet  are  three  beds  of  ironstone  and 

pin  mine,  of  two  an<l  a  half,  thne,  and   four  incheg 

thickness;  all  between   strata  of  clunch.     Inthisdivi* 

^i^n  axe  four  beds  of  coal. 

The 
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The  beds  of  Teinttcipe  atid  miBe-baib  W117  i«  thitk« 
Hess  from  two  inches  to  tire  and  a  half  inches.  Om 
bed  of  mine^balls  o^urs  of  seven  inches  thtcIciMBSf 
and  one  of  14  inches^  before  noticed — average  Ihiek^ 
ness  four  inches—total  depth  of  iron  mines,  nine  fiset 
and  a  quarter. 

The  presence  of  iron  in  frequent  beds,  indieatei  the 
absence  of  coal;  and  vkeveria.  In  the  Cjlsrtbfii 
Section,  above  described,  the  upper  division  has  18 
beds  of  coal,  and  only  bUx  beds  of  iron  mine ;  the  mid* 
die  division  has  10  beds  of  iron  mine  ivithont  anj  cotti 
and  the  lower  division  has  four  beds  of  coal,  and  thid 
beds  of  iron  mine. 

The  Dowlais  Section  has  some  similarity  of  general 
stratification  to  that  at  Gyfarthfa ;  though  the  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  mine  seem  more  generally  diffused,  upon 
the  whole,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  Section :  but 
if  the  Dowlais  Section  be  more  minutely  divided  into 
nine  classes  of  strata,  the  increase  of  iron  in  one  class, 
18  a  sure  index  of  a  decrease  of  coal,  and  vice  versa^ 
and  that  in  a  regular  alternation,  as  wilt  appear  by  the 
following  table. 


Clasies  of  Strste. 


1st  or  upper  class     •  • 

2d •••• 

3d 

4th     

5th     

eth    

7th 
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Tbe  fafcgoiagTxtrBcls  are  inserted  here,  as  illustni. 
(Itv  of  (lie  (lotition  luid  quantity  of  iron  naint-i;  the 
enuie  wciions  being  reiorreJ,  among  others,  fur  ibe 
Cliiiptcr  OD  Rural  Economj— Section  on  Fuel. 

The  irun  mines  of  llie  northern  and  eastern  silks  of 
\im  minerii  basin,  ate  cl)ii;fly  wrorked  ;  and  tlioM,  in 
any  coniidcrablc  de^ei',  wlicro  (lie  nccompiinying  CMial 
id  of  a  coking  qmiUty,  fit  for  IIk  blast  furnaces.  On 
Ibcsoullicrn  side  uF  t lie  basin,  the  ironiifotic,  &c.  nre 
u]BaUygood,  i(  nut  superior  to  those  of  the  nurtlicm 
ii^c;  Imt  owing  lo  circumstances,  arc  as  yet  neglected, 
cscqtlingat  Neath,  and  a  few  other  |)lac«. 

The  cb a rac) eristics  ofthis  itoustone,  Rgrec  with  those 
tllliti  iM  variety,  1st  family,  and  4th  lril)euf  iron  otvs 
inKirwan's  Mineralogy — Vol.  II.  p.  173.  and  edit.-— 
being  by  him  cullt;d  Cumnum  upland  argillacevur  iron* 


Some  T^ctnUe  cxuvia  are  found  in  the  argillnceous 
oml-measnrcs.  The  Inie  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Llanclly 
in  (.'nmnatthenshire,  had  in  his  piwsL'uBtun  a  cotamon 
ba:H  nul,  n (ijiarcnlly  bort^  by  a  Wjuirrel,  and  llie  ker- 
ni-l  acao|K-d  out,  which  was  found  incloBed  in  a  solid 
n>cl(,  J9  fnlhonis  deep ;  whereof  16  fulhoms  were  above 
I'w  nul,  and  three  futhomg  below,  over  a  bed  of  coal. 
^*Vi  the  ruck  wss  e  depth  of  iwo  fiithitms  uf  soil  and 
"('ki  loose  fiubKlnnces;  so  Ihnt  the  nut  was  imbcddnl 
■nabartl  rock  at  the  depth  of  108  feel  from  the  surface. 
Ht.  Evans  put  the  nut  intoan  empty  glass,  and  in  two 
"I  IWce  days  il  crumbleil  into  powder,  Lusui  natural 
>n^  nuit  lti«&cd  off  the  stage.  Could  Mr.  Evans  be  in 
an  error  owing  to  a  decrptio  visrUf  If  the  hollow  shell 
^*tTiacUMed  the  kernel  of  a  hazel  nut,  it  proves  the 
ililuviiQ  origin  of  coal. 

Lead 
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2.  Lead  ore  claims  the  secoiid  phce,  in  point  orpfo* 
fit  and  national  advantage.  The  red  sandstone  and  ooal 
tracts  are  devoid  of  it ;  though  it  has  been  found  to  m 
good  amount  in  the  other  two  tracts  of  white  limestone 
and  slate. 

Lead  ore  in  the  white  limestone  has  been  fonnd  in 
several  parts  of  Glamorganshire;  in  the  blets  of  Flat* 
holm,  Barry,  &c.  at  Llantryddyd,  Coychnrch,  Mer- 
thyr  Mawr,  Newton,  Coed  Lai,  Maen  Llwyd,  in  the 
parish  of  Ruddry,  about  three  miles  east  of  Caerphilt ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  are  the  three  following : 

1 .  All-Slade  Mine,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
sea-shore,  in  the  parish  of  Bishopston,  in  Gower:— 
The  father  of  a  respectable  writer  and  traveller,  now 
living,  formerly  procured  13,000/.,  clear  profit,  from 
a  belly  of  ore  in  a  pipe  vein,  at  this  place.  The  pipe 
Tein,  as  usual,  closing,  he  lost  all  traces  of  it;  but, 
in  a  true  raining  spirit,  he  pursued  his  research  until 
he  had  spent  1000/«  exclusive  of  the  12,000/.  he  had 
once  pocketed  as  clear  gain.  The  mine  was  re-opened 
about  three  years  back ;  several  tons  of  ore  were  pro* 
cured,  but  the  work  was  afterwards  relinqtfished* 

3.  Texogoed  Mine,  in  the  parish  of  Llanganna,  near 
Cowbridge.  Here  the  grand  vein  runs  nearly  east  and 
west  through  the  limestone,  and  hading  to  the  noon 
sun.  On  the  south  side  of  the  vein  is  a  blueish  calca* 
reous  earth  callen  liman.  The  vein  itself,  called  the 
red  vein,  from  the  colour  of  its  contents,  has  nodulea 
of  lead  ore  imbedded  in  it,  with  a  rider  of  calcareous 
freestone.  Three  parallel  veins,  called  blue  veins^ 
run  obliquely  from  the  north-west  into  this  red  vein. 
The  ore  of  the  blue  veins  is  galena,  or  the  laminar 
potter's  ore.    Near  the  junction  of  one  of  the  blue  veins 

with 
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with  the  transFerse  red  vein,  a  shaft  was  sunk,  and  a 
rich  belly  of  steel-grained  ore  was  discovered.  This* 
iadaced  the  miners  to  sink  two  other  shafts  near  the 
junction  of  the  other  two  blue  veins  with  the  red  vein, 
and  with  equal  success.  This  circumstance,  as  it 
docidates  a  point  hereafter  to  be  discussed,  respecting 
the  regular  bearing  of  the  richer  parts  of  parallel  mine« 
ral  veins,  will  be  further  explained  by  a  sketch  in 
Plaie  L  fig.  4. 

3.  The  Park  Mine,  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
Lhmtrisant,  is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute«- 
It  is  said  that  500  miners,  &c.  were  employed  here 
about  40  years  back.  The  ore  is  galena,  matrix  spar^ 
io  limestone — bearing  of  the  vein  E.  and  W.  This 
mine  being  under  water,  a  level  was  cut  through  coaly 
under  the  limestone,  to  dry  it.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
minC)  is  its  being  in  limestone  over  coal.  Only  one 
otker  instance  of  coal  under  limestone  was  noticed  in 
this  district,  which  is  at  PwU  Tor  y  Gelliy  near 
TrecasUe,  in  the  parish  of  Llanhary ;  which  will  be 
further  described  in  treating  of  Coal-measures,  in  the 
Section  on  Fuel. 

As  the  slate  or  shale  tract  is  much  more  extensive 
than  the  limestone  tract,  so  arc  its  mines  of  lead  ore 
much  more  numerous. 

In  Radnorshire^  lead  ore  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  remotest  times  near  Llandrindod.  The  mine 
^as  worked  so  late  as  the  year  1799,  but  has  ever  since 
beennej2;Iectcd. 

2.  *'  Mwyn  plwm  yn  y  graig  yn  Llandegla,*'  i.  e. 
Lead  ore  in  the  rock  at  Llandegla. — Letters  to  Lhut/d^ 
1697.— Some  faint  trials  have  now  and  then  been 
nude  there  of  late  years.     Llandegla  lies  a  few  miles  to 

the 
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the  norUueast  of  LUndrindod;  snd  lo  the  nortli>«est 
of  the  tatter  place,  lies, 

3.  Cwm  Elain.  Tharaas  (irovf,  Esq.  bought  u 
ma  n»i  oil -house  am]  cslalcat'this  plncc,  and  occasion- 
ally resided  there,  for  llic  iiake  of  improvements,  and 
the  introduction  of  tlic  Wiltshire  ayslem  of  the  fold- 
ing husbandry  with  South  Down  sheep.  About  the 
year  1796,  in  culling  a  drain  in  a  dell  between  two 
hills,  the  workmen  crossed  a  vein  of  K-ad  ore  very  near 
the  surface.  Mr.  Grovr  worked  the  mine  at  his  own 
expense,  as  long  ns  profits  wercccrUin.  In  n  short 
lime  his  clear  gains  mnounted  1o  500/.  The  shafts 
filling  with  water,  and  expenses  multiplying,  reduced 
bis  former  profits  to  SOO/.  lie  then  prudeiilly  leased 
the  works  to  a  Mining  ComiutRy.  The  veins  run 
from  N.E.loS.W.  The  ore  is  gntcna,  BccompiUiied 
by  blend  or  snlphat  of  zinc,  quartz,  &c.  in  a  mixed 
matrix  of  quartz  and  grey  mounlBin  rock.  Thu  sides 
•cem  (o  be  too  imperfectly  indurnled. 

Rrechnockskire  has  nearly  escaped  without  any  me- 
tallic ores  ;  at  least  very  few  have  hilheilo  been  disco- 
vi^red.  Some  traces  of  Ifad  ore  have  been  observed, 
and  trials  made,  near  the  Dinas  limeslOFie  rock,  in  the 
parish  of  Pendcrin.  3.  In  the  hills  of  Llani^on,  sooth 
of  the  Hay,  some  veins  of  lead  ore  have  been  discovered 
some  years  back,  and  worked  ;  but  the  expenses  wera 
grriiler  than  llie  profits. 

Jn  Ihc  stale  or  shale  tr.icl  of  this  county,  ores  are 
•till  fewer.  A  little  sulphat  of  copper  has  been  disco- 
\*red  near  Niint  y  Car,  in  the  parish  of  J.laTiwrthwl, 
not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Elain  and  >Vye. 
Some  slifrbt  trials  were  made  without  success. 

The  only  mine  uf  note  in   Caermart/iens/tirf,  hi- 

thierto  discovered,  is  the  lead  mine  of  J<ord  Cawdor,  at 

Ilkandir 
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JtMandiry  Mwyn,  in  the  paristi  of  Llanfair  ar  y  Bryrty 
at  lix  nurtli-eastem  extreniity  of  the  Vale  of  Towy. 
The  grand  vein  runs  E.  and  W,  across  n  liiU,  wboM 
line  of  beaTing  iii  N.  and  S.  A  levfl  enlers  tlie  wett 
udc  of  tbc  hill,  and  scrvcG  as  a  canal  for  small  bnali 
lo  a  certain  dtsluuo;,  where  an  ascent  of  70  feet  com* 
mences ;  and  at  tlie  top  nnolher  level  is  pursued  to  tha 
cattcm  side  of  the  liill ;  tbc  whole  measuttng  somewhat 
Ins  than  a  mile. 

This  mine  was  opened  upwards  of  (30  years  back; 
am)  re^Kirl,  some  years  ago,  staled  its  profits  at  up- 
wards  of  SUO,00(U.  An  olil  miner,  who  worked  there 
two  ycurs,  about  S6  years  back,  informed  us  that  h« 
and  tbri-e  oilier  miners,  nssisted  by  three  labonrcrs, 
rai&od  45  Ions  of  clean  urc  in  three  weeks ;  that  about 
400  men  were  Ikea  employed  ;  that  (be  average  quan* 
lily  of  ore  raised,  wa*  from  900  to  1200  tons  per  quar- 
ter of  three  calendar  monl  lis  ;  and  that  the  Agent  at  that 
timfl  was  a  kind  of  commissary -general,  supplying  the 
wurkmen  with  every  article  of  food  and  apparel,  where- 
by Ik  i«  said  lo  have  amatsed  a  property  of  about 
SOyOOOL  The  preneiit  superintendnnt  is  a  Comish 
miner  of  the  name  of  Williams.  The  mine  is  consi> 
dered  a*  fnr  from  being  exiiuusted,  though  few  miners 
arr  employed.  Piudence  prescri lies  caution  until  bel- 
ter limes.  Time  wns,  when  leud  ore  was  four  times  the 
value  of  black  Jack  or  blend ;  now  blend  selU  for  91. 
and  lead  ore  for  no  more  than  10/.  per  ton, 

WehaveAraw/,  "Ihal  considerable  quantities  of  lead 
ore,  rich  veins  uf  copper,  Iteside*  calamine,  and  man- 
gancw,  anil,  in  one  initunce,  tin  ore,  may  be  found  in 
PembrKheshirK;"  hut  mAcrc,  we  could  not  lenrn,  and 
it  u  probably  a  difficult  task. 

Mr.  Raape,  Uic  mineralogist,  in  bis  Survey  of 
Wlln,  about  the  yean  1793  and   1794,  in  order  to 
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form  a  mineralogical  chart  of  its  subterranean  contcn(#| 
18  said  to  have  given  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  greater  part  of  Pembrokeshire. 
A  rich  vein  of  lead  ore  has,  however,  been  worked  in 
the  parish  of  Llanfernach,  in  the  slaty  tract,  which  ir 
now  under  water,  for  want  of  hydraulic  powers,  or  an 
expensive  level,  to  drain  the  mines.  A  report  was 
lately  in  circulation,  that  these  mines  were  to  be  re- 
opened, and  that  the  river  Tave  was  to  be  made  navU 
gable  from  St.  Clarets,  up  to  the  mines,  or  near  them* 
Whether  an  engineer  has  vouched  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme,  we  do  not  know.  Though  the  tract  of 
country  through  which  the  Tave  flows  appears  level, 
yet  it  must  have  many  feet  fall  from  KilmaeuUwyd  to 
St.  Clare's. 

Having  perambulated  five  counties  in  quest  of  lead 
mines,  we  now  come  to  the  sixth ;  having  reserved 
Cardiganshire  to  the  last,  as  a  cornucopia  (celebrated 
for  ages  for  itvS  riches  in  silver  as  well  as  lead),  to  de* 
corate  the  conclusion  of  this  Mineral  Section. 

During  conversatidh  witli  a  Card iii^ansii ire  gentle- 
man, he  ob?.erved,  *^  how  niggardly  Nature  had  be- 
stowed her  blessings  upon  his  native  county.*'  We  en- 
deavoured to  frame  an  ai)ology  for  Nature;  and, 
among  other  instances  of  her  liberulify,  mentioned  the 
silver  and  lead  mines.  "  O  !^'  he  exclaimed,  •*  that  is 
a  corse,  and  not  a  blessing:  the  mines  enrich  a  person 
or  two  in  an  age,  and  entail  poverty  on  hundreds  for 
generations  to  come.  The  waters  from  the  mines,'* 
-he  added,  ^^  spread  sterility  over  the  adjacent  fields^ 
and  kill  all  the  fish  in  the  rivers.*' 

However  correct  this  gentleman's  remarks  may  be, 
tome  concise  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cardiganshire 
mines,  which  during  three  centuries  have  exercised  the 
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pels  of  proprietors,  baroncis,  miners,  hisluriatis,  touf* 
ist»,  lawyers,  and  poets*,  may  not  be  decmeJ  uniote* 
icstiag. 

The  open  and  oblong  trenches  of  the  Roman  miners, 
and  (be  vertical  pi(s  or  shaTts  of  (lie  Dnnes,  are  rccog* 
nbed  bj-  some  writers  umong  ttie  Cardiganshire  mines. 
*'  Many  of  these  veins  were  opeiicil  and  worked  by  the 
RontiiBi,  nhosc  works  were  remarkable  and  singular, 
being  all  open  cast,  like  u  great  dilch  or  gulpb.  They 
cat  open  the  vein  longitudinally,  And  formed  wide 
golpfas  in  the  course  or  bearing  of  the  veins.  )  saw 
one  of  these  giilphs  al  Darrrn  Vasir  (Cardiganshirt^J, 
nhere  tlic  fine  steet  ore  was  very  rich  in  silver,  so  large, 
ifeqi,  and  loi)g,  as  to  begin  on  one  side,  and  reach 
qnilc  Ihrougli  llip  summit  of  a  considerable  mountain ; 
and  Ibis  vast  (rench  was  so  deep  and  uidc,  as  to  be 
about  TO  ^thorns  down  below  the  ^^url^ce  of  the  ground 
Bear  (he  summit  of  (he  mountain;  but  they  had 
worked  none  in  (tie  vnn  ilovfn  in  the  level  ground  at 
ibe  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  I  saw  very  rich  mo* 
tina  workii  under  level,  upon  a  regular  rib  of  sled  oxt^ 
from  one  f(»o(  and  ii  half  to  tbn-e  feet  wide  in  different 
parts  of  Ibe  vein,  and  remarkably  rich  in  silvert." 

But  omilting  the  uncertain  process's  in  mining,  - 
made  use  of  by  all  marauding  freebooters  in  ancient 
tines,  whether  Itoiuaiis  or  Unncs,  which  mu^t  be  en- 
vHoped  in  obscurity ;  let  ns  descend  to  a  later  jieriod, 
Ibe  ftconls  of  which  may  be  depended  upon,  and 
begin  our  sketch  with  the  reign  of  Elizabi:lh,  wheit 
usetellurgy,  iuhI  o(h«f  useful  aits,  began,  i<>  a  special 


*  Mr  Jotiu  Pmus  Sir  Hamtilircy  Miclctvorth,  Tbonii  fiuihal,  1*^ 
Walte:,  TiidtD,  Wkmo.  M>IUr,  MeTrick.  &c. 

f  Willuni'i  Miscrii  Kingdom,  Vol.  I.  411,  fini  cditrao. 
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manner,  to  be  noticed  and  encouraged  by  that  Queen^f 
enlightened  ministry. 

For  the  furtherance  of  arts,  in  which  natives  were 
no  great  adepts,  foreigners  were  politically  introdooed, 
naturalized,  and  admitted  as  co- partners  with  the  na- 
tives, to  conduct  I  be  affairs,  and  to  share  the  profit^ 
of  different  concerns.  The  genius  of  hidden  treasures^ 
as  well  as  angels  of  superior  orders,  smiled  propitioiuly 
on  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth^s  reign. 

In  the  year  1558,  Providence  ridded  the  natioD  of 
Mary,  her  council,  bigotry,  superstition,  and  igno* 
ranee. 

In  1561,  the  great  copper  mine,  at  th^  foot  ol 
Skiddaw,  near  Keswick,  and  other  mines,  were  dia- 
covered. 

In  1563,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Thomas 
Thurland  and  Daniel  Houghsetter,  two  German  adven- 
turers and  metallurgists,  giving  them,  upon  certain 
terms,  all  the  Mines  Royal  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
quicksilver,  within  several  specified  counties  of  £ng» 
land,  and  the  Principality  of  Wale*. 

In  1565,  letters  patent  were  granted,  of  all  the  ro* 
lamine  in  England,  and  within  the  English  pale  ia 
Ireland,  to  William  Humphrey,  the  Queen's  assay* 
master,  and  Christopher  Shutz,  who,  as  the  patent 
sets  forth,  was  a  workman  of  great  cunning,  know* 
ledge,  and  experience,  as  well  in  the  finding  of  cala* 
mine,  as  in  the  proper  use  of  it  to  be  mixed  with  cop* 
per  for  the  composition  of  brass*. 


*  The  discovexy  and  successful  working  of  mines  of  copper  jmd  caljic 
mine,  in  this  Queen's  reign,  enabled  her  to  leave  the  nation  at  her  death, 
a  greater  number  of  brast  cannon  than  the  found  ef  those  of  irm  at  tbc 
ccmmencement  of  her  reign. 
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In  1567,  the  letters  patent  of  1563  to  Tburland  and 
tloaghsetter,  became  the  ground- work  of  a  corpora^ 
lion  entitled,  "  The  Society  for  the  Mines  Roj/alj'*^ 
vithin  the  several  districts  specified  in  the  patent.     It' 
18  probable  the  patentees,  not   finding  the  ores  every 
where  on  the  surface,  found  it  convenient,  if  not  iie* 
Gcssary,   to  associate  with    persons  having  a  greater, 
ooniniand  of  money,  &c.  than  themselves.     At    the 
head  of  this  incorporation,  were  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
aad  Leicester,  Lord  Mount  joy,  &c«  in  all  24,  hoid- 
iiig  as   many  shares,  subdivisible  into  four  tiroes  as 
many,  at  the  option  of  the  majority.     Houghsetter  was 
to  act  as  Deputy-governor  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
ti)d  Thurland  as  First  Assistant. 

In  1568,  another  society  was  incorporated,  entitled, 
"  Tke  Societj/  for  the  Mineral  and  Battery  Works  /' 
consisting  of  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  l^ord  Keeper,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  Lord. 
Cobham,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  others;  in  all  36, 
holding  as  many  shares,  and  subdivisible  into  four 
tiroes  as  many,  at  the  option  of  the  majority.  This 
patent  included  all  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
£ngliiih  pale  in  Ireland  ;  the  mines  in  the  former  pa«* 
tent,  and  copperas  and  alum  already  granted  to  Cor^ 
Bclius  Devosse,  excepted. 

The  most  eligible  of  the  Cardiganshire  mines^  were 
wrought  for  some  length  of  time,  at  the  joint  expense 
^  for  the  joint  profit  of  the  Society  for  the  Mines 
Royal.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  that  their 
profits  were  nothing  extraordinary ;  as  the  Society  was 
at  length  induced  to  rent  llie  whole  of  the  Mines  Royal 
in  Cardiganshire,  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddlcton,  at  the  low 
annual  rent  of  400/.  His  judicious  management 
wrought  such  a  great  alteration,  that  his  monthly  pro* 
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fitly  from  Cvftn  Symtog  mine  only,  has  beeir  citimafedf 
at  9000/.  His  expense  of  coining  hi»  silver  ballion, 
eztnu:ted  from  the  lead  of  these  rich  mines,  at  a  great 
dbtancc,  in  the  Tower,  into  crown  and  angel  pieces^ 
of  5s.  and  10#.  current  value,  amounted  to  a  consideiw 
able  drawback  on  his  gross  profits.  How  long  he  con« 
tinoed  to  work  the  mines  with  equal  assiduity  and  sue* 
eess,  is  not  perhaps  publicly  known ;  probably  not 
later  than  the  year  1608,  when  he  entered  upon  hift 
great  scheme  of  bringing  the  New  River  from  tlM 
Chadwell  ancf  Arowell  springs  in  Hertfordshire,  to  m 
reservoir  at  Islington,  and  from  thence  by  elm  pipt* 
to.supply  the  City  of  London  with  water.  The  princelj 
fortune  he  had  acquired  by  his  abilities  in  the  fodinaf 
c.f  Cardiganshire,  Ire  too  liberally  annihilated  in  the 
completion  of  tlte  fontes  abore  alludi*d  to*.  His  an* 
grate&l  cotemporaries  ought  to  have  rewarded  him,, 
not  with  a  statue,  which  has  too  frequently  been  b«-> 
atowed  on  a  worthless  character ,| but  with  a  remunera* 
tion,  of  some  kind  or  other,  from  that  public  he  had  so 
much  benc5ted,  at  the(rp<^nse  of  an  entire  embarrass-^ 
meat  of  his  own  well-earned  finances.  However,  the 
late  and  cheap  recompense  of  an  **  honourable  mention 
of  bu  name,"  after  bis  death,  is  all  that  British  gratis 
tude  did  bestow  upon  him.  His  greatsiess  c^  soul  did 
not  desert  him,  even  in  his  less  prosperous  days  at  the 
doae  of  hia  life*^  He  left  a  number  of  New  River  slmre» 
to  the  more  indigent  of  tlie  Goldsmiths'  Company,  of 
wbich  he  had  been  himself  a  member;  but  ^hcn  a 
descendant  of  his,  a  widc»w,  claimed  her  share  of  her 
ancestor's  bequest,  she  was  denied   the  boon,  on  the 


*  Tliif  circumteance  explains  the  moxio^  fimUt  and  Jo£mm^  plaiccd  under 
kinnasiaioitjifiaii  of  hiti  pHblitfaed  aboot  tltt  time. 
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^ibblin^  pretence,  that  h<T  husband  had  neglected  the 
preciiution  of  securing  his  iVtedom  as  a  goldsmith* 
•2W/  not  this  in  London^  nor  publish  it  in  the  environs 
.of  Islington! 

The  cii|s:in<*ering  genius  of  Sir  Hugk  Myddleton 
jooold  not  tie  idle,  even  after  it  had  received  siich  a  w^ 
fere  shock  in  the  New  River  enterprise*  He  after* 
ward8  gained  2000  acres  from  the  sea,  by  an  embank* 
flient,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
prosecuted  his  mining  works  in  Cardiganshire,  so  that 
•B  late  as  16S5,  he  saj's^  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Wynn, 
of  Gwydir,  that  he  was  tlien  at  the  weekly  expense  of 
^HXV.  in  mining,  and  other  undertakings. 

In  \63\y  his  useful  labours  ended  with  his  life/ 
The  nest  Lesst^es  of  ihcse  Royal  Mines,  w«reSir 
Francis  Go^lolphin,  of  Cornuall,  Bart,  rnd  Thomat 
Bushel,  £8q.  The  latter  is  represented  as  having 
<once  been  the  faithful  servant  of  8ir  Francis  Bacon, 
the  father  of  experimental  phdosophy.  It  is  no  mean 
coroplimi*nt  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bushel,  that  he  is 
called  a  faithfni  servant  to  that  *^  trreatest,  brightest, 
4uk1  meanest  of  mankind,'* — as  Pope  calls  him,  who 
4>wed  his  own  precipitate  fall  to  the  premature  rise  of 
faithless  servants  and  parasites,  who  crowded  about 
him.  On  Sir  Fiancis  Godolphin^s  death,  the  whole 
inftnagensent  of  the  mines  devolved  on  Mr.  Bushel. 
Cwro  ^ymlog  being  considered  as  drained  of  its  great* 
•est  treasures,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  five  mines 
^  Darren  Vaur,  Tal  y  bont,  Bryn  llwyd,  (ioginan, 
«iid  Gwm  Ervin.  Fuller  says,  in  his  Worthies  of 
Wales,  that  the  first  year  yielded  him  no  profit;  that 
in  tt  few  more  years  tlie  weekly  produce  was  estimated 
mi  loot,  in  silver  and  50/.  in  lead.  The  quantities  in* 
cieasiog,  and  Charles  L  in  16S7j  having  granted  a 
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license  to  coin  the  silver  near  the  mines,  at  Aberjstwy ti», 
instead  oC  conveying  it  at  a  great  expense  and  risque 
to  the  Tower  ;  Mr.  BushePs  profits  arose  superior  ta 
thobc  of  any  former  or  subsequent  period.  The  silver 
coinat^e  at  Aberystwyth,  was  distinguished  by  having 
the  ostrich  featliers,  the  arms  of  the  Principality,  stamped 
upon  it.  The  coins  were  of  five  sorts,  pennies,  two^ 
•pences,  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half  crowns.  And, 
as  a  still  greater  mark  of  favour,  Lundy  Ishmd  was 
granted  him  as  a  dep5t  fur  the  produce  of  his  mines; 
though  the  advantage  of  such  a  grant  may  appear  at 
this  time  very  problematical. 

The  lead  of  these  mines,  about  this  time,  is  reported 
to  lAive  yielded  80  ounces  of  silver  |>er  ton.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  grciit  rebellion,  Aljerystwyih  pro- 
bably not  being  considered  a  safe  mint,  the  bullion 
was  conveyed  to  bt*  minted  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  Mr. 
liushel  is  said  to  have  supplied  the  King  with  40,000/. 
towards  the  payment  of  his  troops  ;  witli  a  very  slen- 
der prospect,  if  any,  of  being  ever  reimbursed.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  clothed  the  King^s  army  ;  and 
when  the  tide  of  rebellion  raged  still  more  furiously, 
to  use  the  words  of  P'uller,  he  converted  the  mattocks 
of  his  miners  into  spears,  and  their  shovels  into  shields, 
formed  them  into  a  regiment,  and  commanded  them 
in  person,  in  defence  of  a  cause  grown  too  desperate 
for  recovery.  ^^  All  these  things  did  Bushel,  as  a 
king,  give  unto  the  king*." 

From  1642  to  1649,  Mr»  Bushel  published  several 
small  tracts,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  silver  and 
lead  mines  of  Darren  Vawr,  Bryn  Uwyd,  Tal  y  boot, 
Gogioan,  and   Cwm  Ervin.     In    1650,  he  petitioned 


*  2  Samuel,  24,  23. 
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-Paritament  for  a  redress  of  his  sufferings  by  the  civil 
war;  bot  with  wiiat  success,  may  pretty  well  be  con- 
ceived* At  the  return  of  peace,  A>r  reasons  better 
known  then  than  at  present,  he  shifted  his  scene  of 
mining  speculation  from  the  slaty  bills  of  Cardigan- 
shire, to  the  limestone  rocks  of  Mendip  in  Somerset- 
•shire.  It  seems  probable  that  he  did'  not  survive  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.*;  for  then  these  Mines  Royal 
became  the  property  of  a  Company,  of  which  Sir  John 
Pettus,  author  of  Fodincc  Jtegalesy  was  a  member* 
Cwm  Sj^mlogj  though  deserted  by  Bushel  for  olbeia 
more  profitable  in  I  he  neighbourhood,  became  again 
considerable  as  a  silver  mine  ;  together  with  those  of 
Darren  Vawr,  Cwm  Ervin,  Goginan,  Tal  y  bont, 
Cwm  Ystwyth,  Trc'r  Ddol,  Trawscoed,  and  Rhos 
Vawr.  ^^  These  are  the  chief  mines  which  produce 
silver  now  in  working,  though  not  effectually ;  and  by 
negligence  herein,  we  lose  a  million  of  money  a  year.'* 
A  great  loss  indeed,  if  Sir  John  by  money,  meant 
pounds  sterling !  In  his  catalogue  of  works  and  work-^ 
men,  in  the  year  16G7,  there  were  at  Cwm  Symlog, 
five  hearths  for  smelling,  attended  by  ten  men,  who 
f/f«y  well  employ  500  miners;  ten  men  more  indiffe- 
rent occupations;  apparatus  for  grinding  bone-ashes 
for  the  refiners  ;  two  men  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  rod  lead  ;  four  washers,  &c. 

The  smelting-houses,  and  refining  mills,  were  conve- 
niently situated  for  exportation  on  the  river  Dovey,  in 
tlie  township  of  Sgubor  y  Coed,  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
fibangel  Geneu'r  Glynn;    and   from  their  use,  called 

«  Why  not }  Had  Charletthe  honour  of  rewarding  **  thetc  tuch  pcr- 
•QDs  as  nUTered  mott  in  hit  father*s  caiue  ?'*  At  the  RestoratioD, 
Jknhcl  might  have  bcea  poor,  and  Sir  John  Pettus  and  hit  partners  rich. 
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•liver  mills.  The  peasantry  of  the  country  atill  ro« 
<ain,  Aroin  father  to  son,  some  ideas  of  the  procevcs 
of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  lead;  and  attempt  to 
describe  the  spot  where  the  ^^  silver  cake/'  as  they 
term  it,  was  deposited  in  its  state  of  separaticm  from 
ibe  baser  metal. 

The  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  claiming  as  Mines 
Itoyal,  all  those  whose  lead  yielded  silver  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expense  of  extracting  i(,  and  the  loss  of  lead 
reduced  in  the  process,  occasioned  several  expensive 
•nd  vexatious  law-suits  between  the  proprietors  of 
mines  and  the  patentees,  &c.  of  the  Crown.  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  had  a  law^suit  with  Sir  Richard  Pryse, 
of  Gogerddan,  about  the  mines  at  Tal  y  bont.  In  the 
year  1690,  a  very  rich  mine,  since  called  the  Welsh 
JPotosif  in  maps,  was  discovered,  scarcely  covered  with 
moss,  at  Bwlch  yr  Esgair  Hir,  the  property  of  Sir 
Carbery  Pryse.  The  patentees  of  the  Crown  claimed 
it  as  a  mine  royal ;  and  it  came  to  be  decided  at  West* 
•minster-liall.  The  patentees  produced  proof  in  court, 
that  the  lead  of  the  mine  in  dispute  contained  silver  lo 
the  amount  of  601b.  Troy  in  every  ton;  whilst  Sir 
Carbery,  on  the  olher  hand,  produced  proof,  equally 
substantiated,  of  lead  in  the  same  mine  producing  only 
48  ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton.  Fortunately  for  the  pro- 
prietor, he  had  engaged  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  other 
men  of  power,  as  partners  in  his  newly  discovered 
Potosi ;  by  whose  interest  was  procured  the  celebrated 
act  of  the  6th  of  William  and  Mary,  entitled,  An  Act 
to  prevent  Disputes  and  Controversies  concerning  Royal 
Mines.  This  act  invested  mines  in  thic  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  reserving  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  the 
Grown,  at  fixed  prices,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
ores.    It  is  said  that  Sir  Carbery  was  so  exhilarated  bj 
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the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  favoarable  to  (he  liberty  of 
the  subject,  that,  by  relays  of  horses,  he  rode  from 
London  to  his  mines  at  Esgair  Uir,  in  Cardiganshire, 
in  48  hours.  Considering  the  state  of  the  roads  at 
that  period,  this  feat  of  the  Welsh  Baronet  stands  snpe* 
rior  to  any  performed  by  the  most  celebrated  eqnei* 
trians  and  pedestrians  of  the  present  dny. 

Waller,  agent  to  the  Comp<iny  of  Mine  Adventurers 
of  England,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
published  a  pamplilet  for  tlic  information  of  his  em* 
ployers.  Though  his  golden  dreams  of  the  capability 
or  probable  resources  of  the  Cardiganshire  Mines, 
were  not  so  extravagant  as  those  of  his  predecessor. 
Sir  John  Pcttus,  yet  they  were  so  highly  flattering, 
that  he  thought  Mrith  suliicirnt  means,  and  600  men, 
he  would  be  able,  in  a  few  years,  to  bring  in  from  one 
▼ein,  a  clear  profltof  70,500/.  a  yean  His  estimate 
ran  thus  s 

10,000  tons  of  lead  may  be  raised  per  year,?  ^^q  qq^ 
wonn  ai  %ii»  per  ion,    ... m.*«.**«***m.. ..*..«••«.•.«  ^ 

Expense  of  raising,  washing,  ^  /» io  q^^ 

carriage,  smelting,  &c.  •••.••  S 

Incidental  expenses,  •••••^.•••.•••.•••-•..     1123 

19,500 

Clear  profit,    £70,500 

Ir  the  year  1700,  Waller  published  a  further  ac* 
conntof  the  Cardiganshire  Mines,  with  a  map  of  the 
mining  tract,  and  plansof  nine  different  works.  This 
vas  followed,  in  the  same  year,  by  an  ^^  Abstract  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Mines  in  Bwlch  yr  Esgair 

Uir/'  Sec. 

After 


After  the  death  of  Sir  Carbery  Pryse  without  issiiey 
hb  mines  Ix^caine  the  property  of  Sir  Humphrey  Mack* 
worth,  of  a  Shropshire  family,  but  settled  in  Glamor* 
ganshire,  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  the  GnoU 
Castle  estate,  near  Neath.  In  1700,  Sir  Humphrey 
and  Co.  took  lease  of  certain  places  called  Bviflch  Cwm 
Ervin,  Pvillyr  Ynad,  and  Goginan,  for  99  years,  in 
consideration  of  only  50/.  in  hand.  So  great  were  the 
exertions  of  this  proprietor,  that  in  his  abstract,  p.  1, 
he  boasts  of  working  and  carrying  levels  into  28  mines. 
The  magnitude  of  his  undertakings  at  this  time  excited 
to  action  the  muse  of  Yalden  the  poet ;  who  addressed 
a  poetical  epistle  to  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  on  the 
Mines  late  of  Sir  Carbery  Pryse. 

About  the  year  1709,  dissentions  among  the  partners, 
produced  discord  and  troubles,  and  finally  the  ruin  of 
the  minifig  interest.  In  1744,  Esgair  Hir,  Tal  y  bont, 
Cwm  Symlog,  and  most  other  leases  in  the  county  were 
abandoned  ;  Goginan,  Cwm  Ervin,  and  Bryn  pica, 
were  retained,  but  not  worked  ;— ^thc  four  mines  of  Pen- 
craig  ddu,  Groan  Gwynion,  Cwm  Ystwyth,and  Eur* 
glawdd  only  were  worked  ;  and  ever  since,  only  par^ 
tial,  temporary,  and  fiequently  ineffectual  trials,  have 
been  attempted  by  different  adventurers. 

So  far,  we  have  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Cardiganshire  Mines,  during  their  most  productive 
and  prosperous  periods  :  we  intend  next  to  descend  to  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  most  noted  among  them. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  by  a  Flintshire  gentle- 
mai) — that  where  veins  in  a  mineral  tract  run  parallel 
with  each  other,  from  east  to  wesiy  for  instance; — the 
richest  parts,  or  at  least  the  richest  accessible  parts,  of 
those  veii>s,  would  be  found  nearly  opposite  each  other, 
in  a  transverse  line  from  north  to  south.     This  remark 

conre* 
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corresponds  exactly  vrith  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  Di* 
metian  mines,  from  the  river  Doveyou  the  norths  to 
the  riTer  Towy  on  the  south ;  as  v/\\\  appear  more 
clearly  by  referring  to  the  annexed  Plan*,  nvhich  gives 
the  relative  situations  of  the  principal  mines,  marked 
vrith  arabic  numbers  to  be  nained  and  described  in  the 
subsequent  account. 

3.  Cdpper. — ^Theores  of  this  metal  are  neither  frc^ 
qtient  nor  plentiful  in  South  Wales.  Beginning  north, 
on  the  Uovey,  copper  ore  is  found. 

1.  At  Cefn  Mnesmor,  on  the  Montgomeryshire  side 
of  the  brook  Llyvnant ;  discovered  by  a  labourer, 
al)out  30  years  ago,  when  some  iueifectnul  trials  were 
made.  The  proprietor  leased  it  a  few  years  back  to  a 
Mr.  Dawson,  from  Derbyshire,  for  SI  years,  at  a  per 
tonnage  of  ore.  The  vein  runs  N.  and  S.  The  ore  is 
of  both  kinds,  sulphate  and  carbonate;  with  varieties  of 
fine  dark  coloured  ochres. 

^.  Some  copper  ore  is  found  in  both  the  lead  mines 
of  Ynys  Cynvelin,  and  Eurglawdd,  near  Tal  y  bont, 
in  Cardiganshire. 

3.  At  £sgair  Vraith,  somewhat  east  of  the  Welsh 
Potosi  silver  mine,  a  copper  mine  was  discovered  about 
the  year  1693.  So  late  as  1773,  20  tons  of  ore  was 
raisetl,  and  sold  for  15/.  a  ton.     In  1791  it  sold  for  25/. 

4.  On  a  waste,  in  the  manor  of  Creuddyn,  near  Cwm 
Ystwy^h  lead  mine,  a  great  quantity  of  copper  ore  was 
formerly  raised,  though  very  little  of  late. 

5.  *^  There  are  caves,  hollow  pits,  and  banks  of  rub* 
bish,  at  Caio,  in  Caermarthenshire,  which  discover 
ibere  being  some  mine-works,  probably  in  the  llomaa 

^  See  tbc  Plao,  and  account  of  the  several  Mines,  in  Appendix,  No.  I 

time. 
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time/*-— -~£r«i.   Satmders   to  Lhuyiy  IVbv.  ftTtk, 
1693. 

*^  Here  are  both  sulphureous  and  chalybeate  springs* 
Here  are  traces  of  an  aqueduct,  into  nvhich  was  brought^ 
at  an  immense  labour^  oyer  the  highest  hills  for  manjr 
miles,  the  river  Coihi;  and  thence  poured  orer  the 
excavated  mountain,  where  they  dug  for  ore,  in  order 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  as  described  by  Pliny.  Con* 
siderable  quantities  of  ^old-arc  supposed  to  have  been 
got,  of  old,  in  these  mines.  A  beautiful  golden  torqut^ 
now  in  the  possession  of  J.  Johnes,  Esq.  of  Dol-Cotbi^ 
was  ploughed  up  by  his  servants  in  the  common  field  ; 
the  extremity  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  curious 
figure  of  a  serpent,  of  the  same  pure  metal.  Another 
golden  torque,  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  dolphin, 
was  lately  found  near  the  same  spot;  and  a  coarse 
pebble,  in  which  was  inlaid  an  amethyst,  bearing  an 
antique  of  Diana :  all  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
gentleman  *.** 

We  heard,  near  the  spot,  that  golden  trinkets,  of 
various  kinds,  in  an  unfinished  state,  had  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  our  opinion,  if  ever  any  kind 
of  ore  was  raised  at  Caio,  it  was  either  of  copper  or 
lead;  of  which  the  hillocks  of  rubbish,  by  being 
trenched  through,  ought  to  afTord  some  fragments  for 
samples.  The  caves,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
Roman  levels,  are  chiselled  out  of  the  solid  rock  of 
ahaly  schist,  without  any  trace  of  a^  mineral  vein  on 
either  side;  which  seems  to  argue  against  their  ever 
having  been  intended  as  mining  levels;  except  the 
miners  had  been  allured  to  proceed  by  narrow  strings  of 
ore,  without  any  mineral  fissure  in  the  rock.    As  to  th6 

*  Se«  Cynwyl  Cado,  in  Cariii!e*li  Top(>gr.  Diet,of  Walei* 

descrip- 


(iMeriptton  gWrn  of  tbeiiver  Cotbi  being  brought  over 
hi^  hills  snO  sleep  precipiceii,  it  is  to  be  considered 
only  at  a  inUap|>lication  of  terms.  If  lIicKoraaii  miners 
cvtr  used  (he  river  Colhi  for  hushing,  its  htgbc&(  \eje\ 
must  linte  been  at  tlic  first  point  of  setting  out.  As  to 
lite  labour  of  bringing  it  fur  miny  miles,  Ihut  lubout 
was  very  clicaptollie  mnatcrs  of  Ihe  world  ;  such  works 
being  gctiemlly  performed  by  llieir  subjiignled  vassals. 

After  .ill,  tlic  golden  torqiu-s,  and  oilier  trinkets, 
found  on  the  spot,  with  roads,  such  as  llic  Romans 
midc  in  the  neiglibourhood;  seem  strongly  to  confirm 
(lie  opinion  that  those  people  bad  some  sclllement  or 
oibrr  al  this  place:  and,  especially,  if  Sir  Richard 
lloare  is  right  in  fixing  his  new  Lovcnlium  at  Llanio, 
near  Idanddwci-brcvi ;  for  then  Caio  might  bare  been 
X  Riid<)lc  station  between  I.nventiuni  and  Maridunum, 
(CacrmKrlhcn.)  Ciiio,  the  ablative  of  Catus,  seem*  a 
uanieof  foreign  origin. 

Cupper  ores,  in  oihcr  places,  arc  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  lu  be  worlb  mentioning*. 

4.  Om  of  Zinc. — The  carbonate  kind,  or  calamine, 
i&  found  in  M?verid  places  in  the  while  limestone  tract, 
at  MtrrUlwj-d,  three  miles  enst  of  Cacrphili. 

Tlic  aulphtife  k'lUfi,  blend,  or  blackjack,  in  consi- 
ditablc  qiinntvlici)  in  the  slaleand  shale  tract;  especially 
■  mt^ig  I hr  Cardiganshire  leikd  mines.  In  some  places,  ia 
Icui-r  p((>p<ii!um  limn  lead  ;  asal  Llywcrnog,  Penbimk, 
&C. :  inuthi'rs  in^readr  propurlion,  as  nt  GwailbCocfa, 
Knnl  y  Mcirch,  Rhiw  Regoes,  Nant  y  Crair,  Llwyn 
Upliwcfc.  SoiiTcmini-s  are  worked  for  it  exclusively. 
I(«  price  of  lale  was  51.  1Q.<.  per  Ion;  though  now 
It  is  said  ta  luvc  advaiicui  vcrjt  oeailf  to  the  price  of 
lead  ore. 

5,  Maagt^ 
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5.  Manganese^ — in  several  parts  of  the  white  lii 
stone  tract;  at  Newton,  Gower,  Twynau  Gwyaioo,  &c. 
in  Glamorganshire,  &c. 

Of  metallic,  or  semi-metallic  ores^  we  know  of  dodo 
except  the  foregoing. 

6.  Tripoli^  f  lapis  curiosusj  or  rotten  stone,)  mixed 
with  a  red  marly  earth,   in  which  are  imbedded  blocks 
of  gypseous  alabaster,   under  the    flag-lias  limestone, 
the  sea  coast  of  Glamorganshire,  at  Penarth,  Lavemock 
CliflTs,  &c.,  and  in  greater  and  more  pure  quantities,  on 
limestone,  to  the  north  of  Cribar(h  lime-rock,  in  Breclk- 
nockshire.      It  is   here  collected   in  great  quantities,' 
carried  down  the  canal  from  IIcn-Neuadd  to  Swansea, 
and  thence  shipped  off  for  the  different  English  manu- 
factures, where  burnishing  of  metals  is  carried  on.     Its 
situation  here  is  upon  the  northern  verge  of  the  middle 
limestone  tract,  where  it  joins  the  puddingstone,   which 
separates  the  linujstone  from  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
Trecaslle  Beacon.     It  is  generally  above  or   upon  the 
limestone,  and  occasionally  between  the  slrala.     It  is 
of  various  qualities.     The  masses  of  the   coarser,  or 
more  imperfect  sort  frequently  inclose  nodules  of  perfect 
limestone;  and  sometimes,  what  (he  workmen  who  coU 
lectit,  call  black  flint.     Thelatter,  nevertheless,  may  be 
a  limestone  resembling  (he  black  limestone   of  Tauria, 
&c.  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  Vol.  I.  102,  2nd  edit. 
This  near  Cribarth  may  effervesce  with  acids  though 
it  give  fire  with  steel*. 

7.  Black  Chalk. — "  A  soft  stone  of  coal-black  co- 
lour, found   in  a  rill  of  water  descending  from  the 

*  See  accoiiBt  of  itringt  of  flint  in  limestone  in  GlamorgraDshire,  p.  S9  ; 
whether  those  efFerreKe  with  acids  is  not  known  to  tlie  writer  of  this 
Article  at  preiCDt,  as  his  specimens  were  mislaid. 

Percelly 
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Percelly  monntains,  in  the  parish  of  Mclinaii,  Pcm* 
bffokeBhire.  The  country  people  call  it  nod  glasy  or 
blue  radle^  and  mark  their  sheep  with  it ;  which,  without 
any  oily  mixture,  continues  its  strong  azure  colour  on 
the  wool  during  the  whole  winter." — G.  O.  Esq. 

^*  It  is  black  chalk,  equal  for  the  puisposes  in  ^aw* 
iiig  to  that  imported  from  Switzerland.'' — E*  W. 

.  A  list  of  Mineral  Specimens j  collected  in  the  course 
of  the  Survejf;  some  curious  only  from  the  situation  in 
which   they  were  found.      I.  Micaceous  slate,  from 
the  Vale  of  Radnor.     3.  Umber,   from  Radnorshire* 
3.  Marl,  from  the  same.     4.  Marl  of  excellent  quality, 
from  Llwyndynis;  ditto,  from  Llan*ina,  in  Cardigan- 
shire.    5.  Galcena  stratified   with  its  matrix  of  grey 
mountain  rock,  from  Cwm  Ystwyth  mine,  Cardigan* 
ahtrc,  with  crystals  of  quartz  attached.     6.  Crystallized 
sulphate  of  zinc,  from  Cwm  Castell,    Cardiganshire. 
7.  Ironstone,  with   the  impression   of  an  exotic  reed, 
from  the  Llangyfclach  hills  in  Glamorganshire.     8.  Ar- 
gillaceous stone,  with  the  impression  of  a  large  insect, 
of  the  beetle  kind,  from  Lord  Dynerbr^s  park,  at  New- 
ton.    9.  Calcareous  spar,  from  Newton  Park,   and  the 
Bridge  Quarry  near  Llandcilo.     10.  C/eger-stone,  from 
Marros,  near  Llaugharnc  inCacrmarthenshire,  and  from 
Taaflfdingle,  near  Merthyr  Tndful.     It  generally   lies 
between  limestone  and  coal ;  and  is  of  various  qualities, 
from  a  rough  burr,  used  for  furnace  hearthstones,  to  a 
fineness  resembling  that  of  chert:  the  late  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood  called  it  chert.     Clcger  anciently  meant  stone  in 
general — Saxon.     11.  Cornish  granite,  or  Hellan  stone, 
from  Pembrokeshire,  with  greenish  spots,  said  by  E.  W. 
to  be  ore  of  tin.     13.  Blueish  limestone,  for  slate  pen- 
cils, equal  to  those  imported  from  Nuremberg;  from 

Gower 


Gtnrcr  in  Glatnorgaosliirc.  13.  Chrrt,  and  g:reenish 
whin,  from  Fingnrt),  and  in  general  mistaken  for  srrpcn- 
tiiw.  14.  Altcckudd  Jrvon,  a  ponderous  )>lack  stone, 
of  fine  lexLiin*,  reckoned  belter  than  bras^  for  the  center 
ping  of  engines  lu  liirnu|K)n;  in  Bunlll,  Brrcknock* 
•hira,  frum  Llanwrljd  \VetlB  to  lb«  fall  of  llie  Irvun 
into  the  Wye. 


SECT.   VI. — WATER. 
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Like  many  otiicr  dislricls,  wo  li»vc  KometiniM 
tnucli,  and  at  oDicr  times,  in  some  places,  loo  little  of 
this  uscfid  and  indispensnblt!  element.  The  sea  washes 
a  zig-zag  and  extremely  indcnled  cotist  of  about  230 
miles  from  the  tnoutli  of  the  Roniney,  nn  tliceaslein 
boundary  of  Glaiiiurgansiiirr,  uruuiid  Pt-inbiokeitUiref 
to  the  nioulli  of  the  Duvey,  on  the  northern  ftkirl  of 
Cardignnaliire,  nliere  it  bcparates  the  southern  and  nuf* 
lliern  parts  of  the  Principiilily.  Tlieadvnnl.n|TCBur  fhii 
irreat  extent  of  murine  situation  will  more  tully  appear 
in  the  Sections  on  Cliinatiire,  Commerce,  and  I'fovi* 
fiuns. 

The  i?rtcrs  of  the  district,  that  are  niivij;able,  an 
not  numerous;  and  none  of  llicin  effectually  so  without 
the  aid  of  their  sovereign,  the  ua-sii.  Viuwint;  them 
under  this  predicament,  it  may  not  be  imi>n>pfr  to  e'iww 
Ibe  lead  to  one  of  the  lint  of  il->  kind  in  Britain,  if  nut 
in  Europe,  namely,  sMUford  Jluxen.  It.i  Welith 
a  Ahrr-dau-^lrddtii;  i.  «.  llic  rnnttll)  or  »>iti>ary  ol  l!i« 
Iwn  CUddfU;  the  two  principal  rivers  composing  it 
bei»4t  Ml  niH'it.  1  he  weiileru  lirninli,  culled  by  lit* 
W'«klt  ClaUlcti  fte/t,  4>i   Lbv  ).  hue,  fnir,   &c.    risdh 
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iiiu  Fisgard}  and  floivt^ili  soullmanl  nbont  13  inUi-s  lo 
lla?CTron)w'esI,  ttlicre  it  Iiccomcs  navia;iiblc;  and  con- 
tinues BO  for  21  miles  (o  Si.  AniicN  Point,  at  the  moulh 
of  (be  Uavcti.  Tlici'iistcrn  brunch,  or  Cleddeu  ddu, 
the  blnck  or  KWiitlliy,  prnbiibly  from  tlic  turbary  waters 
of  tbe  Percelly  Mouiitinns,  wliere  its  rises,  serves  in  some 
places  of  its  course  as  the  Iwuiidary  of  the  counties  nf 
CaerRtafllii'n  HTid  Pembroke;  and  above  Slibeacli,  be* 
conies  navigiibic  for  vi-ssi-ls  of  beiivy  lading.  Proceed* 
iiig  Eoiillitviird  about  four  mill's,  it  meets  tlie  western 
Cleddcu  at  Piclon  Point,  about  five  miles  below  Hayir- 
fuKlvr(^«t;  and  both  viiiiied  join  in  llie  foTmaliun  of  ttiis 
r»o«tt)cnutifulnnde.xc('editiirty  useful  I laven;  being frum 
the  JDiii lion  of  the  tna  rivcra  to  tlie  o[)ci)  sea  about  16 
Diilai  in  lengtli ;  and  from  Pembroke  Ferry  downwards^ 
owing  to  its  deeply  indented  shores,  of  various  breadths, 
from  one  lo  two  miles. 

a.  The  second  river  seemx  to  be  the  Towy{Ty\ii)  in 
Caerinarlhenshire.  ]|  rises  in  (he  wildest  part  of  Car> 
diganshire,  bilwcen  Slrnta  Florida  and  the  borders  of 
Itreckuot^kshiie.  Afler  a  sontlierii  course  of  about  10 
miles,  it  enters  Caermarlhenshire,  near  Ystrad-fEn, 
and  continues  (lie  same  direction  for  about  eight  miles 
lo  IJnndovery  (Llaiiymddyfri),  » here  properly  oom- 
mencetli  the  celibrutcd  Vale  ot' Towy,  The  river  then 
lakes  a  moresoulb-wesfcni  direction,  and  after  a  course 
ofnboni  27  miles,  reaehosthe  metropolis  of  the  county, 
where  il  becomss  navigable.  From  Cacrmartlien  it 
■inde  more  bonlhward,  and  arrives  at  the  grand  reser* 
voir  of  nil  titers  near  LIuntlephnn,  afler  an  highly  in* 
temting  couise  of  about  53  miles,  w  hereof  abonl  eight 
miles  arc  navigable.  Its  chief  contributory  rivers  from 
the  north  aretbcGKili,  Joining  at  Aber-Gwili;  and 
CoLhi,  rising  at  Crtni-{'i)lhi,   tinir  (Hl- borders  of  Car- 
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diganshire,  and  joining  the  Towy,  east  of  the  Gwilif 
after  a, course  of  about  S4  miles:  and  from  the  south  it 
is  joined  by  (he  Bran  near  Llandovery,  Sawdde  near 
near  Llangadoc,  and  the  Cynnen,  south  of  Llandeilo ; 
and  several  other  lesser  streams.  Owing  to  the  for* 
nation  of  the  surface  of  theconnty,  and  the  great  length 
of  Towy's  course,  it  receives  nearly  all  the  streams  of 
the  county*.  The  exceptions  are  the  Tave,  Looghor 
(Llychwyr),  and  Gwendraeth,  which  form  three  sepa- 
rate harbours,  hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  fish  of  the  Towy,  are  salmon,  sewin,  trout,  &c. 

3.  Loughor  (Llychwyr),  hath  its  source  in  a  very 
copious  spring  issuing  out  of  a  limestone  rock  called 
Llygad  Llychwyr,  or  the  Eye  of  Loughor,  not  far  from 
the  Vale  of  Towy ;  but  taking  a  southern  course,  saved 
its  independence;  and  after  receiving  the  contributions 
of  the  Marlais,  Aman  and  Dulas,  after  a  course  of 
about  14  miles,  it  enters  the  Creek  of  Loughor,  near  the 
ancient  borough  of  that  name,  ih^  L,cucarum  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester.  Loughor  rive^,  however,  loses  its  name 
here,  and  unaccountably  resigns  its  honours  to  a  petty 
rivulet  in  Gower,  called  Burry ;  and  this  extensive 
creek,  in  common  conversation  as  well  as  maps,  is  called 
Burry  river.  Owing  to  the  extent  and  convenience  of 
this  fine  creek  for  the  exportation  of  coal,  iron,  &c. 
Loughor  has  been  here  included  among  navigable 
rivers. 

4.  Teiry  river  has  the  singularity  of  giving  the  Welsh 
name  to  the  county  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  rises  out 
of  a  small  like,  near  the  source  of  the  Towy,  called 
Llyn  Teivy,  north  of  the  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida. 

*  **  In  the  county  of  Caermarthen  are  28  riTen  and  ttreamt,  capable 
of  mrnin;  milU."— «Ori^'mi/  Rip9rt, 

After 
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Atter  a  course  of  about  1 1  milet  it  arritiB  at  Kdlan, 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  of  Caermarthenshtre, 
and  continues  in  that  oiBoe  for  27  mileS)  until  it  re* 
ceiTes  the  brook  Cuckj  which  divides  Caermarthen- 
shire  froin  Pembrokeshire.     From  Cuch,  a  little  below 
Kenarth  salmon-leap,    to  its  outlet  into  St.  George's 
Channel,    it  divides  Pembrokeshire    from  its  native 
coonty.     It  is  navifrable  from  Cardi^n  bar  to  Llech- 
ryd  bridge,  about  seven  miles,  for  vessels  of  small  bur- 
den.    Its  whole  course  is  abont  59  miles,  equal  to  thjnt 
of  the  neighbour  of  itsyoulh,  the  Towy.     Its  contri* 
botors  are  more  numerous  than  copious ;  which  may 
be  accounted  for  from  the  narrowness  of  its  passage 
through  roovntainous  defiles  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
coorae. 

The  fish  of  the  Teivy  are  salmon,  scwin,  trout,  &c. 
It  is  the  most  northern  river  in  which  sewiu  appears,  as 
the  Wye  is  the  most  eastern.  Sewin  frequents  most,  if 
not  all,  the  intermediate  rivers  between  the  Wye  and 
^be  Teivy.  There  is  a  peculiar  marbleness  of  texture 
in  the  Teivy  salmon,  commended  by  epicurean  taste 
^  highly  delicious. 

^.  />orey  brings  up  the  rear  of  what  will  be  here 
^^ousidcred  as  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  district.     It 
'«es  in  Meirionyddshire,  near  Aran  Vowddwy;  enters 
Montgomeryshire  near  Mallwyd,  and  in  a  course  of  SO 
niilcs  reaches  Machynlleth,  where,  a  second  time,  it  be- 
comes the  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Merioneth.     At  Llyfnant,  the  boundary  of  Moatgome- 
Vl^W  and  Cardiganshire,   it  becomes  a  semi-South 
Wales  river  5  and  from  thence  to  its  outlet,  at  Aber- 
dofey,  it  is  the  boundary  between  Cardiganshire  and 
Meirionyddshire.     Its  whole  course  is  about  SO  miles, 
whereof  it  expends  about  23  in  North  Wales,  and  the 
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remaining  seyen  as  a  boundary  of  South  Walas*  It  lir 
navigable  from  Derwen  las,  in  Montgomerysbiiei  to 
Aberdovej,  wbere  it  forms  a  sea-port. 

Its  fish  are  salmon,  trout,  samlets,  ice* 

The  following  rivers,  beginning  with  the  RomnejTy 
on  the  eastern  limit  of  Glamorganshire,  and  pursuing 
the  coast  westward  to  St.  David's,  and  from  thence 
northward  to  Aberystwyth,  are  not  considered  as  navi^ 
gable,  because  the  tides  swell  them  but  to  an  incooaidev- 
able  distance  above  their  outlets. 

Gtamorganshire.^^l.  Romney  fvulgo  Rhymni^  the 
old  Welsh  name  Eleirchj  plural  of  atarch^  a  8wan>^ 
rises  in  the  collieries  at  the  northern  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  ;  and  after  be* 
ing  useful  in  turning  the  machineries  of  coal  and  iron 
works,  denudating  the  strata  of  rocks  and  coal-mea- 
sures, and  serving  as  a  boundary  its  whole  length,  of 
about  S7  miles,  betweeu  the  two*  counties,  it  enters  the 
firistol  Channel*  somewhat  east  of  the  town  of  Cardiff. 

9.  Taaff  (Tav),  two  of  the  name,  major  and  minor,, 
have  their  sources  in  the  most  elevated  mountains  in 
South  Wales,  those  of  Bnnuwchdeni,  or  the  Beacons  of 
Brecknockshire  ;  and  after  a  tumbling  route  over  mill- 
stone  and  limestone  precipices,  arrive  on  the  borders  of 
the  county,  and  join  just  at  their  entrance  into  Glamor«« 
ganshirc,  at  Coed  Cymroer,  near  Mcrthyr  Tudful. 
Their  united  stream,  in  its  progress,  receives  the  Bar* 


•  This  it  incorrect,  according  to  the  huig;uageof  the  custom-lioaw,  sad 
political  maritime  arningementa.  By  them  the  river  Sevtm  it  said  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  Flat  Holmes.  Consequently  the  Romney>  Taaff,  and 
£Iai,  though  entering  into  salt  water  at  separate  mouths,  are  said  to  fall 
into  the  Severn.  Beyond  the  Flat  Hohnet,  westward,  the  rivKi  gam  thiir 
independence,  and  are  said  to  fall  into  the  sea. 

god 
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^ed  Taf,  Cynon,  and  IlUomlda  ;  nnd  af^cr  a  course  of 
aboM  Sa  mileS}  enters  l)ie  itristol  Chnniicl  at  Penartb 
htrboar,  near  CiirdifT.  Vc^^iU  ot  400  Ions  Bail  \i[,  tU 
iVoudt  of  the  TaalTto  CaiJili'. 

Its  fish  salninn,  front,  &c. 

3.  Elaif  or  Ely,  rUelti  from  the  boncls  ofllie  miiicrnl 
basin,  mud  after  some  milvsof  poverty,  arrives  in  bums 
of  llic  ricbest  Innd  in  llic  Principnlity,  called  Dy^rtjn 
Miteiitf  or  (he  Vnle  of  £ly,  and  after  a  course  of  tiixiut 
31  raOcB,  contributctb  wiili  Hio  TaalT  to  the  formalioa , 
ufa  mo«t  safe  and  spncioua  harbour  at  Fcuartb. 

The  smaller  brooks  are  not  noliccd. 
jA-  Dawt  or  DawoB,  risetli  nortli  uf  Llansannur 
ftlantfa,  and  proceediug  llimui^li  Cowbridiiio,  in  a  sbort 
and  lerel  course  of  nine  miles,  mcels  tbe  sea  at  Abcr- 
Ditaw,  a  smull  Iiarliournoted  for  the  excellence  of  the 
«ca-bcticb  pebbles,  to  be  burnt  into  tarras,  or  pouzzolana 
Une,  fur  urUing  in  waler.  This  iii  a  Umestorie  rivulet 
fur  tbc  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its  course,  and 
is  celebrated  for  tbc  excellence  of  iU  ItduI. 

5.  Ercenny,  riseth  in  the  coul  tract  north  .of  Llaoilid, 
and  af)cr  an  iudolent  couise  of  ubout  10  mill's,  through 
ibe  flat  Vale  of  Coychiirch,  meets  the  Ogmore  just  at 
tbctr  joint  eutrance  into  the  sea,  near  Ihc  ruins  of  Al)er< 
Ogsor,  or  O^niore  Custle. 

6.  Ogmore  (Ogwr),  riscth  in  the  mountainous  coal 
tract,  ill  three  or  fonr  branches,  which  unile  near  St. 
Uncle's  minor,  and  after  dividing  in  ttvo  the  town  of 
Bridge-End,  cnlcts  the  sea  with  Eweiiny,  after  a  course 
of  about  Id  miles.  The  wnli:r  of  this  river  is  much 
cocDcnended  by  dyers  for  lis  reiuarkabte  suf'tuess.  Wa- 
tcTfmm  limestone  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  the  manu- 
iscluic  of  paper,  and  from  alluvial  soils,  such  as  this  of 
PgDU»v,foTblcacbingand  dyeing.  "  Dw/rpluddyw." 

u3  7*  Avon 
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7.  jivan  (AYon)i  another  colUcr,  riseth  ia  the  same  . 
tract  of  country  as  the  Ogmore,  and  after  being  ustfol 
in  discovering  mineral  strata  for  about  15  miles,  falleth 
into  the  sea  at  Abcr«Avon,  near  the  Margam  copper** 
ivorks. 

8.  Neath  J  issnetb  out  of  the  Brecknockshire  strata  of 
sand  and  limestone,  and  receiving  several  contributory 
streams,  many  of  them  exhibiting  the  most  picturesque 
vatcrfalls,  pursues  its  progress  through  the  coal  tract^ 
jind  falls  into  Swansea  Bay  below  Britton  Ferry,  after  a 
course  of  about  S2  miles. 

9.  Taw^j  hath  its  forked  source  among  the  stratified 
sandstone  rocks  of  Brecknockshire,*  near  the  lofty  Tre* 
castle  Beacon ;  and  after  crossing  the  limestone  and  coal 
tracts,  at  the  distance  of  25  miles  pays  its  tribute  (o  the 
ocean  at  Swansea  (Aber-Tawy.) 

The  rivulets  of  Gower,  a  dry  limestone  tract,  are  few 
and  small*  The  two  following  are  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice: 

10.  Penarth  Pilly  dividing  the  parishes  of  Penarth 
and  Pcnmaen,  and  flowing  into  Oxwich  Bay. 

11.  Burrt/i  a  snaall  rivulet,  famed  for  its  trout,  risetb 
in  Cefn  Bryu  mountain,  and  running  through  the  pa* 
rislies  of  Reynoldston  and  Chcriton,  empties  itself  into 

.Loughor  Creek,  which  from  this  simple  circumstance  is 
called  Burry  river,  as  before  observed  in  the  description 
of  Loughor. 

Caermarthenshire. — 12.  Gwendraethj  the  lesser  and 
tlie  greater,  rising  in  the  lime  and  coal  tract  to  the  east, 

♦  "  For  almost  not  a  brook  of  Morgany,  nor  Gwent, 
(^  But  from  ier\  fruitful  womb  doth  fetch  her  high  descent.** 

Drayton^  in  P»iyMm» 

t  Brecknockshire. 

aflei 
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after  a  coarse  of  about  13  miles,  unite  in  imperfectly 
forming  the  harbour  of  Kid  welly^Cjdweli),  in  the  Bay 
of  Caermarthen. 

13.  Tavcj  has  a  lofty  birth  in  thcjLIanvernach  moun* 
tains,  in  Pembrokeshire;  and  crossing  Caerroarthensh ire 
to  Llanvalldeg,  becomes  for  a  space  the  boundary  of 
the  two  counties  :  it  then  crosses  again  the  county  of 
Caermarthen,  and  falls  into  Caermarthen  Bay,  forming 
a  good  port  at  Llaugharne  (Llaeharn),  after  a  course  of 
about  SI  miles.  This  river  traverses  some  excellent 
soil,  and  might  have  its  navigation  extended  above  St. 
Clarets.  The  chief  of  its  contributors  are  the  Morlais, 
Cowyn,  and  Cathgenni,  exclusive  of  some  inferior 
streams. 

PemiroA'esAire.— The  limestone  tract  of  Pembroke- 
shire affords  only  a  few  pills.  Crossing  Milford  Haven 
westward,  we  meet  with 

U.  New  gall  {Wi^gy^X)^  a  rivulet  separating  not  only 
the  hundreds  of  Rowze  (Rhos)  and  Dewi's  Land,  but 
also  the  Englishery  and  Welshery,  and  more  than  that, 
the  coal  and  slate  or  rab  (met:  and 

15.  Soha  (Solvach),  forming  a  harbour  for  coasting 
vessels  of  100  or  150  tons;  and  both  falling  into  St. 
Bride's  Bay. 

16.  The  next  stream  of  note  is  the  Gwaun^  or  Gwain*, 
rising  in  the  mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  about  20 
wiles  falling  into  the  Irish  Channel  at  Fisgard,  forming 
the  second  best  harbour  in  the  county.  The  Welsh 
wrae  of  Fisgard  is  Aber-Gwaun. 

*  OvuiKMf  a  moory  plat  of  ground;  produciog  ao  inferior  k'nd  of  peat 
^'  (rutaim,  a  sheath  or  scabbard ;  and  as  CUdtUy,  a  sword,  is  the  oanK 
^  »  ocifhbooriflf  rrrcr,  why  ahouM  not  dst  be  Gmmv,  a  scabbard? 

u4  n.  NtDtrn^ 
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17.  Nevern^  after  a  course  of  aboat  15  mikvy  fa}}f 
intp  ibe  Channel  at  Newport,  forming  a  harbour  fq^ 
vessels  of  about  100  tons. 

* 

Cardiganshire.— VdL^ing  tlic  Teivjr,  which  wc  be- 
fore noticed  among  the  navigable  rivers,  and  procefxl- 
ing  northward  across  several  small  strrams  falling  into 
the  sea,  near  Penbryn,  Llandisilio,  and  New  Quay  or 
X'lanina,  the  next  river  is  the 

18.  Aeroriy  flowing  through  a  beautiful  valley  bea|r- 
ing  its  name,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Aber*Aeron. 

19.  Arth^  into  the  ^*a  at  tlie  small  harbour  of  Aber^ 
Arth. 

20.  Guj/re^  or  Gtcj/rai^  into  the  sea  through  the 
celebrated  barley  tract  of  Llanrhystyd,  a  little  north 
ofLlansaintfratd. 

21.  Ysiwif/thj  riseth  on  the  hills  bordering  on  Rad- 
norshire and  Montgomeryshire,  and  flowing  by  Cwm 
Ystwyth  lead-mines,  through  the  demesne  and  pleasure^ 
grounds  of  Havod,  and  the  well-cultivated  demesne  of 
Col.  Yaughan^'s  at  Crosswood,  after  |t  course  of  about 
22  miles,  enters  the  sea  at  Aber« Ystwyth, 

22.  Bkeidioly  riseth  out  of  a  small  lake  called  Llygad 
Rheidiol,  in  the  Cardiganshire  part  of  Pumlumon,  the 
parent  source  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye ;  but,  as  it 
were,  disdaining  to  take  an  English  tour  with  those  its 
foster-sisters,  it  spends  its  short  course  within  its  native 
county;  and  having  received  the  agile  Monach,  liic 
mountebank  stream  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  and  a  few 
other  rivulets,  it  enters  the  sea  very  near  the  Ystwyth. 
It  appears  therefore  that  Aber- Ystwyth  should  have 
been  called  Aber*Rheidiol.  The  reason  in  defence  of  the 
present  name  of  this  fashionable  and  much-frequented 
watering-placj?  ii-rtbat  Ystwyth  is  the  most  poufidor* 

ablf 
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able  Mivnni  of  Uic  two — or  Ihnt  Riieidiol  formerly  gave 
ap  iu  waltT  and  ils  name  (o  ib  kupLTJor,  the  Vflwytb. 
Having  thus  tnicod  the  sources  nu<l  the  oullcU  of  ibe 
chief  rivers  of  tlic-  fuur  marili  me  couulirs,  tliere  remains 
only  lite  rivers  of  the  two  inland  counties  of  rirccoii  and 
H)i<inur  to  be  tlescribrd  : 

Itadnonihire. — 1.  Jf'j/e,  thcsubjccl  of  romance,  of 
painliiv;  a'wl  of  poi-try,  riselh  in  Montfromcry shire, 
between  tlic  sources  of  (he  Silvern  and  the  Rlietdiol,  in 
the  wilds  of  Puniluuion.  Aflir  a  course  of  about  11 
lailcii,  it  enters  Radnorshire,  crosses  a  corner.of  it  about 
BIX  miles  in  breaillh,  and  thenceforward  becomes  tbc 
boundary  of  Radnor  and  Brecon  for  30  miles  down  to 
the  Hay,  where  it  enters  Herefordsfilre:  its  Welsh 
course  being  about  47  miles. 

Oontribulors  In  (he  Wye  in  Radnorshire  arc  the 
J^lain  (Roc)  Claerwtn  (l_.iin|iid]  Cymaron,  Ithon, 
Jt^low,  Bachwy.  From  Brecknockshire  it  rcceivcB  the 
Chwdrny,  Anncll,CitmmRrch,  Dulns,Irfon,  Dihonwy, 
Csletwr,  and  Lljfnwy.  Sume  cif  ihi-su  arc  considerable 
»tr«ains.  The  Itlion  and  Irfon  How  a  ctiursc  of  about 
SO  milca  each.  Llyfnwy  is  the  ofikpring  of  Savaddaa 
lakr.  Irfon  rrcelvos  tfaeChwefrwy,  DuIds,  Cammarch, 
^c.  before  it  falls  into  the  Wye. 

Tbc  indcpendenl  rivers  of  Raduori>hire. 

1.  Tamet  rises  in  the  Kerry-bills  in  Montgomery-* 
ahirc — ibrn  divides  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Salopi 
aiul  enters  the  latter  near  Knighton. 

S.  X.ug  (transparent),  halli  its  spring  in  tbc  Iley^ 
liilU,  and  passes  tbroagh  the  valley  of  Prestciga  into  .1 
England. 

3.  Soniergitd,  risetli  in  tlie  Forest  of  Radnor  ;  ia  Ha 
fttcapc  tbcnce  U  forms  a  cascade  called  JVater'break-Hi- 

tieck, 
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neekj  and  entering  the  bason^ike  Vale  of  RadnoTf  il  ii 
swallowed  in  dry  siunnifTs  by  the  gravelly  soil;  hence 
ht  Saxon  name,  and  probably  also  the  Welsh  name  <if 
the  Yale  and  the  county'-^Maes'jffed*  On  change  of 
bed  from  gravel  to  clay  it  again  appears,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  13  miles  enters  Herefordshire. 

4.  ArroWy  a  small  stream,  flowing  by  New  Cfaoreh 
into  Herefordshire. 

Brecknockshire* — 1.  Vsk^  riselh  in  the  redstone  tract 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  near  the  borders  of  Caermar* 
thensbire,  not  very  distant  from  the  source  of  the  Tawj^m 
Like  the  Tawy  and  the  Neath,  it  mny  boast  its  elevated 
alpine  birth.  Its  bed,  whether  precipitous  or  levcl^ 
preserves  its  reddish  hue  from  its  three  springs  to  its  en« 
trance  into  Monmouthshire  at  Glangrwyney,  below 
Crickhowell,  the  space  of  about  3^2  miles.  Its  chief 
contributor ies  from  the  recluse  valleys  of  the  Eppynt 
hills  on  the  itor//p,  are  the  Cilieni,  Bran,  jEsgair,  and 
Honddu.  The  junction  of  the  latter  is  at  Abcr-Hondda, 
the  county  town,  now  called  Brecon.  For  16  miles 
further  east  than  Brecon,  it  receives  but  few  streams 
from  the  north:  Rhiangoll,  a  rivulet  from  the  beau* 
tiful  and  rich  valley  of  Cwm-du;  and  Grwyney^  from 
the  Black  Mountains  of  Talgarth,  the  boundary  for 
some  miles  between  Brecknockshire  and  phrt  of  Here- 
fordshire and  Monmouthshire. 

From  the  south,  the  Usk  receives  the  Crai;  Senny  ; 
Tarannelly  or   Tarell,  from  Llyn  Cwm  Llwch ;  Car^ 
faneU,  or  rather  Annell,  from  Glyn  Collwyn ;  Craw- 
nant;  Onwy;  Clydach,  and  others  of  smaller  note. 

It  has  been  noticed  in  Caerraarthenshire,  that  the 
river  Towy  is  the  drainer  or  receiver-general  of  nearly 
idl  the  waters  of  the  county  t  so  in  Breekaockshirei 

though 
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lliougli  fTuifful,  as  Dniyton  the  poet  observes,  in  sources 
of  streams,  jet  Usk  is  ibe  only  river  of  consequence 
rising  nilhin  it,  lliulmainliiitia  its  iiiLl<;))crKlcncc  anlil  it 
enters  another  county.  The  two  rivers,  Towy  and 
Usk,  are  Bimildrly  circumslnnced;  each  traversing',  as 
sopreme,  its  own  couiily  Vale;  nnd  the  boundaries  of 
(besoTCFeigiiUcs  of  each,  are  deliued  by  similar  lofty 
rnngcs  of  inountiiina.  In  Brecknockshire  the  elevated 
and  continuous  range  of  the  ICppynt  on  tbe  north  of 
the  Usk,  lunis  all  the  wuter»  of  the  hundred  of  Bnallt 
into  the  NVyc;  whilst  a  still  loftier  but  [mraUcl  rituge, 
on  tbe  south  of  Usk  Vale,  turns  nl  (heir  sources  in  this 
couiUy,  the  Tawy,  Ncalh,  ant!  Taaff  into  Glamor- 
ganshire; theSirhuwy,  the  Ebny,  &c.  into  Monmoulh- 
shirr. 

Beds  of  Ifirers North  of  the  I'sk  and  the  Tcivy 

(excepting  about  1 1  miles  of  tlie  hitter  course  of  the 
Wye,  from  below  the  Edow  to  the  May,  and  the  north- 
cm  contribu lories  of  the  Ubk)  tlie  rivers  flow  over  beds 
of  sfinlc,  btale,  and  giey  mountain  roek.  The  Teivy 
is  altogether  in  this  grey  tract ;  and  the  Towy  also, 
until  very  near  its  entrance  into  l^acnii  art  lien  Bay  at 
I.lanstephnn.  The  jjurveyors  of  Milford  Haven,  the 
two  Cleddeu,  rlurnndflowin  this  grey  tract — until  they 
attain  Haverfordwest  and  Picton,  where  (hey  enter  the 
coal  tract;  lliey  pa^s  it  abnut  l.awrenny,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ocean  are  imbedded  in  limestone,  and 
about  Nunglu  Point  in  red-rabslone. 

Tbe  northern  rivers  of  Penibrokeshiro  are  nil  in  (he 
grey  tract  of  shitle,  slale,  indurated  grey  rock;  niul 
occasionally  anomalous  freestone. 

Tbv  rivers  of  Glumorgnnshire  maybe  termed  alto. 

SCtbereilhcr  colliers  or  miners.     Those  of  the  mosteX' 

tensive 
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tensive  course  rise  in  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Brcck» 
nockshirc  mountains ;  the  second  class  in  limestone ; 
the  third  rise  in  coal  and  ironstone ;  and  the  fourth,  or 
rivers  of  the  shortest  course,  rise  and  fall  withiq  the 
Siecond,  or  southern  tract  of  limcstoms. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  northern  and  tvestem  rivers 
of  South  Wales  rise  in  the  blueish  or  grejr  slaty  tract, 
and  continue  in  it  the  whole  of  their  course.  Usk  is 
the  only  river  of  considerable  length,  that  continues  in 
the  red  soil  tract4hc  whole  length  of  its  course,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of 
Brecon.  The  Anan  in  Glamorganshire  riseth  in  the 
eoal  tract,  and  falls  into  the  se^  within  it.  This  ctr«f 
cumstance  is  owing  to  the  sea  having  cut  through  the 
limestone  tract  in  forming  Swansea  Bay,  and  moetio|^ 
the  coal  tract  at  Baglan,  &c.  The  Bay  of  Caermar* 
then  cuts  in,  not  only  through  the  limestone,  but  also 
completely  through  the  coal  tract,  into  the  northern 
tract  of  limestone;  hence  the  circumstance  of  anchors 
finding  coal  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay,  north  of  a  lin# 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Burry  river  t#  a  certain  point  in 
Pembrokeshire,  between  Sander's  Foot  sjind  Tenby. 

Although  we  liave  perhaps  been  tedious  in  the  de« 
scription  of  rivers,  yet  we  cannot  willingly  dismiss  this 
Section  on  Water ^  without  noticing  the  Springs  of  this 
district,  which  are  remarkable  either  as  natural  curiosi- 
ties, or  useful  as  sanative  mineral  waters.  These  will 
be  comprehended  under  three  he^ds  :-*-Ebbing  and 
flowing,  or  recurrent  springs  ; — copious  springs; — and 
springs  having  powerful  medicinal  virtues. 

I.  Ebbing  and  Flowing  Springs^  acting  on  the  Syphon 

principle. 
1.  Ffynhon  Reibio^  or  the  spring  of  hydromancy, 
in  the  parish  of  Uandyfeisant)  near  Llaadei)o,  in  Cae|r- 

marthenshiref 
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raarlbeDftliire.  It  ebijs  and  flows  ever;  day,  auJ,  ao< 
cording  to  the  valgar  opinion  ia  tlie  neiglibourhood, 
"  tcith  the  tide.''  H  was  nolictKl  by  Gimldus  Cam* 
brenais,  and  afterwards  bySeidon^  who,  lo  makeattiad, 
combtnes  it  witli  the  Newton  iiyphoti  spring  iti  Gla* 
inofj;anthtre,  iind  (he  I'Tynliun  Leiiiw,  at  Kilkeii  ia 
Fliatsbirc,  which  latter  has  long  since  ceased  its  opera- 
tion. 

8'  A  spring  hclwern  N<'wton  Notlagearid  the  sea,  in 
Glaniorgmisliire,  ebbs  when  tlic  sea  flows,  and  flows 
wbcti  Ibc  sea  ebbs.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  Origiual  Report 
of  Glaoiori^^nrisliire,  p.  13,  has  given  a  happy  illustia- 
tiau  of  the  cause  of  this  phcoomenori,  upon  philosophi- 
cal principles. 

3.  Golden  /fW/,  near  (he  vilhigc  of  Newcastle  Little, 
cigbl  mik-s  nurtli  of  Haverfordwest,  in  Pembrokeshire^ 
is  aid  to  ebb  and  flow  regularly  with  the  tide  ia  SU 
George'^  Cliaiincl,  nine  miles  distant. 

4.  '*  A  spring  at  Pant-coed  Jfor,  near  Merthyr  Tod- 
**  fni,  in  sail!  lo  flow  one  week,  and  cease  three."— 
>r.  Aubrey. 


II.  Copiottt  Springs. 

Rivulets  on  deep  beds  of  gravel  sometimes  disappear, 
and  bur^t  oot  again  at  a  distance,  when  they  meet  with 
bolt  of  clay,  or  other  strong  retentive  soiU.  Hut  these 
snales,  or  swallows,  iis  they  are  called  in  England,  are 
more  frequent  in  limenlone  tracts  than  any  other,  owing 
tu  their  abounding  more  in  stiblerranenu!)  chasms  and 
fiiwrra. 

!■  Near   (he  churcii    of  IJaoihidian  in   Gower,  a 

tlKaninf  water  ru»bes  with  great  impeluusity  out  of 

^  limestone^  rock,  and  turns   rtvo  mills  immediately 

beneath 
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beneath  its  spring*  Some  say  it  is  a  bfdbk  lEitC'li 
swallowed  by  the  limestone  fissures  at  some  miles  di»» 
tance,  on  Cefn  y  Bryn  mountain. 
.  S.  Llj/gad  Uychwtjr — t.  e.  the  eye  or  spring  of  tbe 
rirer  Llychwyr  (Loaghor)  is  an  issue  out  of  a  limestone 
rock  near  Cerrig  Cynnen  Castle,  south  of  Llandcilo 
Yawr,  in  Caermarthenshire.  Its  copiousness,  some 
years  ago,  induced  the  proprietors  of  the  Ynys  Ced- 
wyn  iron«works  to  erect  a  blast  furnace  upon  i(^  to 
smelt  ironstone  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Tawy^ 
over  several  miles  of  mountainous  roads. 

3.  Tarrtn  yr  Ogof  (the  Cliflf  of  the  Cave)  is  a  lime- 
atone  rock  near  Capel  Callwen,  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Tawy,  in  Brecknockshire.  Out  of  it  issues  a  constant 
stream,  sufficient  for  tbe  working  of  a  mill  at  all  times ; 
but  a  day  or  two  after  hard  rains  the  issue  is  astonishing^ 
We  visited  the  spot  in  October  1811,  on  a  dry  day, 
after  a  great  fall  of  rain.  The  first  stream  that  we  saw, 
satisfied  us  that  it  was  a  copious  spring ;  but  oa  pro- 
ceeding a  few  yards  farther,  we  found  that  the  stream 
we  had  passed  was  only  the  portion  allotted  for  working 
the  mill,  and  that  it  was  not  above  one-tenth  of  the  main 
or  parent  stream  from  the  rock.  The  brown  or  peaty 
colour  of  the  water  at  this  time,  proved  that  it  had  con- 
nection witli  the  turbary  hollows  and  lakes  on  the  Black 
Mountains,  which  lie  above,  to  the  west.* 

The  4th,  and  most  surprizingly  and  constantly  copi- 
ous of  all,  is  that  commonly  called  by  Tourists  and 
others,  the  Ogmore  Spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  it 
b  known  by  the  name  of  ShexC'WelL  It  is  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride's  major,  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  the  village  of  Ewenny,  in 
Glamorganshire.  It  appears  to  be  the  issue  of  three 
several  springs,  uniting  just  at  their  emission  from  the 

limestone 
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iiiarttitnt*  rock.  TIic  water  at  its  issitccovers  a  space  of 
about  firievii  y^rds.  In  tl9  {irogrnis  il  iK-comes  cuiiriiiixl 
to  a  bi^d  of  about  SI  fL-et  wide,  anil  niaintiLiniiig  a  deptli 
at  nbijul  one  foot,  it  reaches  the  rivt-r  Ewcnny,  in  Ibe 
limit  sp»c«  of  nbuiit  from  50  (o  40  yards— lite  foil  in 
that  ipace  being  alioul  nim:  Jnchis.  Some  say  that  a 
pnrl  of  (he  rivei  Lwenny  finds  a  subterraueoui  paasagc^ 
at  some  distjince  above,  and  re-RpiKam  here.  But  the 
tx-d  of  (he  Evmirny  is  too  flat  to  be  the  cause  of  such  an 
effect ;  and  the  v<;r^  dilFurent  properties  or  qualitL>s  of 
ibc  watrr  of  the  several  springs  will  not  admit  such  a 
Mippcnitiun.  The  ebullition  of  each  spring  is  so  great, 
(bat  tJie  waters  do  not  iinrneJi;iIely  mingle.  Tbs  two 
more  rastern  spritifrs  of  Ihc  three  ure  intolerably  cold, 
and  in  duelling,  will  curdle  soap  like  an  acid.  The 
m»t<Tn  bpring  is  of  a  milder  teinperalurc,  has  been 
oieful  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  washes  as  well  as 
rain  walirr.  These  ure  utuleniable  proofa  that  the 
RVnofrs  herf  united,  liavc  vi-ry  tlilR-a-nt  sources  in  Ibe 
boiwls  wfthc  earlh.  j 

Several  other  springs  in  Ihc  limestone  tract  are  6o  cu> 
pious,  lh:it  thc^  turn  macbLoeries  immediately  below 
tbeirisdt-,  such  as  appear  in  the  pariah  of  Llungyn- 
iiyn,  ill  Caermartbcnshire,.  and  elsewhere;  but  they 
tnioo  numerous  lo  be  inserted. 

A  conflujt  of  spiingB,  wdlcd  the  Nine  Wells,  at  Llan- 
druidion,  near  St.  David's, yields  such  a  copious snpply 
of  water,  whcu  uoilcd,  as  lo  i,vork  a  corn  grist  mill. 

III.  Miner ai  Springs. 

We  aeithiT  hflard  of,  nor  observed,  any  thermal 
iprinp  in  Uic  district ;  except  Ffyhon  Daf,  called  by 
Wme  Ffynhon  dwym,  or  the  Tepid  Well,   springing 
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on  the  eaatera  brink  of  the  river  Taaff,  in  the  paxUk 
of  Eglwysilan,  about  four  miles  from  Llindaffy  is 
Glamorganshire^  be  considered  as  such.  Its  (emperai* 
iure  has  not  been  ascertained^  Rheumatic  invalids 
are  crowded  about  it  in  summer,  who  pay  an  an- 
nual subscription  towards  keeping  the  bath  in  repair^ 
An  uncommon  flood  in  the  year  1799»  is  said  to  have 
laid  bare  some  Roman  masonry  adjoining  the  bath, 
which  have  been  covered  again  by  the  subsequent  floodi 
of  the  Taaff. 

Limestone  tracts  may  be  observed  to  be  less  prodoe* 
tive  of  mineral  waters  than  the  slate  and  coal  tracts. 
The  celebrated  waters  of  Buxton,  and  other  places  in 
limestone  countries,  do  not  militate  against  this  suppofti* 
tion  ;  ns  the  virtues  of  those  waters  are  more  owing  to 
their  thermal  and  gaseous  properties,  than  to  any  thing 
mineral  tliey  contain. 

In  tlie  coal  and  slate  tracts,  springs  of  a  chalybeate 
quality  are  the  most  numerous  among  mineral  waters; 
sulphureous  springs  hold  the  second  place;  and  the  sa* 
line  arc  but  few  in  proportion :  of  these  three  kinds,  the 
following  are  the  roost  noted. 

In  Brecknockshire. — I.  Park  fVellsj  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  town  of  Biiallt  (lulgb  Builthy.  They  con- 
sist of  four  springs  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other: 

1st,  Purewaur;  2nd,  saline;  ord,  chalybeate;  4t6, 
sulphureous.  Three  of  tliose  springs  are  roofed  over. 
They  are  in  the  slaty  tract;  and  the  mason  uho  sunk 
the  foundation  is  said  to  h  vc  \(^^v^  a  stone  of  calca- 
reous appearance,  and  efycivescing  v  if  jj  an  acid.  This 
should  not  be  lightly  credited.  Th(!  .nason,  it  is  re- 
ported,  in  sinking    the  foundation^  confounded  the 

springs 


tptimgB^   by   causing    their    waforg    to    intermingle* 
Wkethet  this  be  an  injury,  let  doctors  decide. 

S.  Uanxcriyd  Wells^  upon  the  river  Irvon,  in  the 

parish  of  Llanwrtjrd,  about  eleven  miles  west  of  the 

parte  wells  just  described,  in   the  slaty  tract.     This 

•pring  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  The^philus  Evans, 

vicar  of  Llangammarch,  an   adjoining  parish,  about 

the  year    173^;  who,  by  the  use  of  it  in  aboirl  two 

noDthtf,  cured  himself  of  what  he  called  a  **  radicitcd 

•curvy ;"  and  published  a  detailed  account  thereof  in 

tbe8t.  Jameses  Chronicle  about  the  year  1739.     Some 

later  account  of  cures  performed   by  this  water,  wjis 

published  by  Dr.  Blinkensop,  in  (he  Gentleman's  Ma- 

gntae.    He  recommends  it  in  scorbutic,   nephritic, 

tod  hypochondriacal   complaitits;    and  among  other 

insdaoes  of  its  virtues,  he  mentions  one  on  an  invalid, 

^hoby  drinking  spirits  had  so  impaired  his  stomach, 

tfcH  nothing   would   remain  oh   it.      The  water  was 

mixed  with  a  liltJe  brandy  at   first,  and  in   a  few  Atxys 

^^nk  iilane,  and  the  patient  perfectly  recovered.    This 

•pring  is  stronii^ly  imprej^naled    with    Itepatic   gas,  a 

•tiall  portion  of  the  snlphut  of  iron,  and  still  less  of 

^nc  siilpliat  t)f  so<ln.     Accommodations  are  much  im- 

P^ofal,  ^itli  conveniences  for  warm  and  cold  bathing  ; 

*^tl  the  place  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season. 

In  Caermarthenshire. — 1.  Llamirlhve  chalybeate 
*^18,  within  a  mile  of  the  church,  and  ^^ithin  the  pre- 
cincts of  iMyddleton-hall  Park.  Sir  William  P.ixton 
"Mcatised  buildings  to  be  erected  over  them,  with  ac- 
c^tuodations  for  hot  and  cold  balhinif.  This  liberal 
Gentleman,  as  a  benefactor-general  to  .invalids,  has  also 
tensed  hot  and  cold  baths,  upon  a  grand  scale,  to  be 
ejected  at  Tenby  in  Pembrokeshire,  for  the  use  of  pcr- 

'•IfALCS.]  I  sonfl 
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sons  ^vbo  Tisit  Ihnt  fu&liionabk-  place  of  resort.  T)i»r 
wells  at  Llnnnrlliiie  arc  in  llie  slaty  tract,  near  \U 
Goutliern  boundnry  upon  tlie  red  saiuUtone  and  lime- 
stone.    TItc  water  hns  l>cen  aDnlyzcd  by  Dr.  Saiiiidcrs. 

2.  Ffos  /InnOi  a  cliiiljbeale  spring  of  great  repute 
and  efficacy,  in  Ibe  parish  of  Cynwyl,  about  seven 
miles  from  Caermarlbcn.  This  water  hafi  been  analyzed, 
but  is  not  much  resorted  la. 

3.  Near  Briwrtaitt,  in  the  pansib  of  Cynwyl  Gaio, 
about  seven  miles  from  Lhnduvcry,  arc  two  sulphu- 
reous springs,  reported  by  Mr.  Ka^pe  the  mineralogii^l, 
to  be  higher  charged  Milh  sulphur,  than  even  the  wells 
of  Xilanwrfyd  and  Lbndrindad  ;  but  ho  usic  is  niiide 
ofthcm.  Near  Pumsainf,  in  tlkc  same  parish,  is  a 
chalybeate  spring  much  esteemed  for  the  cures  it  ha» 
performed. 

In  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Glamorgan,  and  Pen- 
broke,  many  excellent  and  powerful  chalybeate,  and 
Bome  sulphureous  springs,  are  known,  though  little  no- 
ticed. Among  others  arc  the  following:  Ffj/»hoiiy 
Graig,  near  Llyn  Teivy;  .\b<irystwylh  .Spa,  in  Cardi- 
ganfibire; — Swansea  Spa*  ;  several  springs  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Llandyfudwg,  Llantrisnnt,  &c.  in  Glamor- 
ganshire ; — in  Pembrokeshire,  at  St.  Dogmaels,  Lltuil- 
luwer,  risliguiird,  Si.  Dfigvaels,  &c.  At  Tre-Unfljdd, 
or  Griffiston,  between  the  Nevern  and  the  Tcivy,  is  n 
mineral  spring,  catleil  Alum  Well,  from  whtcli  n 
Dr.  Owen  had  a  project  of  extracting  ahim.  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  however,  calls  it  a  chalybeate,  and  inferior  to 
none  but  the  Tnnbridgc  water,  tie  never  saw  such  an 
nppcnrnnce  of  croc ttf  niarlh.  This  spring  is  enclosed 
with  a  stone  null,  and  about  six  yards  below,   it  is 

•  A  gallon  oT  lhr<  walcr  yielded  thirly  ^nlat  of  [he  vicriolite  of 
iroa,  ind  eigbt  gnini  of  caUareoui  earth. — Mvirt,  VoL  L 

received 
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deceived  into  a  bath  for  llic  use  of  invalidit.  In  the 
difls  not  far  from  Moel-gocb,  near  Ncvcrn,  a  spring 
ooRs  out,  and  marks  the  rock  white.  Tiiis  is  appa- 
KQfly  sulphnrcous.  Near  these  Springs,  trials  for  coat 
have  been  made.  A  blackish  earth  deluded  the  adven- 
taiers,  who  too  generally  consider  such  substances  as  be- 
gging to  coal ;  whereas  in  this  instance,  as  Well  as  many 
others,  the  colour  is  mostly  owing  to  the  sulphur  and 
iron  pyrites  connected  with  tlie  neighbouring  Springs. 

Radfionhire  exhibits  more  mineral  springs  than  the 
oilier  five  counties  put  together.  Ffynhon  Ddewii 
or  St.  Daviirs  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbadarn 
Vjnydd,  salphureous.*— jVesp-l^rf//,  in  the  parish  e^f 
Uan  Anno,  sulphureous,  and  ^'  tefy  efficacious  in 
the  tcarvy  and  scrophula.**— Two  springs  iti  the  pa* 
tiih  of  Llanbister,  Mritbin  ten  yards  of  each  other^ 
iKKh  solphureous ;  one  depositing  a  black,  the  other  a 
l<Rldith  sediment;  the  latter  turning  copper  white, 
•od  rihcr  yellow,  in  a  short  space  of  time-  Several 
springs  in  tlie  neighbourhood  deposit  black  sediments, 
•od  are  resorted  to  in  scorbutic  complaints.  Near 
^^y  Bout,  on  the  Ithon,  are  two  springs,  one  sulphu- 
""•os,  and  the  other  chalybeate.  Llandegla  Well,  tm 
tkeriferCymaran,  and  Blaen  Edow  Wells,  all  sulphu- 
^'Bous,  and  much  frequented. 

But  the  virtut^s  of  all  these  Radnorshire  springs  are 
^•^rily  eclipsed  in  public  estimation,  by  the  long  csta- 
""Aed  wleixity  of  the  Llandrindod  waters.  The  ear- 
'*»l  notice  of  these  springs  was  about  the  year  1696. 
*keialine  spring  only  was  then  known, /and  used  only 
V  tke  peasontry  of  the  neighbourhood.  About  40 
J"*!!  afterwards,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  tcnant*s  wife  who 
^^^ieA  the  fariB)   by  repairing  the  saline  spring,  and 

I  3  •  discover- 
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discovering  a  sulpliureous  spring  closely  adjoining', 
introduced  tbcin  to  public  notice ;  and  from  that  time 
to  this  Ihcy  are  deservedly  held  in  high  repute.  About 
a  mile  io  Ihe  north-^^est  o(  these  two  springs,  is  a  third, 
a  most  powerful  chalybeate,  and  dangerously  so  if  not 
taken  \vith  precaution.  About  the  year  1756,  an  ec« 
centric  and  almost  unintelligible  writer,  Diedcrick 
Wcsscl  Linden,  M.D.  published  an  octavo  volume, 
chiefly  on  the  m^'dicinal  virtues  of  these  waters.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  Rosi-crucian  chymist,  ihe  sulphureous 
spring  contains  hepatic  air  and  sea-salt.  See  Monro f 
Vol.1,  p.  204.  The  safuie  water  contains.  Epsom 
salt,  sea-salt,  and  some  earth.  MonrOj  p.  49.  The 
chalybeate  is  impregnated  wiih  a  considerable  portion 
of  iron,  in  a  volatile  acid,  and  probably  a  neutral  salt. 
Alonroy  p.  276.  Dr.  Monro,  in  treating  of  another 
mineral  water,  pi;  466,  says,  somewhat  peevishly, 
^'  examined  by  Dr.  Linden  only,  from  zrhose  report 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  it  contains  :*'  perhaps  he 
might  have  said  the  same  of  his  analysis  of  the  Llan- 
drindod  waters. 

Want  of  accommodations  for  visitors  at  these  cele* 
brated  waters,  has  long  been  a  cause  of  general  com- 
plaint. Such  persons  as  go  there  purposely  for  the 
sake  of  drinking  the  mineral  waters,  certainly  Ivave  no 
great  convenience  of  procuring  any  other  beverage. 
As  the  enclosure  of  tlie  extensive  adjoining  tract  of 
waste  land  is  now  on  the  tapis,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Commissioner  will  fix  on  some  of  the  most  conve* 
nient  spots  for  public  sale  ;  and  that  some  public-spi* 
rited  individual,  imitating  the  liberal  and  benevolent 
example  of  Sir  William  Paxton,  will  purchase  such 
lots,  and  erect  thereon  comfortable  accommodations 
for   visitors ;    and    aflford    to    hypochondriacs,    and 

other 
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other  invalidsi   the  rational  and  innocent  enjoyments 
of  life. 

Strong  springs  of  simple  water  frequently  bear  the 
names  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  neighbouring  churches. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  those  early  ages  exercised  some 
prudence,  or  perhaps  priestcraft,  in  selecting  the  best 
springs  for  the  purpose;  which  in  time  caused  the  na*. 
tural  benefits  obtained  by  cold  bathing,  &c.  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  saint 
ivhose  name  was  perpetuated  by  that  of  the  well. 

Springs  on  the  shore,  and  overflowed  by  high  tides, 
when  the  sea  ebbs,  flow  afresh  without  tasting  in  the 
least  saline.  One  of  thrse  is  on  Ifie  sands  near  Dunraven ; 
mother  in  the  Caswell  rocks,  within  four  miles  of  Swan* 


'Small  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  uiountainous  parts, 

forming  the  sources  of  rivers,  as  Llyn  Tcivy,  &c.     The 

highest  summits  of  ranges  of  mountains  have  frequently 

lakes  at  their  base;  as  Llyn  y  Van,  the  source  of  the 

Usk,  at  the  base  of  the  Trecastle  Bc*acon  ;  and,  as  it 

^ereits  twin-lake,  another  Llyn  y  Van,  the  source  6f 

tbeSawdde,  under  the  northern  escarpment  of  theCaer- 

nwrthenshire    Beacon,  or  Bah   Sir  Gaer ;  and  Llyn 

Cwm  Llwch,  the  source  of  the   Tarcll,  under  the  nor* 

tiern  escarpment  of  the  Brecknock  Beacons,  or  Ban- 

^ch'denni.     Several  of  these  lakes  are  about  a  mile 

W  circumference. 

The  most  extensive  lake  in  this  district,  and  the  se« 
cond  in  Wales,  is  L/i/ti'Savaddanj  in  the  parish  of 
I'lanfihangel,  in  Brecknockshire.     This  lake,  diflferent 

worn  the  others,  which  are  situate  in  dreary  elevations^ 

• 

tt  Mirrounded  with  beautiful  prospects.  It  is  about 
^wo  miles  long,  one  broad,  and  from  five  to  six  in  cir- 
^mference.    Its  general  depth  is  from  three  to  four 

1 3  yards, 
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yards,  and  ils  greatest  depth  from  twelve  io  fifteen 
yards.  Its  fish  are  pike,  some  weighing  from  SOlbSf 
to  401b. ;  perch,  from  a  few  ounces  to  3  lb. ;  and  eel? 
of  enormous  size,  which  gave  rise  to  the  adage,  ^^  Cy^ 
hyd  a  llj/sywen  Savaddan^^  as  long  a^  a  Savaddan  eel. 

To  conclude  this  Section,  it  may  be  observed  how 
amply  this  district  is  supplied,  by  nature  and  by  art, 
with  all  the  varieties  and  conveniences  of  tcater^  for  all 
the  purposes  of  social  intercourse,  and  all  the  exigen* 
cies  of  animal  existence :  sea,  rivers,  and  canals,  fbf 
the  purposes  of  home  trade,  and  foreign  commerce^ 
sea,  rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  and  ponds,  for  the  increase 
and  nourishment  of  the  finny  tribes,  which  are  able  to 
supply  (Copious  means  of  commerce,  and  increase  of 
provisions  ;  sea,  rivers,  brooks,  and  springs,  as  con- 
venient and  cheap  hydraulic  powers  for  the  artists  and 
manufacturers  ;  springs  impregnated  with  minerals  of 
medicinal  virtues,  for  the  restoration  of  health  to  the 
desponding  valetudinarian :  and  what  crowns  the 
vrhole,  as  to  the  indispensable  usefufnes  of  water  ii| 
this  district,  is  its  plenty  and  quality  as  beverage  for 
man  and  beast. 

In  some  places,  water  may  be  said  to  be  mperabun* 
dant  in  the  soil,  such  as  on  the  too  retentive  clays  of 
the  coal  and  slate  tract :  but  the  reduction  of  this  su* 
perabundance  is  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
man,  and  time  and  exertion  may  eflPcct  the  desirable 
change.  Deficienct/  of  water  is  chiefly  complained  of 
in  the  white  limestone  tracts  of  the  counties  of  Glamor- 
gan and  Pembroke.  The  means  resorted  to  in  these 
dry  tracts  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  will  be  treated  ill 
other  more  appropriate  Sections  of  this  Survey-<— oi| 
Puddled  Reservoirs,  Live  Stock,  Meadows  and  Fas* 
tuces^  &c. 

CHAF. 
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STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


.4i€T.  I.F— ESTATES^  AKD  TUE2E  MANAOBMBNX. 

WHEN  the  custom  af  gavelkind  obtained  oyer  the 
^iitrict)  too  minute  a  division  of  landed  property  was 
the  obvious  and  natural  consequence:  on  its  abolition^ 
i  kind  of  accumulating  attraction,  consolidating  bun* 
^nk  of  small  particles  into  one  globule,  pervaded  the 
^onatry;  and  one  central  proprietor^  possessed  of  opu* 
itnody  prudence,  or  cunning,  swallowed  into  one  roass^ 
the  surrounding  pett^r^^eeholds.  Many  of  these  amass* 
^  properties  still  continue ;  and  several  have  a  second 
^  third  time  become  split,  by  sale  and  purchase,  into 
tt  many  freeholds  as  the  aggregated  estate  formerly 
^^tained  of  farms  or  tenements.  In  a  political  view, 
Ais  alternate  or  rotatiouary  accumulation  and  subdivi- 
Mi  of  landed  property^  may  be  as  salutary  for  the  be- 
^t  of  society,  as  the  ebbing  and  flowin^^  of  the  ocean 
^y  be  to  the  salubrity  of  its  waters.  If  whatever  is^ 
^'ight,  it  is  so:  for  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
vvieties  of  human  characters,  and  diversities  of  pur« 
*9iti|  when  oferatiog  freely,  unshackled  by  the  efiects 
of  aibitrary  government,  that  landed  property  should 
^  ilways  fluctuating. 

We  dare  not  even  guess  at  the  annual  rental  of  the 
ji^nter  properties  from  lOjOOO/t  upwards.    Stackpole 

1 4  Court, 


Court,  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  said  to  be  siiaate  ^^  in  iii<r 
midst  of  a  contiguous  property  of  15,000  acres,  of  the 
most  valuable  land,  without  the  intervention  of  one  in 
capable  of  improvement/^  The  second  class  of  propric- 
tors,  possessing  estates  between  the  above  sum  and 
SOOO/.  a  year,  are  niunerous;  und  so  in  an  inverse 
proportion,  the  estates  decreasing  in  annual  value,  a$ 
they  increase  in  number,  down  to  21.  a  year;  where 
ends  the  character  of  yeoman  invested  with  the  right  of 
eloctive  suffrage.  From  200L  a  year  downards,  mo^t 
of  the  proprietors  occupy  (heir  own  lands. 

The  management  of  the  greater  estates,  and  of  the 
properties  of  non-residents  in  general,  is  entrusted  Iq 
agents  of  very  various  qualitications.  Some  are  pro- 
fessed land-stewards,  well  versed  in  the  several  depart- 
nurnts  of  rural  economy  :  others  aspire  no  higher  than 
receiving  of  rents  and  tees,  and  drawing  of  cumbersome 
leases  and  contracts,  little  calculated  to  benefit  either 
landlord  or  tenant.  S^ 


SECT,    II,— TENURES. 

There  are  but  few  tenures,  perhaps  purely  allodial ;  b^ 
most  freeholders  are  subject  to  some  acknowledgment  of 
superior  or  anterior  tenure;  either  in  suit  and  service  at 
Courts,  or  in  paying  an  annual  chief-rent,  or  both  to* 
gethcr:  the  few  tenures  that  are  purely  allodial,  have 
become  so  by  a  previous  and  forgotten  neglect  of  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  paramount. 

There  are  a  few  copyhold  manors,  retaining  their  le- 

spcctive  tenures;  some  with  fines  certain,  others  at  willy 

according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.    The  free  tenant 

of 
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iQfacop3rbold  of  inheritance,  ivitb  a  fine  certain,  does 
fealljf/  only  io  the  Lord ;  whilst  the  tenant  of  a  copyhold 
at  will,  is  bound  to  his  Lord  in  both  f^aUy  and  homuge* 
Most  of  the  copyholds,  or  customary-holds,  as  they 
are  called,  have,  it  is  said,  been  lo.>^  since,  by  fines, 
cbangieil  into  freeholds. 

T-be  tenure  of  occupiers  of  land,  who  arc  neither  free- 
liolders  iior  coy  holders,  is  either  bj/ lease  for  years  or 
U?es;  or  at  willy  when  the  tenant  is  liable  to  quit  at 
each  year's  end. 

Lords  of  mesne  manors,  receive  quit-rents  of  the  free- 
kolders   in  their  respective  lordships;    and  the  mesne 
lords  pay  an  aciaidwJed^rnent  to  the  lord  paramodnt.    * 
The  peasarUs,  or  labourers,  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
(fict,  especially  among  the  Dimrtie  of  the  three  conn* 
tics  of  West- Wales,  have  a  peculiarity  of  tenure  simi- 
lar to  that  noticed  by  writers,   as  obtaining  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,    and  even  in  Cumberland*.     We  have 
selected  one  instance  as  a  specimen,  which  we  found  in 
the  parish  of  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  in  Cardiganshire. 

The  peasniii  spent  his  time  all  tlie  year  round  for  his 
employer;  in  looking  after  300  sheep,  on  the  hill  in 
summer,  and  in  the  enclosures  during  winter;  ditto  18 
horned  cattle  in  ^summer,  and  12  in  winter.  Ditto 
making  hay  on  about  six  acres  of  m^idow  land,  and 
about  21  acres  more  of  upland  rossy  meadow;  ditto 
reaping  about  nine  .days  ploui;hing  of  oats  and  barley, 
in  about  twelve  days,  letting  the  same  lie  in  gavels  for 


•  Thif  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Culley,  in  the  Report  of  Northumberland. 
Among  the  Romans,  rhe  stock  on  the  farm  belonged  to  the  landlord;  and 
die  fanner  received  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  for  his  labour. 
Cmo  notices  only  these  kind  of  farmers;  probably  there  were  no  other. — 

about 
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about  a  week,  then  Unding  it  iota  abeareiy  and  had» 
(docking  it;  ditto  carrying  home  both  com  and  haj^ 
ike  employer  finding  quadrupeds;  all  for  14I.  without 
▼ictuals ;  the  employer  mowing  the  hay. 

The  perquisites,  in  addition  to  the  wages,  were^  Ist^ 
The  house,  ^c.  rent-free ;  2nd,  the  keep,  of  10  sheep^ 
which  by  the  employer's  indulgence  had  increased  toSO^ 
without  any  surcharge ;  3rd,  the  profit  of  four  milch  cows 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  after  they  had  gifeu  milk 
towards  the  rearing  of  their  calves  for  15  weeks. 

Some  peasants  have  a  bouse  and  garden^  and  sooie^ 
times  the  keep  of  a  cow,  at  a  certain  rent  i  the  farmcf 
carries  a  stipulated  quantity  of  fM  to  the  coUager'a> 
door;  who,  in  return,  is  bound  to  work  so  maay  days 
in  harvest,  and  his  wife  also  so  many,  the  farmer  find* 
ing  them  victuals.  Others  have  their  house,  garden, 
keep  of  a  cow,  and  the  rearing  of  a  calf  every  oliberyeary 
for  three  guineas;  and  in  return  work  for  their  patron> 
at  sixpence  a  day,  from  Michaeln&as  tiH  May,  and  nine^ 
pence  from  May  till  harvest,  without  victuals,  mrmg 
a  portion  of  bread,  cheese,  and  butter,  to  be  taken 
home  with  them  each  night  for  their  families.  In  some 
places,  these  kind  of  labourers  have  one  shilling  per  day  p 
luid  victuals,  during  harvest ;  whilst  independent  labour^ 
lBp:s  have  18d.  or  2s  f 
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BUILDINGS. 


££CT.  I.— HOUSES  OF  PROPRISTOBS. 

W I T  H I N  a  con  veaien  t  d  iaiance  of  the  siliceous  and 
jftalcarcous  freestone  quarries  of  the  limestone  tract,  the 
freestone  of  the  coal  tract,  the  few  argillaceous  freestoi^s 
quarries  of  the  shale  and  slate  tract,  and  near  the  coast 
'where  the  Bath  and  Portland  stone  can  be  conveniently 
procured,  the  building  materials  are  both  durable  and 
el^ant;  and  of  course  the  houses  of  the  opulent  are,  ia 
magnificence  and  taste^  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
country.  Many  of  them  still  retain  their  original  cha« 
jracteristics  of  Norman  Architecture:  some  inhabited ; 
some  deserted,  left  to  be  occupied  by  the  owl  and  the 
bat,  and  their  ivy^crowned  bastions  amuse  only  the 
tourist  and  hunter  of  mouldering  antiquities.  Some  of 
the  modem  buildings  copy  the  old  roodek,  and  are  still 
called  Castles.  The  situation  of  several  of  them,  com* 
manding  a  compound  scenery  of  the  grand,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  sublime,  stgynd  in  need  of  little,  if  any, 
aid  from  art:  to  attempt  an  improvement,  in  many  in* 
staaces,  even  by  the  first-rate  professors,  would  perhaps 
be  murdering  nature  in  her  most  simple  and  gay  attire. 
The  greater  part  of  the  difitrict,  afibrding  few  stones 
^esoepting  perishable  schist  or  shale,  the  proprietors 
tlieidn  most  needs  be  very  badly  off  for  building  mate- 
rials. 
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rials.  Some  veins  or  masses  of  whin,  or  trap  stoneiy 
running  through,  or  deposited  in  the  shale,  as  has  been 
already  described  in  the  Section  on  Soil  and  Surface, 
afford  durable  building  stone,  thoagh  difficultly  dress- 
ed. Where  none  of  these  veins  or  masses  appear,  the 
builder  fixes  on  a  spot  \ihcre  he  can  procure  strata  from 
a  considerable  depth  under  the  surface,  the  stones  to  be 
immediately  laid  in  mortar,  and  coated  on  the  outside 
"with  a  weather-proof  cement.  Where  tbb  semi*inda« 
rated  schist  is  not  attainable,  recourse  must  be' had  to 
burning  of  bricks.  And  here,  the  duty  upon  that  build- 
ing article,  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Very 
few  {lersons  would  build  with  bricks,  were  other  better ' 
materials  procurable  at  a  moderate  expense.  To  iro* 
pose  a  duty  of  so  much  per  foot  or  yard  upon  all  kinds 
of  buildings  indiscriminately,  would  be  considered  as 
a  grievous  tax  :  but  it  would  be  by  far  a  more  equi- 
table, because  a  less  partial,  mode  of  taxation.  Tax* 
ing  a  builder  with  bricks,  because  he  cannot  possibly 
procure  other  materials,  like  the  taxing  of  coal  car- 
ried coastwise  to  districts  almost  devoid  of  any  other 
fuel,  is  the  same  in  every  respect,  n«  the  taxing  of  crip- 
ples because  they  use  crutches,  or  the  half  blind  be- 
cause they  are  necessitated  to  wear  glasses;  which  nei- 
ther of  them  would  do,  had  Nature  been  more  favour- 
able to  them. 

Spots  for  building,  have  of  late  years  been  too  com- 
monly and  too  hastily  selected,  during  the  summer 
months,  in  too  bleak  exposures ;  without  any  refe* 
rence,  by  foresight,  to  the  storms  and  chilling  blasts 
of  winter.  Shelter  and  comfort  were  to  be  sacrificed  to 
extensive  or  1)eautiful  prospects  from  the  windows  or 
front  area.  Our  remoter  ancestors,  though  no  great 
connoisseurs  in  the  planning  of  rooms  and  oonvcnieBoes 

of 
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ofdoroestic  economy^  were  nevertheless  our  superiors 
in  preferring  shelter  to  prospect.  Their  dwellings 
were  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  groves  and  evergreens. 
With  their  successors,  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  denudation  bccunic  the  rage  of  the  day ; 
and  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  every  shrub  in  the 
front  of  their  exposed  habitations.  But  some  discreet 
proprietors,  at  all  periods  of  time,  have  preferred  a 
situation  of  mediocrity,  contentin<^  themselves  vvith 
prospects  somewhat  inferior,  for  the  sake  of  superior 
shelter.  Of  this  class  was  John  Lewis,  Esq.  of  Ma« 
namawan,  in  Pembrokesliire,  who  wrote  about  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second  :  his  words  on  the  subject 
are  here  quoted  from  the  Cambrian  Register,  Vol.  IL 
p.  Ili«  ^^  In  my  memory,  most  of  the  great  mansion 
houses  have  Ihxmi  stripped  of  their  shelter,  a  principal 
object  with  our  ancestors,  when  they  made  choice  of 
their  place  of  residence,  and  some  few  new  raised  on 
eminences;  whilst  in  vindication  of  their  rage  for  de- 
stroying their  woods,  and  their  no^lect  for  providing  a 
future  supply,  the  possessors  of  tlie  new- raised  bleak 
dweilinji^s  would  contend,  that  thick  groves  generated 
dampness,  and  that  an  open  situation  was  more  favour- 
able to  lualth,  whereas  the  clear  contrary  is  the  truth  : 
for  as  one  Clermont,  a  foreign  physician,  who  resided 
sometime  in  Pembrokeshire,  toid  me  that  trees  feed  on 
fuul  air,  and  are  known  to  thrive  best  where  it  is 
foulest ;  therefore  when  we  bare  our  houses  too  much, 
we  get  rid  of  our  best  friends.  I  remember  when  my 
neighbour,  i?ir  William  Wogan,  of  Llanstinan,  was 
pondering  where  he  should  erect  a  new  mansion,  in- 
stead of  the  old,  grown  ruinous,  and  was  on  the  point 
cmT  shifting  the  old  site,  which  was  low,  near  water, 
and  sbeltery^  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  that  would  give 

him 
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him  a  view  of  the  sea;  I  urged  the  above  philoto^ 
phical  remark,  and  vas  the  means  of  prevailing  ^ritk 
bim  to  place  it  where  it  now  stands,  a  few  feet  only 
elevated  from  the  ancient  habitation  ;  for  which  per* 
suasion,  the  current  of  fashion  rather  setting  against 
rae,  I  was  much  reflected  upon." 

Of  late,  the  dcnudating  system,  and  building  on 
eminences  for  the  sake  of  midsummer  prospects,  are 
found  to  be  erroneous;  and  what  was  considered  as 
supioeucss,  or  want  of  taste  in  our  predecessors,  be- 
gins to  be  valued  as  a  very  discreet  circurasixsction^ 
worthy  of  imitation.  Indeed  the  novel  gymnosophistic 
builders  have  been  driven  to  several  expedients  to  rc« 
medy  in  part  their  errors,  and  to  alleviate  their  winter 
suiFerings  from  the  merciless  storms  of  the  Atlantic  ;  by 
batting  the  insides  of  the  western  and  northern  walls 
with  upright  spars,  laths,  and  plaster ;  slating  the 
outsides,  and  planting  belts  to  encounter  tlic  most  fu- 
rious winds. 


SECT.  II. FARM-HOUSES,    OFFICES,    REPAIRS,   &c. 

In  former  times,  wlien  there  was  no  balance  of 
power,  opulence  preponderated  into  one  end  of  the 
scale.  There  were  few  capacious,  or  even  convenient 
farm-buildings,  save  as  appendages  cither  to  a  monas- 
tery or  a  baronial  mansion.  At  Castleton  farm-house, 
in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  we  observed  a  barn,  part 
of  which  had  been  built  in  the  Roman  style  of  masonry 
described  by  Vitruvius ;  l}eing  layers  of  large  stone 
binders,  placed  alternately  with  layers  composed  of 
stones  of  smaller  dimensions.     At  Mcmk-Nash,  near 
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UuiirBven  Castle^  is  the  skeleton  of  a  barn,  of  oxtrs- 
onJinary  dimensions,  uliicU  rnrmcTly  belonged  1u  (he 
Abbey  of  Nealti :  it  is  ^KM)  feet  long,  40  feet  Itratid, 
and  90  feel  bigh,  DccDinpnnk-ii  with  excellent  conve* 
nicDCcs  for  8tull>ftx.i)inir  and  wulering  catlU*,  ilore* 
cole,  granary,  Sec.  West  iif  tlie  ruins  of  Coely  Caa- 
tlr,  near  BridgoErii),  is  a  barn  of  tlint  superior  ma- 
•onry,  which  besjKikks  tla-agcof  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious cliivnlry  in  vviiicli  it  was  built.  TruiJilion  says 
(bat  it  was  originally  the  WcstTniiiBtcr-Uall  of  Uie 
Cocly  LonUlii|),  as  each  of  the  Glamorgiin  Norman 
Burnns  cxi'icised  jure  regalia  within  llieir  rcsjiective 
Inronici.  At  Lanplicy-Purk,  near  Pcmbfuke,  for* 
raetly  a  palacu  of  the  Bisliops  of  St.  David's,  is  to  be 
jwco  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  graniiry.  The  norlfacm 
wall,  in  full  length,  is  alt  that  remains  to  shew  the 
uiaguitudc  of  the  scale  of  the  original  structure. 

At  (he  full  of  the  niililary  barons  and  mitred  abbots, 
piuprrly,  opnlence,  and  a  spirit  of  iniprovement,  bad 
ntorc  extensive  channels  of  circulalion.  The  Tesiidences 
of  (ircat  proprieiors,  in  general,  had  conveniences  of 
barns,  buildinjcs,  and  y:irds,  allached,  upon  improved 
cotiitfuclionit ;  but  it  is  of  laic  years  that  the  yeomanry 
and  tcnanlry  were  inviled  or  permitted  to  partake  of 
(bis  rustic  luxury.  For  ihe  good  of  the  nation,  the 
Genius  of  Agricidturc  is  permitted  tu  reside,  and  bt^ 
coitiv  a  welcome  guest  in  (he  mansions  of  our  greatest 
proprietors.  Like  ihe  virtuous  Ramans  of  old,  they 
Dowr  think  it  no  disparngement  lo  their  births,  or  theit 
ibrtanes,  to  be  taken  from  the  plough  to  thasciiate»  or 
the  consuUhip. 

The  di'groos  of  improvement  in  conitructlng  farm- 
boildings,  have  nevertheless  been  various  in  different 
pvrit  {.'{  ifao  district.    Some  parts  arc  far  more  favour* 
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ably  sitaaied  as  to  materials,  than  others  ;  but  neverr 
theiess,  even  in  the  shale  tract,  some  proprietors  are 
doing*  all  they  can  to  render  their  teimnts  more  comfort- 
able in  this  respect.  It  must,  iiowever,  be  confessisdi 
that  Brecknockshirei  upon  the  whole,-  has  taken  the 
lead  in  providiuj^  more  suitable  and  convenient  build<» 
ings  than  any  other  county.  The  etTi^ct  is  obvious^ 
and  for  the  cause  we  must  refer,  proliably,  to  an  early 
institution  of  an  ^gricukura)  Society  therein;  and 
tlie  concentration  of  opultMice  and  intellect,  in  the 
sociable  fraternity  of  landed  proprietors,  wlio  have 
always  resided  in  the  town  of  Brecon. 

A  Welsh  (onrist,  about  the  year  1790,  says  of  Brecon^ 
caMing  it  Alx^rhonddu,  "  l)j/ni*r  dref  gj/foethocca  yn 
Nghymru ;"  i.  €•  That  is  the  richest  town  in  Walesi 
If  we  calculate  upon  opulence  derived  from  landed 
pro|)erty,  the  remirk  is  still  true.  A  spirit  of  rivals 
ship  in  improvement  once  excited,  daily  intercourse 
and  conversation  made  it  more  general  and  permanent. 
One  gentleman  probably  set  the  example,  by  taking 
one  of  his  worst  conditioned  Atrms  info  his  own  hands, 
until  he  had  reclaimed  it  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  proper 
course  of  tillage,  and  had  erected  tliereon  suitable 
buildings.  He  th<'n  let  it  to  a  n  sponsible  tenant,  and 
took  another  of  his  farms  under  his  own  management, 
for  a  similar  term,  and  for  similar  purposes:  and  so 
on  in  ri^gular  succession.  The  example  tor)k,  where 
precept  most  probably  would  have  failed.  For  many 
years  back,  there  was  not  a  gentleman  resident  in 
Brecon,  but  either  had  been,  or  then  wiis,  a  practical 
farmer.  Their  improvements  gradually  extended  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  county ;  even  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Dyfynog  and  Buallt,  we  recognise  the  supc* 
rior  buildings  and  farni-yards  of  the  Brecon  Socif<ty. 

There 
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Tbcreisa  pccuUnrii;  in  1  heir  barns,  which  wc  have 
hot  noticed  to  be  so  general  in  nny  other  cuuitly ; 
Ibough  it  bejrins  to  be  copicil  in  ihr  a(ljoitiiti<;  diics  of 
Caermnrlhi'u  nnil  Itiidnor.  It  is  l)ii-ir  having  douiilo 
loldin^oors  on  each  side  Ihc  barn  floor,  for  the  con- 
rebiejicCt  espccbily  during  precarious  litiTvesls,  of 
driving  in  a  load  of  grain  nndi-r  cover,  in  the  diuk  of 
Ihc  evening,  lo  be  unloaded  unrly  ne^t  morning,  wliiUt 
nnolhcr  is  loaded  in  (he  field,  &c.  These  driving  lloor^ 
occur  occnsiomiUy  in  other  counties,  but  here  they  am 
raori!  general,  even  iip(»i  the  smaller  farms.  They  an: 
also  uniform  in  having  ledges  or  cornices  of  boards  fixed 
over  Ihe  pitching  holes  and  doors  of  Ihcir  barns,  lo 
prevent  damage  eltlicr  to  grain  or  timber  frames. 

Farm-honses  and  oflici>s,  of  rtxcnt  ereclion,  are  well 
planned  and  bujK,  in  every  part  of  Ihe  district.  The 
number  of  such  new  buildings  arc  yearly  on  a  progres- 
sive increase :  more  pctliaps  hitvc  been  cruclod  wilhin 
Uie  last  twelve  years  than  within  the  forty  preceding 
years.  To  fjive  a  description  of  them  would  be  use- 
Ins;  as  t bey  are  on  plans  and  pinciplnl  known  and 
atlupled  in  every  pari  of  Iliu  kingdom,  wliere  improvc- 
ineiiti  have  taken  plau?;  that  h,  a  main  body  or  corn 
baro,  having  a  tangent  wing  at  each  end,  for  stables, 
CtiW'tics,  open  bheils,  &c.  &c.  the  yard  opening  to  the 
milder  points,  (lie  south,  or  tioulh-ifast. 

The  w  riteift  of  the  several  quarto  Reports  of  ihc  couth 
lies  nf  South  Wales,  printed  between  the  yenri 
and  1796,  made  just  complaints  of  the  slate  of  Ibi 
farm-buildings  in  general  at  that  period.  The  inlclU 
^nt  Surveyor  of  lhf<  counties  of  (^aermarthen  aiu 
^nibroke,  says — "  The  situation  of  farm<honses  in 
these  counties  is  I'requenlly  very  bad.  They  are  i 
many  instances  buitt  jfiJow  boltvinai  and>  in  other 
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at  the  exlremity  of  llie  farm.  Eacli  o(  ibnc  iiicoiivc- 
nk'iiccssliould  be  studiously  avoided  in  ail  future  ori-c- 
I  tionsof  tliissort;  and  also  auotlirr  incoitvciiicnce,  wbicli 
I  has  of  late  years  crept  into  tliis  country;  namely,  that 
I  of  erecting  fnrm-liouscs  upon  siluationn  loo  I'levatixl  ntid 
I  exposed.  Tlirce  tbinga  sbjuld  direct  thcclioiceuf  a 
T  fituation  for  a  farm-yard  ;  niiter,  stieltcr,  iind  rcnlri- 
p  city.  AVhcrevcr  litis  coiiibinalion  of  coiiveuienci-s  can 
L  Ik  found,  is  llie  proper  siluHtiori  to  build  upon.  Avoid 
rjf  possible,  a  western  exposure,  wliicb  in  tiiis  district 
r ia  tbc  most  distressing  wind  we  bitve  to  gnard  iigainst, 
tin  a  farm-ynrd  lying  to  the  soulh-cust,  iind  shcllcr«i 
Efery  the  buildings  from  I  be  west  and  nurlli,  llie  cattle 
F  always  thrive  bi-^l.  It  frequently  huppcns,  tbnt  water 
f  ftiay  be  brought  to  the  situation  on  which  you  wUh  to 
f  tKct  your  farm-yard  ;  a  good  pond  bhotild  always  be 
k'lDHdeatlhe  lower  side  of  the  yard,  to  reserve  a  elock 
F'i^f  water  fur  irrigating  the  meaduwH  below.  The  pro* 
f  fits  resulting  from  such  a  conveniency,  are  too  obviuui 
f  to  need  further  remarks*." 

Again — **  The  state  of  farm-houses  and  offices  in  this 
^district,  is,  for  tbc  most  purl,  very  dt^fective.  Many 
6f  the  fitrmfi  tb:it  have  been  taken  into  the  landlord's 
Innds,  fir  the  piiiposc  of  improvement,  are  well  cs. 
lablishcd  wilb  l>ui)dinj;s,  and  other  conveniences  i  but 
by  fur  the  greater  nuiubrr  are,  in  this  respect,  iu  a  very 
sail  condition  ;  aad  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  [English 
farmer  to  conceirc  the  shifts  and  contriviinces  made  um 
of,  us  substitutes  for  proper  accommodationii. 

"  The  present  method  of  binding  tenants  by  Ibeir 
koses  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair  at  their  own  cost, 
Ud  lo  find  all  materials  for  the  purpose,  does  not  ap- 


■  Cacrmuthca  Rep.  p.  3  J.      Pemljrote  Ciiia,  p.  39. 
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under  value,  in  consequence  of  the  new  tenant  taking 
the  repairs  upon  himself." 

*^  Some  landlords  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  leases 
were  so  framed  as  to  engage  the  tenant  to  do  all  work- 
manship and  carriage  for  repairs,  and  new  erections ; 
and  the  landlord  to  provide  all  unwrought  materials, 
the  husbandry  of  the  district  would  be  greatly  improvedi 
and  the  landlord's  interest  not  impaired  thereby/* 

^^  If  where  old  leases  exist,  the  tenants  were  to  allow 
the  landlord  five  per  cent,  for  the  monies  expended  in 
providing  materials  for  new  buildings,  I  believe  much 
good  would  result  to  both,  by  such  measures:  the  free 
of  the  country  would  soon  wear  a  better  countenance; 
the  possession  of  convenient,  comfortable  structotes, 
would  bring  the  tenantry  to  a  neatness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  farms  :  and  raise  their  minds  above  the 
make-shift  beggarly  habits,  which  too  many  of  them 
now  practise.  It  is  mcantthat  the  landlord  should  al« 
ways  be  consulted,  as  to  the  extent,  situation,  and 
structure  of  the  buildings*." 

Similar  complaints,  of  the  wrong  situations  and  bad 
state  of  farm  buildings,  were  made  about  the  same  time, 
from  Cardiganshire,  and  the  other  counties.  The 
terms —  incommodious —  comfortless — wretched — were 
applied,  in  order  to  give  a  description  of  them.  As 
we  have  before  observed,  many  instances  of  the  douses 
of  complaint  which  then  existed,  are  noxo  removed ; 
and  wherever  they  arc  not  yet  removed,  if  they  occur 
on  the  cHtates  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry  who  have  im- 
bibed the  laudabi<'  turn  for  gener  1  improvement,  which 
has  within  these  Hozon  or  score  of  years  manifested  itself 
in  the  country, — there  is  every  reasonable  hope  toex- 

•  Ca^nMinhtn  Rtp.  p.  47.        F«abrok»  0itto^  ^  31* 
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peel,  timt  tliejr  will  ill  their  (urn  be  toetamoriihoscti, 
from  tlieir  pTesrnt  disn:racerul  stale,  to  every  (liing  (hat 
u  comniodtnus,  cornfortnbic,  mul  convenient.  As 
"  Kome  was  not  buill  in  a  (lay,"  so  a  wliolu  ago  may 
b<.-'loo  short  lo  improve  the  ulioli'ur.-in  exlctisive  cstalo. 

"  Want  of  granaries,  or  store-rooms  for  Hit-  ibrashcd 
I  f;r<ttn,  is  a   more   general   comithiint  than   any  other 

where  buitdinfjs  are  in  the  worst  sinle.  Farmers  are 
iiecessifaletl  (o  thrash  their  corn,  to  have  straw  to  feed 
their  cattle;  and  llien,  Tor  want  of  grantirics,  (hey 
must  sell  the  grxiii  in  wiirter,  when  it  is  chen{)CRt ;  and 
many  of  lliem,  in  the  spring,  or  at  farthest  in  summer, 
must  buy  their  own  food,  at  :in  advanced  price.  And 
ns  they  get  Ibeir  labonrcis  (o  work  on  low  wages,  npon 
condition  of  finding  them  hread  corn  at  a  low  setlled 
price  ;  when  their  own  store  is  oul,  the  poor  labourers 
muft  boy  in  market  at  an  advanced  price,  in  getieral, 
but  wilhout  advance  of  wages.  And  even  if  the  corn 
be  not  prematurely  carried  into  market,  as  it  must  be 
kept  in  the  bouse,  in  sacks,  subject  to  the  depredaiions 
of  vermin,  and  injury  of  dampi."." 

"  In  ancient  improvements  in  buildings,  &e.  GIa> 
morganshire  may  vie  at  least  with  any  other  county  ; 
and  will  be  found  superior  to  most.  This  has  superin- 
duced an  inattention  lo  modern  improvemenls;  as  the 
want  of  them  has  not  been  so  severely  felt  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  hence  their  unfrequent  ap- 
pearancu  in  this  county.  A  number  of  very  large  old 
bams  +  arc  amongst  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  of 
ihccoiinly,  and  indicate  ii  very  eirly  attention  lo  tillage, 
(iome  ancient   farm  houses  and  yards  are  much  on  the 

■  Cardigan  Orig.  Rpport,  p.  1  fi. 
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plan  of  the  Roman  villas,  such  ns  those  at  BewpcTi 
near  Cofv bridge^  and  other  places." 

Note  on  Mt.  Fox^s  original  Report^  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward fVilliams. — ^^  The  state  of  the  fariu-hoiiseB,  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan,  is  not  very  good,  and  not  well 
situated,  owing  probably  to  want  of  civilization  when 
men  herded  in  villages  for  niatual  protection." — Jphf^ 
Franhleny  Esp 


SECT.  III.— COTTAGE9. 

What  has  been  said  of  farm-houses  and  offices,  will 
also  apply  to  cottages.  Proprietors  of  an  improving 
turn,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  comforts  of  one  class  of 
their  dependants  as  well  as  the  other.  There  are  situa- 
tions and  circumstances  which  render  the  building  of 
farm-houses  and  cottngcs,  as  well  as  other  edifices^  more 
easily  feasible  in  some  parts  of  the  district  than  in  othcrsp 
This  will  \\ciicr  ap])car  in  the  next  Section,  when  treat- 
ing of  liuildiifg  jMattriaU.  In  the  limestone,  and  sand« 
stone  tracts,  near  coal  works  and  manufactories,  cot* 
tallies  might  be  expected  to  be  of  the  comfortable  class  s 
and  so  they  are  in  several  instances. 

Sir  John  Morris,  Bart,  of  Clasemontt  near  Swansea^ 
seems  to  have  been  themostextensive  individual  builder 
of  comfortable  habitations  for  the  labouring  class.     He 
first  erected  a  kind  of  castellated  lofty  mansion,  of%. 
collegiate  appearance,  with  an  interior  quadrangle,  oon--^ 
taining  dwellings  for  forty  families^  all  colliers,  except-* 
ing  one  tailor,  an<^  on'*  shoemaker,  who  are  considieiedL 
as  useful  ap\»fM)dage,«  tp  the  fraternity.     More  dwellingi^ 
beiii^  still  VN  uited  in  the  vicinity,  about  the  year  1768^ 
)lie  laid  the  fbundation  of  Morriston^  so  called  from  th 
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founder's  sirnamo;  ■uLcre  dwdlfngs  hnvo  been  erected 
forcalliers  and  innnufacturers,  in  well  loriactl  and  spa- 
cioDE  ulreets:  will>  a  churcb,  containing  an  organ,  for 
sucli  of  his  workmen  its  prefirr  llie  establislicd  religion. 
Tbis  cliapcl  oi'ciisetolhecliurcb  of  Si.  John's  in  Swan- 
sea, he  cndowc-d.  Bnitii;  bomt^wbat  uf  n  latctndinarian, 
lie  ereclet]  Mso  ii  cbapi-l  for  nonconformists.  His  archi- 
tect, Willuim  Edwards,  the  crlebraled  bridgc-buildcr, 
being  himself  a  preacher,  lo  distingiiisb  between  hetero- 
()t>xyand  nrtliodnxy,  placcdliieprotnberanceof a towirr 
at  thewcst*end  of  the  church,  andal  lbceas;-cnd  oflbe 
chnpel,  which  is  d»evvhcre  scrnpnlouslj'  considered  as  a 
bad^of  dislinclion. 

Tlie  founder  of  Morristoii's  plan,  was  to  grant 
ground  leases  on  plots  of  land.  Tkboul  .1  square  rood  each, 
for  three  lives,  ov  :jO  years,  at  7s.  6d.  a  year  each  plot. 
Tlie  lessees  were  lo  build  according  \n  prescribed  ptnns. 
He  moreover  encouragi'd  some  cf  the  most  stendy  labour- 
ers, and  others,  with  a  quantity  of  land  each,  sufficient 
lo  keep  a  cow.  Only  two  or  three  thatched  lioveU 
once  9cciipied  where  this  neat  little  town,  containing 
a  population  of  abunl  1  lOO,  now  stands,  a  prominent 
fcatuie  of  increasing  wealth  and  eomforl.  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  year  ITM,  says,  Ibal  iu  the  year  1780,  there  was 
Tiota  single  liousc  where  Morriston  now  stands:  that  In 
1796,  there  were  HI  houses  inhabited  by  G19  persons; 
«o  that  in  the  16  lut  years,  tltc  population  has  nearly 
«toubled. 

When  (he  demesne  of  Llangeno  cob  Park,  near  Llan- 
city,  in  Caernuirliitiiwli ire,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  under 
Vbt;  management  of  Mr.  Vancouver,  broLlicr  of  the  cir- 
<nmna*ig3tor  of  thiit  name,  be  constructed  a  cJuslcr  of 
Hew  and  uell-buill  collages  in  a  situation  somewhat 
•iiqpilar  i  namely,  on  a  section  of  an  artificial  tumulus^ 
oeai  tbc  churcb  of  Llangeniiech,  chilled  Pert  Clawiidy 
K  4  Dommai. 


i 
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Dommat.  Tliere  arc  llirec  coltagcs,  with  dweUiu^s  for 
two  Tamilics  in  each  on  llie  ground  floor,  and  for  Iwo 
more  on  the  upper  story  ol'cncli;  :ttid  tlic  wKole  form* 
iiij^awliile-waslii'd  crescent  along  llie  biise  of  the  tumu- 
lus. The  enlmncf's  into  the  gTounil  floor  apnrlmenti, 
are  fioni  the  road,  on  Ibe  south  side;  whilst  Ihosi:  into 
the  upper  aparliRcnls,  arc  from  the  summit  of  the  truii- 
caled  tumulus,  on  the  north  side,  lo  which  there  is  nn 
ascent  by  a  flighL  of  sloni;  Ueps  along  the  incUnL'd  plane 
of  the  tumulus.  At  their  eniranccs,  the  upper  sturirs, 
of  course,  have  nil  the  upptrjruiicG  of  ground  floors. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  rood  of  land  was  to  be  nlliiched  to 
CDL'h  dwelling  for  a  ^brdiii,  rI  the  yearly  rent  of  Ihrce 
g-uinCtiE.  The  length  of  each  coltiigc  was  40  feel  from 
out  to  out.  Tlie  llii'^r  vias  divided  into  four  ruunis;  a 
kitchen  of  12  feit  s(|iia[e  atcachejid;  and  the  middk- 
division  of  nine  ftvt  in  length,  was  divided  infotwolied- 
cbnmbers  of  six  feet  width  each;  and  cich  communi- 
fcling  by  a  door  uilJiils  r(«pcclive  kitchen.  The  same 
plan  nnd  dimensions  served  the  upper  stories,  only  Uie 
doors,  for  reasons  before  specified,  were  on  llie  reverse 
side. 

*'  My  great  ambition  has  been  to  make  my  Utbour* 
en  comfortable;  for  which  purpose  I  build  rof/ag-ej 
ofSO/.  and  100/.  cost ;  which  I  a^jmetimcsadd  land  lo; 
and  sell  every  article  from  my  farm  at  h-ss  than  market 
price  lo  ihem.  Their  wages  about  i5.t.  per  week  all 
the  year.  My  cottages  let  from  2l.  10s.  to  4/.  lOj." — 
Sir  Edward  J/amiiton. 

Near  the  mansions  of  great  proprietors,  adjoining 
iron  works,  at  tome  few  small  creeks,  on  the  coast,  as 
Inwns  nnd  sen  ports  are  out  of  the  question ;  handsome 
mrdern  built  cottages  are  here  and  tiierc  met  with:  but 
hull,  of  the  most  humble  plans  and  materials,  still  form 
the  great  majority,  as  will  hcrcafler  appear. 

Amongst 
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Amongst  the  more  ancient. cottages  and  small  farm* 
Jioosesy  three  sorts  attract  our  notice :  1 .  Tbe  cottages, 
&c.  of  tbe  Vale  of  Glamorgan;  S.  Those  of  tlie 
Fleming  race  in  Pembrokeshire;  3.  Those  of  tbe 
Welsh  Dimae  in  the  tiiree  counties  of  West- Wales. 

1.  Glamor gan.'^Every  tourist,  from  Mr.  Penrud- 

jdock  Wyndham  iu  178),  to  Mrs.  Morgan  of  a  later 

.date,  notices  the  universal  custom  of  white-washing, 

not  only  the  inside  and  outside  of  houses,  but  barns 

and  stables  also,  walls  of  yards  and  gardens,  the  stone 

jbanks  of  quickset  fences,  and  even  solitary  stones  of 

large  dimensions,  horse*blpcks,  &c.  near  the  houses. 

Xhis  practice,  said  to  have  been  repeated  monthly,  or 

at  least  several  times  in  the  year,  is  traced  to  a  very 

^:>eroote  antiquity,    Diodorus  Siculus,  is  quoted  as  men* 

tioning  the  Britkh  custom  of  white*washing  houses.. 

Tbe  Welsh   bards,  from  Aneurin,    in  the  sixth,  to 

XKivid  Thomas  in  the  eighteenth  century,  notice  and 

x^€>mroend  the  practice  of  white-washing  in  Glamorgan*. 

Jt  js  not  improbable  that  this  liming  of  dwellings, 

-^  Gnatvd  ym  Morganwg  murioM  gwyanu. 

One  of  the  peculiaritief  of  Glamui^gaii,  are  and  wiiu  xouffi,'^ 

Aneurin^  about  tbe  year  550, 

The  bard  involuBg  the  Sun,  says, 
Teg  fore.^gwna*.  He  jn  lion ;  ag  annerch  y  tai frwynion. 
Thou  orb  of  the  bright  mom,  beam  joyfulncss  around, 
And  salute  the  xtAitt  bouses  of  Clamorgan. 

Dai  Gtoiiym,  tiboMt  tbtytar  13G0, 
Morgail^9^  muriau  grvynum, 
<j>lamorgan  of  the  vfbite  quails. 

Deh  ab  Jeuan  2>ir,  about  1450. 

Sir  Forganwgy  y  f<ff  gan  galch  yn  mrfmum  amlwg. 

/Ohanofgan,  its  bmatj^  by  liming,  ^bke  and  eonspicuout. 

2>avld  Tbmtu^^  abmt  172a 

concur- 
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concurring  nitli  otlii!!  causes,  i>rcvcnting  iiifiTtioui 
diHrates,  &c.  may  occasion  that  extreme  longcvWy 
which  has  been  bo  frequently  noticed  in  Ihis  highTy 
favotiFcd  Vale.  Mr.  Malkin,  in  liis  Tour  of  8outh 
WaV'8,  has  detailed  several  instanci-s  of  grtat  prolon- 
gation of  life  in  lliis  tract,  from  100  to  180  years.  He 
enters  the  last  item  with  some  dilSdence  ;  saying,  '*  I 
believe  the  account  to  hare  been  extrncled  faUhfiilly 
from  the  register  of  Llanmues,  hut  am  not  at  nil  nntwcT- 
able  for  the  Tcracity  of  this  parochinl  duciinteni*." 


Extract  from  the  Register  of  Llanmaes, — "  Imii 
Yorath  buried  a  Satcrdaye  the  xvti  daye  of  Juty, 
Anno  Doni  I69I,  el  anno  itgni  vicrasitno  ptimo 
tinnoq.  cfittis  circa  ISO.  (le  w»s  a  suldier  in  tbc  fighte 
of  Bnsivoortfae,  and  he  lived  at  Lantvrit  Major,  sod  be 
lived  mach  by  fishing," 

There  is  some  differencfi  between  llie  above  exlmct, 
and  another  copied  rerbtdim  from  the  refjister  by  tlie 
Rev.  Robert  Nicholl,  and  insertwl  in  Carlisle's  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Wales,  under  the  article 
Llnnmars,  Mr.  Nicholl  Tciids,  "  xii  day  of  Jnly  in 
lieu  (if  XVII ;  rfgishci-vtenregniKni  vieessimo;  Sow- 
diar  pro  soldier;  figUls  pro  fighte,"  &c. 

As  instances  of  longevily,  bordering  on  the  marveU 
lous,  have  occurred  in  other  countries,  especially  those 
nf  Thomas  Parr  and  Henry  Jenkins,  why  should  not 
this  entry  in  the  register  of  Llanmaes  be  entitled  to 
credit  ;  for  what  motive  coukl  there  have  been  for  the 
pious  fraud?  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  per- 
son who  registered  the  age,  believed  ilic  account  him- 
self; and  he  vras  possessed  of  means  of  enquiry  at  that 


•  Yd.  ir,  p.i 
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lime,  so  as  sot  (o  be  grossly  imposed  upon.  Tutsods 
mt^ht  be  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of, 
ivnn  Yurath's  dcnlh,  tvho  rcmuiubered  him  an  old 
jiiaii  about  lOOyiats  old,  wheu  tUi'y  \vtrc  young. 

But  LorelLirn  10  Cottages,  ihe  whilc>w!uihin^  of  which 
in  the  Vale  ol  Glamof^an,  caiucd  this  digri'ssioii  upoa, 
lonpcvUy. 

"  Thi'  nnliqiiify  of  Ihc  cot(>>,;cs  is  a  strongly  markedi 
fnttiie  in  llie  »pp(->tr»iic<:  of  this  cotiiity  (Glaitmrfran). , 
Thvre  U   little  doubt  Ihat  many  of  ihcm  are  ns  ancient 
Rs  lh(*  cHHtles  to  which   (ln-v   werr  iitlacliid.       'i'hcir  , 
Hrchitecliiii^   is  m  deserving  of  ubscrvntion,  us  that  of 
more  i)slcMlaliou)<  buildings.     Thv  pointed  door-ways,.  ' 
lUitl   pointed  wiiidnwt,  RuflicJenlly  evince  their  date;.  . 
■ml  tbougii  WfUb  towns  are  anivr»al1y  ocn^urcd  by 
strsngurs,  for  Ihi'  inel-gar.cp  and  incutiFcnienccof  Ihuic   . 
housn,  the  direct  reverse  is  the  fuct  with  respect  to  the 
Iinbitations  of  the  pe:)«aiilfy  here.     Tliere  is  no  part 
of  Engl.tiid,  wtierc  the  general  ap|wanince  of  the  cot-  , 
(ngps  H  more  ocnt  nud    rcNivctatile  than  in  Glamor- 
gui:shire;  and  ibosc  of  them  which  arc  ancient  Gothic, 
iiiid  ibcy  abound  in  every  direction,  carry  with  them 
the  recommendation -of  a  venerable  exterior,  and  a  por- 
tion of  internal  room,  comfuit,  and  ^tccurity  from  tbc  . 
flemnnts,  rarrly  enjoyed  by  their  fellows  in  any  part  of 
the  world.     In  many  cases  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
the  labonrer  is  better  lodged  than  liis  eniployci*. 

It  nri-d  nut  be  added,  that  these  comfortable  cottages  i 
are  conrtrucltd  of  stone,  well  laid  in  mortar;  with  both 
which  iiuiternia  ibe  county  abounds.     Another  pecu-  . 
liattfy  of  the  rural  buildings  of  this  county  is,  that  they 

*  Miitkm't  Tour,  Vgl.  L  p.  100,  ocuto  «tiiioa. 
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are  universally  thatched  iiyith  wheat  straw ;  Iboiigh  tte 
sea  coast  might  be  supplied  with  argillaceons  sbte 
from  Pembrokeshire,  CardigansbirCi  or  North  Waksi 
and  the  interior  with  siliceous  or  micaceous  tiles, 
called  Pennant  slate,  from  the  adjoining  bilk  of  the 
.coal  tract  to  the  north  of  the  Vale..  The  only  knovo 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  this  indiscriroinale 
waste  .of  straw  is,  that  the  thatching  work  is  done 
with  uncommon  neatness;  not  surpassed,  perhaps  not 
equalled  in  any  part.  The  origin  of  this  neat  tbatch- 
ing,  is  in  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  county  ia 
band-reaping  their  wheat  crops,  without  any  confosioo 
of  ears  and  straw.  A  similar  care  is  taken  in  thrashing 
.on  the  floor*  The  stalks  are  crushed  as  little  as  posi- 
sible.  When  taken  up  to  be  bound  into  whisps,  called 
bellies,  an  iron  hand-rake  is  sometimes  used  to  comb 
out  the  loose  or  straggling  straw.  Sometimes  the 
straw  is  drawn  through  an  instrument,  such  as  flax- 
dressers  use,  called  a  heckle.  The  butt-ends  of  the 
whisps  are  struck  against  the  floor,  to  make  them  even  ; 
which  arc  then  neatly  bound  with  a  twisted  bandage 
/of  straw,  and  laid  aside  for  the  ihatcher's  use.  The 
thatchcr  trims  the  aws  of  each  whisp  with  a  reaping 
book,  that  they  may  lie  closer ;  or  perhaps  that  they 
may  not  entice  vermin.  Small  ^hisps  or  pilions  of 
straw,  neatly  bound,  arc  laid  across  and  boiiud  to  the 
spars  of  the  roof,  as  a  foundation  for  the  upper 
covering,  which  is  laid  at  right  angle  to  the  for- 
mer layer.  The  thatcher  divides  the  prepared  whisp 
into  two  or  three  handfuls,  wliich  be  lays  on  iu 
succession,  holding  them  flrmly  at  the  top  with  bis 
left  hand,  whilst  lie  is  smacking  the  butt*cnds  with  his 
right  hand,  to  force  the  straw  into  a  bevel  lio^e  parallel 

witl^ 
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¥i(ti  Uie  $|^ars  or  roof;  faslcning  each  Itandful  in  suo 
cnsion  with  k  Imnt  and  twisU-d  stick,  called  a  scolp; 
siw)  ftn  proeredg  iinlil  llic  roof  be  covered. 

Il  may  Iw  undi-rsfood  Uy  lite  furpffoinj;  account,  that 
(be straw  is  very  liltic  crushi'd  by  tin;  Hail  in  tlirostiin^  ; 
and  cwn  wherpllftasliing-mnchincs  are  used,  llicy  arc 
t(i   conifruclrd,  lti.it  tlic  straw  do<-s  not  pas»  (biougli 
Ihrm,  so  as  to  be  rendered  tlieri^y,  in  (beir  opinion,  of 
less  volac  forlhatch-work.    The  straw  thus  ancrusbed, 
and  laid  on  thick,  llie  points  only  make  their  honeycomb- 
like  appeiirnnce  u»  a,  new  roof.   Lines  of  rod-binders  are 
neatly  Inid  in  various  tnnciful  fignrcs,  under  the  bases 
of  tlu-  ctiiniiieyB,  and  on  tnich  side  of  the  summit  of 
t be  rout.     If  (he  windows  stand  higher  (ban  t)ie  front 
^wMI,  (hey  occasion  rllipticul    curves  in    the  tbatch^ 
%*!lboul  Kcarcitly  any   projecting  dormers,  as  usual  in 
^sommon  buildings.     Tlic  brit  ulraw,  in  the  opinion  of 
>  lie  tlmlchefs,  is  (bat  growing  ou  the  siroug  soil  of  ihc 
bloc  and  gn-y  lins  Intu-stonc  from  Si.  Don:it's  to  I'ca- 
^karth  difie  ;   being  superior  lu  the  straw  of  the  lightet 
■kotlv  of  (tte^hite  limestone,  Sec.  which  are  more  iulandt 
Jo  matt  parts  of  Wales,  straw  of  every  kind  is  called 
J^tcelk.     In  (Tlnrnorgnn,  Iixkl-  straw  only  for  foddei  or 
■  i-dcTgoes   by  (bntnninei   whereas  the   uncrusbcd  and 
'^ound    straw   tor    thatching   is   called    cawn:    bence 
^*^rmu  ifn  oict/t  ii  to  thrash  loose  straw ;  and  di/rnu  yn 
^^^xwn,  U  1o  thrash  bound  straw  ti>r  thatching  ;  which 
&«  •old  by  (he  farmers  to  cottagcri  and  others,  at  about 
^Sij.   pi:r  hundred  of  five  score;  a  price  nearly  cqniva* 
^Wt  %o  Sf.  a  thravc  of  34  corn  sheaves,  bound  into 
&'9  pilions  or  belllet  of  straw,  in  other  parts  of  the  dt«« 
Vviet.     The  thntcher  uses  two  trimmtng-knivea ;    ona 
ont  ofa  piece  of  on  old  scyihe,  bent  (o  a  right 
with  the  haO,  edge  inward,  to  cut  level  the 
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eayes,  instead  of  a  reBping»hook ;  the  otlier  a  beol 
sharing  tool  to  smooth  thi*  surface  as  the  thatcher  pro-^ 
ceeds ;  ivhicb  is  done  with  a  steady  back  stroke  down^ 
wards^ 

Formerly  thatcbers  worked  more  by  day-work^  re* 
quiring  about  2s.  per  day :  of  hit€  they  work  more 
frequently  by  the  piece;  either  by  the  quantity  of 
straw,  number  of  piltons,  &c.  or  by  the  square  of  lOD* 
feet.  The  charge  on  simple  thatch,  is  3s.  6d»  per 
square;  and  ls.9d.  more,  in  Mds.Sd.  for  rowiingy 
or  laying  a  transverse  course  of  neatly  bound  whispsy 
called  gwraehod^  across  the  spars  of  the  roof^  as  a 
foundation  for  the  surface  layer. 

Notwithstanding  the  neatness  and  thickness  of  the 
Glamorgan  thatch-work,  it  is  said  it  will  not  last,  with*' 
out  repairing,  more  than  from  15  to  18  years ;  whereat 
in  the  more  slovenly  manner  in  which  thatching  is 
done  in  other  inland  counties,  it  frequently  b.sts  from 
SO  to  25  years.  There  the  straw  is  considerably 
crushed  in  thrashing,  and  is  thrown  pro!Tuscuoii>.Iy  ta 
the  side  of  a  pond  or  river  to  l)e  welt  watered.  It  i» 
then  drawn  from  the  wet  couch,  and  bound  into  size* 
able  bundles,  and,  these  again  laid  in  regular  sided 
heaps  of  several  feet  or  yards,  and  every  layer  wetted 
in  succession.  When  fermentation  commences,  whicb 
is  known  hy  the  heatifig  of  the  heap,  then  is  the  time 
to  lay  it  on  the  buildiiiii^;  the  straw  yielding  a  vege* 
table  gluten,  which  is  supposed  Xo  render  the  thatch 
more  firm  and  dureible. 

In  some  places,  whrre  fern  in  great  quantities  lie 
convenient,  they  are  reapetK  and  laid  on  ordinary 
building'!,  ill  the  same  manner  as  stra^v:  but  the  most 
durable  oi*  all  vegetable  thatches;,  is  that  made  of  green 
fem^  fall  grown,  and  placed  promiscuously  under  the 

foot 
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I  foot  of  ihv  tbatclior,  wlio  is  incpssantly  Ireadiiig,  bcat- 
l  ing,  and  dnssing  ;  )hu  mntcrials  being  handed  to  bint 
y  by  B  wuiter-  A  pKilial  fermentuliun  ensues,  which  is 
■upl)0£cd  tn  conduce  to  its  duration  of  30  years,  or 
I     even  tbc  »ge  of  loan. 

I         Rutilin,  BPn-rctds,   and   broom,    arc  also  used   for 

thatcbing,  where  ihcy  lie  convenient.     Broom  mixed 

uith  fermented  straw,  makes  a  durable  thntcb. 

|[         Some  oftbcCjJIiimorguM  coltiiges  are  single  dwelling; 

I      soine  double,    wiib  u  cliimncy  at  each  end  ;    others 

'     irrblc,  Willi  Ilircc  cbimncys,  one  in   tbe  centre.     Some 

Ii     of  tbe  more  ancient  of  Ibree  dwellings,  bave  only  one 

ouUiile  door,  Irndirig  to  npnrlments  A ;  an  inside  door 

from  A  lo  B,  and  unottier  fr-jm   B  lo  C.  (Plate  IT.) 

Tbcsc  ref^T  us  lu  times  of  rapine  and  plunder,  when  one 

door  was  easier  dt:fendcd  against  the  bfsiegers,  tbaii  two 

ot  (bree.     'J'bise  collages  have  generally  Ihc  necessary 

up)x.-ndagrs  of  liilcbeii-gardens,  and  Ilie  oriiitments  of 

Bower -gardi' [IS  ;  nnd    (lie  walls  are  frequently  shaded 

with  frnil-lu-cs,  sweet  briar,  privet  and  jessamine. 

S.  Flemish  Cottages  iu  Pembrokethire-— That  tbc 
Flemings,  before  Ibcir  emigriilion  from  the  stoneless 
fens  of  tbe  NclUerlnnd.t,  slionld  dwill  in  mud-wallcd 
buildings,  is  easily  accounlable;  that  tliey  knew  not 
bow  lo  construct  ."iry  otiicr  buildings  when  they  first 
came  into  tliis  couniiy,  is  not  strange;  but  that  they 
should  now,  nfler  a  lapse  vC  COO  years,  continue  to 
build  thi'ir  coltsges,  and  even  Iheir  rarm-hou9ca,  of 
mud,  over  extensive  parts  of  Ibis  county,  where  stones 
and  lime  abound,  is  so  singnlnr,  thai  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  it,  without  referring  loltie  difficulty  of  eradi- 
cating national  as  well  as  individual  babtts.  Beside 
thiar  predilection  for   mud-wulls,  and   round   wattle- 

and- 
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and«-daub  cnimncys,  there  is  frequently  a  pecoIukrUy  iv 
their  plan  of  building.  The  chimney  generally  starts 
up  from  the  front  wall,  close  to  the  door.  A  farm-house 
has  frequently  a  cross-ailc  jutting  out  at  right  anglesi 
from  the  centre  of  the  main  building  ;  and  the  cbim* 
ney  rises  out  of  the  junction  of  the  eaves  of  both,  close 
to  the  door. 

*^  The  inhabitants  of  Gowcr,  near  Swansea,  are  con- 
sidered as  of  the  same  Netherland  rac^  as  the  Fiemiags 
of  Pembrokeshire  ;  but  they  now  differ  from  tbcm  in 
several  characteristics.  The  Gowerians  have  well* 
bnilt  houses  of  stone,  which  arc  regularly  whitc«W9shed, 
and  perhaps  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Glamorganshire.  They  arc  moreover  cleanly  and  neat 
in  their  persons,  and  lively  and  cheerful  in  tbctr 
demeanour,  which  cannot  well  be  said  of  their  kindled 
tribe  to  the  west  of  Caermarthcn  JJay." 

S.  Dimelian  Collages  in  ihe  Three  Counlies  of  ^ 
JFesl  TlaUs. — Mud-wallcd  buildings  are  more  ex- 
cuscablc  in  the  shale  tract  of  these  connties,  where  the 
rocks  consist  of  very  perishable  materials  ;  and  lime  is 
far-fetched  and  dear;  but  near  the  anomalous  whin« 
veins,  which  here  and  there  traverse  I  he  tract ; — near 
the  mine  works  of  Cardiganshire,  where  the  rocks  are 
more  slaty  and  indurated:  in  the  siliceous  uplands  of 
Pembrokoshire ;  in  the  maritime  coasts  of  both  coun* 
ties;  and  near  the  limestone  and  red  sandstone  of  Caer^ 
marthenshire;  they  are  incxcuscable,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country.  A  mud-wall* 
ing  about  five  feet  high,  a  hipped  end,  low  roofing  of 
straw,  with  a  wattle-and-daub  chimney,  kept  togethcc 
with .  bay-rope  bandages,  and  frequently  from  its  in- 
clined posture,  making  every  obtuse  angle  with  (he 

gable 
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gal)lc  Oil!,  over  which  il  hanf^s;  all  together,  present 
lo  Oieiilca  of  the  observer,  a  gninea*hcn  brooJing  over 
herchJckeri<i.  May  Ihis  brief  tiescripllaii  be  the  only 
exifllios:  mcmorinl  uf  such  dwellings  in  less  than  U^lf 
a  century  to  conic  ! 

The  nplamli  of  the  three  eastern  counties,  GUmnr' 
gun,  Brecon,  nntt  Radnor,  exhibit  too  mnny  samples 
of  very  inferior  collages,  iw  well  as  other  buildings;  but 
tliey  are  not  »o  general. 

Gentlemen's  seals  are  dislin<;uishab1e  from  cottages, 
notooly  by  Iheir  sizes  or  plans,  but  also  by  their  colours. 
In  Glaitiorgnnshire,  where  cottagers  generally  white- 
wash their  dwcUingB  frtquenlly;  gentlemen  mix  ochre 
with  lime,  to  make  their  seals  of  Isabella  yellow.  In 
the  north  ofPenibrokesliire,  &c.  the  taste  is  rercrsetU 
tile  cottages  arc  of  a  very  dingy  colour,  and  gentlemen'a 
bouses  are  white-washed.  On  enquiry,  the  obscrvatiuu 
of  a  cynic  was,  "  the  masim  is — not  lo  be  what  llie 
lower  classes  are,  not  to  coincide  with  the  vulgar  in 
their  prncliccs.  Tasle  or  not  taste,  is  never  the  consi- 
deration ;  but  vulgar  or  nut  vulgar." — Diogenes  alter. 
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fassile  Substances. 

}.  Cjlcareovs  Freestone — in  the  white  limcstane 
^•■actof  Gtamorgaiubire;  in  the  parish  of  S(.  F.igan's, 
»«J  the  Taff  river,  resembling  the  Portland  sl<ine;  at 
j3L.lantry(]dyd;  Welst  St.  Donals;  Penlline;  Newton 
3*>ila  Cowbridge;  Golden  Mile;  Seatoii ;  Tytliegston  ; 
'*en  y  Lan;  Pwll  y  darrcnj  Hcol  y  March;  Fentre 


■*aun;  Tewgocd;  Caer  Twymlynn,  &c. 

i.  WALES- ] 
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2.  Siliceous  freestonej  in  ihe  grey  liai  tract  of  Gh- 
iDorganshtre,  &c.  Tlic  nearer  (he  boundarj  of  the  coat 
tract,  the  more  extensive  ihe  quarries;  as  at  Llanharan; 
I'encoed;  Tre  Brynn  ;  Llaitgcwydd;  Brid^ce-Eitlly  on 
theOgniore,at  Cae(y;Pyle;  Llanrhidian,  in  Gowcr^ftc. 

Of  the  foregoing  freestones,  consist  (he  chief  archi- 
tectural ornanien(8  of  (he  conn(y,  in  its  ancient  castlesy 
abbeys,  cathedral,  churches,  towers,  &c.  as  well  as  in 
Us  more  modern  buildings. 

3.  Freestone  of  the  Coal  Tract-^inoxt  argtUaceous 
than  the  two  former  species,  in  rcguhir  beds  several  feet 
thick,  undulating,  dipping,  and  bassetting,  wUb  its 
concomitant  coal-measures. 

4.  Siliceous  Stones  of  the  Red  Sandstone  Traci-^ 
from  the  Brianog  Moun(ain,  nearCrickhowell,in  Breck- 
nockshire, in  a  line  nearly  west,  to  NoKon,  and  Caer 
Vai,  near  St.David*s,on  St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  Pembroke- 
shire.  The  Nolton  stone,  of  a  dark  grey  colouri  has 
been  represented  as  possessing  the  quality  of  resisting 
the  action  of  fire  and  maritime  exposure  in  a  very 
superior  degree.  Some  houses  in  the  new  town  of 
Milford,  and  the  new  buttresses  at  St.  David's,  have, 
however,  brought  this  stone  into  a  temporary  disrepate, 
by  showing  symptoms  of  too  early  decay.  The  llev. 
Moses  Grant,  removes  the  blame  from  the  stone,  and 
lays  it  upon  the  Coatractur,  who  took  his  materiaU  from 
the  most  accessible  strata,  instead  of  that  which  con- 
tained the  proper  Nolton  stone,  which  he  says  is  equal 
to  the  Portland  stone  in  all  respects. 

b.  ^nMfflfofisfVeeflo;if— in  the  shale  and  slate  tracts 
in  detached  quarries^  and  in  a  paniHci  lino  of  bearing 

with 
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nUh  llie  Northern  (Ictaclied  liiueslone  rocks  already 
(Idcribcd,  from  nortli-cnsi  to  soiilli-west.  The  freestone 
quarries  lie  tiortli  of  those  of  limestone,  and  are  found 
in  tlie  foUmvidir  places.  I.  On  Ibu  Furcst  of  Rndnor. 
Ttic  quurries  8i>penr  to  have  been  \¥ork«l  nt  some  re- 
mote period  ;  hut  for  fthat  buildings,  excepting,  Old 
Radnor  Chureh,  nnd  the  lower  of  New  Radnor,  is  not 
known.  In  1803,  T.  I'Vaiiklaiid  Lewis,  Esq.  tr-opened 
Ihti  quarries,  in  order  to  buiU).  new  offices  at  Harpton 
Court.  All  his  materials  were  Uadiiorsbire  produc 
tions;  freestone  from  the  Purest,  lime  from  Old  Rad- 
nor, and  micaceous  tiles  lor  roofing  from  Clayrow  Hill, 
in  tbc  red  sandstone  tract;  ^.  On  Llanwenog  Hill, 
west  of  Llanbedr  (vulgo  Lampeter);  3.  Near  Llech- 
ryd;  4,  Nenr  Petibryn,  in  Cardiganshire;  althcquar* 
rics  of  Bwlch  y  Crwys,  Quinlan,  and  Pen  y  Gaer; 
htmiag  good  nshlnrs,  lonib-sloncs,  troughs,  rollers, 
&C.  S.  At  Ciom  Cetrig  Nadd,  near  Ystyffilan  Carn, 
in  Cncrmartbcashiit: ;  G.  At  Newport,  ami  other  places, 
OB  tbe  sea  coast  of  Pembrokeshire;  and  of  a  burry  kind 
at  Cocd-cadw  in  the  parish  of  Ncveru- 

6.  fVhiie  Litnestoms,  or  rather  stones  of  any  colour 
jtctdinj^  while,  lime :  of  the  primitive  or  mountain  spo 
cie»,  in  the  middle  range,  from  the  Blorenge  in  Mon- 
mouthahire  to  Si.  Bride's  Bay  in  Pembrokeshire*,  of 
llie  iiecondary  or  Uotz  kind,  in  the  son.bern  ran;^. 
Vole  of  Glamorgan,  Gowcr,  and  Caslle  Martin  in  Pcm- 
brokcGhire. 

Tlie  fracture  of  these  white-limestones  is  irregular, 
fplintery,  and  Mccusionally  somewhat  conchoidil,  so 
that  uniform  courses  of  masonry  can  hardly  be 
worked  with  Ihcm.  They  are  nevertheless  excellent 
Aialcriiib  fur  building*  The  modern  method  of  wofk« 
l3  iog 
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ing  tlicm,  is  to  cause  the  mortar  to  project  out  bctif^eiV 
the  stones  al)out  half  an  inch;  then  to  strike  an  angttlaf 
joint  with  the  troivel,  by  which  the  mortar  is  glazed; 
and  when  hardened,  around  stones  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  the  whok  up^iears  a  kind  of  grotesque  bas^relief.^ 

7.  Lias  Uinetfofie — liTtieish  or  grey,  burning  into  a 
buff  coloured  Hmc  stron<:ly  eementHig  i^f  water.  Alonj^ 
the  sea  coast  of  the  Plain  of  (ilumorgan,  from  Pennarthf 
Ciifis  to  Dunraven;  and  hi  isolatcil  patches  froin  the 
Valeof  Miskin  or  Kly,  to  Brhlge-End  and  Llallastony 
as  already  described  in  the  Section  on  Soil  and  Sur* 
face. 

The  strata  of  this  stone  arc  very  feguhir,  continuing 
the  same  thickness  throughout,  whether  it  be  a  few 
inches  or  a  few  feet;-  with  their  surfaces  as  smooth  as 
those  of  slate,  cross  fracture,  earthy  and  uniform;  so 
as  to  be  easily  broke  or  dreiiscd  into  square  joints.  The 
six,  eight,  and  ten  inches,  &:c.  strata  are  kept  sepaf* 
rate  by  the  nntson,  in  order  to  make  uniform  courses; 
and  are  accordingly  worked  in  what  is  called  Flemish 
bond  by  bricklayers ;  that  is,  with  headers  and  stretch* 
rrs  alternately,  and  the  courses  so  disposed,  that  the 
middle  of  the  stones  of  one  course  stand  opposite  to  tlie 
joints  of  tbe  next.  A  specimen  of  a  building  of  this 
Ikind  is  observable  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Bridge-End^ 
built  at  the  exp<*nse  ofT.  Wyndham,  Esq.  of  Dun- 
raven  Castle,  the  worthy  Repn^sentative  of  the  Count/ 
in  Parliament.  The  main  part  of  Dunraven  Castte 
itself  is  of  tlie  same  materials.  The  whole  of  tlic  lias 
tract  abounds  with  such  buildings ;  and  when  weconsider 
the  superior  qualities  of  both  stone  and  lime,  they  must 
ho  pronounced' durable,  and  in  a  great  degree  el^anti 
though  tlie  masons,  in  general,  do  not  taJce  thd  tioabla 

of 
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cf  keeping  separate  stnitn  of  the  Kainc  thickness,  ^hcn 
ihej  nre  raised  out  of  the  quarries,  in  order  to  form  re- 
f^iilar  courses.  It  seiMus  to  be  suggested  by  taste,  that 
4he  thicker  courses  should  never  lie  upon  such  as  are 
thinner.  For  instance,  the  base  of  the  wall  should  be 
constructed  of  IsO  or  12  inch(*s  courses,  to  be  gradually 
diminished  into  nine,  ciglit^  scveii,  or  six  inches,  as 
the  work  proceeds  upwards.  This  would  contribute  to 
the  rcduc4ioH  of  labour,  a^  well  as  the  elegance  of  sym* 
metry.  DifTerence  in  tlu;  thickness  of  courses  made  of 
til  is  stone  is  unavoidable,  without  a  grc^at  unnecessary 
expense;  as  the  cliffs  and  cpiarries  exhibit  strata  of  aU 
varieties  of  thickness,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  Sii\y 
enc  standard  or  dimension. 

8.  firest  ones  for  Otens^  4'C. — Thrsfi  arc  worth  en« 

quiring  after,  in  a  limestone  tract  of  several  miles  square; 

and  arc  found  at  Sully,  Cadoxton,  Barry,  Maes  y  Ve* 

Mil,  Pcnc:irr('g,JGigman- Bridge,  Abernant,  St. Hilary, 

r'fji^ty,   Llangewydd,    Margam,    Llanrhidian,  &c«  in 

Ta  lamorffa  fish  ire:    and  on    the  bosnidarv  between  the 

li  rvicslone  and  red  rab,  in  Caslle  Martin,  in  Pembroke- 

&^i-ire,  &c.  in  most  parts  r>r  the  red  sandstone  tract,  and 

iii    the  whin  and  trap  veins  of  the  shale  tract. 

O.  Beds   of  indurated    Miisty  IVhinslone^    Trap^ 

I^orphj/roidsy  &jC, — traver»:ing  the  shale  and  slate  tract, 

^    the  direction  described  in  Section  4,  aflbrd,  where 

Itiey  occur,  good  and  snbstaiitud  materials.     A  range 

of^  hills,  running  transversely  from  the  Dovey,  west  of 

MachynlU'th,  through  the  mining  tract  of  Cardigan* 

ihirc,  to  Plumstoue  Mountain  in   Pembrokeshire,    in 

v^y  places  exhibit  regular  and  accessible  strata  of 

^Qilding  stones  of  large  and  well  squared  dimensiont. 

h  3  Bridgci^ 
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Bridget,  houses,  &c.  are  built  of  them;  but,  netei^ 
tbelessi  mud,  sticks,  and  straw,  are  too  frequently  r6» 
sorted  to,  for  ordinnfy  dwellings,  &c.  even  where  theie 
stones  encumber  the  adjoining  grounds.  Blue  schisi 
also  afibuls  excellent  building  stones,  inalineacnm 
the  whole  Principality,  from  Conway  to  Fishguard* 
The  new  jail  and  church-tower  at  Cardigan,  affbtd 
good  samples  of  masonry  executed  with  this  stone: 
and  notfaroff,  at  PcnyLIan,  cornices  and  other  moukU 
ings  have  been  worked  of  it.  The  blueish  colour  of 
this  stone,  when  well  worked,  gives  it  a  pleasing  if  not 
elegt^t  appearance. 

10.  Semi'Wdurated  Shale, — wIktc  no  better  male* 
rials  can  be  had,  is  frequently  used  iu  the  shale  tract. 
To  be  rendered  durable,  it  requires  to  be  nearly  buried 
in  mortar;  and  that,  unfortunately  in  a  tract  where 
lime  is  very  distant,  and  consequently  dear.  Hence 
the  necessity,  in  several  instances,  of  resorting  to  the 
next  article— - 

Artificial  Materials. 

11.  l{ric/:;.^-Eilher  honesty  has  followed  justice, 
in  quitting  the  abodes  of  mortals,  for  the  more  pure  celes* 
tial  regions;  or  our  ancestors  had  the  penalties  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament,  prescribing  the  method  and  time 
of  making  and  burning  bricks,  more  fresh  in  their  me- 
mory than  their  descendants ;  for  formerly  they  made 
bricks  much  better  than  at  present.  Now,  a  brick* 
burner  and  a  rogue  are  terms  very  nearly  synonirooiit. 
It  18  but  seldom  that  the  clay  is  sufficiently  tempered^ 
so  as  to  be  rendered  plastic  and  dense.  It  is  too  frequently 
thrown,  aknosl  immediately,  from  the  pit  into  ihrn 
■imU;  and  tbat  lit  unsenaramble  times  «f  the  ^ctr. 

The 
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Tlie  biiililcr  orcmplnj'er  is  tlie  loser.  The  makrr  nv 
ceires  Jib  pay,  mill  government  ila  duty,  for  so  many 
Iliousaiiils  urnioulilcd  Iiricks;  but  when  the  kiln  ift 
opened*  it  too  frL-quenlly  happens,  tli:it  a  great  part 
will  soon  become  iisl-1i-»>.s  ruhbisli. 

Fire^brii-ks  of  excellent  qualily,  are  made  in  great 
quantities,  in  (lie  ninnul:icluriD<;  parts  of  tde  coal  tract. 
Tbe  materials  are  cluiicli,  or  alluminons  »halc,  witlt 
<juarlz,  and  otlicr  stones,  pieces  of  old  bricks,  &c. 
ground  between  iron  cylinders,  worked  by  the  agency 
of  water  or  steam.  They  are  used  for  furnaces,  ovens, 
lime  kilns,  &c.  and  sell  clien]>er,  in  pro|wrtion  to  theic 
quality,  than  tlic  common  bricks. 

12.  Metallic  scoria,  copper  shg,  S;c. — are  drawn 
from  the  smelting  hearths,  into  niunlds  of  any  shape 
tbat  may  be  required.  Close  to  the  works  (for  their 
weight  prohibits  tlioir  being  carrif^d  to  a  coiisideralilc 
distance),  tbcy  are  used  as  a  coping  for  walla,  small 
onl-buildings,  batllcnienis  of  bridges,  &c.  Tfiey  are 
the  perquiiiites  of  the  smelters,  who  will  dispose  of 
Kveral  tons,  fur  a  few  shillings  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Fossile  Hoojing  Malcrlah. 

I.  Argilliiccous  Slati-x. — Colour,  blueish  grey,  &c. 

l*'Cacrmarth('nfibirc,  at  Coed  Guili,  two  miles  froni 
('-nermarlhen,  gri'at  quantity  raised  ;  quality  good. 

In  Pembrokeshire,  in  (he  G\os:  quarries  between 
thePresselly  range  and  Caermarllienshire;  near  Llan- 
4tinan,  four  miles  from  Fishguard;  in  several  places 
on  the  coast,  of  great  extent,  and  excellent  quality, 
from  thence  to  Newport,  where  slates  are  quarried  out 
of  tbe  ovcrbanging  cliffs,  by  men  working  from  sus- 
pended stages,  until  they  get  n  fooling  in  the  rocks. 
Tlie  tiatc  quarries  continue  theit  progress  northward 
I.  i  to 
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to  (he  Teiyy ;  and  tlirougb  Cardigansbire  (o  Ynys  bfar, 
near  (he  Dovey,  where  they  en(er  Meirionyddshire, 
The  Ynys  hir  slates  are  of  excellent  quatifyi  and  are 
shipped  off  for  London,  S^c,  There  are  slates  in  se* 
yeral  of  the  inland  mountains^  but  only  a  few  worked, 
A  new  taste  in  rural  buildings  oply,  will  caqse  them  tq 
be  opened  to  any  extent. 

South  Wales  slate  are  generally  of  snitiU  dimen^ 
sions;  and  sell  accordingly  from  75.  to  9s.  per  tbou-r 
sand. 

2.  Micaceous  schist^ — provincially  called  Pennant 
tiles,  in  the  middle  strata  of  mountains  running  north- 
east and  north- wrst  through  the  red  sandstone  tract. 
This  schist  lies  generally  upon  strong  building  stones 
of  a  i^reyish  colour,  and  under  red  sandstone  of  the 
ashler  kind,  whereof  the  highest  mountains  in  South 
Wales,  from  the  Sugar  Loaf,  in  Monmouthshire,  to 
(he  Van  iu  Caermartheusbife,  consist ;  as  is  more  fully 
described   in  the  Section  on  Soil  and  Surface*     This 
micaceous  schist  dilTcrs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
sandstone  quarries  of  the  qoal  tract.     Both  are  used  for 
similar  purposes ;  for  roofing-slate,  flooring-flags,  some 
nine  feet  square,  tomb-stones,  mile-stones.     For  roof- 
ing  they  are  generally  lieavy.     The  lightest  wc  no- 
ticed was  on  one  of  the  rear  wings  of  Penlline  O'.tKle, 
in   Glamorganshire,  now   the  proi)erty  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, though  they  were  said  to  be  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick.     Their  colour  is  generally  a  purplish  grey, 
bespangled  with  minute  particles  of  mica. 

Artificial  Roofing  Materials. 

Iron^roUed  P/a<e5— about  the  blast   Arniaoes  of 
the  coal  tractj  soinepla^ei  otheiscanred  (CO  )9  simi- 

4Mr 
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\aj  lo  (innit  tiles.     The  wliolc  roofs,  spars,  iiJc-rasen» 
wi<J  all,  arc  freqaenlly  of  iron. 

Fossile  Ornamental  Materials. 

!•  JUarhle. ^'I'Uc  southern,  or  swomlnry  limcstotie 
4mc),  ixHinivc  i>rc<>lciin-iniKniiil  ^ilia'Ous  rr<.rst<ine,  af- 
Xuids  cxcelU'nl  samplisoritiiirbliv  SuincltL-iiiUiriiily  va- 
virga'n]  \t  i^ti  yellow  iinil  li^ht  Uvcr  colours ;  some  willi 
tfoiir  rolmiis,  ruM-iiibliiiG;  lln*  bTocatcUoof  (he  ittpiUarin, 
aU  or  iji'iir  JiUiiiIiiff  liritip-,  C;isl»ll  Cuch,  &c. :  some 
^rf  liver  cnl'Hir,  &U<;h[1y  viim-galcil,  ntNi-wlon  NoUapc. 

At  Hic  MttmliU'K,  m  fiuwer,  linnalonc  is  raiwd  by 
Wht;  Ion,  lo  in;  slitppi;il  off  (o  tlic  coail  of  Devon,  &c, 
^Vbeti  lhc(|imrrymcn  im^et  vnih  approved  murblcslBbs, 
'tfltcy  prcsen-e  ibcm  fur  Moiisni.  Wallace  nnd  Gubbins, 
'^irbu  have  erecleil  mnchinery  on  tlie  Skelty  brook,  norlh 
^Df  Ojrstcriiioiilh  Ciistle,  fur  Ilie  sii wing  and  rmifiliingof 
'Vbc  laarble.  The  quarrymen  are  induec<l  lobe  careful, 
-  %)y  having  for  (he  inartilc  slabs  about  biic  limeti  their 
~^nlQc  as  limestone  for  tin;  kittis.  Poor  i).  Uic  bargain 
"^fhere  gain  altitclH's  lo  no  side;  but  here  the  benefit  it 
vnulual.  This  marble  is  variegated  of  white,  yellow, 
Ond  liver  colours,  and  some  dark  benntifully  streaked 
'^vilb  whilf.  An  elegant  spedinon  of  this  nmrble  is 
Vu  be  keeii  at  Newfonl,  iit  Marguiii  Church,  made  from 
-sin  antique  model  in  Lysons*  colk'clioMS. 

Tbo  middle,  or   primitive  range  of  limeslone,  also 

^^tiTords   marble;  varying,  as  well  us  its  parent  rock, 

■^mta   tiie  former,    being   darker  in   colour,    and  less 

C^audy;    and    found   near    Merthyr  Tudfnl,    at  Bwa 

Uacn,  near  Foul  Nedd  Vaughan,  in  Glamorganshire; 

at  Craig  y  A'oj,  near  the  bead  of  the  Snan^iea  Canal, 

in  QreckaocJubire.     The   Webb  name  of  the  rock. 

bespeaks 
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bespeaks  the  sable  coloar  of  the  marble  it  Gontaiat •  It 
has  not  yet  been  worked  $  though  the  convenience  of 
water-carriage,  by  the  canal,  may  soon  turn  it  to  a 
profitable  speculation. 

2.  On  the  same  range,  westward,  at  Llangyndeym, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Caermarthen,  blackt  studded  with 
white,  manufactured  on  the  spot  for  chimney  pieoet^ 
&c.  and  exported  to  Bristol,  ftc.  This  black  marblet 
burning  into  white  lime,  proves  its  l)cing  coloured  bj . 
bitumen  rather  than  iron,  the  bitumen  being  sublimod 
by  calcination* 

3.  Black  marble,  vari^ated  with  white,  near  Teobj^ 
in  Pembrokeshire. 

S.  Gf/pseous  Alabaster  J  of  the  best  qualify,  and  in 
large  quantities,  under  the  blue  or  flag  lias  limestone, 
at  Pennarth,  Lcckwith,  Lavcmock,  &c.  in  Glamor* 
ganshire:  apparently  the  same  as  tlie  alabastrites  of 
Pliny,  and  the  compact  gypsum  of  Kirwan.  It  is  ez« 
ported  to  Bristol,  to  the  inland  counties  up  the  Severn, 
and  to  the  West  of  England  ;  used  for  vases  and  orna- 
mental articles;  and,  when  burnt  to  Paris  plaster,  for 
cornice  mouldings,  and  varieties  of  bas-rclicf  figures* 


SECT.  V. — PABM,   AND  FABM-YARD  CONVE- 
NIENCES^   FECULIAJSITIES,   6cc. 

Glamorganshirb  may  very  aptly  be  styled  the 
land  of  building-stone^  and  mortar  ;  which  are  applied 
to  various  purposes,  uncommon  in  tracts  where  thejr 
arc  less  abundant. 

I.  Pis- 
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vitbout  a 


inch  of 


Pig'Stycs,  of  entire  masonry, 
vood  or  iron,  excepting  for  a  door.  TheoutUnoa 
Ilie  pliin,  is  a  sliort  cone  resting  on  a  cylintler.  Tho  ' 
micnceous  scliiat,  tinil  lliin  lias  strntit,  uru  very  c 
iiinit  fur  erecting  tliosc  conical  edilici's,  which  is  dune  I 
by  g^milnally  diminislilng  the  diameter  of  cacli  course*  | 
or  liiyer,  until  tlic  cuiie  Icrrniiiiites  iti  a.  single  locking^'  I 
ktonr  on  tlie summit.  These,  stirrounded  with  a  couit'l 
of  stone  wulling,  all  w]iil('-wiislii.-d,  not  excepting  tlie* 
victualling  trough,  to  mk  the  words  uf  Mr.  Malkin,, 
"  ^ve  the  wliole  an  air  of  architectural  dignity,  nal:>| 
graDtcd  to  (he  habitations  uf  so  tlovenly  u  race  in  En^  I 
liifiil."  lie  might  bnvc  added,  that  the  (iroprieton'1 
of  the  slovenly  race  arc  nut  so  comfortably  lodged  in  ' 
many  places. 

"  Archeil,or  cave-work  roofs  (as  masons  term  them),* 
i^hottid  be  ;»dopted  for  rural  buildings,  in  every  coun- 
try where  timber  is  scarce,  and  consequently  dear; 
and  where  good  stone  and  lime  are  in  the  greatest  pro- 
lusion, Siicb  roofa  would  endure  for  ever  ;  and  would'  | 
be,  even  tn  the  first  inktance,  far  less  expensive  than 
rimfs  uf  timber,  &c.  A  hint,  however,  is  all  that  can 
be  given  here,  and  not  a  regular  architectural  disser* 
lation.— E.  /K 

This  kind  of  cave-work  roofing  may  be  seen  in  some  \ 
church-lowers ;  the   bellfry   of  St.   Bride's,    or  l.lan  • 
Saint  Fred,  in  llic  Vale  of  Usk,  below  Brecon,  has  n 
curious  appearance  ;  and  ihe  tower  of  the  new  church 
at  Bala,  in  North  M'ahs,  is  of  t!ic  same  construction^ 
save  its  being  a  pyramid  instead  of  a  cone. 

It  is  singular  that  cave-work,  or  arched  stonoroof- 
ing  was  more  common  formerly,  when  timber  was  in 
greater  plenty,  than  at  present.  Mr.  George  Owen, 
in  Ilia  History  of  Pembrokeshire,  sayf,  "  The  masons 
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were  so  skilful  in  old  tyme  in  these  conntrejs,  (hat 
most  castells  and  houses  were  bailded  with  vaults,  TCiy 
strongly  and  substantially,  without  loftes;  whereas 
now,  in  all  new  buildings,  thetie  vaults  are  altogether 
•neglected*," 

Farm-buildings  in  Glamorganshire,  arc,  in  general, 
less  in  size  and  fewer  in  number  than  in  most  other 
countries,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  grain  raised^ 
and  the  number  of  live  stock  reared.  Staddles  for 
grain  in  tlie  stack-yard,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
horned  stock  being  out-liers  in  winter,  obviate  what 
would  otherwise  be  deemed  a  deficiency. 

9.  Corfi'Staddles  are  made  of  solid  frames  of  stone^ 
coated  over  with  good  mortar  plaistering ;  and  a  course 
of  flat  stones  laid,  to  project  seven  or  eight  inches  over 
the  frame,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  rats,  &c.  Thej 
are  oblong  squares,  of  all  dimensions,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farm,  for  barley,  &c.  and  generally  round 
for  wheat.  In  precarious  harvests,  especially  that  of 
hay,  perpend iculnr  vent-holes  are  made  from  the  base  to 
the  top.  In  Pembrokeshire,  similar  btonc  and  mortar 
staddles  have  horizontal  Hues  worked  by  the  mason, 
meeting  in  the  centre,  and  these  connecting  with  the 
upright  vent*  lioth  these  kinds  will  be  further  dc* 
scribed  in  the  Section  on  J/arxesL 

3.  Slone  cnbsy  or  racks,  for  foddering  put-Iyin^ 
cattle  in  winter,  in  yards,  and  occasionally  under 
sheds,  facing  the  south.  Some  are  in  a  straight  line, 
some  with  a  right  angle  at  each  end,  and  otiiers  semip 


•  Cambriaa  Hegutcr,  VoL  IL  p.  96* 

circular* 
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sirculnr.  The  back,  where  oix-n  without  aslicil,  isa 
wall  uf  slone  niiil  niorlar,  with  somutimfs  n  qiiick- 
liedgc  to  its  rciir.  The  front,  pIiiiEli'ml,  is  about  two 
^t  and  u  hiiir  bii;h,  wiib  :i  copiiii;  of  roumlcd  stones.. 
T!ie  space  for  thu  fiutilur  beltvivii  the  bides,  is  sulli- 
ciently  higher  than  lliu  ground,  i>o  as  not  to  admi^ 
wafa  from  uitderiicatli.  AiK.'rtur(<s  st  every  six  or  i^ 
tevuii  feci  let  out  riiin-wiifur;  or  if  the  crib  be  aq  tii-^ 
dined  plane,  one  apftriiirc  at  the  loHcr  end  may  suf' 
lice.  Hny-weds  may  br  snvcd  in  ihem.  The  yard 
has  curnoionly  a  poml  ol'  ualer  iit  nne  end,  and  a  gal« 
at  lite  other,  0|Kiiin<;  into  iiii  adjoining  field. 

It  is  tn  bo  regre^Iled  that  such  fnddcriiijr-yards  foe 
ihc  jtugmenlntioi)  of  manure,  are  not  more  uumerous; 
instead  of  liicVfrj'  conimon  practice  of  dcalin:;  out  ibc 
hay  for  oiit-lii-rs,  iti  loose  Utter,  all  over  the  field 
U'faerr  it.  grew,  and  where  it  was  slacked  in  harvest. 
The  hitler  practice,  as  lon^  as  it  is  persisted  iik,  must 
be  the  very  bane  of  the  turnip  system,  the  best  and 
most  ralioiiid  founilation  of  improved  culture.  An 
npotogy  for  this  practice  is  inserted  iu  the  Chapter  on 
Live  StDc/!. 


4.  JTater-ponds  of  Lime  and  Stone,  ore  very  frc- 
ijoenl,  am)  not  le>a  necessary  in  Ihc  dry  limestone  tract 
of  (he  counties  of  Glamorgnn  and  Pembroke.  In  many 
places,  no  other  ualcr  but  such  as  is  preserved  in  ce- 
mented excavations,  is  eai'ily  procuiable  for  cattle  and 
other  species  of  s^locli.  The  brooKs  are  few,  and  fre> 
qaeally  disappr'ar  in  smiilows;  and  ihc  fissures  in  the 
iimcslone  Bub&oilis  absorb  all  llic  ruiii-watei  in  a  short 
liine.  ITence  nccessily,  alnays  the  mother  of  iuvco* 
lion,  lirst  tuggoslcd  the  plan  of  a  nalcr-poud.  Thi^y 
are  wade  of  itonc  and  mortar,  uii  a  basi^  of  puddled 

soil, 
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■oil,  gravel,  and  sand  ;  with  a  gradoal  desoetity  no 
as  many  sides  as  requisite,  to  a  centrical  bason;  and  so 
Ccmtrivcd  as  to  have  inlets  and  ouflefsinto  two,  three, 
or  four  fields,  where  so  many  meet  io  a  point.  In  the 
pavement,  small  stones  are  preferable  to  large  ones,  to 
prevent  the  slipping  of  heavy  and  clumsy  cattle.  F(»« 
merly,  they  had  parallel  rows  of  catch-stones,  jutting 
above  the  pavement,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  asunder,  which  are  of  late  unadvisedly  neglected. 

John  Mireliouse,  Esq.  of  Brownslade,  in  Pembroke* 
shire,  whose  extensive  farm  lies  upon  a  thirsty  lime* 
stone,  has  contrived  a  large  reservoir  on  a  clayey  spot, 
to  supply  smaller  stono-and-mortar  ponds,  by  means 
of  covered  pipes ;  so  as  to  command  watef  occasionally 
for  about  150  acres  of  pasture  land.  In  his  opinion, 
the  lesser  the  pond  the  better;  as  the  water,  by  frequent 
repletion,  is  fresher  and  cleaner  for  the  stock.  He  re« 
probates  the  idea  of  large  ponds,  and  planting  willow 
and  poplar  about  them ;  for  though  the  trees,  when 
grown,  would  shade  the  cattle,  and  partially  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  water; — yet,  the  size  of  the  pond, 
and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  trees,  would  induce  cat- 
tle, in  hot  weather,  to  make  other  uses  of  it  than 
drinking,  which  would  render  it  unfit  for  the  main 
purpose  it  was  intended.  Shade  might  be  better  con- 
trived in  other  parts  of  the  fields. 

6.  Portable^  or  removeable  thrashing  Jloorsj  are 
used  in  several  of  the  counties  of  South- Wales,  but 
more  generally  in  those  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke. 
They  are  constructed  of  deal  boards  or  plank  ;  of  ya* 
rious  sizes,  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  from 
six  to  eight  feet  in  breadth.  The. surface  is  braced  to* 
geflier  ondemeath  by  strong  ledges  of  oak«    Two  men 

generally 
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gtnemlly  llirnsli,  otic  on  each  side  uf  the  floor  ;  somc- 
ttnicsboth,  or  inrtri-,  on  Die  siimu  stiilc;  I  hi' flour  in- 
clining from  tlicm  ;  so  tluit  the  grain,  when  sepa- 
ralcd  (fotn  tlie  niniw,  falls  off  frwily  upon  the  lower 
floor  J  from  whence  it  is  occiisiunally  collected  inlu 
rcoeplactes  cnllet)  bins,  conslrucli:d  for  the  piirpase  in' 
the  corners  of  tJie  buildings;  (here  to  be  preserved' 
unlil  winnowed  from  ils  chalf. 

These  kind  of  floors  are  used  most  commonly  under- 
cover; though  Ilipy  iire  frequently  tnkeu  out,  on  dry 
weather,  Into  the  stack-yards,  or  even  into  liclds ;  amf 
ihcrc  used,  i\)iilst  others  arc  employed  in  the  barns. 
In  cnsftt  of  emcTgi-ncy, — seed-time — cxportntion  of  a 
cnrgo— precnriouR  weather,  &c,  when  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  thrash  a  great  quantity  of  grain  in  a  short  time, 
an  embarfTo  is  laid  on  all  the  portable  floors  of  the 
iiiMghbourhood,  which  arc  brought  together,  and  the 
busy  scene  commences. 

This  practice  exlcndo  from  the  counties  of  Cardigan  , 
Vid  Pembroke  into  (he  adjoining  parts  of  Caermar*'  | 
thenshire;  and   has  been  formerly  more  in  use  than  at 
present   in    (ilaniorganshire;    where   it    was   termed, 
"  d^rnu  llorfaes",  q-d.  UaTrr-faes;  in  Englihh— field- 
floor  thrashing. 

"  This  moveubic  floor  thrashing  is  in  some  respects 
useful;  but  work  cannot  lie  performed,  with  auy  ex- 
pedition by  it ;  one  floor  on  a  farm,  however,  woahl 
not  be  amiss. "—£.  W. 


6.  Slilet  of  stone  and  morlar,  on  footpaths,  in  llie 
limestone  tract,  &c.  have  their  two  ends  constructed  of  ] 
common   masonry;  with  a  lias  flag,  or  anyothcr  flat   i 
■tone,  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  wide,  laid  edgewise,  and  pannelled  into  the  walUng 
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at  CAcb  end;  with  steps  on  both  sides  where  requisite* 
A  great  quantity  of  nicitcrials  is  wasted  in  some  of  thcm^ 
to  much,,  that  were  materials  and  labour  valued  so  high  . 
as  they  are  in  many  places,  the  estimate  of  some  of  them 
would  not  be  under  SO^ •  or  40s.  We  saw  a  slab  of  lias 
limestone  forming  a  stilci  near  Bridge- Eody  which  wm 
studded  with  marine  exuvix. 

Several  other  articles  of  masonry  arc  extravagantly  . 
massy  in  Glamorganshire.     On  Rhuthyn  common^ 
near  St.  Mary  Hill,  we  observed  a  township  poundf  . 
well  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  Si  feet  long,  91  fee( 
broad,  and  seven  feet  high.    Allowing  a  foot  for  ib^ 
foundation,  the  whole  calling  measored  upwards  of; 
9S  yards ;  and  inclosed  an  area  of  about  73  squMe , 
yards,  of  excellent  soil ;  but  apparently  of  little  use 
as  a  pound,  for  the  bay  therein  was  exuberant. 

7.  Pigeon-houseSf  or  dove-cotes ^  ^Mnraany  plaees 
are  really  ornamental:  their  height^  size,  and  circular 
construction,  give  them  at  a  distance  the  effect  of  cas- 
tcllatc  towers,  and  some  of  them  are  actually  of  rery  • 
considerable  antiquity.*' — Malldn, 

These  pigeon-houses  arc  of  the  same  construction  as 
the  pig*s(yes  already  described;  with  arched,  or  care* 
work  roofs.  A  longitudinal  section  of  a  very  ancient 
one  of  that  kind  is  to  be  sct'n  among  the  ruins  of  Blaen* 
Ilyfnwy  Castle,  near  Savaddan  lake,  in  Brecknock*. 
shire.  In  Glamorganshire  they  are  numerous,  at  St. 
Donates,  Monk  Nash,  Lantwit  Major,  &c. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 


A  DISTRICT  of  such  extent  and  varieties  of  soil 

lUid  cUmatare,  must  necessarily  impose  various  modes 

of  occupation  on  the  managers.     In  the  uplands,  rear* 

^g  of  stock  is  the  main  object,  ivithout  neglecting  the 

pTcxiQce  of  the  dairy ;  whilst  they  find  convenience, 

though  without  profit,  in  a  scanty  ands  precarious  tiU 

*^Se«     In  the  lowlands,  on  moist  loams,  especially  in 

th«    moie  humid   climature  of  the  western  counties, 

^i^axuig  is  considered,  and  gcnei^Uy  recommended,  as 

luost  profitable.     But  the  steady  increase  of  popula- 

^n,  as  steadily  increasing  consumption  of  food,  and 

^*^^   in  Wales  consisting  chiefly  of  bread,  decides  the 

^^^^troversy   between  speculative  theorists,  turns  the 

l^laiice  of  profit,  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  grain, 

^^the  scale  of  tillage,  and  causes  the  majority  of  votes 

to  cty_«  Success  to  the  Plough.'' 

Ui>on  an  average  of  the  whole,  the  district  may  be 
^id  to  be  occupied  in  that  kind  of  system  called  mixed 
«^sl>aiiclry — breeding,  dairying,  and  tillage  ;  varying 
*^  the  {ffoportion  of  each,  in  different  places,  according 
^the  imperiousness  of  existing  circumstances,  which 
^1  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained. 


••  Waiis,]  M  iBBCT. 
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SECT.  I. — SIZB  OF  FARMS. 

Br  referriug  to  notes  taken  on  the  spot^  and  to  tbe 
form  r  separate  Conniy  Reports  by  different  persons  ; 
in  the  respect  of  the  size  of  farms,  one  conniy  acems  to 
be  only  a  counterpart  of  tlie  other* 

We  heard  but  of  two  gentlemen  ivbo  occupied  up- 
wards of  1400  acres  each ;  one  in  Cardiganshire,  and 
the  other  in  Pembrokeshire.  Notwithstanding  tbe  pre- 
vailing outcry  against  consolidating  fdtms  into  ono 
holding,  instances  occur  of  the  practice  becoming  refio- 
grade.  Boverton,  a  farm  of  800  acres,  of  excellent 
level  land,  upon  the  grey  lias  limestone,  in  the  Vale  of 
Glamorgan;  and  Bewpyr  (Beau-pre)  about  600  acres, 
nearly  adjoining,  ha(Vc ,  lately  been  subdivided  into 
several  holdings. 

Next  to  farms  of  the  above  extraordinary  size,  there 
are  a  few  from  800  to  600  acres.  From  500  to  300  they 
become  numerpus ;  and  from  200  to  100  acre^  still  more 
so.  The  general  run  of  the  smaller  farms  is  from  30  U> 
100  acres :  and  the  average  of  the  whole  district  may  Jjc 
between  50  and  60  acres. 

^^  The  most  beneficial  size  of  farms  is  about  100/.  a 
year,  not  much  more  nor  less.  A  farm  of  50/.  a  year 
is  too  small  for  any  regular  systcni.  The  lOOL  farm  to 
be  divided  into  four  parts ;  one  in  hay ;  one  iii  pasture ; 
one  in  tillage  ;  and  one  for  extra  uses;  such  as  Beasons, 
and  otlier  circumstances  of  the  timesy  as  plenty  or  scar- 
city, or  other  accidents  might  suggest.  On  this  also  * 
experiments  to  be  tried  on  a  prudent  scale.  Or  ooe*^ 
third  in  tillage,  one-third  in  pasture,  and  one^third  i 
bay.    On  rich  and  aound  loamsi  ts  much  as  ciftam 
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•tances  would  permit  should  be  preserved  of  old  pas- 
tures; bill  on  Mi-l  strong  soib,  old  pasture  is  not  so 
valuable;  or  if  nt  all,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  dairy." — _ 
//.  £f>ight,  Esq. 

The  rents  of  llie  larger  farms  are  not  to  high  la  prq 
portion  as  those  nhich  are  smaller :   the  latter  I 
ulwiiys  the  greater  number  of  bidderi. 


SECT.  II. — RENT,  OB  ANNUAL  FRICB  OF  LAND. 

In  the  nctirtibourhood  of  towns  and  manufaclnrin 
places,  the  price  is  above  the  real  value;  and  includes 
a  considerable  premium  for  convenience.  In  such  sita> 
ations,  pasture  or  hay  ground  lets  from  3/.  to  5/.  per 
acre,  and  occasinnally  more.  Farms  on  the  best  soils 
let  from  II.  to  35^.  per  acre,  and  so  on  rctrogradely, 
lowering  as  the  soil  and  situation  decrease  in  value,— 
down  lo  14.t,  to  lOs.  "j.  and  3>-.  per  acre. 

Land  in  Cardiganshire,  upon  an  average,  lets  full  as 
low  as  in  any  of  lite  other  counties ;  yet,  tlic  celebrated 
Irariey  tract,  between  Lhin  Rliystyd  and  Llan  Non,  on 
Hie  western  shore  of  ttie  county,  on  which  barley  has- 
Iwen  grown  every  year  beyond  the  reach  of  memory  ot 
record,  bein^  a  light  sundy  loam,  full  of  rounded  peb- 
tiles,  lets  for  from  S0«.  toS5«.  per  customary  measure, 
Xvliich  is  equal  to  about  33s.  per  statute  acre ;  though 
■  n  the  vicinity  thereof,  near  New  Quay,  we  saw  excel- 
l«iit  pasture  land  valued  by  its  own  proprietor  at  only 
half  a  guinea  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  liis  quarto  Report  of  Brecknockshire, 
X»-  Hi  in  the  year  I79'l,  stated  the  rent  of  I£S,000  acres 
of  good  land  in  the  county,  nt  from  12j.  to  I6s.  an 
^cic ;  and  96,000  acres  of  middling  land,  at  from  4/.  to 
7}.  nnd  103,400  acres  of  poor  and  mountftiuous  land,  at 
M  2  hoHv 
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from  4*.  to  7s.    Tins  was  certainly  bringing  very  ^ooA. 
land,  and  very  poor  land,  to  too  near  an  equality  ;  c*spe« 
cially  when  all  circumstances  are  considerett,  exclusive 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  such  as  cliniature,  and  conve- 
nience of  procuring  manure.     Unfortunately  the  poorer 
soils  arc  the  farthest  from  lime  and  every  other  spccicH  of 
manure,  excepting  peat  in  a  few  places.     It  is  diiRcuU 
to  value  such  land  too  low.     Frequently  n  sheep-walk 
upon  the  mountains,  attached  to  a  farm,  is  of  more 
value  io  the  farmer  than  the  farm  itself.     To  toad  such 
a  poor  farmer  with  oppro!>rious  epithets,  for  not  manor- 
ing  and  improving  his  almost  Siberian  desert,  is  tbe 
next  thing  to  madness.     Men  of  some  opulence   Iiave 
occasionally  done  wonders  in  temporarily  improving 
such  alpine  tracts,  according  to  plans  prescribed  by 
ihi^e  builders  of  castles  in  the  air.     TJK'y  improvcKi 
the  face  of  a  wild  country  ;  they  benefited  labourers  and 
society  by  circulating  money  in  these  rjevv  channels; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  tale  is  behind— they  ruined 
themselves  and  beggared  their  families;  and  their  fnrms^ 
too  hastily  reported  to  Iw  \)ermanently  improved,   liftve 
reverteil  to   the  state  of  nature.     Mr.    Clark    is   noir 
no  more! — Peace  to  his  shade! — Had   he  been    still 
alive,  the  writer  of  this  article   would  not  have  re- 
trenched a  syllable  from  these  observations. 

The  rental  of   JJrecknocksIiire    would   (x^rliaps 
nearer  the  mark  were  it  thus  estimated  : — 

1 28,000  acres  at  from  J8.*.to245.— average9l.?.^134,l 

9G,G00      IQy.— IS*.        Us.      G7, 

102,400      Ss.—  7s.        55.      25, 

185,600  wastes 


5 1 2,000  average  of  the  county*  Total  £227, 

The  foregoing  animadversions  on  Mr,  Clark's  t 
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M^h  valuntton,  refers  only  to  poor  eicvalcd  land, 
tinimproteahle  by  a  tenant,  for  several  reasons,  ex« 
elusive  of  a  dispiriting  distance  from  Ume^  His  valtt- 
ation  ef  tiie  good  (and  is  as  much  too  low,  as  that  of 
tlie  poor  land  is  too  hig-li.  We  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever,  in  the  condusioiis  he  draws  from  farms  {he  must 
mean  improveable  farms)  being  let  at  too  low  rents. 
His  words  are — "  Were  i\\\  the  occn piers  of  land  in 
the  nation,  exempted  from  tlie  piiyment  of  rent,  the 
ruin  of  themselves  and  families,  as  well  as  a  general 
famine,  would,  in  less  tha«i  hall  a  centnry,  probably  be 
the  consi'quence.  And  it  somehow  unaccountably 
liappens,  that  an  advance  in  the  rent,  in  the  plaoe  of 
depressing,  generally  invigorates  the  spirit  of  agricuU 
lure,  by  calling  forth  into  action  those  powers,  that 
bad  before  l>cen  permitted  to  lie  (li»rmant*." 

A  striking  illustraticm  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
remark,  has  fallen  under  onr  own  observation.  A  gen- 
tleman, noted  for  his  liberality  to  his  tenants,  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  laid  out  upwards  of 
£0,000/.  in  improving  the  farms  of  bis  tenants  at  willf 
without  charging  them  a  penny  in  advance  of  rent. 
He  died:  and  his  successor,  of  a  diflerent  cast,  leaving 
eft* improvements,  tried  what  doubling  of  rents  would 
do.  And  it  is  painful  to  relate,  for  it  borders  on  a 
libel  on  human  uiUurc,  that  liiis  advance  of  rent,  con* 
aidered  exceedingly  grievous  at  the  time  it  was  im« 
posed,  had  a  greater  etf'ect  in  improving  the  agriculture 
of  the  estate,  than  all  the  benevolence  and  forbearance 
of  his  prcilecessor.  The  tenants  were  now  compelled 
to  do  themselves,  what  another  did  for  them  before. 


•  Orlgiual  Report  of  Radnorshire,  p.  25. 
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from  4*.  io  7s.   This  was  certainly  bringing  very  gooA-- 
land,  and  very  poor  land,  to  too  near  an  equality  ;  c^pe* 
cially  when  all  circumstances  are  coitsiclerecty  exclimve 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  such  as  climature,  and  conve* 
niencc  of  procuring  manwre.     Unfortunately  the  poorer 
soils  arc  the  farthest  from  lime  and  every  other  specie*  of 
manure,  excepting  peat  in  a  few  places.     It  is  difiicult 
to  value  such  land  too  low.     Frequently  n  sheep-walk 
upon  the  mountains,  attached  to  a  farm,  is  of  more 
value  io  the  farmer  than  the  farm  itself.     To  toad  such 
a  poor  farmer  with  opprobrious  epithets,  for  not  manor- 
ing  and  improving  his  almost  Siberian  desert,  is  tbe 
next  thing  to  madness.     Men  of  some  opulence    Iiave. 
occasionally  done  wonders  in  temporarily  improving 
such  alpine  tracts,  according  to  plans  prescribed  by 
these  builders  of  castles  in  the  air.     TJK'y  improved 
the  face  of  a  wild  country  ;  they  benefited  labourers  and 
society  by  circulating  money  in  these  new  channels ; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  tale  is  behind— ihey  ruined 
themselves  and  beggared  their  families;  and  their  farms^ 
too  hastily  reported  to  be  \)ermanently  improved,   li»ve 
reverted  to   the  state  of  nature.     Mr.    Clark   is   now 
no  more! — Peace  to   his  shade! — Had    he  been   still 
alive,  the  writer  of  this  article   would  not  have  re- 
trenched a  syllable  from  these  observaticMis. 

The  rental  of   JJrecknockshire    would   perhaps   be 
nearer  the  mark  were  it  thus  estimated  : — 

1 28,000  acres  at  from  J8.v.to245.— average2l.'r.£134,400 

9G,G00      10.V.— 185.        14s.      G7,200 

10^2,400      3s.—  Is.        55.      25,600 

185,600  wastes 

5 1 2,000  average  of  the  county*  Total  £227,200   ^ 

The  foregoing  animadversions  on  Mr,  Clark's  too  m 
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Wjjh  Taluntton,  refers  only  to   poor  eicvated  land, 

finimpraveah/e  by  a  ttMiaiit,  (or  several  reasons,  ex- 

<:hmrei}f  a  dispiriting  dibtunce  from  lime.     His  vala* 

miion  ef  liic  good  (und  is  as  much  too  k>W|  as  that  of 

<lie  poor  land  is  (oo  lugh.     We  agree  with  him,  how* 

^ver,  in  the  conclusioiis  he  draws  from  farms  {he  mutt 

sniean  improxeablt  farms)  being  let  at  too  low  rents. 

9^ lis  words  are — ^*  Were  ail  the  occupiers  of  land  in 

^lie  nation,  exempted   from  the  fiayment  of  rent,  the 

jr^in  of  themselves  and  familic^s,  as  well  as  a  general 

^jrtmine,  would,  in  less  tha«i  half  n  century,  probably  be 

^  tie  consi'quence*      And    it    somehow   unaccountably 

fftdppens,  that  an  advance  in  the  rout,  in  the  place  of 

cS^^presiiing,  generally  invigorates  the  spirit  of  agricoU 

f  IS  re,  by  calling  forth  into  action  those  powers,  that 

ls2«d  before  l)ecn  permitted  to  lie  dormant*." 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing 
r^tnark,  has  fallen  under  our  own  observation.  A  gen- 
tlofvian,  noted  fnr  his  liberality  to  his  tenants,  during 
*  ^»**  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  laid  out  upwards  of 
^0»000/.  in  improving  the  farms  of  his  tenants  at  will^ 
'^^'ifliout  charging  them  a  prnny  in  advance  of  rent, 
*'«^  cited:  and  his  succ(*8sor,  of  a  difli'rent  cast,  leaving 
^ft'  ftiiiprovemeuis,  tried  uhal  doul>ling  of  rents  would 
^^^  And  it  is  painful  to  relate,  for  it  borders  on  a 
*»bt.*l  on  human  naiure,  that  tins  advance  of  rent,  con* 
*iilorc-d  exceedingly  grievdu^  at  the  time  it  was  ini* 
Posed^  had  a  greater  etfect  in  iutproving  the  agriculture 
^^  the  estate,  than  all  llie  benevcjlence  and  forbearance 
***  his  predecessor.  The  tenants  were  no;v  compelled 
^o  themselves,  what  another  di<l  for  them  before. 


•  Qrigiual  Report  of  Radnorshire,  p.  '25, 
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Retailed  land  frequently  lets  yerj  high.  We  nMt 
irith  an  instance  near  a  small  market  town,  where  laii4 
vas  grazed  by  sheep  till  tbe  latter  end  of  May.  The 
hay  crop  was  then  let  at  three  guineas  an  acre ;  and  the 
aftermath  until  Christmas  at  Sos.  an  acre ;  and  the  land 
to  be  grazed  by  the  latter  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  following 
May ;  and  so  on,  &c.  &c. 

The  selling  price  of  landed  property  has  been  much 
enhanced  within  these  few  years.  About  ten  or  twelte 
years  back,  old  enclosed  farms  might  have  been  bought^ 
and  not  in  the  worst  part  of  the  district,  at  from  17/.  to 
SO/,  an  acre ;  and  even  under  that,  at  seventeen  jretta 
purchase.  Now,  very  ordinary  waste  land,  sold  under 
tbe  authority  of  acts  of  enclosure,  has  advanced  to  va* 
rious  prices,  from  30  to  100  guineas  per  acre. 


SECT.  III. LEASES. 

Not  to  grant  leases  to  good  tenants,  of  an  Indus* 
trious,  improving  turn,  betrays  a  tyrannical  disposition ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  by  granting  leases  to  tenants  of 
a  contrary  character,  the  landlord  must  have  the  mor* 
tification  of  seeing  his  estate  diminishing  in  value ;  and 
that  he  has  so  far  alienated  his  own  property  as  net  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  improve  it.    Both  these  arQ 
evils;  and  both  are  among  some  of  the  most  effectual 
obstacles  to  improvement.      Many  tenants  have  the 
means,  inclination,  and  ability  of  improving  their  re* 
spective  farms  i  but  if  a  farmer  improves  while  his 
holding  is  only  from  year  to  year,  he  is  apprehensive  o£ 
an  advance  of  rent  upon   that  very  account;   conse- 
quently he  continues  firmly  in  the  old  system  of  letting 
things  remain  in  the  state  he  received  them  from  big 

prede* 


predecessor;  unt  altogelber  because  be  siupects  Itie 
lioii3ar  and  integrity  of  his  landlord,  or  (he  ju^I  dealing 
ofhb  Bgcnl,  (Imu^Ii  somol  lines  llierc  may  be  reasons  for 
bftlb;  but  it  would  Ije  n  c;isc  of  cKlrcme  iinccr(niij(/f 
vrbich  few  men  of  relleclion,  Imving  a  family  to  pro* 
vUle  for,  will  risk.  Tlicm:ii)  of  lionour  may  die  h« 
well  as  the  uripniicipied  ;  and  bis  heir  may  not  tliinlc 
hiniRctf  buHiid  to  observe  liiB  prcdecissor's  vctlial  en- 
{^gements:  or  the  farm  may  be  sold,  or  othrrwiiie 
slienated;  and  the  new  iaiidlord  will  naturally  stretch 
vvcry  point  to  maku  his  new  purchase  pay  good  in- 
terest. There  lire  iu&lancc^  of  inuinls  at  will  beiu^ 
nearly  ruined,  by  hnvinir  ejcjienbivcly  improved  their 
-respective  fitrnis  ;  which,  na  souii  as  the  impruvcmcnts 
Jiad  b^iin  to  repay  lliuni,  became  the  property  of 
others,  Bueh  as  would  not  be  incommoded  by  any  nice 
-^jualras  of  conscience  which  tni^ht  plead  the  tenant's 
case. 

Then  it  seems  that  ihe  ^neral  granting  of  leases 
'Voatd  be  an  evil ;  but  grunting  none  at  uU,  would  be  a 
greater  one.  Of  two  evils  (lie  least  should  be  risqiied. 
A  happy  medium  should  Ix-  pointed  out,  whereby  the 
landlord  may  lie  secured  from  not  hnviug  hii>  property 
anJDred  by  his  lessee;  and  llic  uiiproving  tenitnt  alsio, 
rewarded  by  a  return  of  his  cxpertditiircs,  with  interest. 
This  medium  uiubt  be  oblaiuable  bv  Ifcse, 

**  N»thin|r  promolch  the  cuusi;  uf  agriculture  more 
Xbnn  giving  proper  rncon  mite  men  t  to  improving  (c- 
^nnis,  who  keep  their  f;irir.a  in  neat  order,  and  ihtir 
soil  in  good  coudiiion.  Wherever  a  landlord  peraives 
»Dcli  a  progress  upon  any  of  his  forms,  it  is  humbly 
ttn«aine<l  lie  cunnnt  promote  his  own  interest  better 
Xfann  by  h(>Mirig  out  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the  in* 
-^iattMf  of  the  fvmci.  When  hU  lease  exgife^t  U  is  au 
,m.  a  4  act 
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act  of  equal  jastice  «ind  policy  to  giire  such  a  tenant  a 
iBubslanfial  proof  of  the  preference  he  holds  in  his 
landlord's  esteem.  If  larger  offers  are  made  for  the 
farm,  than  it  may  fairly  be  deemed  urortb,  they  ought 
not  to  be  listened  to.  It  is  dangerous  to  let  a  tenant, 
vhose  good  management  you  are  not  confident  of,  come 
upon  a  farm  (hat  has  been  put  into  good  condition  by 
ianother.  The  man  who  has  improved  it,  is  more 
likely  to  set  a  proper  value  upon  his  former  laboors^ 
and  to  keep  the  lands  up  to  what  be  has  brought  them 
to.'  Indeed  it  is  notorious,  that  those  estates,  whose 
proprietors  have  the  good  sense  to  treat  their  tenantry 
with  candour  and  moderation,  are  much  more  pro* 
ductive  than  those  of  other  proprietors,  whose  conduct 
is  harsh   and   sometimes   severe."— CAar/f 5   HassaH^ 

£sq, 

'*  Leases  are  too  seldom  granted  on  arable  farms,  to 
the  injury  of  the  community,  the  landlord,  and  the 
tenant ;   for  no  prudent  man  will  grub,  moot,  drain, 
fallow,  lime,  and  sow  land,  at  an  expense  of  eight  or 
ten  pounds  an  acre,  \ii(houta  cerlainty  of  enjoying 
his  farm  long  enough  to  be  repaid  his  expenses,  and 
some  profit  for  his  risque  and  trouble.    All  ex])erienced 
land-stewards  know  how  to  insert  covenants  to  prevent 
the  tenant  from  injuring  the  farm,  and  to  secure  a  pvL^ 
dual  improvement  of  it :  twenty-one,  or  at  least  fourteen 
years,  are  ncccssarj',  as  much  out-set  expense  may  b^ 
expedient." — John  Franklen^  Esq. 

^^  It  cannot  l^e  expected  a  tenant  will  go  to  mnelm 
expense  in  marling,  or  any  lasting  improvement, 
a  short  or  uncertain  possession.     If  the  tenure  is  fo 
years,  the  three  or  four  last  may  be  employed  to  th 
great  injury  of  the  land.     Security  for  life  gives  en 
to  action ;  and  as  few  men  live  so  long  as  they  wish  a 

expect 
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tttpcct,  improvomrnffi  arc  curried  on  to  tlie  last.  Hope 
ciiinforts  till-  tfnani,  uncntnirity  the  lanillord." — TAi>- 
tiint  ]Jo)/tl,  Ef<}.* 

"  T\\c  Ix'st  Irnsi!  (iiiiil  lenses  nrc  alisoliitely  nr-ccssarj', 
ill  my  IiumbiL'  c^t)it1iot1,  fur  iiii  imjirovfd  syslcm  of 
Htrriculturc)  is  ttirtt  for  one  life  only — the  life  of  the 
Icnnnl.  Tin:  (i-rmiiiiitioti  of  (lie  lease  l>eitig  uiicerlaui, 
nni)  llic  iinture  of  man  lu  Datli-r  liim&elf,  and  Iiojk  llic 
Kst,  Iiy  pulling  (he  evil  day  of  dying  afar  oft'; — the 
Iniiiiil  ttilt  be  dispiHod  lo  ntainge  his  farm  mcII  to  the 
)a»t.  I'l  oppMilion  lo  lilies,  it  may  \y  argued,  that  the 
hssre  may  become  an  invalid  ;  hislictr,  &c-  of  coarse 
will  have  the  inanai^eiiient,  niid  sn-irij;  tlic  procarioiiii- 
tiesB  of  the  lessee's  life,  will  he  not  he  lempled  (»  Ix-ggar 
fhr  soil,  by  exlractiii^  from  it  nil  the  crops  he  pos- 
sibly can  ?  And  how  can  hi-,  in  aiirli  a  case,  be  best 
pri'ventctl  from  so  doing!  Tlio  answer  is,  gnuiting  Ihtt 
CUP  possible,  though  nol  probable  by  rL-slricliic  clauses 
in  (he  lea!>e;  and  by  holding  ont  to  the  manager,  if  heir 
lo  the  lessee,  n  prospFCl  of  havinfj  a  renewal  of  the  hasc 
at  itsexpitalioii." — Jo/tn  HJirehouse,  Esq. 

The  (wo  last  gentlemen  coincide  in  opinion,  that  the 
life  of  the  trnanl  is  llic  most  approvciible  drm  of  a 
lease ;  and  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  slroiigcr  it 
appears.  Il  is  generally  more  Balisficlory  (o  lite  te- 
nant Ihati  any  reasonably  de/initc  term  of  years; 
whilitt  at  the  same  lime  iherc  ih  a  very  priibiiblc  risfc 
that  il  will  be  mure  advantageous   to  llie  landlord.     A 

•  Thij  gentlemin  wit  tlic  author  of  lh«  Report  of  C>rdij;sn  Lower, 
printed  in  the  year  1794.  t1«  luid  it  onciimcaboul  llirce  ihoiuand  acres 
(^  bii  own  property  under  hit  own  imacdiaie  miuiagf^meiii,  for  ihe 
painotic  purpose  of  imprnidng  it.  But  aliid  Death  it  na  te>pcctrr  uf 
perKRis,  or  nf  (he  public  good  ;  his  thift  is  levelled  it  the  ioduitrioiu  ai 
|rell  11  the  indolent. 
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tenant,  nvhose  life,  by  the  most  exact  cakdatioMv 
would  not  be  worth  above  five  years  purchase^  wovld 
nevertlieless  prefer  it,  in  general,  to  a  term  of  fooiteeiiy 
or  «ven  twenty*one  years.  There  is  a  current  anecdote 
of  a  tenant,  in  his  70th  year,  taking  a  lease  of  his  fiirm 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  afterwards  regretting  that  he 
had  not  applied  to  his  landlord  fur  a  lease  fw  hii  life* 
Whether  this  be  an  absolute  fact,  or  not^  it  is,  how* 
ever,  a  fac-simile  of  human  nature* 

Leases  are  much  more  numerous,  and  much  moie  in 
credit,  in  this  district,  than  in  that  of  North  Walesa 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  opinions  on  the  ne- 
cessity and  utility  of  granting  leases,  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  several  kinds  of  leases,  and  instances 
of  extraordinary  terms,  are  here  inserted,  as  not  foreign 
to  the  subject. 

1.  Leases  for  ever,  or  nearly  so.  **  The  Marquis 
of  Bute  has  some  leases  on 'his  Glamorganshire  estate^ 
renewable  for  ever,  on  paying  certain  fines." 

^^  The  parish  of  Crughadon,  in  Breconshire,  is 
mostly,  if  not  all,  under  leases  for  999  years." — The 
Rev.  Mr*  Hughes. 

The  historian  of  Brecknockshire,  vol.  ii*  p.  9SFl^ 
transfers  the  seat  of  these  extraordinary  leases  from  the 
parish  of  Crughadon  to  the  adjoining  one  of  Gwend* 
dwr ;  and  says,  that  the  leases  are  held,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  for  one  thousand  years;  commencing  generally 
the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary;  and  granted  bj 
James  Gunter,  Esq.  William  Gunter,  Esq.  and  Rhyd- 
derch  ab  David  ab  Rhydderch. 

^^  In  this  neighbourhood  (Llangynydr,  south  of  Usk 
river)  many  leases  depend  upon  the  flow  ^of  an  impe- 
tuous mountain  current,  called  Crawnon  :  the  lessee 

have 
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li&vc  and  (o  liold,  &c.  "  as  long  as  the  rirer  Crftwnon 
cgntinaelh  to  run  downwardi.'"  Vol.  ii.  p.  518.  Tbe 
lennof  a  Icasr,  &c.  of  llijs  kind,  or  forever,  is  ex. 
Iireued  in  Welsh  bj— "  (rii  bo  dwfr  yn  rlictleg,  a  haul 
yn  codi ;"  i.  e>  a«  long  ns  wnter  flows,  nml  Ibc  sun  rises. 

Tlic  clo§e  conlninin';  (lie  site  of  Ci^wbridgo  Castle^ 
liiis  bi'in  leased  by  the  Cor)iorittioii  fur  999  years. 

S,  Leases  upon  I'iiirs,  arc  ft-w  in  number ;  and  Hioso  , 
beluttging  to  cliurcli  lnuls,  or  life  cslales. 

"In  Giamorgansbiri!  tlu-rc  arc  some  leases  Tor  throe 
lives;  hnU  fine,  half  rent.  I''»t  instance,  :i  farm  of  100 
acies  value  100/.  a  year ;  the  reserved  rent  tu  be  30/.  ; 
and  the  fine,  at  twenty  years  purchase  (the  present 
average  value  of  a  Iliree-Iife  IciiseJ  reckoning  it  as  aa 
annuity  cerlain,  at  the  discount  of  (ivq  per  cent,  com- 
pound  interest,  to  be  CSS/.  Affcr  the  expiration  of 
these  kind  of  leases,  they  arc  seldom  renewed.  'I'hejr 
partake  too  niiich  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery;  and  the 
calculation  of  llie  amount  of  the  fine  is,  in  general,  loo 
intricate  for  a  farmer." 

S.  Leases  for  Three  Lives  areunlvcrsaUyreprobatcd, 
though  still  in  existence  in  several  of  the  counties.  To 
Ibc  three  lives  is  sometimes  added  the  life  of  thesur* 
vitor,  whether  landlord  or  tenant. 

**  This  tenure /or  ./jtcs  appears  to  l>e  particularlj '^ 
objectionable,  on  principle,  and  on  account  of  the  r 
M.Table  aspect  that  mfiny  of  the  estates,  tiius  held,  bear  4 
in  this  county  (Glamorgan).  It  seems  to  be  as  mucli  . 
too  conhdentiat  as  (he  tenure  at  will  is  too  transitory. 
Tbcre  is  no  rule  given  for  cultivation  ;  nor,  in  many 
cases,  any  sought  after,  or  practised,  tbapi  what  will  • 
-iecurc  Uic  tenant's  mere  toaintenaiicc*    He  loses  sight 
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raoru  adva>itaj;roiis  Ui  the  (cnanl  (Tian  to  (he 
proprictur.  TIhtl'  iirt-  iininiiial  ti*rins  iit  otiicr  kinds  of 
IcuK'i,  siicb  lis  tht^si;  fur  iiiiiely-iiiiiu  j-ciiiti,  provided  iha 
lliree  lives  namtxl  nill  ciiiliiro  so  long.  Thi;  nincly- 
ninc  years  is  only  a  Uiciv  of  (lie  lc»ii[  to  play  upon  thu 
fnacy  of  (lie  lessee  :  no  such  lease  Ims  ever  In-v-ii  known 
ta  vtiJun:  much  aliovu  Jialf  the  liuic;  the  general 
atcraj^e  iiol  boiug  uhnre  iVou  twenly  lo  lwciity>fiT<i 

Tlierc  srams  lu  l>c  no  end  of  apinioiis  on  Ihe  subject 
of  lenses.  One  pn-fcrs  iwenty-onc  ytiirs;  anulher  four- 
teen, on  the  ground  itint  Iweiity-oiK^  years  is  of  too  lon^ 
a  duration  fur  the  landlord ;  but  were  the  lease  ler- 
minnblc  ctery  Bcvt-n  iears  of  the  tfrm,  na  bcfon?  liinled, 
this  ubjecliun  woulil  be  n-niuvcd.  One  curaplains  dial 
tenguitu ar e  apt  to  injiire  their  fitrn:s  Ihe  hi&t  ynirs  ofthp 
Itrm  ;  but  this  comphiint  was  made  in  Railiiorsliire,  a 
coaiily  bonlering  loo  clobc  upon  Norlh  \\'alcs,  for  its 
luod-uwriers  (o  entertain  any  fiivourablc  opinion  of  tbe' 
cifcct  of  leases.  TeaanU  arc  aware  of  the  disinclination 
uf  Ibcir  lanillorils  to  renew  h-iises,  and  iict  accordingly. 
Were  the  cause  removed  the  effeel  would  cease.  In 
more  floutln-rn  or  ucUern  counties,  there  ia  no  ilttstd  of 
Uiis  degciKTucy  in  lUi;  inanugenient  of  titc  larmer.  He 
i«  generally  the  same,  wlitUier  good  or  bad,  from  tlio 
U^iuning  to  (he  end  of  his  term.  His  landlord  gircs 
biu  no  occasion  lo  be  otherwise,  ns  lie  expects  a  re- 
oeiial  of  bis  lease  when  the  present  one  expires. 

Jlepairs  arc,  by  a  clau'sc  in  the  lease,  or  by  the  gene- 
ral osagc  nt  the  connly,  laid  upon  the  landlord  in  R^U 
nonhir«  and  Ohtmorgunihire.  In  the  counties  of  Caer- 
toarthen  and  Pembroke,  they  are  conimunly  and  im- 
prudendy  laid  upon  Ibc  tenanl.  Mr.  Ilassall's  sensible 
Cemarks  on  ibU  subject  are  included  in  (he  farmer  Sec* 

lioa 
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lion  OQ  Farro-buildings.  In  Brecknockshire^  and  ie?e^ 
lal  parts  of  other  counties,  they  have  begun  to  compio* 
raise  matters,  by  dividing  the  expenses ;  the  landlord  to 
find  materials,  and  the  tenant  carriage  and  vrorkman* 
ship.  This  is  still  too  heavy  upon  the  tenant,  espe- 
cially  if  he  be  poor,  and  tlie  carriage  of  materials  from 
a  distance.  All  new  buildings,  or  even  parts  tliereof) 
should  be  completed  entirely  by  the  proprietor,  car* 
ringe  excepted,  and  the  tenant  to  be  charged  a  per* 
centage  on  the  amount,  as  an  addition  to  his  rent.  He 
can  afibrd  to  pay  interest,  when  he  cannot  possibly  pro- 
cure the  principal  requisite  to  be  expended  in  making 
kis  buildings  either  comfortable  or  convenient. 

Some  proprietors,  or  their  agents,  advance  the  per« 
centnge  to  be  laid  on  the  tenant  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  land,  for  buildings  or  other  improvements^ 
to  six  and  seven  pounds,  or  more,  for  every  hundred 
pounds  laid  out.  Mr*  Ilassall  makes  a  very  just  dis- 
tinction between  expenses  in  building  on  a  farm,  and 
those  in  building  in  a  town,  &c.  His  words  arc  these  :'— 
^^  It  is  a  maxim  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  a  gen* 
tleman  of  landed  property  cannot  lay  out  his  money  to 
so  much  advantage  any  where,  as  upon  his  own  estate. 
Would  it  not  then  be  a  most  laudable  thing  in  land- 
lords, to  furnish  their  farms  with  proper  and  convo- 
nient  buildings,  to  enable  their  tenants  to  make  the 
most  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  ?  For  all  monies  ex- 
pended in  this  way,  the  tenants  could  well  afford  to  pay 
five  per  cent,  interest,  in  addition  to  the  rents  they  now 
btand  at ;  and  the  landlord  should  be  satisfied  with  ihmi 
addilion^  as  he  would  receive  the  utmost  present  valie 
for  the  use  of  his  money,  and  the  estate  wonld  incvBMO 
in  value  yearly  by  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  im- 
provements produced  by  the  boiUings.   It  is  a  mistake 

fome^ 


tome  landluid^  fall  inlo,  (o  calculate  Itom  boiUii^  of 
litis  kind  (lie  satnu  riilc  of  interest  os  if  tlicy  wcrelo 
erect  a  tiuiise  in  a  (uwii,  wlicre  no  possible  sdrantH^c 
can  aritic  lifyoiid  (Ijc  iciil  llif  house  will  lit  for.  Ijt 
such  situations  llic  ihlru&t  niuM  be  cnlciitatcil  at  a 
liiglier  nile,  bccaui^e  ilie  lioii§e  n  n  perishable  [yrtrprtly  ; 
but  llie  ireci'ssary  ereclimis  upon  ii  fiirm  occnsinri  Ihc 
future  im pruvcmeril  of  tlie  soil ;  and  the  proprietor  n 
ultimately  beni-liti'd  Ihcrc  in  as  grttnt  a  decree  as  lljc 
tenant."— /'cwiiro A ej A (Vf,  p.  37. 

6.  Leases  from  Xenr  lo  Year. — In  many  pin ces  tile 
tenants  ate  6umnioii<;i)  logellier  (u  re-lnkc  thiiir  furms, 
and  sign  printed  kasci',  whit^h  arc  only  from  year  to 
year,  containing  prescribed  rules  of  management  for  all 
kinds  of  fiirms  and  soils,  without  distinction.  The 
tenant  pockets  Ihc  lease,  pays  for  it,  and  then  never 
(roubles  hiniKcIf  any  nioR'  about  it,  until  he  is  sum- 
moncd  again,  after  having  notice  1o  quit,  to  ndvanco 
Iiis  retil,  and  sign  aiidltiiT  Irase  of  the  sninc  edition,  for 
the  same  puT|K)sc,  mid  to  (he  same  effi-cl. 


G.  Jjeii<:et  fur  Tzi>entt/-one  Yeur$,  commenciog  at  a 
rcjit  lower  than  the  valuation,  and  advancing  yearly 
during  (lie  term.  On  such  leases  we  were  favoured 
with  the  following  communication  from  Sir  Edward 
ilnroilton,  of  Trebinshun  House,  in  Brecknockshire. 

"  .My  lease  tenants  enter  their  farms  at  a  rent  some* 
what  under  value,  itnd  advance  one  &iiilling  per  acre 
per  annum  for  twenty-one  years.  I  permit  them  to  act 
discrctionally^  in  draining,  altering,  &c.  &c. ;  con* 
fining  tliem  only  to  green  and  while  crops  alternately, 
villi  permission  to  quit  the  premises  whenever  they 
please,  short  of  Ihc  twenty-one  years,  on  giving  twelve 
mouths  notice.    The  advance  fulls  short  of  (be  increase 

of 
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of  the  times ;  but  my  tenants  double  the  talu6  of  tbei^ 
farms,  by  their  improvements  and  expenditure;  and 
bave  the  satisfaction  of  a  certain  home,  at  a  oertaitf 
tent,  for  twenty«one  years.  1  am  convinced  that  lands^ 
tenants,  and  landlords,  would  be  benefited  bj  such 
kases.** 

Pcnry  Williams,  Esq.  of  Penponti  in  Brecknock- 
shire»  in  a  set  of  leases  newly  granted 9  hns  resorted  to 
the  coup  de  main  (to  try  whether  an  improved  syatem! 
of  tillage  can  possibly  take  place)  of  restricting  bis  te« 
iiants  from  taking  two  white  crops  in  succession ;  but 
always  to  intrcKluce  an  ameliorating  or  green  crop  after 
every  crop  of  grain.  His  tenantain  the  vallies  of  the 
Usk,  the  Br&n,  or  (he  Esgair,  will,  in  a  given  number 
of  years,  have  occasion  to  thank  their  landlord  for  im* 
posing  this  restriction ;  but  whether  it  can  be  able  to 
overcome  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  oat^cropping 
farmers,  but  also  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climatare^ 
in  the  uplands  of  Lly  wcl,  time  will  discover. 

The  common  covenants  and  restrictions  in  leases^ 
\ary  little  in  general  from  those  already  published  andf 
known. 

Some  landlords  bind  their  tenants  to  extraordinary 
quantities  of  lime,  as  much,  we  have  heard,  as  fifty 
cninnociis  (four  huiulred  and  fifty  Winchester  bushels) 
an  acre.  Some  landlords  covenant  to  pay  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime  at  the  kilns,  the  three  first  years  of  th^ 
term  ;  and  the  tenants  bound  to  carry  the  same  quan- 
tities during  the  three  last  years. 

T.  Johnes,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Cardiganshire,  in  leases 
granted  some  few  years  back,  covenanted  to  pay  for  the 
first  year's  lime  at  the  kilns,  and  the  tenant  to  continve 
yearly  the  same  quantity  to  the  end  of  the  term ;  wben^ 
if  the  tenant  did  not  continue  by  taking  a  new  lease^  he 
was  to  be  allowed  for  lime  carried  the  last  year ;  and 

evei^ 
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even  hilf  the  cost  at  the  kilns  for  lime  that  had  pro- 

eJuoed  two  crops.     If  the  tenant  carried,  during  the  last 

r,  more  than  the  stipulated  quantity,  he  uras  lo  be 

for  tlie  carriat^  of  the  overphis,  as  wcU  as  the 

j^riine  cost  of  the  whole. 

f^retniams  to  tenants  for  improved  culture,  given  by 
Cfat?ir  respective  landlords,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Section 
Agricultural  Societies. 
JLflSndlords,  in  some  instances,  in  granting  lenses^ 
«-«5eto  paj  half  the  expense  of  quickset  fencing ;  and 
t€9   Ji^^7  for  cutting  drains,  the  tenants  to  fill  the  same. 


:•  IV. — TIMB  OP  RBMOVAL,  OR  OP  ENTRY  ON 
PARM8,  ON  CHANGE  OP  TENANTS. 


I  Bv    Brecon  lower  Division  and  Glamorganshire,— 
O^^pm^emasj  on  tlie  2d  of  February. 

1*^    Brecon   middle  Division,   and   Radnorshire;— 

50U  w^g  clovers  to  be  surrendered  for  preservation,  on  the 

outgoing  tenant  being  paid  for  the  quantity  of  seed 

s^wn  in  Novcmlx^r; — stubbles  to  l>c  ploughed,  and  gar- 

iieiiB,  &c.  the  1st  of  February ; — land  in  general,  ex- 

^piing  boosey  pasture,  the  25/ A  o/ 3/flrc/j/-*nouse 

*^*  all  ihe  1st  of  Mnj/. 

^^  Brecon  upper  Division,  the  counties  of  Caermar* 
^hen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke,  Old  Michaelmas  Day  ; 
"^  outgoing  tenant  to  leave  stock  behind  him  to  eat 
^^  i^inter  fodder.    Some  timants  carry  it  away  with 

^*^.    Both  these  customs  are  inconvenient ;  therefore 

it  • 

^  ^  a  common  practice  to  hav«  the  fodder  valued,  and 

^  exchange  or  transfer  takes  place,— from  A  to  B, 

^^  B  to  Cy  &c.    This  custom  of  removing  at  Mi* 
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efaBclmas  Jipppart,  iiiconvciiiciit,  i>ii  itci-imiit  of  tlie  winter 
foddet  for  stock;  hi  olhcr  n:H|x-cls,  il  is  Hit  iiiosl  con- 
vcriictit  time  fur  the  truel,  in  general,  wlicrir  it  is  prac- 
fised:  luiit  ^^rain  being  the  giMieral  crujis,  rcaioviiig  aC 
May  would  intGrferc  tou  niHeh  Midi  tlie  bnHt-y  .^ecd* 
ntss.  However,  were  n-iuovnU  more  frrqueiil,  and 
green  wtnlef^fwdinf;  cra()s  more  uxninon,  Mialiaelnuts 
would  be  the  most  irK^otiVL-nient  time  i>t'  qiiitlii^  a  {anu 
in  the  whole  calendar. 


SECT.  V. CLASSES  OP  FAKMEE3. 

I.  P RopRiF.Tons  ef  ttirge  Eslalts. — Not  very  many 
years  back,  tlir  study  of  agriculture  was  conliuei]  to  a 
class  of  men,  coiinjsting  of  persons  of  mudemte  for- 
tunes, ahd  sonic  i'iili;;hlen<>(l  individual!,  of  inferior 
rank.     If  a  Nublonaii,  cuiisiiiliiiig  llie  j{ood  of  llie  oom- 


Ktgh  station  in  life.  At  lent^ili,  some  illuminating  atai 
arose  above  ibe  horizon  of  Britain ;  and  wliercvcr  il  cii&F 
its  first  benign  inflnena',  the  patrlutii^  principle  Jis* 
semiiialed  itself  fur  :ind  wide,  rveii  to  the  oxtrente  cut> 
nersof  the  united  kingdom  ;  and  tbe  time,  it  may  Ik. 
bopcd,  is  not  far  distant,  when  tlie  indolent,  the  igmc 
rent,  and  the  profligiUe  part  of  this  superior  class,  will 
find  llicmselves,  upon  an  agricultural  division^  to  lie 
rcry  much  in  the  minority. 

There  is  not  at  present  a  county  without  the  presence 

of  some  such  proprietors,  combating  tbc  prejiidioes  o| 

tiieir  uoiuformed  tenantry,  by  every  means  in  tbcic 

power. 
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fjower,  cillier  by  example  of  improved  ciillui 
prrtppi, — by  piibUcalinub, — or  by  prcmitiiDS ;  ani 
wherever  tlu-pc  is  n  l;irgc  Iriicl  of  country  destitute  of 
thrae  ornaincnfii  of  rural  sociuty,  lUcre  the  fiice  of 
Nature  remains  in  ilatu  quo,  every  ibiiii*  is  cither  Am^ 
matit  orIati|^id.  The  agent  trnnsmils  itie  pnltry  rciits 
tollie  distiint  landlord  ;  and  the  unthrifty  tenant;*  are 
not  itifsrruptcd,  one  year  after  another,  in  the  repetition 
of  llie  exploded  practices  of  the  former  centuries. 

Though  it  may  be  useless,  ami  even  prcsumpliiotts  In 
m,  to  otTer  any  advice  to  our  superiors,  yet  wc  iaa.f 
humbly  sintc  our  opinion,  tliat  these  great  farming  pro- 
prietors should  not  monopolize  the  mana^ment  of  too 
extensive  a  tract ;  mid  if  Ihey  lake  into  their  hapids  a 
fiirm  or  two,  in  addition  to  the  demesne  attached  to 
their  mansions,  may  it  be  only  fi>r  the  sake  of  improv- 
ing Ibem,  and  then  letting  them  out  to  tenants.  We 
believe  it  will  Iv;  allowed  (without  derogating  in  the 
least  from  the  airricuUura]  sckiicc  of  sucli  great  pro- 
prietors, for  we  have  other  WL-ll-Iiuown  grounds  to  stand 
upon)  that  a  tenant  will  produce  a  greatct  variety  of 
arliclus,  and  more  of  each  in  quantity,  for  the  supply 
of  tlie  markets  and  of  the  public,  from  a  farm  of  three 
or  (liar  hundred  acres,  than  a  proprietor,  snch  as  we 
treat  of,  can  do,  ur  cause  to  be  done,  from  a  f:trni  dou- 
ble the  size.  We  rrst  our  ars;unicnt  upon  a  general 
averagi*,  always  ndmilting  exceptions  to  general  rules. 


2.  There  are,  however,  persons  brought  up  to  higher 
avocatid4i8,  who  by  some  eddy  or  other  in  the  tide  of 
life,  are  now  devoting  the  whole  of  their  time  and  ta- 
lents to  rural  pursuits.  They  have  very  superior  agri- 
collDral  knowledge,  connected  with  bold  experience. 
Ontbeirfmnnswe  fiaA  systems  and  manngemcnts  highljr' 
^  2  worthy 
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worthy  not  at\\y  of  notiee^  but  also  of  iiuitatioir.  If 
is  to  be  hoped  that  their  bright  examples  will  produce 
▼erjr  desirable  etkcia  on  the  agricultural  practioeB  of 
their  respective  neighlx>urhood».  These  gentlemcB  of 
penetrating  understandings  will  adapt  their  syitems  of 
improvement  to  their  own  soils  and  climatiire,  &c.  mml 
not  to  tluAe  of  Norfolk,  or  of  an  j  other  widelj  cK(feriii^ 
district  in  any  part  whatever  of  the  island  of  Britain. 
There  is  a  systematical  regularity  in  all  the  proceediflga 
of  this  class  of  formers^  Their  pages  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  of  expense  and  profit,  are  as  correctly  kepi 
as  those  of  any  banking-house  in  the  metropolis.  Tlial 
their  supplies  to  the  markets,  and  (heir  own  consequoat 
emoluments,  arc  very  considciablo,  may  be  coUectccl 
from  an  instance,  which  l)c  believe  to  be  correct,  that 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  from  the  crop  of  one  year,  which 
must  be  owned  to  be  a  year  of  extraordinary  dearth, 
supplied  the  Bristol  market  witli  ^^luydi  to  tlic  amouiii 
Of  4000/. 

3.  Book' Farmers. '^By  these  we  mean  the  **  aeria^ 
lists''  of  Marshall ;  those  who  know  agriculture  only  by 
reading  about  it.     Theory  is  their  ne  plus  ultra  ;  a» 
they   generally  grow  tired  lx;fore  they  are  much  ac« 
quainted  with  practice.     The  practice  of  the  country 
they  come  to  reside  in,  is  all  wrong,  and  the  iolta*  ^ 
bitants  all  savages.     They  bring  ploughs  and  plough-^i. 
men  generally  from  a  distance ;  and  when  tae  master&> 
retire,  the  ploughmen  return,  and  the  ploughs  are  lai^ 
aside.     They  hold  the  farmers  of  the  old  school, 
they  call  them,  in  sovereign  contempt,  who,  in  retii 
deride  their  puerilities,  and,  in  their  own  quaint  ph 
style  their  ioeflfectual  attempt  to  establish  a  system 
iinproTed  agriculture,  ^^ajlash  in  the  piiii."    T 
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do  ronsuicfiiblc  gnin\  in  llie  viriiutj  llicy  dwell  in  by 
em\iUty'mg  hilioiircrt> ;  and  by  tiieir  importiil  Int)il<:- 
lunils  lliey  a\Kn  tlit;  eyes  nf  iiii>cli:uitcs.  Must  of  tlic 
Imnn  they  do  is  lo  tlimisrlves.  Tbey  injure  others 
mostly  Ijy  iiii  cxnrbi(Rt)l  ndrnicc  in  tlie  wages  of  scr- 
TaRiR,  r^pccixlly  of  sucli  as  prcteiid  to  be  t'iirni>baiUfrs. 
Vhcy  give  double  the  wnge.  that  tbc  old  cstiibliifhcd 
fyrmm  in  (he  br§l  culliv-nlod  counties,  Salop  or  Here* 
ferd,  Sec.  will  s^ive.  Tlicy  liiive  frenerally  very  exalted 
notions  nf  tlie  value  of  latid,  and  the  powers  of  soil. 
They  re;nt  of  Ilic  liishn-liirns  of  cw\>s  in  Kn^laml  or 
elsewlii-re,  nnd  dtlculiile  tlit^enpon  Ibe  vnluc  of  land  in 
the  <i|)1»ikU  of  Wnlm;  which,  if  they  have  farms  to 
Icf,  m:iki-s  il  extremely  difficult  lo  deal  wilh  them. 
Their  opinion  uf  nmiinre  depends  on  the  book  llicy 
kfaarVG  rcftd  liist,  If.lrihro  Tull  is  Ihcir  f:ivoiiritc  au- 
''Hkw,  soil  nu^nirex  iiolliing  but  ploughing  and  stirring. 
Wlh  A,  iiiiie  is  I  very  l/iiu!* ;  wilh  hiilirolhcr  B,  only 
n  few  miles  dibtimt,  uud  ou  the  same  kind  uf  suil,  iiiue 
it  Hoi/iing- 

4.  Famirs   of   the   old   Sc/iael. — These    might  be 
cliuscd  idio  nnml>ers,   (jrsi,  second,  and  third,  &c. ; 

■  <bmr  ntlatnmcnls  in  agricullnnd  science,  l>eiag  in 
»firoportnin  to  the  means  of  iufiirmntiou  HfTordud  ibcm 
«wtbiii  their  own  circle  of  obstvvnlion.     Accorditigly, 

■  tfce  farmers  ot  one  part  uf  the  district  may  be  said  to 
'  Itme  been  brought  tip  in  better  schools  than  those  of 

another  part ;  tliitt  is,  they  have  had  superior  cxaiaples 
of  improved  culture,  tUtctidfd  with  profit^  laid  before 
iheir  eyes  ;  and  tlm  most  efTcctuid  leaching  of  iiU,  thoy 
liave  been  bribed  with  hi^h  premiums  for  turnips, 
vetches,  allornations  of  green  and  white  crops,  Sec. 
ciliMi  by  ItUfir  laiulLorils,  or  agricultural  societies; 
*'•  ,  s  3  olLer- 
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otherwise  thej  aire  all  the  sona  of  the  same  Adam,  obstU 
jiateljr  attached  to  the  old  beaten  paths  of  their  aiH 
cestors.  In  recommending  to  them  the  advantage  of  m 
change  of  system,  rotation  of  crops,  &c.  they  stand 
nearly  as  much  upon  demonstration  as  a  fastidious  bmi^ 
thematicinn ;  adhering  strictly  to  their  own  acknow* 
ledged  axioms,  and  leaving  the  study  of  chances  and 
minor  probabilities  to  persons  of  more  airy  notioQs« 
However,  among  them  may  be  found  numbers  of  InUA* 
ligeatdiscerning  men,  who  occasionally  launch  ootof 
the  beaten  track,  and  follow  the  examples  of  their  su^ 
periors  with  a  slow,  though  prudent  step ;  and  in  on^ 
pointy  that  of  maturely  balancing  expense  and  profit^ 
they  will  be  found  in  general  to  be  better  calculatoas 
than  those  who  make  ;i  greater  flourish* 

5.  Rural  Artificers. — Masons  in  the  building-stont 
tracts,  arc  very  expert,  doing  their  work  neatly  and 
firmly ;  but  in  many  otiier  places,  they  seem  not  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ])roperties  of  lime,  an4 
the  method  of  combining  it  with  sand,  to  make  good 
mortarf  There  is  an  old  Welsh  adage — Gwaeth^ 
waeih  sacr  maen,  gzcell-well  saer  cped;  that  is^  wow 
cording  to  Mr.  George  Owen's  interpretation  (Cam* 
brian  Register,  ii.  96],  ^^  masons  grow  worse  and 
worse,  and  carpenters  better  and  better."  This  adage 
must  have  originated  from  a  comparison  of  the  very 
difierent  degrees  of  hardnesss  between  the  mortar  ce* 
ment  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castles  and  that  in  modem 
buildings.  Carpenters,  smiths,  wheel,  and  plough* 
Wrights,  &c.  are  of  all  varieties,  good  or  bad,  accord* 
ing  to  the  state  of  mechanical  science  in  tlic  tract  of 
country  they  live  in.  Some  self-taught  geniuses  prove 
ft  great  aptitadc  to  handicraft^  Sec.    A  sel£4aught  dtj* 
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^aB  niion  In  the  moantains  of  Glatnorganstiire,  be« 
oc^we  the  fint  rate  bridge  builder  in  Britain*  :  a  Tillage 
cm  rpenter  became  the  firBt  engineer  at  M^lhyr  Tudfulf  t 
a  common  mechanic,  in  Cardigansliire,  made  carding 
miaebinci  open  the  Yorkshire  model,  from  bearing  a 
Terbal  description  of  them  onlj,  wilhoat  ever  seeing 
aujr  kind}.  Some  small  farmers  in  the  mountains 
brifif  to  our  mind  the  patriarchal  age,  before  division 
of  labour  took  place,  when  every  article  of  iron,  wood^ 
or  leather,  was  mannfacturcd  by  every  family  for  its 
own  use* 

6.    JtAihourers  in  Ilusbandri/. — The  hand-reapers  of 
Glamorganshire,  the  swiving-reaijers  of  Cardiganshire) 
&c.    and  the  cradled  scythemen  of  the  Vales  of  Towy 
and   Usk,  perform  their  respective  modes  of  cutting 
j^iii  vith  dexterity  and  dispatch.     The  corn  stack  or 
rick  makers  in  the  V^aleof  GInmorgan,  surpass  those  of 
most  other  counties;  indeed  for  temporary  uses  of  this 
liisd,  their  greatest  fault  lies  in  being  too  neat.     The 
thatching  labourers,  in  the  same  tract,  are  the  first  of 
tncir  kind.     The  sod- mound  fencers,  and  the  framers 
^  Uic  alternate  sod  and  lierring»bone  masonry  of  flat 
stones,  in  the  western  counties  of  South  Wales,  are 
'"^^tcrs  of  their  profession.   There  is  a  neaier  proportion 
hc^^een  work  and  wages  than  we  are  well  aware  of. 
"here  labourers  work   by  the  day,  on  low  wages^ 
finding  their  own  victuals,  their  expeditiousness  is  cur- 
tailed aceordingly. 
In  a  general  view,  artificers  and  labourers  are  a  plain, 

•  Sec  Mtlkb's  Tour,  8vo.  edition,  vol.  L  p.  13S  to  148. 

T  Mr.  WaUdn  George,  now  of  Ponty-pool,  in  Monmouthiliirf. 

i  H^  Jivei  on  Che  Teivy,  near  LlandyftuL 

N  4  boncst^ 
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honcsf,  indtistriuuB,  and  ilexteraus   people;  of  gentle 

ini)  tractable  dispositions,  addicted  tu  no  grcal,  and  not 

r  xuaii;  vices ;  nnd  in  rural  employments,  lliry  perform 

^tLeir  work  miicli  better,  iit  many  places,  tliait  nii^lit  he 

H'CiL-il  from  tlic  awkwarUmes  of  llicir  implements, 

esficciiiUy  tlie  plough. 
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TiTirEs  ill  tills  district  are  the  propi'Tly  of"  lay-im- 
"propriatoTs,  corjtornfL-  bodict,  n'cluts,  vicnis,  &c. 
"Whore  tithes  arc  tarmeil  out  by  wliule  or  entire  p«- 
frislics,  (hey  arc  generally  rf-kt  wry  high;  but  tbiv 
is  seldom  tbe  cnse  where  resident  cli:r{;y  are  concerned. 
-  In  soice  plnct's  thty  are  raised  in  Kind  ;  m  others  a  coin* 
'  ponitioii  or  uiodutt  is  paid.  We  found  in  one  tract^ 
r**  I rf.  for  hay,  Irf,  for  garden,  and  Id.  forBraokc." 

Cummutation  is  llie  general  cry.     "  It  is  a  consaai- 

Diafion  devoutly  to  be  witbcd.     The  future  stale  or 

'  permanency  of  the  eslablislictl  religion  dcjwnds  upon 

'   i(.     A  rector  or  vicar  exacting  nearly  liis  due,  uill 

'  find  his  church   desertnl,  without  any  communicants, 

at  best  very  few," — IF.  If.  Esq. 

"  There  are  some  violent  complainauls  against 
'  tithes,  whom  it  would  be  icupossible  to  satisfy.  Such 
who  are  land'owiiers,  forgot  that  they  purchasixl  their 
(Stales  cheaper  by  r^son  of  the  tithes  being  issuable; 
tenants  also  forget  that  they  lake  their  farms  at  a 
cheaper  rate  on  the  same  account." — J.  BtsiHon^  Et^. 
Original  Report  of  Snlop. 

"  The  iK-rmanency  of  the  title  to  tithes  rests  upon 
tbe  same  basis  as  all  other  estates  in  the  kbgdom.  Ilpw 

Mto 


id\e the  Tarioiis  schemes  proposptl  forftosli  regulations! 
icllimi^hlless  farmers  I II Wc  farms  without  ever  lliink- 
Ijr  'liat  (mc-tentli  of  ihc  wliole  proiliicp  of  such  farms 
privnte  rikI  clbliiict  pnipi-rly ;  ami  coiisfqiiently 
iLcir  facrs  iiijnirisl  llic  tlfrp yiiiiin,  as  nne  wliu  exacts 
cxiurtiiiii  from  llit-m." — \iilh.  Kent,  Esq.  Re- 
port af  Sorfoth. 

"  Till'  laws  of  Kni^lsml  arc,  in  point  of  honour  and 

justice,  exlrcnu'ly  wsHchful  in  ascertaining  and  pro- 

Ibctiu^  Hie   rl-iht  of  propertff.     In   vniii  may  it  lie 

■gcA  (liat  Ilic  g'loil  of  llic  inOiviilnal  ought  to  yielJ  to 

f  Hie  conmtiiiiity  ;  for  it  woiiltl  be  dani^erous  (» 

low  any  private  man,  or  evrn  nny  ptiliUc  tribunal,  to 

judge  of  (tiis  eonimim  good,  and  to  judge  whethit 

Inexpedient,  or  not.      Ik'sides,  the  public  good  is  in 

Ltiing  more  essenliully  intcrct-lcd   than   in   the  pro- 

:lion  of  every  individunrs  privnie  rights,  as  modelled 

b;  the  municipal  law.     In  this  and  similitr  cases,  llic 

li^islatnre  alone  can  interpose  and  compel  the  itidivi* 

dual  to  acquiesce.     IJnl  how  does  it  iiiler pose  and  com- 

|icl  ?     Not  by  ahiolulcly  stripping  the  subject  of  his 

properly  in  an  arliitriiry  manner  ;  but  by  giving  him  a 

fall    itidemnilicaliun    and   equivalent  for    the   injury 

sustained;  and  even  tliis  is  an  exertion  of  power,  which 

the    Ii-±risl.it(]re    indulges    »ilti    caution,    and   which 

Duthing    but   (he  le^islatnre    can   perform." — Judge 

lilficLstotie  on  the  Right  of  Property. 

Chief-rrnl  to  t-hu  lord  of  (he  manor ;  t'Uhe-retit  t» 
proprietor ;  tar-rent  to  government,  &c.  are,  in 
;Cl,  all  paid  by  the  landlord  ;  and  were  either  tithe- 
fiiQt,  or  tux-rent,  or  both  together  abolished,  Uie  tenant 
would  not  he  t-nsed  of  his  burthen.  All  the  change  be 
would  experience,  would  be  the  reduction  of  Ihe  num- 
ber of  his  landlords,  nut  of  the  rent  paid;   paying  to 
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one  landlord,  or  two  landlords,  instead  of  tbne,  nilli* 
out  having  the  aggregate  rent  reduced." 

The  remaining  items  of  this  Chapter  on  the  Mode  of 
Occupation,  according  to  the  prescribed  Plan  of  the 
Reprinted  Iiepor(s,  arc — 1st,  Poor*ra(cs,  and  Sil,  Ez« 
pcnse  and  Profit.  j\s  to  Poor^rates^  wc  think  them  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  seventh 
Section  of  Chap;  XV.  on  Political  Economy,  to  be 
treated  here  sepurately.  As  to  Expense  and  Profile  we 
can  only  say,  that  on  poor  farms,  poorly  managed,  the 
expense  is  small,  and  the  profit  still  smaller.  On  good 
farms,  well  managed,  the  expenses  are  considerable,  and 
under  a  gradual  increase,  whilst  profits  on  the  same  are 
fluctuating,  rising  and  lowering  with  the  produce,  de* 
roand  of  markets,  &c. ;  and  withal,  we  have  not  been 
favoured  with  data  tiiat  may  warrant  us  in  laying 
them  before  the  public. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


IMPf.EMENTS. 


SECT.  I. —  PI«OVGHS. 

THE  ploughs  of  the  district  may  be  divided  inta 
three  chisscs : 

1.  The  old  Welsh  plouirU. 

2.  The  old  Welsh,  or  long  plough,  improved. 

3.  Modern  ploughs,  of  all  descriptions. 

1.  The  Old  Welsh  Plough. — Were  antiquarieft 
wishful  to  knew  the  construction  of  the  original  plough 
first  brought  over  to  this  island  by  H/i  Gadam^  and 
his  colony  of  primitive  Britons,  they  could  not,  it  ia 
presumed,  be  referred  to  models  of  greater  antiquity^ 
than  those  still  in  use  in  a  great  part  of  the  Dimetiam 
jcounties  of  Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Caermnrthen^ 
In  the  Original  Report  of  Pembrokeshire,  p.  18,  Mr. 
Hassall  has  been  so  happy  in  his  technical  terms  of 
description  of  this  plough,  that  we  shall  copy  hia 
vrords.. 

^^  The  Welsh  plough  is  in  common  use ;  and  per* 
baps  a  more  awkward,  unmeaning  tool,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  civilized  country.  It  is  not  calculated  to 
cut  a  farrow,  but  to  tear  it  open  by  main  force.  The 
share  is  like  a  large  wedge;  the  coulter  comes  before 
the  point  of  the  share  sometimes,  and  sometimes  stands 
aboyc  it;  the  earth-board  is  a  thing  never  thought  of, 

but 
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but  a  slick  (a  hedge  stake  or  any  thing)  is  fastened  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heel  of  the  share,  and  extends  to 
the  bind  part  of  the  plough :  this  is  intended  to  tern 
the  fufrow,  which  it  ilometinieB  performs,  sometimes 
not,  so  that  a  field  ploughed  ^ith  this  machine^  looks 
as  if  a  drove  of  swine  had  been  moiling  it/* 

Were  any  further  description  necessary,  it  might  lie 
supplied  from  the  Original  llcport  of  Cardiganshite, 
p.  28 :— *^  The  cradle  of  the  plough  is  of  unusual 
kngth,  measuring,  including  an  ilUroade  blunt  share, 
at  least  five  feet.  The  mould-board  is  only  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  about  seven  inches  in  circumference*  In 
working,  not  half  the  cradle  touches  the  ground.  The 
tail  is  continually  held  up  by  the  ploughman,  by  short 
awkward  handles ;  and  when  best  at  work,  it  is  held  in 
a  very  oblique  position." 

*^  Even  with  such  tools,  some  peasants  make  better 
work  than  could  be  expected." — Mr.  JIassalh 

With  all  the  odium  cast  upon  this  implement  by  Hs 
describers,  yet  those  who  use  it  in  preference  to  any 
other,  may  plume  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  they 
now  use  a  plough  the  very  fac  simile  of  that  described 
by  Virgil  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  nn* 
notators  of  Virgil,  wishing  to  make  his  plough  excd  as 
much  as  his  verses,  have  decorated  it  with  wheels  and 
two  earth-boards ;  and  compare  it  with  ploughs  used 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua  at  this  day.  Jethro 
Tull,  who  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  it  may  be  pie* 
sumed  with  the  eye  of  a  critic  in  rural  mechanics,  ab* 
solutely  denies  such  complexity  of  machinery  to  the 
plough  of  the  Augustan  age,  grounding  his  opinion 
both  from  VirgiFs  description,  and  from  the  awkward 
simplicity  of  the  ploughs  actually  used  in  Italy  in  his 
time. 

We 
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We  shall  here  insert  the  aeyeral  parts  of  Virgira 
plough  as  it  was  in  the  year  35  before  Christ,  opposite 
tb  those  of  the  old  Diroctian  plough  now  used  in  the 
year  1812,  to  shew  their  identity  of  constractiom 


Latin. 

TVeUk. 

Englii^ 

fiaris. 

Daw  baeddeL 
Cora  aswy. 

Left  handle  or  sCilt. 

Temo. 

Llyw-Arnodd. 

Beam. 

Bioseaures. 

Dwyglust. 

The  muzzle,    litem 

ears,  one  vertical  to  appor- 
tion the  depth,  and  one  tio- 
rizontal  to  regulate  the 
width  of  the  plit.  Tlie  mt»« 
zle  is  still  called  in  W^sh 
€ltut  ariiJr  (auris  aratri)  dm 
plough  ear. 
Dentalia.        Cywair,  gwadn,  cleddeo,    The  sole,  foot,  spindle,  and 

ceb^str.  pins,  connecting  the  "  dur 

plici  dorto**  of  the  two  haa- 
'  dies,   or  of  the   sole  and 

beam. 
Siiva.  BrAn,     dmc-iyd,     clym-    The  wrest,  or  plough-sta^ 

chwelyd,  liegl    gan>,    wresting  out    tl)e  plit,  and 
stjllen  bridd.  bending  round  the  base  of 

the  cradle  (currut).  The 
hegl  gam,  or  r^ht  handle, 
acts  also  as  a  $trca  to  wrest 
out  the  plit;  aad,  as  CKid 
expresses  it — "  Stivd  m- 
nixus  araior^  for  the  plough- 
man to  rest  himself  upon. 

The  buris^  or  main  handle,  is  said  to  have  been  made 
of  elm.  Had  the  British  Romans  such  veneration  for 
Virgil,  that  they  continued  here  to  make  their  plough 
handles  of  dm,  as  the  common  elm  (ulmus  campestris) 
u  still  called  in  some  parts  of  South  Wales  Uwyfan 

Jihufain 


fihufain  (Roman  vim}  lo  diatinguisb  it  rrom  llic  0l)- 

ifi;ilor  W'ycli  elm  {uliiiui  monlana  f)     Williams, 

k  his  llistiiry  nt'  Muiimnuliisliiic,  quc&ltons  tlic  imli- 

LjenonsiH'u  of  e.Lm   among  ollter  ttci-s,  &c.      Did  lie 

Lever  {ibs<!rv«  the   Wjcli  tlm  growing  tmmuroiisly   -n 

^ingU's  and  on  rocks,  inacessible  to  man?     \\c  pro- 

ubly  meniil  tlifi  rnrji/ies/ra  only- 


e.  Theofd  tt'ehh,  or  Ion;;  Plough,  ((nprorcrf.— Such 

isiiniik  and  truly  ortgiti!)!  skelcli  of  a  plon^^li,  as  we 

:  la^t  draciibf.-(],  could  hanlly  be  ex|ii^cii'd  to  le- 

luiii  lung  without  undergoing  nii  iinprovcmrnt.     Ac- 

tordirigly  we  find  it  in  nn  improved  state,  and  in  usu 

I  time  immcmorinl  among   llio  Siliircs  of  Itreok- 

I  Mockslure  and  Glaniorganxliirc,  from  wbcncc  its  nsc  ex- 

".tended  into  Radnorshirr,  the  bc^t  cullivati-d  parts  of 

L  Gnermnrthentliire,  and  lo  Ca&ilc  Martin  hundred,  in 

■^embrokuEUtie.     Mr.  ilu&s»ll  considers  it  as  of  modem 

I  date  in  Ibe  iRtter  place,  and  p»j-s  a  coinplimeiit  to  Uic 

Lint  rod  iicers  thtTwtt*,   by   saying, — "    Suoic   intcUigeiit 

laicn   in   Castle  Martin   hundred    have,  boncvtr,  iio- 

r.proved  the  old  plough  with  succeu.  by  adding  a  wing 

E  ,«r  fin  io  the  share,  and  an  carlli-lxt&rd  ;  and  1  bufc  taen 

I  such  work  done  with  these  improved  plcrnglis,  as  would 

I  9Dt  di^tgracc  any  conntry."— Of   the  pi-rrormancc  of 

\  this  same   kind   of    plough  in    Urecknuck&bire,    Mr. 

Clnrk,  who  is  seldom  guilty  of  lavish  praise  on  Welsh 

l^riculture,  says,  in  his  Keport  of  that  t  onnty,  p.  15,— 

•  Evcrj-  ploughman  here   is  porfrclly  master  of  the 

t  J(r(riffA(   line;  for   every   ridge  runs   mathematically 

■itVue'"     At  p.  54,  Mr.  Clark  adds, — "  A  county  (o  tke 

[  #cff,  offers  annually  a  premium  of  ten  guineas  to  any 

t  ti  their  farmers'  servaota^  who  will  go  and  reside  for 

three 
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^Em^nri  "ih  Biec|nock&Iiirc,  ami  tlicrr-  learn  to  hold 
the  piotisrit." 

Tito  Silorinii  lone;  plough  is  generally  about  thirtran 
fcKi  and  a  half  in  k'i)g(h.  The  impruvement  on  tlic 
old  Dimrliati  pluu^h  cunsistcd  in  adding  n  gbarp 
pointed  share  willi  a  fin  to  cut  flic  furfow  instead  uf 
tearing  it;  a  Gtrni^ht  moitld-bonrd  from  three  to  tlirec 
feet  and  a  half  lon^,  lo  press  tlie  mould  or  furrow  to  the 
right;  and  a  c/ncih/d,  or  round  piece  of  wood,  gra- 
dually rising  from  (lie  bii^c,  and  gradunlly  projccliug 
from  the  monl(Ub'<;inl  to  lurn  over  the  plit. 

Since  tlic  inlrciduction  of  tlie  modern  sliort  ptouglis, 
Ihe  long  plough  ha»  iH.'en  generally  considered  as  a 
■arc  mark  of  either  iguornnce  or  obsliuiicy  in  those 
who  pcmint  in  using  it.  It  has,  however,  its  lulvocalps, 
aad  thow!  among  impartial  Judges,  who  use  both  kind» 
•ccasionally  on  thnr  fnrm.i,  as  circumslanccs  require. 
*'  Its  superiorily,"  they  sny,  "  consists  in  lis  not  being  so 
ea&ily  jolted  out  in  strong  soils,  siftt'land  grounds,  &r. 
in  Buwitig  whcnt,  Sec.  under  furrow  of  a  fidlow,  on  Oat 
winter  wel  lands ;  ns  if  lays  a  niirrower  i>lit,  covers  the 
■Li-il  belter,  ami  rkars  the  rcans  between  narrow  three- 
bout  rid^i-fi,  in  a  very  neat  manner,  in  collecting  less 
■oil  into  (he  beniHands,  &c."  The  points  in  which  it 
ivinfeilorto  the  short  loek-ironed  plough,  is  in  rooty 
stcuug  lands  and  leys.  'I'hose  who  hold  it  in  derision, 
aay  it  must  be  ditBcnIt  of  draught,  by  rciison  of  its  cK- 
Ircmc  length,  iiiid  cunsequrnt  friction  nr  rrsislnnce. 
•'  This  objection,  h'lwcvcr,"  i's  advocates  say,  *'  i* 
more  apparent  than  real,  as  may  be  proved  by  de- 
monstration. The  xoles  or  bnscs  of  bo[h  ploughs,  form 
a  kind  of  riglit-angled  triangle.  The  left,  ot  land  side 
of  the  sole,  forms  the  prrpemUcutar  ;  the  heel  is  I  lie 
bate;  and  the  hypolhcnnsc,  or  cause  of  resistance  in 
dniui'hi, 
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k4r»iig)]l,  is  n  liiie  iltuun  from  tlic  pnini  of  tlie  share  Ift 
!-■  uiijHT  ronicr  of  the  mnuKl-boanl.  It  follows,  tlint 
wAhc  ]rliiii,i;li,  whose  bypolhrnuM:  Iiiic  rankm  lliv  mont 
iiiijlle  wiltt  llie  batii;,  or  «idtli  of  the  htcl,  giro. 
|kc  Kimli'sl  rosislancv  to  llie  ilniiiglit,  ubich  IiniipcK^ 
»l)c  tlif-  ru»e  will)  llic  slu^rt  ploiif;ti  jii  n  t;rralcT  ilr> 
I  ync  ihnri  witli  llic  li>i)g  [jlougk,  »»  litu  nunexi-d  fi)|utr 
rdVillcxiitiiiii  :— 


Mile  black  lini!  li,  r,  bu'inp  tbe  ll}■potIn,nll^«,  or  i? 
Lniicc  to  Ibc  ilruugbt,  in  llic  vborl  plough  ;  aiul  l,lu- 
ptkil  tine,  b,  c,  ill  (lie  long  plongh.  Wbcllici  tllc 
principle  of  operation  in  Ibesc  plouglis  be-  n  wedge,  or 
an  incliriMl  plane,  nuikcs  no  tlifTcrciice,  if  lliwc  be  aiiy 
csMDliiil  dilfciuio;  ill  ilic  U-riit«.  Cull  (lie  ptiiicipb:  a 
tLfitgr,  lliL-n  the  tliicLcr  it  i^t  ''>  propoitioD  to  lU 
tei)gtl)>  Ibi:  grcitlcT  force  it  will  n'quire  to  Ik  put  in 
motion.  Cull  it  an  iiirlifird  plane,  U>e  le&s  »lecp  or 
abrupt  it  i»,  llie  eitsior  ^vill  be  I  ha  draugbl,  or,  wbich  tf 
tlie  same  tiling,  tlic  le»  wilt  be  the  u-iiislaiicc." 

The  nbuvc  compiirifion  Ix'twcen  the  rt^istunce  lo  (he 
dniiight  in  Ibe  two  kinds  uf  ploiiglis,  does  not  seem  U' 
be  correct.  The  base  ur  rather  sole  of  the  long  plough, 
owing  to  the  blraight  mould-board,  is  a  tight-aiigk-d 
triaugli-;  and  its  liypotlicniise  projects  u  certain  re- 
sbtaiicc  to  the  draught,  by  an  uniform  latciot  U'cdge, 
without  any  abatement,  the  whole  length  of  tlie  moultl- 
buiird  being  iiboiit  three  feet.  The  curved  irou  mould* 
bouid  of  the  short  plough  lins  a  very  diflercnt  cifect ;  it 

takf» 


I  tnkci  Uie  plil  flora   thcslmrc,  carries  it   as  an  under 


l'  vt-d'ir  but  a 


niid, 


very  lew  incrics ;  niici,  owing  to  the  \nopa 
curve,  ibc  |)lit  is  immeillnlely  brou^Iit  to  that  position 
that  it  mti4  full  in  a  ri'vcrscd  sUttc  of  il&  own  accord, 
wlicre  the  n-sislnnce  to  llm  riraiiirlit  immedialcly  ccnsi's ; 
so  that  it  nmy  fiiirly  bi;  inferred,  tliat  Ihe  rt-sibtance 
given  by  tlie  mould-board  of  :i  well  conslnicted  mo* 
deni  |>lou|i;ti,  is  noL  uiie>ti:ilf,  if  any  above  one-ltiinl,  of 
tliat  wliicli  would  fain  be  iei>resenled  by  ibc  foregoing 
■kdcli,  wherein  the  lrian:ilc  a,  h,  c,  dclLiiealcs  llie  sola 
sf  tbc  long  pbmgb  ;  and  u,  />,  r-,  the  pretended  sola  of 
the  sliort  plougli.  In  ibc  Irtltcr  case  tlie  diincnstoas 
are  not  fairly  liiken,  ami  consequently  tlie  conclusion 
drawn  tlicrefroni  must  be  incorrect.  Instead  of  taking 
the  hypolheiiusc  from  itie  point  to  the  upper  corner  of 
die  nmnld-bonrd,  it  i^liould  he  taken  to  the  lozocr  cor- 
ner t  and  then  liu-  soli;  of  a  sliort  pluui;li  would  be  re- 
presented by  the  trian^jle  n,  (/,  f,  which  shews  a  very 
Biinl  resistani e  indied  lo  liic  drauglit.  Tlic  breadth  of 
[tic  livrl,  or  the  base  of  the  triangle,  should  not  in  any 
nriiifl  plough  Ih.-  above  eight  incites.  On  Trcbinshua 
hrm,  in  Brirkuuckshirn,  and  few  other  plnees,  the  Eoles 
if  tbc  ploughs  arc  still  narrower.  '*  The  narrowness  of 
be  iiole  is  certainly  nn  advantage  in  the  draught ;  and 
lieuig:tc  or  curve  of  the  mould-board  useful,  at  the 
fecretkiu  of  the  ploughniiin,  who  is  not  iKce^^aiily 
bligid  to  lay  llio  plit  too  Jlal.  In  autumn  or  winter 
loufthingw,  1  recommend  the  plit  being  inclined  very 
Eule  from  the  peri>endicular."' — Sir  Edsard  //n- 
tiltOM. 

.  The  furrontion  of  Ihc  American  mould-board,  r^'com- 
pcndnl  by  President  Jefiersoi>,  seems  to  be  too  malhe* 
koUcaJly  complex  to  be  of  any  use  in  Britain,  cxccpt- 
Pg  in  the  stororoom  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
».  WALES.]  o  Jinproze- 
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hiijirorcmenf  in  PlfM-^hi  \-.  vrrv  tlillicultly  int'0>' 
duccil. — >Fjuiy  iliwimlfs  Iiiive  arisi-n  belMt-cii  tnaslero 
■ml  HTrriiiifs  rofiju'ctinw  |)Iou^lis  ;  tlie  lallcr  being  invo 
lemlel;  aldidiwl  lo  iho  plutighs  lo  wliicli  llicy  liarc 
been  itccHxIonicil.  .\  guitluinan,  <■  hhvuI  nificar,  in 
Cardigniistiirp,  iiiln«Iiicc(l  (k-  lifilit  Holhrriun,  «nd  in- 
Viikfl  on  liis  plonirhmni  ii»iii»  flu-m.  As  sowi  as  he 
iunifil  Ilia  hitrk,  \\w  now  |)I<jn>;hs  were  disuiisMtl  tho 
•crviw,  anti  tlir  aid  onrs  were  broit»lil  iiilo  ilie  fi«1d, 
which  out  day,  in  a  rayr,  lie  cnmnitdt-d  to  the  flnmei, 
and  set  (he  iww  pli>iighs  n-goinu;.  .Vftcrwanis  Inking  n 
rkic  to  cool  himsi-tf,  nnd  r(.-tiiriiing,  he  ti>iiii<l  the  tiew 
ploughs  ill  tiie  ditch,  nt.d  old  ploughs  l)OTr»ui'd  from 
(he  iii^iglilmuTs  al  worit  :  the  miisler  then  (li  inking  it 
useless  1(1  persevere,  guvv  np  the  contest-  "1  have," 
snid  he,  "  neen  vnnuiia  kinds  of  hnmnn  beiniis,  in  (tif* 
'  fercnt  parts  of  (he  globe,  from  Inliludo  10  lo  lalitode  54, 
,  but  aaoc  &a  olMliiratelv   Ix-'it  on  olil   pmclices  as  the 

H.  Lenis,  Esq.  of  fialt  y  Cog,  near  Caermarihcn, 

in(rot1uc«l  the  sort  i,Thi|>rein  ploughs  upon  his  farm. 

}iedid  not,  like  the  gentleman  above  nicntionod,  bum 

his  old  ploughs-,   but  lie  locked  them  up*  Mint  tlic  srr- 

mnls  coulil  hiive  no  ucccss'tn  them,  excepting  for  sid^ 

land  grounds,    &c.    in   which   Ihey   were   preferable. 

However,  finding  (hi-  trouble  with  servants  more  Ihattt 

,  agreeable,  he  has  of  late  contrived  such  an  alteration  in 

tlic  cuDstruclion  of  the  long  ploughs,  as  to  bring  tbem 

nearer  in  principle  \o  that  of  mure  modem  and  ap* 

L  proved  ploughs,  and  at  tlic  same  time,  by  a  gradual 

J  introduction  of  improvement,  keep  the  ploughmen   ta 

^  better  humour.     He  flatters  himself  lie  shall  be  able,  by 

I  degrees,  lo  bring  about  an  entire  revotutioO|  unaffans 
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l(>  the  sturOy  \)fasaiitry,  who  arc  so  joiilous  of  iono* 
vatioD  in  any  oftlicir  ancient  practices. 


3.  Of  Modern  Ploughs- — Tliat  wliicli  lias  obiaineil 
the  earliest  trial,  the  {rrealest  circulation,  anil  most  go- 
iicrnl  creitit,  is  (be  wdl  known  implement,  culled  tbo 
Jtotherani'Sisirg.  With  lilllc  or  no  vartalion  of  eon- 
slnictton,  it  gin-s  liy  tlifTerenl  names  in  iliffercnl  parts. 
In  some  parls  of  (Jlanmrgansliire  it  i§  called  the  NorlH 
Patent;  in  Brecknoctsliire,  anil  parts  ndJAcent,  il  ii 
called  the  Ifkilchurch  plough ;  in  other  parls,  tli* 
Criekfiotceli  plouf;li,  from  llie  town  of  that  name,  whcr* 
an  excellent  artist,  Tliomns  Daries,  employs  six 
wrigblfi,  find  tlirep  smiths,  in  supplying  the  demaixl 
of  (fic  conntry  ivith  nil  kinds  of  implements  in  hn^i* 
bandry.  This  suing  plough  fr>iind  its  way  from  Hi 
tintive  place  in  llie  north  of  Kngland  into  Xofth 
Wales,  abont  (lie  year  1760;  bnl  owing  to  want  of 
communicalion  lietwcen  the  two  dcpurlmenls  of  the 
Principality,  nr  other  causes,  it  was  scarcely  known  in 
Sotilti  Wales  till  about  the  year  1790;  and  since  tliat 
time,  its  use  is,  year  afler  year,  becoming  more  and 
more  general.  Patriotic  gcnilemen,  encouragers  of 
tfery  species  of  improvement,  have  introduced  expert 
plough-wrighls  into  their  ix'sjiective  iieighbourhooJs. 
One  from  Scotlnnil,  rceommcnded  by  Dr.  Anderson, 
came  and  settled  near  Havod,  in  Cardiganshire;  ano* 
tber,  near  Iilangucd  Castle,  in  Brecknockshire. 

In  the  least  improved  parts  ofSoulh  Wales,  the  average 
price  of  these  pluiiglis  is  about  three  pounds.  In  Mont- 
jfooierybhire,  (wo  ploughs  were  procured  fur  John  Mire* 
house,  Csq.  of  Brownslade,  in  Pembrokeshire,  complcto 
ly  geared,  at  two  pounds  each  ;  and  four  more,  of  lighter 
materials,  for  one  pound  scventccu  shillings  and  six- 
o  2  pence 
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pence  each.  The  Dimctian  old  plough,  according  to 
inforinution  at  Abermaid,  cost  from  fifteen  sliillings  to 
twenty-one  shillings.  In  lirecknockshire,  the  Jto- 
tberam  is  lower,  and  the  old  long  plough  higher  in 
price  tliaa  in  mosit  other  parts  of  Sou ih  Wales ;  tho 
reason  whereof  seems  lo  be  the  following:  in  some 
parts,  only  one  expert  artist  is  to  b«?  found  in  a  tract 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  diameter  :  he  has  no  rivals, 
and  exacts  his  own  price  accordingly.  In  Brecknock- 
shire, &c.  rivalship  between  numerous  makers  occasions 
the  selling  of  the  best  finished  ploughs  for  about  forty- 
five  shillings,  whilst  the  old  long  plough,  made  by  the 
same  bands,  on  more  mathematical  principles  than  for* 
merly,  and  with  neater  workmanship,  sells  for  about 
thirty  shillings,  and  from  that  to  two  [xiunds.  Cast- 
iron  mouM-boards,  of  any  pattern,  are  here  very  con* 
▼eniently  procuied,  by  the  canal,  from  tlie  iron  foun- 
deries  of  Monmoutlisbirr. 


The 
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"  TTbe  following  dimensions  of  the  liest  constructed 
plougbs,  of  both  kinds,  in  Brecknockshire,  may  be  of 
BcrWce,  either  to  l)c  corrected,  if  necessary,  or  to  serve 
as  aaroples  for  the  plough-wrights  of  other  parts  of  the 
district,  whicli  are  as  yet  far  in  the  hack  ground. 


4.  Whole  leni^h  of  wood  

5.  Length  of  beam 

5L of  left  hand  stilt  

•^  •  (Sole,  reiti  or  cradle 7 

7 more  in  iron,  share J 

&  Ditto  for  two  horses  abreast 

6.  Height   under  the  curve  of    the? 

l^am ) 

.7»  Ditto  under  its  fore  point,  single? 

draught ) 

9»  Ditto  under  for  horsob  abirast 

9.  Width  of  the  heel,  over  the  irons  ... 

10.  between  the  points  of  tiie  stilts 

11.  Height  of  left  hand  stik  from  the? 

ground  y 

U.  Bias,  or  bent  of  tlie  beam  to  the  riglit  7 

for  single  draii^^ht,  double,  less  J 
IflL  I..eDf»th  of  mould-board  ...^ 

14.  Angle  of  ^e  round  'chwelyd  from? 

tlie  base    5 

15.  Projection  of  ditto  from  the  mould  ? 

board     ) 

16.  Length  of  spindle,  or  foot    


Long 
Hough. 

' 

Short  Ploughs, 

1st. 

Sd. 

Sd. 

Ft.    In. 

Ft,  In, 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In, 

13     6 

11     0 

10     6 

10    6 

7     6 

7     0 

6  10 

6  10 
6     3 

2     9 

1     8 

2    0 

1  10 

1     3 

1     1 

1 

1  11 

1     3 

1     2 

1     3 

1     5 

1     8 

1     1 

1     1 

1     1 

1     2 

1     7 

1     S 

0    9 

0  10 

0    8 

2     3 

2    0 

2     1 

2    4 

3     0 

S     0 

S     6\ 

3    0. 

0     8 

3     0 

0     4i 

0     2 

2    0 

Observations^  ^•€. — No-  1,  the  plough  complete, 
excepting  irons.  No.  6,  the  height  under  tlie  beam,  at 
the  point  wIuTe  the  spindle  or  foot  connects  the  beam 
and  sole.  The  ploughs  2  and  3,  seem  too  low,  cspc- 
eiallj  in  ploughing  stubbles.  Plough  3,  of  seventeen 
iochcs  depth,  will  more  readily  dispose  of  rubbish,  &c. 
No.  9,  width  of  the  heel.  Plough  2,  is  at  least  two 
inches  too  wide;  it  may  do  for  fallowing,  or  for  seed  fur- 
row in  light  soils,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  Vale  of 
Usfc ;  but  in  stronger  soils  it  turns  the  plit  too  flat. 

o  3  Plough 
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pence  each.    The  Dimctian  okl  plough,  aecordiiFg*    to 
information  at  AbermaicI,  cost  from  fifteen  shillings    lo 
twenty-one  shillings.      In   Brecknockshire,    the    l^o* 
tberam  is  lower,  and  the  old  long  plough  higher      u 
price  tlNtn  in  most  other  parts  of  Sonlli -Wales  ;    ^  he 
reason  whereof  seems  lo  be  the  following:   in  sc^nme 
parts,  only  one  export  artist  is  to  be  found  in  a  trsvc:! 
twenty  or  thirty    miles  in  diameter:   he  has  no  rivx^Y^ 
and  exacts  his  awn  price  accordingly.    In  Brecknock lc« 
shire,  &c.  rivalship  between  numerous  makers  occasi 
the  selling  of  tlie  best  finished  ploughs  for  about 
fire  shillings,  whilst  the  old  long  plough,  made  by   ^Iie 
same  bands,  on  more  mathematical  principles  than  £c»r* 
merly,  and  with  neater  workmanship,  sells  for  about 
thirty  shillings,  and  from  that  to  two  [K>unds.     Cast* 
iron  mould-boards,  of  any  pattern,  are  here  very  oon- 
reniently  procured,  by  the  canal,  from  the  iron  foun* 
deries  of  Monmouthshire. 
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Pl^^piiligbs  are  beat  on  ttii>  plain,  let  lliem  ^liift  tbfic 
ground,  and  challenge  their  opponents  to  the  sidc- 
JaruJs,  Thirn  fct  comjictfnl  jiidgra  htrike  tlie  biilancc; 
whether  ilw  »d  vantages  or  merits  ore  all  on  one  side,  oT 
Vlicllicr  they  ransi  Ua  divided,  and  each  plonglibc  ptT- 
pnittcd  looccuiij  its  [iropcT  province.  Wc  are  no  advo- 
cates on  ciliier  Mdc,  Hiuugh  it  is  very  apparent  that  com- 
|iactnciE,  and  conse(|uently  strength  nnd  duration,  ex- 
^InsiveoT  execution  in  the  ftcld,  arc  oh  tlicEideof  lite 
fiotbei-am.  Tlic  gcnlU-iaan  before  allndcd  to,  nho 
,|lftB  condescended  to  iraprovp  tlic  construction  of  the 
}tntg  plough,  lu  humour  the  bigultal  attachment  of  bis 
icoontrjincn  inlhc  ValeofTowy,  wiys,  "of  ploughs,  I 
|>refcr  the  llollii'Tiim  swing,  which  is  gaining  ground 
litre;  price  complete,  3/.  Our  old  plough  cusls  but 
3O5.;  but  ontr  Kolheram  will  last  three  of  tliem,  and 
{wrform  its  work  much  better," 

Small's  improved  Hulhcram  hiis  been  inlrodnctM) 
pmny  years  ago  by  gcniloracn,  into  raost  parts  of  llie 
l^iitrict. 

|i  Wilf/>-7"ein  ploughs,  for  two  Iiorites  a*breast,  arebc- 
ilcoming  more  and  mure  common.  The  saving  of  a 
luij's  ivagc&and  provisiono,  and  the  keep  and  wear  of 
It  borW!  or  two,  for  every  ploiigb  craployetl,  i»  sucli 
'■fM  argument,  that  even  common  farmers  are  able  to 
;|toinpretiend,  tiioiigh  they  may  appear  tardy  in  adopt- 
ing 60  obvious  an  improvement,  especially  in  n  traci 
ifO  perfectly  level  as  the  Vale  of  (flamorgan,  &c.  A 
iMf.  Gn\Ct  who  held  a  farm  of  8tX)  acres  in  that  Vale, 

Efcff  years  back,  ploughed  250  acres  a  year,  upon  ui 
reiagc  of  the  thn-e  List  years   of  bis   holding,  with 
ffivc  plouglis,  five  men,  and  (eo  horses.     His   oltecrva- 
l^wiit,  "  the  wages  and  provisions  of  five  buys  to 
o  1  drive. 
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.  drive,  were  saved  towards  futaUbing  tbe  Icn  hones 
"with  corn. 
•  *'  It  is  surpriiin^  to  me,  that  farmers  will  persist  in 
lising  three  and  four,  nnJ  even  fivc-horBe  jiloiif^hs:  llie 
convenience  to  (he  ))1oii^liiiiiin  of  u  boy  t<i  ottcnd  an 
liim,  la  certainly  very  great,  atiil  lends  probably  lokeep 
tip  the  reprobnbic  CDsloni." — Sir  Edirard  ITamilton. 

A  question  occurs — Were  Ibis  iion-boy-diiviiig  sys- 
tem to  become  in  any  degree  general,  how  would  poor 
tmys,  in  a  country  purely  itgriculiiirctl,  wilhont  mann- 
fietnres,  be  dispo^td  of,  until  they  come  of  age  to  do 
other  work?  Wonid  it  not  advance  the  poor-rates, 
■Iready  enormously  high  ?     An'uer.  "•• 

Whip-rein  ploughs  arc  of  two  sorts:  one ba* the 
footing  chains  booked  to  a  v<'rtic>il  muzzle,  moveable 
io  the  right  or  left  on  an  borizonlid  wnotleii  cop,  Eu- 
tened  on  the  point  of  Itie  beam  ;  the  olbcr  bos  a  long 
""fchnifi  passing  through  a  vertical  muzzle  under  (be 
beam,  and  licioVeil  to  a  stuple  above  the  coulter.  An 
ingenious  plough-\vrii;b(  is  now  preparing  a  third, 
which  be  is  posiftrc  nill  be  superior  to  both,  lor  two 
liorses  a-brcasf. 

Dotible-furrow  ploughs  are  Used  in  several  placet, 
for  expedition  in  f;illuwiiig,  &c.  Two  of  ibera  are 
frequently  used  opon  (he  some  farm.  Upon  fallows, 
in  dripping  seasons,  they  nie  found  convenient  in 
vidging  tbe  land  into  single  bouts,  so  as  to  be  quicker 
dried  by  sun  and  air,  than  a  level  surface. 

Dutch  Ploughs  have  been  introduced  upon  Jyiiagb- 
arne  Mnrsh  in  CaermarlhenGhire,  and  Caslle  Martin 
corse  in  Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  Hassall's  description  of 
it  b,  "  a  broad  wing  or  firm  share,  with  a  long  taper 
poiotj  circular  traversing  coulters,  curved  earth-board, 
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single  tail,  and  .1  sliding  gauge  to  tlic  bcatn,  to  regD- 
k(c  tlic  (lc|>Ui  ii(  llie  furrow,  witli  n  Bwivd  at  the  point 
ulUio  beiim,  (o  rt'gulnleliii;  widlh." 

Most  of  liic  Ruliieriun  |ii(Hi^Iis  have  very  open  mor- 
tices in  the  benme,  in  m  tiicli  llic  coulters  arc  fixed,  so 
as  lo  iidmit  ecvcrfil  \^rd};l-1  o[i  all  sides,  lo  regulate  the 
ik-|ith  and  lircadlli  of  |im  furrow.  This  liiny  do  for 
liliiu^hini;ii  hIio  tiiidcrsdiiiO  tlic  regiiUting  principle; 
liut  turolhcrs,  wlio  arc  alwiijb  lacddling,  mid  at  every 
at(cini)t  make  the  pli>uj;h  worse,  I  lie  CricUhowell 
plough  seems  bi'sl  adupled.  This  has  the  mortice  in 
Ihc  bcnnijjiist  filliiiir  ihi- coulter,  nilh  space  only  for 
ouc  wedge  to  keep  it  liglil. 

Road  Ploughs  arc  not  unfrequeat  in  the  lower  diri- 
siori  of  Rndnorshire,  the  udjoining  part  of  llercford- 
Kliirr,  &c.  Length,  131  feet;  sole,  or  rest,  4f  feet; 
mould-hoard,  SJ^fuet:  siimc  piillera  as  the  field  long 
pUiugh,  only  that  the  wood  and  irons  arc  more  gigan- 
tic.  It  is  used  oeeasionally  for  forming  new  roads; 
Ijiit  more  commonly,  in  tlie  spring  of  the  year,  lore- 
pair  ihe  damages  uf  winter,  on  deep  nitty  ro(ids,  in 
clayey  ur  loainy  soils,  not  frequently  gravelled.  The 
cxiiiteiice  of  these  ploughs  gives  a  very  iiitelligiltle  re- 
(>ort  of  tiic  stale  of  the  roads  in  winter,  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  tlic  quality  and  quiintlly  of  covering  ma- 
terials laid  ihfrcoii.  Set!  more  of  these  Roads  and 
Ploughs,  in  (Jimp.  XV.  Sect.  I,  on  Roadi, 
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Tbers  arc  oo  implements  of  greater  variety,  widhl 
o  many  of  Ibem  neatly  useless,  as  barrows.    In  roanjTt 

the 
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Uie  plan  is  bad,  Itic  tlT.-iiigbt  wrdtig,  and  (lie  lid! 
iniich  worn  (or  rxocutioii.  To  such  as  these,  M*i 
}las»all  must  liavc  Tc(ciret],  in  Gocrmnrttiensliirc,  p.  18, 
Mjiere  lie  s;iys,  "  'I'hcy  <1m  not  puWcnzc  Itii;  soil  wilh* 
uut  excc&stvc  laboor,  nnd  i^uing  over  tlie  ^nmnd  ten 
oi  Iwlvc  linicti  in  a  pliiiN^."  An  inclficicrit  plougliing 
goncntlly  lays  Ibe  foundalion  of  dilGciiU  Iiarrnwinjt. 
In  Die  fnie  soils  oftiic  Vale  of  Ghiinurgun,  upon  t be 
Tag'lias,  it  in  a  gmcral  piucticc,  on  ley  ground*,  that 
two  ineaiir  woinnn  follow  each  plough,  wilh  iniitlocl^ 
hoen  in  Ihtir  hands,  to  clmp  here  and  tbt^e  tbc  Burfnce 
of  the  furroni),  as  ncll  ii»  llicomissUms  of  llic  plough, 
to  prcpurc  loosr  iioil  for  Ihii  hairous  nhich  follow  thmi. 
This  is  Irouhlciomc,  expensive,  and  n  clair  proof  of 
dofcctivL'  team  ini  piemen  Is,  mid  the  ninnngauait  of 
tlicm.  A  finod  Rollicram  plongb,  laying  Um  furrow 
at  the  angle  40',  fullowed  by  Mcll-contrircd  nnd  litc* 
able  harrows,  would  obviate  tl>e  expense  of  the  mat* 
tocli>nien,  nhicli  cannot  well  ix:  le^s  than  from  is.  6d. 
to  3s,  an  acre;  ami  have  tlic  work  done  with  c|iiickcr 
dispateli,  and  IwIUt  cfTicl.  Jn  the  Vale,  plonghinif  u 
pctfunued  either  by  iixen  ui  yoktK,  nr  by  horses  singly, 
Jo  harrowing,  the  drag  'u  gaicially  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
the  t)lii!>liiug  harrow  by  two  bonies  a-brenkl,  wilb  s 
boy  mounted  on  une  of  Uicm.  The  hone*  &re  fie* 
queiilly  of  very  utw^iial  bize :  when  the  huiilo' wslhs, 
the  policy  trots  ;  and  when  Ihc  liunler  tro(s,  llir  poney 
must  quicken  his  pnce  ;  sn  that  Ihe  liarrous,  instead  of 
kteadily  workingllre  suit  nnd  coveringthe  seed,  arecoo- 
tinuully  thrown  about  by  the  ntlernalc  jerks  of  lite 
angles. 

The  general  plan  of  a  (ilatnorgan  harrow  is,  two 
sides  coupled  of  tmeqiial  sizes;  Ihc  near  side  coiU)ist> 
iiig  of  thtco  bulls,  Aud  (he  oH  siilc  of  four. 
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fVeqaently  knifc-fihapcd  ;  but  06  tlicy  are  fixed  vith 

^lio     edge  in  tin;  direction  of  the  bull,  and  the  Iiarrofr 

^Ira'Wfn  diagonally  from  a  staple  in  the  central  bull  of 

tf^€^   vic^ar  side,  the  tine  must  present  their  flat  sides,  snd 

'^**^    ^.lieir  edges,  to  the  clods.     The  bulls  arc  geueralljr 

^t  rzM,  ii^iit,  widening  behind,  for  the  obvious  intention  of 

'^^  "^ft^  l^ofting  of  the   unreduced   clods,  and  altering  the 

^■"-^c^lvs  of  the  tine.     The   horses  or  oxen  are  always 

''  *>olved  to  the  near  side,  and  that  drags  on  its  fellow  by 

'^*^^ss.i»«  of  coupling*iron6,  generally  similar  to  the  hooks 

^■^^     «ycs  of  hanged  gates.     In  several  instances,  tho 

•■*'c?s  are  of  equal  sizos,  three  bulls  or  four,  od  eacL 

:    these  latter,  of  four  bulls,  are  drawn  from  a  semi* 

^  s'c^  tt  lar  plate  fixed  on  the  heads  of  the  two  central  balb 

t.lie  near  side.     One  of  the  best  common  drags  wc 

"'^'V'e    seen  in  the  Vale,  was  5  ft.  4  in.  long,  Sft.Gin. 

behind,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  before.    The  bulls  were  of 

^^'^^    irith  four  cross  bars,  one  of  wood,  and  three  of 

**'^^'^  ;    five  tine  in  each  bull,  and  distance  betweea 

t'l^^iiri  ricven  inches. 

Curved  bulls  is  the  general  character  of  the  BreooQ 

^*^^   Radnor  harrows ;  of  course  some  time  is  lost  ia 

of  crooked  timber.     The  bulls  of  the  near  side 

towards  the  driver;  whilst  those  of  the  off«side 

reversely.     The  draught  of  these  differ  from  that 

the  Giamorgans,   in  having    the   footing  chains 

^oolted  to  both  sides,  at  a  staple  in  the  centre  of  each| 

^    chains  seldom  diflering  any  in  length,  so  as  to 

^^'W   them  diagonally.     The  dimensions  of  a  pair 

^Poii  iiie  Wye,  four  bulls  on  each  side,  five  tines  an 

^^^l^   bull:  length,  four  feet;  breadth  behind,  three 

I  ^^  each  ;  breadth  before,  two  feet  two  inches ;  dis- 

S  ^^^oe   between   the    bulls    and  tine  in  the  forepart, 

%  ^^at  five  inches;  in  the  hinder  part^  between  the 

'  \  bulls, 

\ 
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built  icii  iitclios,  mid  between  tlte  sitles,  at  the  coup* 
ling,  owing  to  the  n^yctseil  curves,  not  less  than 
riglileeii  inches.  In  thi>  mounluins  uf  Brecon  wc  raw 
firuiig  linrronb,  tivu  bulU  to  a  side,  live  lines  in  cacti, 
of  Sib.  wi-iglit,  in  all  lOOlb.  rxclntivc  uf  uood  and 
coupling  irons,  drawn  hy  four  horses. 

The  draught  of  fadrruws  is  of  llim*  kinJs :  ].  From 
Bbtaple  orlink,at  (he  liilhorctiniLT  or  center;  2.  From 
two  staples,  &c.  one  at  each  corner  or  each  center  of  the 
pair;  3.  From  n  runner,  changing  cornerB,  at  everj 
luriiing.  In  some  places,  the  harrow  is  reverted,  or 
the  fure-cnd  hindmost,  lo  cover  small  >ceds,  and  ovcr- 
titnied,  with  (he  line  upwards,  to  pulverize  compoit 
manures  on  grass  lands. 

Gcullemeu  in  every  part  of  the  district^  have  varie' 
ties  of  the  modern  ndvcrtiscd  barrows ;  soma  perform* 
ing  their  work  well;  others  of  the  nick-n;ick  kind, 
making  their  exits  lOon  after  their  entries  upon  the 
stage  of  experimenlnl  farming. 

"  i  hnvc  five  I^csler  hurruw!!,  and  they  arc  the  bat 
ever  invented.  My  six  feet  drag  li.-is  thirty-^i.^  linei, 
ten  inches  long,  twelve  inches  dihtant,  fixed  in  the 
quincunx  form  ;  tracks  uf  tine  only  two  inches  aauader. 
The  Jive  and  four  leet  harrows  aw  the  same,  on  a  rci 
duced  scale.  The  fault  with  our  old  harrows,  in  the 
Vale  Dt'Towy,  is,  tliat  tliey  do  nut  go  &IcadJly,  but 
jerk  and  collect  the  mhIij,  exclusive  of  (heir  track  being 
mostly  the  same  way.  Tlie  execution  of  a  Letter  Imr- 
row,  on  one  driving,  is  more  than  equal  lo  two  of  qui 
common  harrows,  and  lliey  penetrate  itic  grouiul 
deeper." — //.  Ijttois,   Esij. 

"  My  Lester  harrows  have  been  broken;  Ihcy  will 
notaiuwcron  stony  soiU." — J.  Jotui,  Etq. 
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The  primilive  veMclcs  ^vihout  Aviicels,  aro  still  in 
tteing  in  the  sleep  mountainous  ports,  wlicre  no  nlieelt'd. 
carria^f^  can  po5sii)ly  approiicli.  They  consist  of  two 
kiads  of  cars,  llic  sliding  snd  the  dorsal :  tlie  latter  is 
Uie  most  common,  wiili  ihciitmrt  ii  pon  one  horse,  and  ibe 
huels  alidiiig  along  llicr  gronnd.  Tlic  scanty  crops  of 
fan/  and  corn  can  be  tolerably  managed  witii  llicm ; 
l)ut  vlicn  they  are  us^d  for  carrying  up  niauiirti  from  , 
the  yard  to  a  dislnnt  field,  the  tillage,  &c.  of  a  fuw 
acres  becomes  very  (alions. 

The  lirst  improvement  upon  (he  primitive  vehicles,, 
aecms  to  be  the  ahcelitl  car.  lis  forepart  slides  alon*^ 
die  i;ruund,  and  under  its  middle  is  a  pair  of  tow, 
'wheels.  It  has  a  long  lind^j  and  is  sometimes  called  ' 
Mty  that  name,  and  conveys  a  good  load  from  sidclaiul 
'places.  It  is  more  frerjuent  in  the  lower  pnrt  of  Rad- 
norshire, the  Valley  ot  the  Tame,  &c.  than  any  other 
'^MU't  nc  have  noticed. 

In  the  progress  of  ciifil  society,  and  in  flic  improve'- 
vnrnt  of  agriculture  and  meclKinic5,  the  old  Tf'flsk  cart. 
«r  wain  became  in  use'.  Of  this  implement,  Mr.  lias- 
sail,  in  Pembrokeshire,  p.  19,  says,  "  The  Welsh 
^sarL  is  a  bad  one ;  but  owing  to  ibc  general  nairowncss 


•  "  Witliin  ite  metnoty  cf  a  pmon,  now  eighlj  yean  of  age,  there 
WCrtpoljrtWD  cam  ID  ibe  pariah  of  Peabcya  iwar  CinlifSD :  ilcdgM 
^f  Cirt,  were  Uim  iLc  only  cariiagei.  Thejr  did  little  more  ihui  (o 
aunty  tome  un*li  quiniiiy  uf  dung  lo  iLc  adjoining  tpoit.  Lime  wa* 
unknown,  .lud  >ca-«uidi  iIjc  only  diitant  maaurr,  wu  citrird  on  botsp< 

back.    Thtre  are  now  in  ihe  saiuc  piriih  near  siity  cartt."— Ofjjiijf    . 

Jbfrt  tj  ZttAimtit;  p.  sa  t 
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of  the  bye«ro^(Is,  iliey  are  confined  in  tlicf  length  ol 
the  axletree,  And  are  obliged  to  make  the  body  of  the 
cart  too  long  for  the  breadth,  which  is  found  very  in- 
convenient in  an  uneven  country,  and  can  only  be  re- 
medied by  a  general  widening  of  the  foads/* 

ftlr.  llassall  liere,  tvith  great  deference  to  his  general 
information  upon  rural  afRiirs,  seems  to  confound 
causes  and  cffecls^  The  roads  of  the  I)imct»  of  'Car- 
diganshire, Pembrokeshire,  Sec.  are  not  tlie  cause  oi 
the  narrowness  of  their  carts,  but  the  reverse.  Ttic 
original  narrow  carts,  npon  an  axletree  permhthig 
only  four  feet  three  inches  between  the  tracks  of  the 
wheels,  in  a  long  course  of  use,  without  much  repair- 
ing  of  roads,  made  the  latter  impassable  for  carriages 
of  any  other  dimensions  :  so  tliat,  in  fact,  the  narrow* 
ness  of  the  original  carts,  is  the  cause  of  narrowness  of 
passage  in  roads,  in  the  tract  referred  to.  There  is 
scarcely  a  bye-road,  confined  between  fences  any 
where,  that  is  not  wide  enough,  properly  repaired,  by 
levelling  the  ruts,  &c.  to  admit  the  passage  of  car- 
riages of  the  common  or  proper  Icngtii  of  axletrees  in 
other  countries,  or  such  as  leave  from  4  ft.  10  in.  to  5  ft. 
between  the  tracks  of-  the  wlieds  :  even  were  these 
wheels  of  4ft.  Sin.  distance,  made  with  a  greater  dish, 
that  is,  according  to  the  mechanical  plirasc,  more  coni- 
cd  than  cylindrical,  the  carriage  laid  thereon,  with 
suitably  bevelled  sides,  would  contain  double  the  loads 
tliey  now  do. 

There  was  lately  an  apprehension,  that  the  legisla- 
ture would  interfere  in  converting  wheels,  being  sectiona 
of  cones,  into  those  being  sections  of  cylinders,  or 
without  any  dish.  Various  lengths  of  axletrees,  suit- 
able to  size  of  carriages,  and  weight  of  loads,  would 
probably  be  more  conducive  to  the  general  lefcmna* 

tioD 
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linn  iif  bad  ro;t(Io :  as  tlii-y  mast  or  necessity  be  altrsys 
ill  irpair,  ti»  nHmil  tlie  pnssagi!  of  diliWcnt  axU'trees  of 
iDcli  various  Iriigtlis,  aiul  \tliicli  could  not  powibly 
run  ill  tlif  snmo  Uutk. 

Tlie nnrrow  WiUli  c^rt abovc-menliDnetl,  is  drsCTilxxl 
in  llic  Original  Kfporl  of  CHnligiimitirf,  \i\  the  fulltn*- 
ing  terms:  *'Thi>  cans  are  small  and  heavy;  the  wheeli 
ijih«iglil,4fl.6iii.:  tiiiciiiirlKiss,  in  length,  r>  ft.  lOin.j 
br«n(lU>,  Sit.  10  in. ;  di-ptli,  1  ft.  'J{  m.  U cnrries olxHit 
16  bushels,  nml  is  diinvn  by  two  oxrn  and  two  horses 
a-brrast.  The  Iraci^  nf  the  whcelti,  4 ft.  Sin.  in  Iba 
clwir.  For  carrying  buy,  straw,  litggols,  wood,  &c.  ' 
a  kind  of  ciir  villi  a  benm  i^  used,  in  shape  like  llic 
carl,  but  liirgiT,  open  nl  each  end,  and  not  boarded. 
The  same  pair  of  winds  do  for  both,  bein;;  shillcd  a* 
occasion  nioy  rctjuirc"  This  open  iinboiitded  car,  it 
in  Use  in  other  parts,  in  Hadiiorsbire,  &c.  It  i» 
(here  called  gatiibaet  or  King-body,  tonsisting  only  of  i 
itie  ground  f'ramo  of  a  eati,  »iih  funr  poles,  one  nl 
each  corner,  and  a  sm^tll  railing  on  eurli  side,  oppo^ 
site  the  wheels.  A  slmft  h  uKaclied  lu  it  for  siiigls 
horses,  or  a  beam  fi>r  oxen  in  yokes.  ' 

Wv  Dcxt  conic  1(1  vehicles  of  more  modern  dale.  la 
the  progress  of  AgricuKnre,  in  the  most  rultivablfl 
tracts,  it  became  riecL'ssary  to  have  larger  wheel-car- 
■riages.  The  slate  of  the  roads  rendered  it  dithrnlt  to 
adopt  a  greater  length  of  axlclrce;  conse(|uai(]y  Mr. 
CuiDming*  seems  to  be  right,  that  this  gave  rise  tu  fhv 
fonnntion  of  conical  nheeV^  with  licnded  axlelrei's,  af- 
iording  a  wider  space  between  the  lop  than  the  bottom 
<t  A  pair  of  wheels,  so  as  to  admit  carriages  of  wide* 
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dimensions  upon  (lie  same  length  of  axletree.  The 
csirls,  indeed,  for  three  or  four  horses,  are  in  raanj 
places  too  large,  when  full  loaded,  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  animals  under  (he  shaft  or  the  pole;  and  morr 
especially  down  hills.  Thrse  large  carts,  as  well  as 
the  waggons,  are  of  (wo  sorts;  one  with  ripples  far 
liarreal  work,  &c.  the  other  bull  boarded  for  coal,  lime^ 
&c*  The  carts  will  take  from  two  tons  io  45  cwt«  of 
coal,  six  score  to  (he  hundred  weight,  and  the  wag^ 
gons  from  three  tons  to  three  tons  and  a  half,  or  more. 

A  great  variety  of  opinion  exis(s,  as  to  the  superior 
utility  of  carts  or  waggons  for  the  purposes  of  farming. 
In  many  parishes,  in  the  liills,  where  twenty  years  ago 
only  carts  vfv.re  to  l)e  seen,  now  almost  every  farmer, 
even  of  40/.  a  year  rent,  has  a  waggon.  Some  very 
light  ones  are  made  for  two  horses.  They  are  found 
safer  in  bringing  loads  of  hay  or  corn  from  sideland 
places,  where  carts  with  half  loads  would  scarcely  stand. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  teams  of  niodorate  strength^ 
in  carrying  lime  up-hill,  carts  have  the  advantage. 

Single- horse  Carts  gain  ground  but  slowly.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  \'ale  of  Towy,  several  years 
ago,  by  Lord  Robert  Seymour;  into  Cardiganshire, 
by  Thomas  «)()lines,  Esq.  ;  and  into  Brccknockshirei 
by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton. 

*^  My  one-horse  carts,  and  (he  harvest  bodies  to  pat 
on  the  same  wheels,  are  certainly  admirable  things,  and 
Tender  waggons  on  farms  quite  unnecessary.  I  think 
the  general  introduction  of  them,  would  be  both  an 
improvement  and  a  great  saving  ;  for  with  two  cartB^ 
and  two  harvest  tops,  the  whole  harvest  may  be  got 
in  with  (wo  or  four  horses;  whereas  in  the  common 
method,  two  waggons,  at  an  expense  of  forty  guineas 
each^  are  kept  on  each   farm,  besides  two  carts  for 

hauling 
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baoling  out  muck,  &c.  ivith  at  least  throe  horses  to 
each  waggon.  My  carts,  with  harvest  tops  complete, 
cost  tweuly  guineas  each,  and  one  horse  is  sufficient 
in  most  cases.  No  farm  under  300  acres  should  keep 
more  than  four  horses;  indeed  two,  with  proper  ma* 
nageipent,  is  sutTicIent,  provided  there  arc  no  jobs. 
The  Vy  cish  farmers,  in  general,  keep  too  many  horses : 
fewer  of  a  bctler  sort  would  do  their  work." — Sir  E. 
Jtamilion, 

In  Glamorganshire,  &c.  both  waggons  and  cnrts  for 
harvest-work,  have  curved  surboards  over  the  wheels,  si- 
milar to  those  in  scvenil  L]n<;lish  counties.  Wa^mmsof 
the  Gloucestershire  make,  are  here  and  there  to  be  met 
with.  In  some  instances,  we  observed  a  chain  hooked 
to  ei|cb  end  of  tlic  fore  axle,  and  passing  through  a 
link  under  each  side  of  the  shaft,  with  rings  at  the  ends^ 
to  which  the  second  or  pin- horse  was  hooked,  instead 
of  being  hooked  to  the  shaft,  like  the  hind  horse*  This 
is  supposed  to  Ik*  an  improvement  in  draught. 

Dimensions  of  a  lime  waggon  of  the  middling  size, 
in  the  Vale  of  U^k : 

St,    In, 

Height  of  (he  hind  wheel,    ....m.....  5  4 

Height  of  the  fore  wheel,    ..••...• 4  S 

Difference,  • 1  2 

Height  of  chest  base,  hind  part,  3  7{- 

lleight  of  chest  base,  forepart, 3  4 

T^weep) ..••••••••••.  V  at 

liCngth  of  chest,     ^ 11  0 

Depth  of  bolstering  to  the  centre  of  the  axle. 
Hind-end,   . . 0  lOf 

Bthmoe  of  sweep,  • ••..•••..• .*..••.,.•....—    0    3^ 

>•  WALES.]  V  Breadth 
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Brcndlh  oftlieolirsl,  rorc-crid  at  lop, »»..  J  4 

at  bollom, 3  3 

Breadth  of  tliccln'sl,  at  the  liiiKl-end,  (op,  ....  3  b 

■ ntbulloni 3  4 

Depth  of  lliecbest,  fdrc-eml,  —...... ._. 1  7 

Drplh  of  the  chest,  l>iii(]-eii(I,  .-.-.._ \  G 

Load  oflimc,  filtiiic  ihe^Iiest,  about  14  barreh  of 
ISO  gallons  rach:  luttd  uf  time,  volt  pited,  tiboDt  \9 
barrels  or  5-10  g-jlimis.  Hippies  are  added  fisr  hartcBt- 
work,  &c. 

The  poles  to  which  oxen  are  yoked,  are  in  K>m« 
instances  of  extraonlinary  dimciisioiis.  We  mrasuml 
one,  attached  to  n  cart,  near  Cowbridge :  it  seemed 
(o  be  an  entiri?  tree,  H'k-clecl  with  some  rare,  with  its 
forked  end  pinned  tu  the  axle:  il  was  Vi\  feet  long, 
S4  inches  circumference  in  (he  inidilk,  making  Sf 
cubic  fi-et.  If  such  a  pole  l>e  allowed  lo  act  as  a  Icvcr^ 
its  great  length  lends  (u  Kghten  the  weight  upon  the 
necks  of  the  oxcii,  in  a  greater  degree  than  a  shaft  of 
it  shorter  dale  upon  the  back  of  a  horse. 

Irish  curs  (ceir  gwt/ddtlig)  are  common  in  Breck* 
nockUiire,  and  a  f<.'w  other  purls.  They  are  coaTc- 
iiient  lo  carry  grnin  (o  (he  niarkit  or  the  null,  or  small 
loads  of  any  kind.  In  pecnliar  silualiuiis  (hey  are  r»* 
commendable  for  liarvi>8t-»urk,  on  aeconnt  of  tlieeX' 
pedition,  and  lightness  of  roping.  The  fore-port  of  tbe 
car  consists  of  a  light  cratch,  iip(.-ning  and  closEng  by 
means  of  pivots  turning  iu  tlie  btiaft  or  frame  of  lite 
citr  on  each  side,  lo  ihc  lop  of  which  is  fastened  ■ 
roiw,  tightencil  cx|>ediliuusly,  the  length  of  the  load^ 
by  nieaaii  of  |>egs  in  a  revolving  cylinder,  frxed  in  the 
liindcr  ciatcb  t  (he  rope»  ia  tighteuu^  the  load,  fold* 
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sround  the  cylinder,  simihr  to  Hint  of  a  common 
chc<'se  press.  Wt:  have  seen  it  used  as  a  sociable,  CO- 
vercd  wilh  it  (nriiuuiin,  and  cliairs  placed  iiuidc,  by 
a  farmer,  .conveying  liis  family  to  church,  in  rainy 
vcaLhcf. 

Tile  old  cnrlii  Lave  llic  sidi's  of  (lie  Itasc  frame  ofono 
piece  with  ihebliafl.  Of  late,  ihe  shafts  are  detach- 
able parts,  like  those  of  tumbrils  or  dung-carts  :  the 
liixly  of  the  cart  bctn;^  fasloned  lo  the  shaft  by  means  of 
hasps  nD(I  stapUn,  which  are  let  loose,  to  tumble  out  at 
once  loads  nf  stone,  liinc,  or  coal.  Tln-y  are  prefff- 
uble  bIbo,  on  account  of  limber  of  short  lengths  being 
fhenper  to  make  thorn ;  and  one  part  being  out  of  re- 
pair, docs  not  render  Ihe  niher  useless. 


SECT.  IV. — FORMATION  OF  WHEELS. 


Sot  being  convinced  by  the  masterly  reasoning  of 
Ihcorelh;  mcrhanics,  who  liave  exposed  the  impro- 
priety uf  usinc  wheels  whose  rims  form  sections  of 
cones,  (he  rural  wheelwriglils  arc,  to  a  man,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Ihe  i1oj;nins  of  llie  pupils  of  Kuclid.  One 
wheelwriffht  in  particular,  in  whom  we  had  foimd  a 
more  than  common  share  of  natural  intellect,  canght 
fire  at  the  idia,  that  his  tavonrilc  conical  whivl  was  to 
Iw  proscribed  by  law,  and  that  all  wheels  made  after  a 
certain  period,  were  to  be  without  any  dish,  that  is, 
secliuns  of  perfect  cylindtrs ;  "  fVhal"  said  he,  *'  and 
Ma$  svch  an  act  passed)'"  On  being  answered  in  the 
sflirmative,  *'  Then  1  am  san-,"  he  replied,  "  there 
"Was  not  one  wheelwright  among  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  time."  He  argued,  that 
t  2  "  ibe 
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'  lliesjiokcs  of  cyHndrical  wheels,  in  ii  Iciigtll     

niidcr  great  prcKsurc,  would  lie  more  apt !»  chiiRirltk 
lIiL'  stocks,  than  liiow:  of  coiiicul  wheels,  which  cunli> 
iiui- firm  as  long  nslliey  retitin  their  originul  duh  «t 
Ciist,  but  arc  wcMkcnnl  liy  lln:ir  iipproxinialioii  lo  tti*^ 
cylimhic  form,  lo  whi^li  tlicy  havu  rt  Inideucjr." 
Here,  we  wbwrvcd,  (hiil  he  liaii  madr  ii  coiicwwioii 
which  mililalcd  iigiiinnl  lii?<  irwii  hypmliesis.  He  Air- 
llicr  cMicnlnl,  that  "  in  (i.\Lii^  ii  beiidcd  r.\1«  in  a  co- 
nical |iair  ef  whci'Is,  it  musl  l>c  so  fixed,  that  the 
wheeb  would  be  two  ihcIm's  and  a  half  witltT  asunder 
behind  timn  before,  ma>e  or  \n-i  itccordiiig  lo  the  disti ; 
two  inches  niiil  n  ludf  beiii^  tlie  adopted  e<]uivnlcnt  to 
a  pair  of  wheehi  five  feel  high,  and  hw  fool  wider  at 
lop  than  bottom  ;  and  this  luirruwiiig  the  ividlh  before, 
was  to  counleract  the  (cttdene y  of  ihe  wheels  to  abrade 
against  the  outer  sides  of  ruin,  Sec.  Iti  llii'ir  revolution. " 
He  nevertheless  cmilinued  to  lUiiiiitain  llic  sii|N;riuritf 
of  bis  conicnl  wha-ls,  nnd  aaid,  "  Ihey  would  bo 
found  more  steady  under  a  given  weigh! ;  the  c^Ko- 
dricpl  would  be  more  apt  In  be  overliirnul  ipi  parlicu- 
tar  iilnntioiis — silualiont  (he  (■.xclaimed  uilli  some 
WcMi  warmth]  very  diflerent  from  a  level  tabic, 
or  a  Mit'iolhly  iiieliiit-d  plane,  where  llie  plans  and 
models  of  liie  th(t>risls  ;irc  usually  exhibited.  Cy- 
lindrical wheels  are  lo  be  eunstdrred  as  perpcnrltcu- 
lar  props  on  eneh  side  of  a  lond  :  conieal  wheels  have 
tlit^ir  lower  spokes  indiniiig  but  very  liClle  from  the 
perpnidiculnr,  but  that  little  is  the  natural  ami  most 
eflectual  position  of  a  prop.  You,  and  your  Mr. 
Cumming,  nnd  your  House  of  Commons,  may  laugh 
at  mr,  but  you  cannot  browbeat  me  easily  out  of  my 
opinion,  Hint  cylindrical  wheels  will  not  do  in  all 
tuali»n&.     They  ntll  not  m  rfadlty  give  way 
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•stades,  they  niiist  climb  up  every  stonci  &c.;  and, 
in  our  roods  here,  they  would  soon  be  shaken  again 
into  spokes  and  fellies.      You  compare  the  drawing 
•of  a  dished  pair  of  MhceU,  boxing  freely  about  every 
obstacle,  to  the  dragging  of  a  conical  garden  roller  i 
How  droll  some  fellows  argue!     The  comparison  is 
absurd,  when  all  properties  and  circumstances  in  both 
cases  are  considered.     I  again  nifirm,  that  our  wheels 
with  a  dish,  call  them  by  what  hard  name  you  please, 
made  mathematically  true  to  the  shape  of  tlie  axis  on 
which  tliey  revolve,  turn  as  tV(Tly  upon  the  ground^ 
where  all  obst«iclrs  and  all   friction  are  to  be  met  with, 
and  only  there,  as  any  cylindrical  wheels  whatever.  The 
lower  spoke  on  which  the  weight  rests,  is  nearly  perpendi- 
cular (o  the  base  on  which  the  wheel  revolves ;  thebiass 
or  inclination  from  the  perpendicular,  is  in  that  part 
?of  the  wheel  which  revolves  in  th-e  air^  and  our  Welsh 
Tiirisso  pure,  that  it  gives  but  very  faint  resistance 
indeeil.'' 

We  admired  the  ingenuity  of  the  wheelwright's  rea- 

soning,  thoui^h  wo   were   not  convinced  by  his  argu»* 

inents.      He    proceeded — **  These  gentlemen  of   the 

4owa  declaim  against   tlic  use  of  six  or  eight   inch 

iwheels  having  rounded  surfaces,  with  three  parallel 

iron   bindings;  and  say,  that  these  ^  having  not  aa 

^qtial  bearing  on  all  thcMr  rims,  but  bear  on  a  narrow 

par-t  of  the  middle,  and  contrived  to  evade  tlie  wise 

Kvgulaiions  of  the  legislature  with   respect  to  broad 

Vfhecis,    are  still  more  destructive  than  flat  conical 

^Vj^^ls;  as  they  plough  up  the  roads.*    Now  let  these 

^»ntlemen,  so   fond  ot'  experiments,  try  the  matter  of 

#act;    not  with  models  made  of  quarter-inch   boards 

^pon  a  mahogany  table,  but  with   loaded  carriages 

Hipon  two  kinds  of  wheels,  one  with  flat^  the  otlier  with 

r  3  rounded 
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rounded  surfaces,  upon  any  kind  of  soil,  hardened 
cjUij  or  sward,  and  see  which  would  cut  the  surface 
most.  The  round  sur faced  wheels  would  press  bard, 
and  by  repeatedly  going  over  the  same  ground,  would 
cut  the  surface ;  but  (be  fl^t  surfaced  wheels,  by  the 
operation  of  their  edges,  would  put  (he  surface  at  tba 
very  onset/' — X>,  H. 


Hating  gone  over  (he  chief  implicments,  ploughsi 
harrows,  and  carts,  we  come  ne^t  to  a  long  list  of 
new  implements  and  coined  namcis — drilling-machines^ 
couch-rakes,  cultivators,  extirpators,  tormentors,  rol- 
lers, &c.  which,  in  several  varieties  have  been  in- 
troduced, here  and  there,  by  gentlemen  improvers 
and  some  spirited  tenants.  The  description  of  tfajs 
most  worthy  of  notice,  together  with  that  of  thrashing 
and  winnowing-machines,  is  reserved  for  Chap.  VII. 
on  Arable  Land^  tillage,  crops,  and  management,  &c. 

Weeding  Implements  in  corn-fields,  are  rcapingr 
hooks ;  bended  hooks  about  two  inches,  with  wooden 
forks  ;  wooden  pincers  to  draw  up  the  root  and  all, 
Scc^l  and  in  grass  lands,  docks  are  by  some  eradicated 
with  the  well-known  prongcd-lcvcr  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Chqff'CuUers  of  various  kinds  and  prices  arc  used* 
There  is  one  at  the  Pendaron  iron-works,  worked  by 
a  large  water-wheel,  supplying  with  provender  seventy 
horses  working  in  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron.  Mr- 
Morgan,  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  near  Newcastle  Emr 
lyn,  on  the  Teiyy,  is  of  a  mechanical  turn ;  and  by  tlM 
means  of  an  overshot  wheel  on  a  small  stream,  haq 
fconstructed  machinery  for  the  various   purposes  of 

grinding 
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corn)  malt,  bruising  oafs,  cutting  straw^ 
I>c»«jn(llng  furze,  ami  thrashing-corn*  His  reason  for* 
lj<?<jr  €)ming  a  farmer  was,  that  the  country  was  too 
Iie^  Ijhy  for  Dontors  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  their  pto^ 
fess^ioiu  One  of  his  patients  had  lately  attained  her 
htirsdrcd  and  third  year:  he  bad  sererat  upwards  of 
^  !:■  undrcd  ye<irs  old . 

oo  great  a  complication  of  supposed  convenieneei^ 

superinduce  other  inconveniences,  much  greater 

*li«^w^  those  arising  from   more  simple  plans.     Fasti* 

^i^^cisly  refined  and  complicated  improvements,  very 

^ft^«i  defeat  the  ends  proposed  by  them,  and  become 

mbrances  instead  of  conveniences. 

C^Sbmorganshire  may  truly  be  considered  as  the  Ar* 

ia  of  Wales.     Not  only   its  music,  poetry,  cus- 

I,  and  manners,  bear  marks  of  the  peculiar  simp1i« 

^*^y  of  the  pastoral  age,  but  s(mie  of  its  implements  of 

husbandry,  alsoseem  to  have  been  continued  from  a  very 

^■^oient  period.     And  this  appears  to  be  (he  more  ex* 

*  ""^ordinary,  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  parts  of  NVale* 

^'^at   underwent  the  Norman  yoke,  and  can  be  ac* 

^^Unted  for  only  by   the  policy  adopted   by  Fitzba- 

"^oii    and    his  deputy  pillager,  being  different  from 

^•^^l  pursued  by  the  invaders  of  Pembrokediire,  where 

^hffi   Welsh  language,  national  manners  and  charactcri 

l^si'^e  been   entirely   annihilated.     Tlic  valleys  of  the 

^-'S  Ion,  the  Taaff,  and  the  Homney,&c.  resound  in  spring 

^^tl  autumn  with  the  ploughboys*  songs,  chearing  their 

^^'^i  to  labour.     Mr.  Marshall,  in  bis  Rural  Economy 

*^f   the  West  of  England,  notices  that  the  plooghboy 

^«erc  drives  his  oxen  with  a  kind  of  tune,  resembling 

^Hie   cathedral  chaunt.     These  kindred  tunes  on  eacb 

**^^  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  Rans  des   Vaches  of 

k  IHe  Swiss,  seem  to  be  relics  of  the  true  pastoral  age. 

\         "Hie  Glamorgao  plolighboys*  song  consists  of  detached 

■I      "    "" 
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stanzas  of  four  lines  of  seven  syllables  eaoh ;  soma 
moral,  some  amatory^  and  others  containing  meteoio* 
logical  observations  on  the  weather,  and  other  laral 
subjects.  To  every  stanza  is  attached  a  kind  of  aitli* 
phony,  or  chaunting  chorus,  seemingly  addressed  to 
the  oxen,  in  their  own  dialect.  These  truly  simple 
and  original  pastorals  are  not  confined  to  the  plough* 
boys;  for  tlie  dairy-maids  also  sing  varieties  of  stanzas, 
ivith  a  chorus  at  the  conclusion  of  each,  invoking  tlic 
cow  to  stand  qnictly,  and  jsrive  her  milk  readily  whilst 
she  is  chewing  her  cud.  The  miller*s  boy  also,  whilst 
he  is  ciirryiiig  his  customers*  grist  to  the  mill,  strains 
his  organs  in  chaunting  the  praise  of  his  master's  Ikh 
uesty,  &c.  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanxai 
gives  notice  of  his  approach  by  the  blast  of  his  horn. 

The  more  peculiar  implements  of  Glamorganshirei 
are  the  rakes  and  shovels.  Mr.  E.  W.  has  not  nOi* 
ticed  this  kind  of  rake  in  any  part,  save  in  this  county 
and  Monroouthithire.  The  tine  arc  double  the  length 
of  those  of  common  rakes,  being  driven  through  the 
head,  so  as  to  be  of  equal  length  on  each  side.  The 
head  makes  a  bevel  angle  with  the  handle,  and  not  % 
right  angle,  as  the  common  rakes  of  other  countries. 
At  work,  the  acute  anglp  formed  by  the  head  aiK} 
handle,  is  always  next  the  person  using  it ;  and  th^ 
advantage  of  it  is,  that  he  need  not  step  his  foot 
backward  at  every  reach.  At  the  end  of  the  row, 
when  he  turns  back  and  changes  his  hand,  he  must 
also  turn  the  side  pf  the  rake,  so  «is  to  have  the  obtusp 
angle  always  farthest  from*  him.  Common  rakes  have 
their  tine  inclining  inward,  so  as  to  run  smoothly  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but  these  bevel-headed 
rakes  have  their  tine  at  right. angle  with  the  square  of 
the  head,  .and  perhaps  consequently  more  objection- 
able i  notwithstanding  either  Itheur  superiority,  or  tife 
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tf-^gutuHy  or  (licir  malic,  cniiscs  them  lobe  sent  for 
I  C^  some  parts  of  Englniid.  Thetino  may  be  fixed 
t      ^Bs  to  incline  inwnrtl  on  butli  siili.*s. 

^F^ar^  siuhbk'-rali^s,  smut:   willi  wooden,  and  some 

i  ^   Ml  bi-nt  iron   (inc,  iirr  in   use  on   not,  biirler,  and 

■^.^■m^oit  wbmf  sliibblcs  and  liny  grnuntl.     The  wooden 

V^«:!«  cost   rrniii  3s.  to  5i:,;   the  iroii-Uiicd  rakes  alwiit 

10.^_  Gd.     Thry  are  commonly  cnllcd  fic^/-rakes.     The 

wolojrr  of  the  term  is  dispnti'd  ;  soine  saying  tliey 

«alli'd  /i(7/.rakps,  Ix'canw;  Ihcy  devilhht^  rol)  (lie 

Ti>f  their  cURlomary  {Mrquifeite  ofleasingor  glcnn- 

**^K'    5  iiihrrs  deriving  llie   Icrm  from  the  Welsh  Ae/'t, 

**       Jl^alhcr  or  cullirct  togcllii-r.     Slovenly  icnping  first 

'*=  <^a»iiii>iml  thejic   rakes  on    wheal  »tiibldcs.     Tlio  poor 

■■"^     injund  by  (hem  ;  and  Ihc  Takings  when  colkcled 

'^     V*«aps,  dirt,  ktnblilc,  iteid  nil,  arc  of  i neons iJcrablu 

^*^1*A«.     On  (Kit  iind  barley  blubhlcs  they  do  well,  and 

■**<*    (Hi  bruxhcfi  of  clover,  rye-grass,  &c. 

-C*lic  pala  of  the  Romans  is  still  preservctl  in  (he 

'*'^*J«il(  p4t,  from  which  is  the  verb  palu,  to  dig.     U 

'^^■*suU  of  a  cli'fLof  ton>i;li  wood,  formed  into  a  bundle, 

*•***   I  squurc  bend  cdgi-d  wiili  stet^Ied  iron.     Il  is  now 

*^  vrH    into  the   niountuins   by  the  more  useful  iron 

P  ■  '%  tc^  spade.    The  Cilamorgnn  shovel  is  a  handy  tool  for 

'^**'titig  con)po^t  manures,  gr;ivel,  loose  soil,  &c.     It 

'^     a.    roniidish  iron-sleckil  plate,  with  a  sharp  point, 

■ubiing  the   sp:ule  ace   upon  cards*,  Mitli  a  long 

'^*'<"Vt.'d  handle,  by  which    the  men  are  much  cased  at 

'"^fk,  having  scarcely   any   occasion    to  bend    ihcir 

■^^cks  at  all.     Shovels  on   ibis  principle  are  on  sale  in 

*  Od  cJd  Cirdi,  [he  ronn  of  th;  tuit  c:iI1cd  ifaJi,  u  that  of  a  jiivtl:  on 
Q  unl^  the  miken  hare   adopted  >  tuppy  impnrvtmpni,  evca 
;i(le,  hy  luLittiiuiiog  the  tiueifoAKC  lot  iht  otil  rtrvlite. 

England 
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England  as  well  as  North  Wales ;  but  their  bandki 
are  much  shorter  than  those  of  Glamorgan.  Whea 
three  or  four  men  are  at  busy  work  in  filling  the  same 
cart,  the  long  shovel  seems  to  have  the  advantage. 
as  the  men  are  not  so  liable  to  interrupt  each  other^ 
being  able  to  throw  the  soil,  &c.  with  greater  ease^  to 
a  greater  height  and  greater  distance. 
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ENCLOSING— FENCES— GATES. 


SECT.    f. — ENCLOSING* 

IN  several  parts  of  the  district,  enclosures  are  of 

ancient  date,  even  co-eval  uritb  the  6rst  gliropae 

^^  .^  lie  dawn  of  Agriculture.    The  country  being  then 

^txitire  forest,  the  area  selected  for  tillage  was  ridded^ 

'^^  ing  a  surrounding  line,  frequently  of  no  dctcrmioate 

^'^•►S^c,  for  fence  and  boundary*     In  tracts  niore  open, 

'^^^     Tacant  spaces  between  clumps  of  bushes  were  filled 

^  1^     ^th  dead  fences  of  slakes  and  trowse,  or  wattle* 

as  the  transplanting  of  strong  quicks  or  staggaids 

not  then  a  common  practice,  a  straight-line  fence 

Bioobject,  when  a  growing  quick  was  in  view  a  iew 

/^'•"^Is  to  the  right  or  left.     This  method  of  enclosing, 

l^^'formed  at  various  times,  by  different  persons,  ao- 

^^^Mnts  for  the  great  irregularity  of  shape  which  old 

^"^<^losures  frequently  exhibit. 

"^his  enclosed  tract  includes  the  counties  of  Brecon, 

^^xtnarthen,  Glamorgan*,  and  Radnor,  with  the  more 

parts  of  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke. 


^ Olamorganiliire  seemt  to  have  been  enclosed  from  remote  times: 
*^'  *k  Gwilym  ttp  of  it,  about  the  year  1380,  thui — 

**  Gwlad  dan  gaead  yn  gywair, 
Lie  Bod  gwych  Uawn  yd  a  gwair.*' 
^  ^  A  coontry  enclosed  in  good  order ;  a  place  of  great  note,  abound- 
K  in  com  and  hay. 

*:!  The 


The  common  wastes,   hitbcrlo  unenclosed  by  acts  of 
parliaracot  or  otherwise,  of  course  remain  open. 

Much  of  (he  western  coasts  of  the  coanties  of  Car* 
digaii  and  Pembroke  is  still  open.  The  present  naked« 
ncss  of  this  maritime  tract  is  not  easily  accoontcd  for, 
as  it  is  asserted  by  authority,  not  easily  refuted,  that 
St.  Bride's  Bay,  and  other  parts,  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
naked  tract,  were  once  forests  of  wood*.  Now,  the 
table-land  along  the  wliolc  western  coast,  excepting  a 
few  sheltered  dingles,  and  recent  plantations  and  enclo- 
'sercfi,  is  entirely  destitute  of  woods  and  hedges,  so 
much  so,  that  a  companion  of  ours  jeeringly  obscr?ed 
on  the  spot— ^^  Here,  crimes  must  pass  unpunished^ 
because  wood  for  gallows  cannot  be  procured,  nor  even 
a  switch  to  beat  a  dog.** 

However,  in  these  parts,  enclosures  are  slowly  pro- 
gressive, which  will  appear  by  the  following  contrut 
of  statements  at  different  periods.  Mn  Greorge  Oweoi 
who  wrote  in  the  Jatt<;r  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
says— 

"  This  part  (Pembrokeshire)  is  naked  of  wood  and 
shelter,  bare  champion  groundo, .  with  few  hedges  or 
iiiclosures  to  be  found  ;  by  reason  whereof  the  hus- 
tmndmen  arc  forc(xl  to  keep  herds  for  their  cattle,  and 
that  in  greater  numbers  than  other  counties  in  England 
do,  or  that  they  themselves  need ;  for  I  have  by  good 
accompt  nombrcd  three  thousand  young  people  to  be 
brought  up  continually  in  herding  of  cattle  within  this 
shire,  who  are  put  to  tliis  idle  education  when  they 
first  come  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  where  th^y 


*  Girald.  Itin.—Drayton  in  PolyoIbion.-~0.  0.*t  Hist,  of  Pembr.  la 
Cambr.  Register.^Malkin's  Tour,  &c. 
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Cire  thr  piirgatorie  of  alternate  heat  and  cold,  until 

attain  twenty  or  twcnty-four  years  of  age^  vrhen 

tlvc-3r  are  sticceeiled  by  others  in  their  turns.'* 

I  #■   another  place  this  viriter  athls — ^^  One  of   the 

cl^lil  wants,  and  not  the  least  inconvenience  of  Pern* 

brol^cshire,  is  the  want  of  viclosuresj  whereby  a  mul« 

tit.«jcleof  towardly  young  wittes  are  spoyled,  by  ini'* 

Vlc>3r  ing  Iheui  to  lie  herchs  ;  spoyling,  in  that  idle  trade, 

botli  outwardly  theire  sliiipe  of  body,  and  iuwardly  the 

gtfkes  of  the  mynde/' 

The  annotation  of  John  Lewis,  Esq.  about  the  year 

1700,  U|K>n   the  foregoing  account,    is  as  follows :— - 

**  I'enibrokeshirc  now,  though  there  be  too  much  cham« 

F^i^n,  still  is  so  much  altered  by  inclosuresy  that  it  is 

not  liable  to  the  same  censure  as  it  might  haVe  merited 

in  Queen  Elisabelirs  days.'* 

I^rom  ibis  latter  dale,  enclosures  became  more  and 

n^ore   common.     Betwien  the  years  1750  and    1760, 

^lioK>  parishes  were  enduM^d  by  common  consent. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  the  Original  Report  of  Cardiganshire, 

(i7$)4,  p.  13),  says — "  Most  of  the  land  in  Cardigan 

I^OMrer,  is  either  enclosed  or  enclosing.    Since  the  peace 

^^     1763,   considerable  enclosures   have   been   made." 

Cardigan  Upper  is  much  more  ojxjn ;  it  is  nevertheless 

Tapidly  improving.     Travellers   who  from  thirty  to 

furtjr  years  ago,  remembered  the  road  from  Tal  y  Bont 

^•*  the  Machynlleth  road  to  Aberystwyth  entirely  opeup 

"^Uhout  scarcely  an  intervening  shrub,  excepting  the 

"^^HhIs  and  hedges  on  Gogerddan  demesne,  now  find  a 

Vising  alteration,  in  having  the  road  lined  on  botli 

•^^j  the  whole  length  of  the  route,  by  flourishing 

^*^%es.     What  these  hedges  and  fences  consist  of,  in 

iVis  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  district,  will  appear  in 

(Iw  next  Section. 
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hostages  of  Enclosing. — "  No  difference  < 
nioR  arista  as  to  iW.  utility  of  divtcliiig  and  rnclcMl^ 
npcn  .un\  commnti  Cik\<\  lariil  in  gnKrnl ;  and  it  i*  evi- 
dent dial  po|)iiUilioti  is  coiisiderubly  increased  tlierifU.v. 
Tlic  value  of  tbc  land  incrcahca  by  being  e»cl>Med,  in 
propurliuii  to  iIk'  siit>su]ijL-nl  treatment  it  rcariT<%  ;  bnt 
upon  an  avcrii;;e,  it  is  fiioiiv|it  to  le  mortr  Ilinn  donlil? 
its  originul  vnliit-.  Tlic  Taices  ulinir  U-'iR-fil  tlic  laiidy 
by  giving  sIicUi't  \a  it.  Tlic  liii&liinidnian  inaniires 
witli  a  certainly  nf  rcnpini;  flie  fruit  of  liis  liibouf,  and 
Ihc  [Kodnco  nud  slock  axvs  cunscqiiciitly  improved  in 
at  least  a  twofold  dcgra;."— 7l/r,  J/utsalt,  in  CaermoT' 
then,  p.  SI  ;  Pembroki;,  p.  20. 

The  neccboiiy  of  nllotiing  and  enclosing  opm  fidda, 
will  appear  very  evident  from  tlic  annexed  ekctcli  ofn 
number  uf  quillilsof  ojienland  lately  taken  in  a  tract  of 
excellent  barley  koiI  on  the  i>eA-coast  of  Cardiganshire. 
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8onic  quillets  are  not  above  CO  yards  long  by  about 
SU  broad.  Such  minuli;  division  and  mixture  of  pro* 
[MTly,  arc  evidently  thu  efiid  of  the  deservedly  Bbo- 
fished  gavelkind  tenure.  Tlie  inconvenience  in  til- 
lage, laying  down  in  clover,  &c.  is  made  raorc  ma- 
nifest by  supposing,  a  tiling  notnt  all  improbable,  thai 
quillets  numbered  I,  5,  and  7,  belong  to  A  ;  aumbers 
5,  4,  iind  6,  (o  B  ;  numbers  3  and  8,  to  C,  Sic.  For- 
tunately for  the  occupiers,  this  tract  is  part  of  the 
lotdsbip  of  JJanddcwi  lirevi,  foi  (lie  dividing  and 
enclosing 
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pnclosingoruliicli,  an  Act  is  to  be  passed  in  the  present 
( I8ISJ  Session  of  Pailiainimt. 

Sovt'ral  irul:irici'!i  inif^Iit  be  adiiiiccJ  of  similar  ad* 
mixliirra  uf  [iroperly  in  opL'n  fiL-lds.  In  tite  brst  en- 
cloBcd  piitls  of  llic  country,  in  niimbcTs  of  parialies, 
iherc  still  esisi*  "ii«  piece  cntlcd  Alues  y  Itati,  »o 
cnllcd  from  Its  vicinity  tti  the  pnrisli  cliurcli,  which 
comists  of  a  very  ijicojivtnicnt  niinilxr  of  tjuillets  of 
all  sizes,  and  lK-ti>it<riiig  to  R-vcral  ijersons.  Whi'rt- 
crer  acts  uf  cnclosnie  lake  place,  these  come  under  ihc 
.  co^izance  of  tho  (^ammii-^oncr. 

In  the  northern  and  m  rlli-wcslern  parts  of  the  dis- 
trici,  as  lotii;  as  ihey  ntmaiiH-d  open,  labourers  victK 
obligi'dto  iitigrule  to  llic  Goullicm  and  eastern  parts  in 
icarcli  ofempUiynienl,  of  niiiclilliey  iiuir  find  enough 
at  home,  sine*;  I'lictubures  Imvi-  taken  place. 

Seciiiity  against  dcprcduliuDs  of  unitnals,  is  ii  great 
enconragcmcnt  (o  tillage.  We  of  course  we  now  very 
large  quantities  ui' corn  riilsed,  ulicreonly,  someyears 
ago,  a  few  slitep  and  cattle  i>f  inferior  and  stunted 
brocdb  slraggltil  in  a  lialf-staived  coiidition  ;  for  hay, 
or  any  other  winter  fodder,  could  not  be  raised,  or 
otlierwi^  procured,  in  any  considerable  quantities. 
But  now,  in  addition  to  Ihc  more  than  treble  quantity 
of  corn,  Ihc  number  and  value  of  stuck  has  increased 
1o  more  than  double  nliat  (hey  »ere  before.  The  poor 
arc  now  employed,  who  were  before  maiutaiiicd  by 
parbhcs  equally  poor :  farmern  that  heretofore  hardly 
procured  a  scanty  subsistence,  now  iH'gin  1o  find  them- 
tclves  io  the  way  of  making  decent  fortunes  ;  and  those 
who  have  to  purchase,  find  plenty  to  be  had  for  their 
raoney  at  the  very  next  doors,  excepting  in  ycorg  wlua 
KMcily  of  corn  becomes  geneml. 

ttCT. 


Ibe  uf  llin-e  Kinds:  1.  Qi>ick  luxl^rs;  9.  alSB 
walU  ;  aiitt  3.  Nakeil  koiI  fi-na^,  or  atomi.  iiiiil  !.(xU  in 
ntteniute  iaycrs,  calicil  cloildiuit  moellan,  or  bald 
fences. 

I.  Quick  fiedgex  consul  of  tliL-  rollouhig  varu.'li«» 
ofwiKKl,  iiiKlLTw-nd,  blirul»,  &,c. 

I.  Hawthorn   (crata'gui  arj/cantfia)   of  (litee    or 
four  vnrictii's.     ll  is  niUiiml  tu  nil  j^ixid  soils,  espcci- 
allj  lliiit  upon   limestone :  oUi  iVnci-b  in   ihe   Vale  of 
Glamurguri  are  mostly  comiwsi-J  of  il;    it  b  raised  in 
vast  qwiiititii^  irt  iiiirMrica  for  new  fcnci's  in  luoiit  parta   . 
of  tlic  district.     XofivtllutnmliDg  its  liir^i  eruvtih  oti    \ 
good  soiU,  wliecv  il  is  considered  ns  ;i  fiiifi  grained  wood    ' 
for  cabinet  work,  asd  springs  u|t  like  vittiis   in  abun- 
dance on   old  paslnri.'s ;  it  is  ni-v(-tt)ieli.%3   rnnknl  hj    , 
fanners  amoDg  the  Iiarilier  qnickst-tK,  tu  Ite  giliiiited  in 
cold  npl.ind  situations,  where  llie  curnnion  huzel  wauld 
starve.     Whether  dilTereiici-  iti  size  of  Iree  and  leaf,   . 
and  in  colour  of  flowers,  constiliile  luiessenliul,  orotdy    i 
an  nccidintal  variety,  we  do  not  know  :  there  ja  Iiow-   . 
ever  one  dwarfish   kinil;  fuller  of  spines  llian  otlicrB>  . 
am?  it  of  course  better  for  fences. 

S.  Ulnck-lhorn  {piutius  spinoio)  in  sfvcral  viiriettct;    | 
makes  one  of  the  must  ini|)enetrablcof  rviicfs;  lofbrior  J 
to  hawthorn  only  in   propagating  its  species  by  numo*  < 
rous  suckers  in  pasture-lands  adjutnin;;.     Hnt  (his  oidjr 
inconvenience  it  occasions,  makes  amends  by  its  fence 
being  always  thick  at  bottom ;  so  that  if  the  i>od  bank  - 
of  two  or  three  feet  high  be  regalarly  trimmed,  tlie 
todsnlU  soon  be  covered  with  black-tborn  ;  so  as  for 
CTCT  idU'r  to  render  unnecessary  the  unsightly  appor-  - 
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mice,. and  the  frequcnilj  recurring  trouble  of  renewing 

the  sod  fence.     It  is  more  precarious  in  transplantation 

than  the  hawthorn,  owing   to  the  fewness  of  its  rooty 

fibres.     The  horizontal  spur  or  heel  root,    is  easily 

crashed   by  being  grubbed  up,    which   tends   much 

to  its  decay.      It,  however,   well  managed,  endures 

transplanting  late  in  the  season,  even  when  in  blossom* 

better  than  most  of  the  hedge  tribe.     David  Thomas, 

the  Welsh  topographer,    about   1720,  commends  the 

Pembrokeshire  farmers  for  their  black-thorn  fences*. 

3*  Crab-tree,  or  wild  apple  (pyrus  malus)  of  two 
"varieties.     The  first  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  seeds 
«if  cultivated  apples,  casually  sown  by  birds  and  ap* 
2>lC'*^at^n  in  hedges,  &c.     This  grows  to  a  very  large 
Cree,  which  is  frequently  sawn  into  plnnks  and  boards 
or  various  purposes.     Its  fruit  is  of  several  Vtirieties, 
ntermcdiate  lM*tween  the  sourest  crab,  and  the  least 
latable  cultivated   apple;  and  by  proper  raanagc- 
eni^  makes  excellent  cyder,  being  highly   vinous, 
nd  a  strong-bodied  liquor  when  arrived  at  a  mature 
^re.     The  second  is  the  true  and  indigenous  wild  crab, 
^s  growth  is  less,  and  its  fruit  much  smaller  and  more 
^id,    than  those  of  the  former  variety.      It  is  also 
uch  more  spinous,  and  consequently  a  much  better 
'^zimponento^  fences.     When  raisrd  for  the  purpose  in 
nursery,  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  the  seed  from 
c  true  wild  crab   tree,  and  not  from  mongrel  half- 
plc  IrecB  without   spines.      Tiie  tap-roots  of  this 
W^^cies,  as   well  as  those  of  ha v\ thorn,  cut  off  when 
^  ace  transplanted  from  the  nur&crj-bed,  preserved 

•  "  Jlifai^4fi ifMrvfioif,  ijcbita,  Uydairty 
PlaH'va%id  union  or  coed  4i*^rain^* 
'  ^»  Fields  dry  andcztennve,  with  luxuriant  «ets  of  the  hiacl'thdrn. 
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and  dibbletl  into  b^'ils,  will  imraediatc 
roiwly.  'I'hc  writer  of  Ibis  article,  in  (ransplinting 
tlic  liecdling.s  nf  llic  wild  eiiih,  and  finding  ibrirUip* 
lools  inconvenient  to  be  u-pkintctl.  cut  tliem  off  a!  the 
length  of  from  four  to  five  iiiclid.  Tlic  roots  lay 
neglected  on  (he  sitrfucc  of  the  ground  lur  abotrt  a 
fortni°;ii(,  during  a.  dry  sjiriiig.  llicy  were  llirii  put  to 
Eonk  ill  a  mixlore  of  mud  and  water,  mid  soonoAor 
dibbled  jasi  over  llicir  liead  into  beds  of  fine  muultl- 
Ile  was  pleased  to  find  tlit.-  roots  thus  dibblt^J,  over- 
taking the  parent  stems  in  gioulli  llie  first  year.  Thry 
now  compose  an  exctlleni  ffnce,  being  pla»h<-d  in  tlic 
fifth  year  from  their  being  verjnic*  cttre.  This  methotl 
of  pri?scrving  the  roots,  doubles  theiium)>erorquicksrlt. 
In  this  instance,  the  long  l;ip<root  only  w.is  cut :  Mr. 
Carpenter  recommends  culling  and  dibbling  the  sido 
roots  as  well,  by  whicli  mi-aiis  the  number  might  be 
quintupled.  These  trees,  of  the  genus  pi/rus,  toe  the 
only  ones  on  which  missfUoe  has  Iteeji  noticed  to 
grow*. 

4.  llaEel-nut  tree  (carytus  avrllanaj  is  n  praliftc 
self  propagator.  Upon  an  uvi-ritgc  of  the  district,  it 
composes  a  fence  of  more  miles  than  any  oUiet  om 
species.  On  the  $ta(e  and  coal  Irncls,  it  is  the  most 
common  in  fences  ;  ou  the  limestone,  much  less  com- 
mon ;  but  there,  on  depth  of  soit,  it  grows  lu  a  larger 
sice,  so  as  to  be  converted  (o  varimis  uses,  mils, 
for  sliding  cars,  bark  hoops  for  coopers, 
rakes,  shovels,  mattocks,  &c. 

Though  hniel  be  the  most  common  fence,  it  tl 
tbelcss  nerer  made  new  excepting  from  grown  staggards^i' 
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grabbed  np  in  wonds,  useless  or  crookcul  fences,  &c.t 
ns  by  ils  lesluie  it  too  easily  yicIJs  a  passage  through 
for  miscbievaus  aniraals,  wbctlicr  brutes  or  niil-ga- 
thcrcrs.  E.  W.  snys  IhtTc  arc  varictits  «f  it :  the 
large  cub-nut,  flltxird,  iScc.  being  frequently  found  iu 
woods  upon  the  coal  tiact. 

5,  Elder  (fambucux),  plentifully  in  the  lowlantis 
ongrorclly  and  loamy  soils;  seldom  in  llic  uplands, 
save  near  villagrrs  and  houses.  The  cmnnion  people 
say  it  indicnU's  r  good  air,  and  waa  planted  formerly 
aroitnd  gardens  atii)  orchards  to  preaerve  them  front 
blights.  There  is  a  scarce  variety  with  white  berries; 
the  black  making  the  strongest,  and  the  white  the 
most  palufabic  wine.  Elder  syrup  was  formerly  in 
much  request  in  West  Wales,  to  be  usi-d  in  brewing 
itrong  ale,  nnd  thereby  forming  a  beverage  callcJ 
tbuloy  probably  a  Roman  relic  from  ebuliis,  Ibc  dwarf- 
elder. 

"  Bld«r,  lombardy  piiplar,  al>ele,  &c.  aslhcygrow 
rapidly  from  cnllings,  have  been  recommended  as  the 
most  propiT  for  speedy  fences.  Where  seedling  haw- 
lliorn,  &c.  have  been  planted  for  hedges,  these  will 
da  well,  llic  weather  side,  to  shelter  the  others.  Tlic 
nhclc  may  be  pluthcd  and  mailed,  su  as  to  make  an 
iiiicful  fence. 

'*  Cuttings  of  rider  planted,  will  in  three  years  form 
a  ffood  hedge.  Elder  is  of  nil  other  wood  the  most 
rapid  in  lis  growth.  To  make  it  grow  thick,  it  should 
be  lough-cIippcd  every  year,  especially  the  first  three 
or  four  years.  It  will  bear  the  »>ea  air,  and  will  thrtre 
in  any  tolerably  dry  soil,  and  the  soil  of  mounds  is 
sufficiently  dry  every  where." — E.  JV. 

"  Uedgcs  of  elder,  at  Solva,  in  Pembrokeshire,  in 

the  teeth  of  the  sea,    and  the  south-western  ninds, 

I  «  2  very 
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very  flonrissli  tug,  such  os  I  never  siKr/'^— JRtcAard. 
^on,  Esq. 

'  6.  Privet  (UgHslrum  xulgare)  occasiomiUy  on  imHi 
'of  the  tracts,  but  more  frequently  t)n  tbeAvliite  linie- 
fltone,  where  an  evergreen  variety  is  now  aiidiben  seen. 
It  is  a  beautiful  iloweriufir  shrub,  and  makes  exoeUent 
'garden  fences,  arbours,  &c. 

7.  Dog-berrj'  tree  (cornus  sanguineus)^  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  fences  in  lowland  situations,  ftad 
is  ornamental  both  in  flower  and  in  fruit. 

8.  Single-flowered  Guelder  rose  (viburnum  opulusjf 
seems  to  occupy  the  middle  regions,  in  preference  to 
either  lowland  or  highhand.  It  is  more  beautiful  tbaii 
useful  in  a  fence.  It  is  frequently  seen  in  the  lowlands 
in  company  with  the  dog-borry  tree,  No.  7,  who  ii 
seldom  so  civil  as  to  return  the  visit,  by  appearing  IJ 
the  middle  region. 

9.  ^pimWe-tvei^  (eiio?n/mus  europceus)y  in  the  loi 
land  and  mi(hlle  region  frequent ;  more   beautiful 
flower  and  fruit,  than  useful  as  a  fence.     This  is 
iu  Welsh,  '*  Yprcn  7/  crogodd  D — I  ei  faniy^*  i.  e. 
tree  whereon  the  I) — I  hanged  his  mother. 

10.  Way-faring,  or   pliant   mealy   tree   (vibunr 
lantana)^    plentiful   in  hedges,  &c.  on  limestone.        ^^ 
pliant  twigs  are  very  useful  for  strong  basket-work. 

11.  Barberry-bush  (berberisxitlgaris)^occws\oi\^M^^^i 
in  hedges  and  woods.  The  rumour  of  its  blight '■"^ 
wheat,  may  hinder  its  cultivation  for  fences,  allhoa^^" 
it  stands  in  about  the  fourth  place  for  excellence.  'J7*** 
bark  is  a  common  specific  in  the  jaundice.  The  fir'*'* 
is  used  for  pickles.     One  variety  is  said  to  be  barref  * 

12.  Holly  (ilex  aquifolium),  every  where  m^^ 
or  less,  but  more  frequently  in  the  mountains  of  t^^ 
slate  and  coal  tracts.    It  grows  to  a  large  size.     J^ 
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is  Tnlnable.     It  makes  excellent  clipped  fences^ 

isin^  platds  from  soeds  is  a  tedious  process.    WhcD 

^l^e     filtrifs  arc  two  or  throe  feet  liigli,  it  has  been  re* 

•2o«n  rnondcd  to  sirip  off  the  leaves  and  branches,  and 

^  ucii  to  lay  them  under  a  competent  quantity  of  soil,  id 

toe    direction  of  the  proposed  fence.     By  this  means 

tn^y   liill  8i»nd  forth   numerous  suckers,   which  will 

H^ickly  advance  io  a  fence  impenetrable  even  to  a 

^^*^n.    Some  hunt  the  woods  for   holly  bushes,  such 

have  horizontal  branches  of  a    few  years  growth 

ping  tlie  ground  :  these  they  lay  with  forked  pins, 

•■**!    cover  the  i>art  with  soil.     When  the  laid  joints 

"^^eslmck  root,  they  are  cut  off  and  planted.     »Such 

*^Haohtal  branches  as  touch  the  ground,  naturally: 

•^■'ilcB  root,  and  when  cut  off  carefully,   have  been 

P«^iitod  with  success. 

An  old  shoemaker  was  observed  to  have  his  cottage 

^'••^ounded  with  luxuriant  hedges  of  holly.     He  kept 

^*"  inelhod  of  raising  them  a   secret,  which  died  with 

■im.    One  of  his  neighbours,  however,  silently  ob* 

*^vcd  his  practice,  and  said,  that  he  usually  collected 

fine  young  cuttings  of  two  years  growth  in  the  woods^ 

^nd   planted  them  in. a  moist  loamy  foss  or  ditch  until 

^*cy  rooted,    and   that   from   thence,   he  transplanted 

^liein  to  their  final   settlement,     lioutcher,  on    forest 

^^^^,  ttyS)  ^^  I  have  raised  the  different  kinds  of  hollies 

from  layers,  and  even  from  cut  tings  ;  but  I  recommend 

either :  they  are  not  oidy  extremely  tedious  melhodsi 

^ttt  I  was  never  able  to  make  *rood  plants  from  them." 

Tbc  some  author  adds,.  ^^  Tlic  holly  is  got  into  dis- 

'^le^  from  the  Bup|)psed  difficulty   of  rearing  and 

^nsplanting.  it.     In  ordinary  ways,  that  may  be  the 

^>  when  aown  thick,,  tra^^plfuited  young,  ^nd  dib* 

^^ftc.  but.  bjc  my.  mftnageipput,  W^,  winds  nake 

q3  no 
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no  imprrssion  on  (hem  ;  nor  is  there  in  hatore  a  hardkr 
tree,  one  that|  roots  tetter,  is  more  patient  of  CQttii% 
both  in  root  and  body,  and  maj  be  planted  with  in* 
doubted  success,  from  one  to  twelve  or  fifteen  fiset 
high/' 

Boutcber's  directions  for  raising  hollies,    may   be 
abridged  thus:  ^^  April,  1812,  sow  seeds  collected  as 
late  in  the  season  ns  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
arrive  at  full  maturity,  even  as  late,  in  northern  cli- 
mates, as  February  or  March.     The  four  seeds  in  each 
berry  should  be  separated,  for  the  sake  of  a  regnfanr 
sowing,  and  may  be  done  by  throwing  the  beniet 
into  a  tub  of  water,  and  rubbing  off  the  pulp  with  the 
hands.     Dry  the  s(*ed  thus  separated,  and  sow  them  in 
beds,  covering  them  >Yith  about  thrc&>fourtbs  of  an 
inch  of  mould.     In   autumn,  rake  the  surface,   and 
replenish  with   fresh  mould.     Repeat  this  raking  and 
replenishing  in  April  I81S,  or  sooner,  before  the  ap» 
pearance    of  the  germs.      In  April  1814,    thin   the 
plants,   setting  the    drawn  plants   in  lines,   eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  six   inches  between  the  plants,   in 
order  to   promote  their  growth  by   digging.     Thcie 
are  to  remain   well  weeded,   &c.    until  April    1817; 
when,  in  a  tolerable  soil,  they  will  be  fit  for  hedges^ 
The  plants  remaining  in  the  seed-bed,  should  be  trans- 
planted into  drills  in  April  1815,  the  roots  carefully 
trimmed,  to  continue  there  until  April  1817,  as  before. 
In  poor  soils,  a  longer  lease  should  be  granted  for  the 
plants  in  the  nursery,    that  they  may  collect  more 
vigour  by  age  and  culture.    In  April   1817,  trans* 
plant  a  second  time  into  wider  drills,  about  three  foet 
by  eighteen  inches.    In  April  1819,  dig  a  trench  a 
foot  deep  on  one  side  each  row,  and  with  a  sharp  spade 
tat  the  tap-roots,  at  about  ten  inches  deep,    fi^ephiv 

the 
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■•Oie     TOOruM,  and  ilig  well  about  tlicm.     In  February  ■ 
l^^SO,  cot   ibein  close  tn  llic  ground  ;  and   in  April 
JSSilj  ihcy  amy  Iw  rrmoveil  for  good,  without  ihc  loss 
***  c>«ie  in  a  thousiiid.     Iti  removing  tliem,  be  carcf'al  * 
^'*   let  bulks  of  mould  rcniaiti  ut  tlieir   roots.     Prune 
***»ly    Ibc  brui»'d    roots,    tlic    tap-root    being    before  ' 
clio«:litd    by   the   spade-cuUiiig.      Plant  tlicm  imme* 
di«tcly,  the   same  deptli   they  formerly  stood.     Give* 
<ra«?rx»  a  plentiful  watering,  and  n-iK-at  it  once  in  ten  ot  * 
t^^cXjrc  days,  tfllie  weather   be  dry.     The  plants  liar- 
»"S  laccH   cut  tho  preceding  year,  will  have  made  na- 
mc^roas  blioots  from  twelve  to  ei^hletii  inches.     Tliu*  "* 
yoix     »il]    have  a   hedge  formed,    without  any  mora  ' 
trouble  than  keeping  the  roots  clean  for  a  few  years,   ' 
and    anniiiilly   clipping  ihetn,  which  in   a  short  lima  ' 
will  defeat  (he  attempts  of  llie  strongest  bull  (oinjui 

*'  You  may  pl;iut  holly  every  third  or  fourth  plants 
■with  tborns.  The  thorns  f«ir  four  or  five  ycara  will  1 
^^^Ty  the  lead ;  after  which  the  hollies  will  annually  ' 
S*»«  ground,  and  at  last  totally  extirpate  the  others. 
Tbus^  by  planting  a.  third  or  fourth  of  holly  witti  ' 
'■»rn»,  you  will  soonest  have  iht  appearance  of«  fence,' 
a»il  afterwards,  by  an  agrevubic  metamorphosis,  I 
I"*  cniin;  holly  hedge. 

**  lloUiejt  should  never  l>e  clipped  later  in  the  year  ' 
lUan  July." 

<)a  Pct4?rwcll  demesne,  on    the  banks  of  the  Teiry, 
»e  ahfenrnl  a  holly>hct)ge  th;it  had    been   extended"  1 
"Wily  i(«  wholi>  length  by  many  successions  of  layerB; 
tW  ihoots,  as  they  grew  to  a  proper  size,  being  rcgu*^ 
^^y  bycd   in  Ihe  direction  of  the  fence,    until  tbe^ 
was  completed. 

Bullace-lrec  (pniaus  intilUia),  moat  com 

:  lag-lias  limcatonc  of  the  Vale  of  Ulamorgany  1 

(1 1  but  1 
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but  found  frequently  on  other  soils.  Tbcy  foTE^KTSB  i 
good  hedge.  There  are  several  varieties,  as  bb^  ^^> 
red,  white,  &c.  ;  their  fruit  genenilly  ripening 
October  and  November,  wlien  their  taste  is  by 
called  a  "  pleasiint  subacid. '^  A  large  kind  of  bl'g^  ck 
bullace,  or  \%ild  plum,  called  Cxcni'kiddif  crahe,^  it 
found  indigenous  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of  Cvn^  wok* 
kiddy  Yale,  in  the  parishes  of  Barry  and  Portb«lcj^^^i 
on  the  llag«lias  limestone,  'ihe  fruit  ripens  in  ^^^tfo- 
vember,  and  will  continue  on  the  trees,  in  perfects. ^cDOi 
till  Candlemas.  It  is  a  pleasant  fruit,  and  tiie  vrm,  «^Die 
so,  as  it  comes  in  a  season  when  no  other  fruit  rein«^  "in* 
uopreserved. 

14.  Red  crake  (empeirum  ruhcum)^  on  the  gmr^Dj* 
lias  limestone,  in  hedc:es  in  the  parishes  of  Llaneav^^^n, 
FHmston,  Eglwys,  Brewis,  Lantwit-mnjor,  &c. 
fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  wild  plums  in  general, 
might  more  properly  be  called  a  wild  apricot- 
leaves  arc  heart-shaped,  has  no  spines,  is  a 
bearer,  otherwise  it  would  be  worth  cultivation  in  ff 
gardens.     It  grows  thick  as  a  hedge  shrub. 

15.  Buck-thorn  (rhamnua  catharticus)^  in   scr"^^*** 
pbices,    but   most  commonly  found  on  the  blue     ^* 
grey -lias   limestones,     li  grows   to  a  large  size  w  '  *^'* 
cultivated  in   orchards,  &c.     Its  fruit  is  well  luk^^^  "^" 
as  a  medicine. 

16.  Service,  or  sorb-applo  (sorhus  domcstiea)  ^" 


the  sea-cliffs  of  the  lias  tract,  at  Koose,  Barry,  *— "*' 
doxton,  &c.,  and  in  a  few  instances  more  inli»-^^  ' 
Fruit,  yellowish  brown,  like  a  small  pear.       / 

17.  Wild  service-tree  (cratcegus  iorminalis),  ^^ 
limestone,  in  CiIamorf!:anshire  and  Pembrokeshire  :  ^f^^^ 
twenty  feet  iiigh,  twelve  feet  Icfigth  in  the  butt,  aiitf^  ^ 
foot  square,  at  StackiK>Ic  Court, 

18.  MoU^- 
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18.  Uoiintatn  ash  (sorbus  aucuparia)^  in  woods  and 
luKlgra  of  the  slate  and  coal  tracts ;  it  affects  high  si- 
tuations, and  is  seldom  found  indigenous  on  lowland 
limestone.  An  useful  medicinal  beverage  19.  made  of 
its  fruit,  which  has  been  used  with  good  effect,  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  mountain  wine,  in  forming  a 
clu|l>^beate  with  steel-fiUngs,  which  is  considered  as  a 
poifcrfiil  tonic.  The  infusion  of  its  bark  is  used  as  aa 
anodjriie,  and  is  given  by  our  sapient  old  womeoy 
tile  most  harmless  of  all  quacks,  in  intermittents* 
TjiU  tree,  with  elder  and  vervain,  were  a  triad  pos- 
iess|i^4Superior  virtue,  in  the  estimation  of  our  sooth« 
ttjipg  forefathers  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  when  a  Kat« 
•t^elto  comes  to  a  village,  the  simple  rustic  prepares  a 
spectaclp  formed  of  the  twigs  of  mountain  ash,  through 
wbiich  he  may  see  the  secrets  of  the  black  art. 

19.  J)astard,or  d>«arf  service*trce  {  sorbus  hj/brida)^ 
on  the  sea  cliffs,  at  Fontngnry,  &c.  in  (jlamorganshirc, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Waring,  on  the  ruins  of  Castell 
Dinas  Bran  in  North  Wales. 

20.  liial-chcrry  (prunus  pmlus)^  in  upland  woods 
and  hedges,  in  mountain  valleys,  several  roods  of 
hedges  of  this  shrub  are  found  without  any  intermix- 
ture. Plashed  and  trimmed,  it  forinn  a  tough  strong 
fimce.  It  is  a  prolific  self-propagator.  As  a  stand- 
ard, in  sheltered  woods,  i(  <r|-ows  to  a  larger  size. 

81.  Whitc-l^am  tree  (crnlctgus  ariajf  in  Gower, 
Pdnt  nedd  Veclian,  and  a  few  other  parts  in  Cilamor- 
ganshire — scarce. 

S2.  liutcher's  broom  fruscus  aculeatus)^  in  several 
{daces  on  the  upland  coal  and  slate  tracts  ;  cultivated 
ill  the  gardens  of  the  vales,  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 
.  23.  Broom  (spariium  scopariumj^  on  dry  upland 

soils 
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soils  most  froqaent,  wbere  it  commonly  forms  an  in* 
efficient  part  of  fences.  Its  greatest  use  u  for  oottago 
beesoms,  and  thatching.    Some  brewers  nse  it  as  ft 

I 

bitter,  and  old  women  prescribe  its  infusion  in  cases  of 
dropsy.  It  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  indicate  fertility. 
Mat  OUT  tan  y  banadl^  says  the  Welsh  proverb; 
t.  e.  there  is  gold  under  the  broom.  In  its  favourite 
situations,  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  so  as  to  girt  a  foot 
or  thirteen  inches. 

S4.  UUx  europwusj  the  furze  of  the  sonth  of 
£ngland,  the  whin  of  the  eastern,  and  the  gorge  of 
the  northern  counties.  The  Welsh,  in  their  geneid 
vocabulary,  have  adopted  the  latter  term.  In  their 
own  language,  they  distinguish  two  varieties :  I.  Eiikim 
ffreinig^  French  gorse,  or  eithiny  vro,  valegorse;  the 
great,  upright  ulex,  flowering  with  the  broom  in  May 
and  June ;  and  S.  Eithin  y  mynydd^  mountain  gorse, 
the  lesser,  procumbent  ulex^  flowering  with  the  heath 
(erica)  in  autumn. 

The^r5/,  in  favourite  situations,  grows  to  a  great 
size.     George  Owen,  in    his  MS.  History  of   Pera» 
brokeshire,  written  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oen-^ 
tury,  and  lately  published  in  the  Cambrian  Register^ 
says,  ^^  It  is  very   usual  to  have  the  stalks  of  a  foo^ 
compass,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high  ;  and  of  late  for^ 
a  tr}'al  of  wager,  there  was  a  gorse  stalk  measured 
33  inches  in  compass.'^    Mr.  Lewis^  in  bis  Annota* 
tions,  written  about  1700,  says,  *^  The  gorse  of  this- 
country    (Pembrokeshire)  formerly   left   unmolested,, 
was  knowne  io  grow  to  an  uncommonly  large  sise ; 
and  I  have  rode  a  hunting,  mounted  not  on  a  very 
low  horse,  through  avenues  of  gorse  much  higher  tbaa 
iny  head,  near  Newgall,  and  elsewhere ;  nor  do  I  hear 

that 
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tbmt  tkey  attain  that  size  in  any  other  county  of  Walet^ 
ivhicb  inclines  me  to  tbinic  there  be  something  peculiar 
in  the  soil,  (o  forward  the  growth  of  that  shrub.*' 

The  spots  most  ^nial  to  the  growth  of  large  gorsr^ 
being  thought  to  possess  superior  fertility,  in  procesi 
of  time,  and  in  accessible  places,  were  subjected  totiio 
operation  of  (he  plough  and  the  harrow.  NevertheleaSy 
in  late  times,  a  mason  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  UiA 
«s,  be  bad  used  gorse  stalks  as  mallets  for  dressing 
freesfone. 

The  tender  shoots  of  (his  ulex,  have  been  used  as 
fodder  for  horses  and  horned  cattle  in  several  parts  ib£ 
Wales,  time  out  of  mind.    Grcorge  Owen,  in  the  His» 
teiy  of  Pembrokeshire  before  referred  io^  says,  *^  Theso 
fune  keep  greene  all  the  winter^  and  the  toppcs  oC 
them  are  good  for  thecattell;  which  being  generally 
albwed.  of,  makes  me  not  a  little  to  mar  veil,  that  the 
witt  of  man  halh  not  devised  some  machine  to  breake 
them,  so  that  they  may  be  served  to  the  cattell  with 
greater  safety,   when  the  weapons    they    are  armed 
Trithal  are  bated."    The  ?cilt  of  man  hath  since  the 
Beiga  of  Elizabeth,    supplied  the  want  above    com* 
])laiiied  of.     In  South  as  well  as  North  Wales,  tfao 
most  simple  method  of  pounding  furze  in  wooden  or 
^iooe  troughs,   is  by  manual  labour,    with  beetles* 
Some  larger  beetles  or  maliets  are  worked  by  water,  like 
^oUiDg-mills ;  stones,  revolving  in  a  vertical  position^ 
lilLe  a  tanner's  common  bark-niill,  are  also  used,  with 
«  chaff-cutter  attached,  and  worked  by  the  same  wafer* 

Some  wrriters,  as  well  farmers,  ridicule  the  practice 

^f  keeping  any  spot  of  land  covered  with  furze  for  the 

aake  o£  foddering  stock.     We  refer  such  persons  to 

Or^  Andejnsoii*!  statemeoti  and  to  two  letters  signed  O^ 

in 
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in  ib(^  AgrieiiKural  Magazine,  Vol.  VIK  pagai  11^^ 
SOO,  ivhcrc  ibc  writer  sensibly  observes,  ^^  It  sbould 
moreover  be  remrmlxTcd,  Uiat  fur2sc  is  capable  of 
cultivation  in  situations  ^herc  the  prudent  farmer 
ivould  neillier  risk  his  labour  or  seed  ;  and  that  its  n> 
turns  as  a  crop,  are  from  eight  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre, 
which  will  go  as  far  as  the  same  quantity  of  hay  ;  n 
produce  sufficiently  large  to  induce  the  farmer  (|iarti« 
cularly  the  dairy  farmer)  to  cultivate  it,  being  alwayii 
a  certain  green  crop  from  October  to  March.  Horsca 
thrive  particularly  well  upon  it,  and  are  exceedingly 
lively  and  hearty  in  their  work ;  but  I  have  usually 
given  it  to  them  mixi^d  with  chatf,  containing  one 
part  of  hay  and  two  of  straw,  yclmed  together,  and 
cut  by  a*Ghaff-cutter.  To  milch-cows  it  is  given  in 
the  same  manner;  and  the  milk  they  give  whilst  thus 
fal,  and  tlic  cream  and  butter  produced  from  it,  arc 
remarkably  sweet  and  well  tasted,  not  inferior,  in  my 
opinion,  to  thnt  produced  whilst  feeding  on  grass, 
cither  in  quantity  or  qualit3\ 

*^  It  is  not  iidvisablc  to  feed  stock  with  furze  in 
blossom,  as  they  are  thcMi  over»hcating.  The  farmer 
should  so  contrive  it,  as  to  have  a  constant  and  regu- 
hir  succession  of  ])r()pcr  crops  of  fuize,  by  cutting 
over  the  stalks  at  ditFiTent  periods,  so  as  to  have  one 
crop  rciuly  to  cut,  whilbt  the  other  is  growing.  J  again 
rc{)e;it,  that  the  returns  of  furze  are  so  large,  and  pro* 
duced  at  that  particular  period,  wlien  green  succulent 
herbage  cannot  bo  obtained  (but  for  which  it  is  a  most 
excellent  substitute),  that  1  should  hope  this  ^tatcmeot 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  farmer,  like  my* 
self,  to  avail  himself  of  the  kindness  of  Providence^ 
which  lus  given  us  a  plant  natural  to  the  kind  we  livo 
in,  capable  of  growing  on  the  most  unprodnctivc  sQiifi^ 

and 


And  in  tlic  bleakest  situations. "     In  addition  to  this  ac- 
count, see  Fox's  Original  Report  of  Glamorgan,  p.  59, 

Thesecond  use  made  of  this  ulex,  is  for  fences^  espe- 
cially in  the  maritime  western  exposures  of  the  couu* 
ties  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke ;  the  account  of  whick 
•is  reserved  for  the  Section  on  Sod-fences.  The  third 
use  is  for  fuel ;  fourth,  for  wattling  temporary  hoveb 
in  fields,  Sec.  for  young  stock  to  run  in  and  out  of,  at 
pleasure  ;  fifth,  for  casing  corn  stacks. 

The  chief  use  of  the  lesser  ulex  is  for  fuel. 

Botanists  are  divided,  whetiier  there  be  more  than 
•one  species  of  ulrx.  Some  of  the  most  eminent,  with 
Tiinnaeus  at  their  head,  are  either  silent,  or  hesitate  on 
the  subject.  Others,  more  numerous,  observe  somt  faint 
distinctions  of  botanical  character;  and  insinuate,  that 
should  these  varieties  of  character  prove  permanent,  it 
vi\\l  be  readily  allowed  that  they  are  distinct  species* 
Without  laying  any  pretensions  to  the  nice  distinc« 
lions  of  botanists,  we  may  state  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  two  kinds,  whether  tliey  are  distinct  species  or  not* 
•  I.  The  larger  ulex  occupies  the  drier  soils,  and 
thrives  best  in  the  mildest  air.  The  dwarf  kind  is 
sometimes  found  in  such  situations,  occasionally 
ipreading  over  large  plots,  and  smothering  every  other 
vegetable;  and  in  other  places  permitting  the  fern 
(pteris  aquilina)  as  a  joint  occupant ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  the  produce  of  poor  clayey  soils,  where  it 
pitches  its  camp  among  the  more  beggarly  tribes  of 
roshes,  cotton-grass,  and  needle  furze,  or  petty  whia 
(fht  genista  anglica)^  &c. 

George  Owen,  before  quoted,  has  noticed  this  dis« 
tinction  of  soil :  "  Tlic  land  that  beareth  this  kind 
(the  larger  furze)  is  accompted  good  corne  land. 
The  only  moane  to  procure  this  sbrubbe  to  sprin|ttt 

up, 
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up,  being  once  decayed,  is  to  plowe  the  hhd,  and  tiH 
it  for  three  or  foiire  yeercs,  then  let  it  lie,  and'pr5* 
sentlj  tbc  furze  ^ill  springe  ai^ine,  as  the  fenix  is 
sayd  to  do  out  of  the  ashes  of  her  ancestor.  The 
9mall  or  tame  furze,  of  sonic  called  Wthh  furze^  b 
a  shrubbe  growing  on  bad  gronnde,  barren  aad  shab* 
low.'* 

2.  «  This  last  kinde/'  (G.  O.  rf/ntinucs»),  "  bias- 
someth  with  the  heathe  in  the  latter  endc  of  harvest, 
against  wintiT  ;  ivhercas  the  former  accompanyeth  the 
broome,  and  blowcth  in  May,  against  the  summer.*^ 

From  the  above  data,  it  might  not  inaptly  be  in^ 
ferred,  that  the  variety  in  growth  and  season  of  flow- 
ering, ariseth  from  a  variety  of  soil  and  climatare, 
rather  than  from  a  distinct  principle  of  vegetation  % 
were  we  not  to  observe  both  kinds  of  furze  growing  on 
the  same  spot,  especially  in  the  middle  tegions,  and 
each  flowering,  with  some  variations  of  earliness  and 
lateness,  in  its  own  ))eculiar  season.  Miller  does  not 
throw  much  light  upon  the  subject,  by  saying  that  he 
sowed  furze-seeds  in  the  garden,  and  found  all  the  va« 
rieties  rising  from  the  same  seeds,  exct^pt,  he  had  in* 
formed  us,  that  he  himself  had  collected  the  seed 
from  the  same  identical  shrubs,  at  the  same  time.  We 
may  observe  furze,  of  some  variety  or  other,  flowering 
in  every  month  from  early  in  March  till  late  in  Oc« 
tober.  When  one  shrub  is  casting  its  ripe  seed,  ano* 
ther  is  forming  its  pod,  and  a  third  is  developing  its 
flowers :  all  this  may  have  its  cause  in  varieties  of  soil 
and  climature,  or  other  local  and  accidental  circum- 


♦  We  quote  this  writer  the  more  frequently,  out  of  respect  to  the 
character  and  talents  of  a  Pembrokeshire  author,  in  the  reign  of  Eli* 
xabeth. 

stances. 
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Well  condacted  experiinents  in  sowing  and 
^planting  the  different  varieties,    might    set   the 
i^ioa  at  rest ;  but  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  repaid 
any  such  discoveries. 

he  genista  anglicay  needle  furze,  or  petty  whin^ 

the  Welsh  ranked  among  furze,  and  called  eilkiu 

j^Uhf  or  cat-gorse,  and  eithin  yr  iciry  or  pen*gorse. 

^r  are  of  no  known  use,  and  are  always  found  on 

vnost  ongrateful  soils,  and  in  cliraatures  of  some 

tioH.     They  are  frequently  found  accompanying 

csser  procumbent  furze,  but  hardly  ever  with  tbe 

r  or  upright  varidy. 

«  Spurge  laurel  (daphne  laureola)^  evergreen |  on 
^'Crong  loam  of  the  lias  limestone  tract. 

Spurge  olive  (daphne  mezereum)^  scarce,  but 
to  be  found  in  a  few  places,  alM)ut  St.  Pagans, 
"^water,  &c.  in  Glamorgan. 
•  Raspberry  (rubus  idasus)  in  the  mountain  vat* 
abundantly. 

Gooseberry  (ribcs  ti7?a-cmpa^^,  several  varieties^ 
^^"^^loasly  indigenous;  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the 
lirrt^^^^P^  vales,  on  dry  gravelly  soils,  &c. 

^9.  Black  currants  (ribes  nigrum J^  on  tbebrioka 
^    brooks,  &c.  on  rich  soil,  between  Landough  juzta^ 
iridge,  and  How-mill. 
Box-tree  (buxus  sempervirem)j    a  common 
fence,  but  not  intligenous  in  this  district.    It 
freely  from  cuttings. 
.  Sweet  willow,  or  Dutch  myrtle  (mj/rica  gale}^ 
^^    ^xiottntain  bogs ;  Cygyrwen  bog,  Panwen  Byrddin, 
^*"«mlyn,  &c. 

^.  Juniper  (juniperus  communis Jy  in  Barry  Islet, 
^iTy  Clifls,  Mumbles,  near  Swansea,  &c. 

83.  Willow  (salix)y  many  raiieties;  but  the  most 

common 
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coinmon  in  fences  is  the  |)rown  or  Wcl^b  vrillowy  ap;* 
parendy  the  salix  caprea  of  Berkenhout.  It  is  sloifei 
in  strikino^  root  from  ciitlings,  than  any  of  the  intra* 
ducedspccies^nnmcly  (he  crack-willow,  hop-willow,  &c.: 
though,  like  all  willows,  it  affects  a  moist  situation, 
yet  it  will  thrive  in  most  kinds  of  soils,  where  it  has  no 
moisture  save  what  comes  from  the  clouds.  Though 
of  liumbler  growth  than  the  more  modern  introduced 
willows,  it  sometimes  produces  timbej  of  a  foot  or  four- 
teen indict  square.  Hedges  of  it,  plashed  down,  arc 
very  liable  to  be  damaged  by  tlic  browsing  of  cattle. 
It  bears  the  sea  air  better  than  any  other  willow.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Hunt  of  Margam,  planted  it  on  the  marshes, 
as  a  skroen  to  preserve  the  south-western  side  of  a  plan- 
tation exposed  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  where  it  did  not 
s(Tm  to  beat  all  checked  in  its  growth. 

Mr.  Mirehouse  has  some  luxuriant  fences  of  the  osici 
willow,  called  in  Welsh  jVer-/if/?/i>-,  or  the  aquatic 
willow  (salix  ximinalis)^  oji  an  elevated  sandy  bank, 
iacing  the  open  ocean,  in  Peini)r(>lveshire. 

Tluse  two  kinds,  the  Welsh  and  the  osier,  and  their 
several  varieties,  Nsere  lornieilythe  only  sjMH.ics  of  wil- 
low knuwn  in  Wales.  Since  that  time,  wiUows  of 
larger  and  (jniekc  r  grf»\vtli,  called  in  Welsh  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Ilcly^  ffrdniz'^^  liav(»  hern  introduccHl^ 
and   are   cultivated    largely   in  numerous  places   well 

*  We  have  in  one  inst:ince  rendered  fFrcini«;,  French;  which  not  only 
pays  uki  tcrcut  a  compliment  to  our  neighbour!  uvcr  die  channel ,  but 
may  aUo  be  incorrect.  Mr.  Owen,  very  properly,  renders  fTrcinig,  "  of  a 
prompt,  active,  or  free  nature  ;  of  a  free  or  full  growth  :"  whence  Colleo 
£'reimgy  a  walnut-tree;  cnaajfrw/r/g-,  walnuts;  cithin  frf'mh^  the  greater 
furze ;  berwr  Jfreinig,  garden  cresses ;  Hvgod  ff're'inh^  Norway  or  browa 
rats ;  cciliog  J'rein/g,  a  turkey  cuck ;  htlyg  Jfrehif^  the  larger  iiUliMnii 

adapted 
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adapted  (o their  groifth,  for  slieltet  and  prospect  whilst 
growing;  and  when  felled,  are  ctMiverted  into  rails> 
hurdle*,  gates,  &c.  &:c. 

ParaiUieal  Plantt,  commoti  in  HedgcFences,  but 
not  able  to  support  themselves  as  Fences  without^ 
the  assiztance  of  others. 

34.  Bramble  (ruhus  frulieosus)^  abundantly  every 
where;  creeping;  and  striking  root  nt  every  joint ;  tiou* 
btesome  in  mendow  lands, eDtangiingnnd  (leccing  sheep 
in  winter.  Sic.  Some  of  tlie  more  careful  farmers  cat 
ibcm  close  to  llie  hedge  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  mors 
especially  in  autumn,  before  the  mountain  sbccp  have 
the  ma  of  the  farm. 

S5.  ComnioR  briar  (rosa  caniita),  in  Welsh,  march 
fierif  otmieriffreinig,  very  common.  A  red  and  hairy 
escrescence  growing  on  liiia  briar,  was  formerly  ac- 
counted a  specific  in  the  chin-cough  :  bul«tran[;el  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy,  it  was  to  be  found  without 
bring  wHighl  for. 

36.  Eglantine,  or  sweet  briar  (rosa  rubiginosaj,  in 
woods  and  hedges  of  the  limestone  tract. 

37.  Burnet-Tose  (rosa  spinosiisima)  of  shorter  stem, 
and  bearing  larger  fruit  than  the  common  briar;  in  si- 
tnations  of  some  elevation. 

38.  TailorV-briar,  stems  slender,  unmerotis,  grecDf 
and  smooth,  like  rushes  ;  nitli  fi-wer  and  lesser  spines, 
whiter  and  later  (lowers  ttian  the  cirnmon  briar ;  more 
frrqnent  in  shaded  woods  than  hcdo;i's. 

39.  Great  bind>weed  (convolvulus  acpiuin). 

40.  Great  wild  climber,  or  traveller's  jr>y /'c/fwiofi* 
vUaiba)t  in  woods  and  hedges  on  limestone  abundantly. 

S.  WALE^.j  R  It 


ItJnjiiiea  thcbedget,  by  killing  tbebawtlioTn,&c.  I 
Wcbli  call  it  toiuddiony  d — /;  i.  e.  the  A — I'ig 
41-  Honey-suckle,  or  wood-bino  (hniccTa  p» 
tnenutiij,  plenlifully  in  woods  and  hedges. 

42.  Briony  {brjfonic   albaj,  in  woods  nnd 
every  wbere. 

43.  Ivy  (hedera  helix),  in  woods  aud  hedges  CT^T 
where:  two  varieliL-s. 

44.  Woody-iiiglilshatle  (solaniim  didcamara)^  pl^sn- 
ttrully  in  hedges,  &.C.  on  the  limestone  and  red  tarkcX- 
slonc  rails. 

45.  Hops  (humulus  lupulus),ficaxs\oaa\\y  nuAw  i^^ 
m  hedgt^. 

In  hedges  are  found  hIso  alt  the  Viirietics  of  (iii»*>** 
(rces  ;  some  permitted  lo  nfliiin  ihcir  fullgrontli ;  otlm*" 
Indiscriminately  plashed  down  into  the  fence:  ofll»^^** 
^K  may  cmimeratc  l)ie  following,  in  addition  to 
Crab  tree,  aider,  hircli,  &c.  already  inseiled. 

46.  OaV  (qurrcus  rohtir),  in  ihcsliile,  coal,  and  V 
sandslone  tracts :  much   less  numerous  in  the  limestci' 
tracts.     The  oak  gruniiiy  on  the  flitg-lias  limestone,   "• 
toil  a  strong  cluycy  lonm,  ure  said  (o  he  more  dS-         , 
cultly  cleaved,  more  tough,  and  better  adapted  for     "*-* 
purposes  of  the  ship  and  cartwright.     Coopers,  C^^^ 
prefer  the  oak  of  other  tracts.     Oak  on  the  coal  tr'^^^^ 
bear  the  sea  air  better  I Iian  those  on  limestone  ;  a^C^ 
eumstaftcc  which   wiU  be  explained  in  flic  Section 
Sfn-eoast  Fences. 

47.  Ash  (fraximic-  c.rcehiorj,  more  pnrticnlarlyi'^ 
the  slale  and  coal  tracts  ;  Ices  numerous  on  Ibnesto  *^*^ 
The   most  nsefut  of  all   (rces  for  rural  uses,  from  f*^^ 
Inches  girl  to  the  largest  size.  ^ 

48.  Beech  ffag7ii:  njlvatka),  in  llie  coal   and    *"^* 
tone  tracts,  and  on  tow  gr^relly  soils* 

49.  V.*^^ 


49.  fia^ish  dm  (itlmas  camfeitris),  In  all  tbe  va* 
viooswilfof  tbe  Valeof  Gliifaorgaj>>  springing  abon* 
«]aii(]/  in  tbe  tieclgcs.  Iih  ~NYcUb  name^  Uwyfaiit 
Jikiifttin,  beipenks  Romun  inlrodnction  ;  Virgil  t\oi 
^CCB  its  leavei  for  foiliier;  and  in  Walet,  int'usioa 
waaAt  of  tbein  is  given  to  weaned  cbIycs,  witb  liiiseed* 
Jbajr  lea,  &c. 

50.  Wjcb-^lm  (ttlmua  montnna),  on  most  soils ;  but 
xvore  frequently  in  momitAin  dingles  in  lliu  coal  and 
ftlalo  tiscti.  The  best  of  all  trees  for  wheel  stocks.  A 
pair,  three  feet  in  length,  from  fourteen  to  eiglitoetl 
xncfaes  dinmeter,  generally  sells  for  from  18*.  to  one 
^uifMa  or  more. 

51.  Greater  maple,  or  sycamote  {psfudo  platanus), 
in  the  coal  and  slate  trnct  -,  tess  frequent  on  limestone. 

.    I  n  iiiiicb  request  for  dairy  vessels,  turnery  ware,  &:c. 
!A.  Lntaer  maple  f'neer  cawnpcstre),  in  most  wooda 
3k.si(]  hedges;  less  common  tn  eleratcil situationK.  Wood 

-  border,  nnd  finer  graine^l  than  the  sycamore. 

63.  Black  poplar  (populus  tiigraj,  on  the  limestono 
»olU  of  Glamorgan)  &c. 

M.  While  poplar  (populus  idbajy  n  few  on  tbe  red 

-  ■■aJuhMiL  tract,  &c. 

5J.  Trembling  poplar,  or  asp  [popului  tremuta), 
Lbc  moat  frequent  of  poplars  ;  Ironblesome  near  grass 
IckBds,  owing  to  its  numerous  suckers;  useful  to  be 
t^aiMcd  on  the  brinks  of  rivcrsi  that  damage  lands  dur- 
ingflood^.  It  issciitcely  of  any  other  use.  Its  timber 
maluB  boards  of  inferior  quality. 

SG.  AMor  {betulus  alnus),  very  common  on  the  moist 
&nd  coftl  raib  of  the  coal  and  sialc  tracts;  never  on 
•inteatouc  soils.  It  composes  entire  fences,  on  Uic 
"HaJuof  brooks,  &c.  In  river  fencing,  it  grows  from 
^Utngs,  but  util  so  prosperously  as  the  willows  and 
R  9  poplars. 
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popUrs.  When  remorcd  info  a  sUggatd  fence,  thcj 
ought  to  be  grubbed  and  tmnsplantcd  carl;  in  winter, 
to  ensure  tbeir  j^owth.  When  plashed,  (bey  make  a 
stroDg  fence ;  and  bcm^  unpalabibic  for  cattle,  ihcj  arc 
Bcldom  injured  by  lhi*ir  browsing.  Its  Urgcr  limber 
trees  arc  converted  into  coSiiwboanlii,  waggon-chest 
boards,  water-pumps,  and  pipes  uiidiT  ground:  its 
smaller  trees  make  Udders,  rails,  lasts  for  conlwaJnen, 
heels  for  women's  shoes,  lilocks  for  hatters,  pitwood  for 
the  collieries,  &c.  Felled  in  Mny  or  June,  and  peeled, 
tbo  wood  is  more  durable. 

d7.  Hirch  (betula  aUia\  chiefly  on  upland  sitaations 
in  the  slate  and  coni  tracts;  vill  make  immnltatc  fences 
in  fbe  colder  regions  nnd  poorer  soils,  when  trans- 
planted irom  woods  as  full  grown  hl.'tggards,  and  where 
few  other  shrubs  would  live.  On  better  soils,  it  Is  not 
recommendable  as  a  innce,  as  calile  arc  too  fond  of 
browsing  it.  Boards  for  carls  and  wuggons,  felli«  for 
uhecis,  yokes  fur  uzcn,  &c  arc  made  of  its  wood ;  tiad 
wine  of  its  vernal  juice  or  sap.  Tlic  weeping  birch 
seems  to  be  only  uii  accidental  variety,  occasioned  by 
ilillcrcnce  of  soil,  silualioti,  niie,  &c.  Thcaroalcurs 
of  woody  scenes,  lament  ihnl  liu-y  arc  never  seen  on 
cfdcarcous  soils. 

58.  AVild  Cherry,  or  miitard  {prtmus  nnNin},  in 
woods  and  be(lge!i,  ondrysoib;  large  and  fine-grained 
wood.  At)  entire  fence  of  it,  brIiTocti  Milfordand  Littls 
Haven,  in  Pern brukesli ire. 

09.  Yew  (laxus  baccala)  here  and  there  in  woods 
aiid  Ledges,  in  all  tracts  and  soils;  in  some  placea  It 
grows  out  of  the  most  pcrpenilicular  liincstooe  cliA. 
It  attains  extreme  old  age,  grows  very  large,  and  Ht 
wood  in  cabinel-work  i^  of  far  superior  lieautj-  to  maho. 
gany.  Its  dried  leaves  are  poisonous  to  pigs,  callle,  &o. 
GO,  Limco 
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60.  Juitoe-trec  ililia  europaa),  on  the  red  sanJfitonc 
inct,  and  in  sheKered  dingles. 

61.  SoJaJUIcavoi  lime-tree  (dVia  partifolia)y  on  the 
red  Boil  tract,  iieor  Crick liowell,  &c. 

62.  Linden  or  TeiKrce  (lilia  ***),  in  Welsh,  gtaag' 
Iwjffen,  or  luislard  elm  ;  about  Pont  Nudd  Vechan,  in 
the  coal  tract ;  in  dingles  on  limcslom-,  near  Penartli, 
in  Gtamorgiinsliire ;  in  several  pliiccs  on  tbe  ilale 
tract :  a  large  Iroc. 

The  itlatc  and  coal  traclfi  exhibit  fewer  varieties  of 
woods  and  ^hnibs,  than  ttiu  Ir^cls  of  red  soil  and  lime- 
stone; llie  latter  being  mure  genial  to  llie  production 
of  the  more  delicate  kinds.  "  In  no  part  of  South 
Britain,  have  I  ob^rved  such  great  and  beautiful  va.* 
licttcs  ufcopseand  bnishnoiid,  as  in  Glamorganshire; 
excepting  llie  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somci'sct, 
which  in  this  n-spect  are  similar." — E.  W. 

Having  enumeraled  the  several  varieties  of  wood, 
underwood,  &c.  nliicli  compose  the  fences  in  the 
greater  part  of  most  of  the  six  counties,  we  next  pro- 
ceed to  dcGcribe  Ihe  stale  nf  these  fences  more  parti> 
ctdurly.  In  the  Vuies  of  Glamorgan,  Towy,  Wye, 
Usfc,  and  Tcivy,  &c.  fences  are  commonly  of  verylnx- 
urinnt  growth,  and  frfqucnltj'  too  much  neglccledj 
licing  permiucd  to  run  up  Irom  \b  lu  30  feet  high,  and 
iu  some  placi»  much  more-  In  some  of  the  most  shel- 
tered parts  of  Glamorgan  Vale,  &c.  Ihey  cover  an  cx» 
tmraganl  brcadlli  also,  jnsomucli  tlint  they  may  be 
considered  oh  atlbrdiDg,  not  only  haibours  for  foxes, 
but  also  for  elephants,  were  those  animals  nafives  of 
the.counlry;  but  since  (he  advance  of  rents  is  becom- 
ing ercry  where  more  general,  they  may  be  expected 
to  he  goon  reduced  to  proper  dimensions.  The  offal 
II 3  wood 
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wood  oblained  by  gucli  reduclioii,  would  affi>rd  ralnahle 
fuel  Tor  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  &c. 

In  some  parts,  plashing  of  hedges  is  regnliirljr  at- 
tended to.  Mr.  Ckrh,  in  the  Original  Report  of 
Breckiiocksbire,  p.  13,  14,  sayti — "  when  the  &eld  ii 
in  wEieat,  the  hcdgrs  are  then  ptencked\  Ibat  Isj  all  tbe 
dead  and  superabundant  wood  is  cut  off  froni  the 
bedge.  Tbe  tall  brandies  arc  half  cut,  but  not  wholly 
fio,  because  it  is  intended,  that  wtii-ii  (hey  are  laid  nlon^ 
tbe  slakes,  new  sprouts  may  ist^ue  fvoni  them  in  (his 
horizontal  direction,  tlic  sap  having  htill  a  passagefmn 
the  parent  root,  by  the  half  that  was  left  uiicnt,  to  in- 
vigorate these  young  kproiitii.  Since  (lie  lK"dge  under- 
f^s  tliis  operation  every  six  or  eight  years,  ihe  coun- 
try has  a  iteat  hu*l'andman4H<e  appearance,  and  btt- 
pishes  from  the  spectator  those  nnplcasunt  sensations 
of  indolence  and  slovenliness,  which  the  sight  of  over- 
grown hedges  round  small  enclosures  must  cvrr  in- 
•pire." 

It  should  be  observed,  thai  this  operation  t>f  plash- 
(Mg  fences  in  not  confined  to  Brecknockshire;  it  is  a 
practice  well  known,  and  in  use  in  every  pnrtof  M'alea, 
»bere  such  fences  arc  in  being.  In  bending  the  stem 
lo  form  [he  wattle,  there  is  a  proper  angle  to  be  ob> 
Krved,  which  the  labourer  knows  pretty  exactly  by 
the  guess  of  his  eye.  The  angle  SO  degrees  it  loo  flaf , 
though  common  in  some  parts,  as  it  keejis  off  aJr  oad 
tuin  from  the  lower  slenis,  and  affords  too  ready  m  atep 
fur  unwi'Icume  passengers.  Front  28  lo  39  degra* 
■eems  lo  be  the  proper  angle,  .\ngles  approaching  40 
degrees  are  too  erect  to  form  a  strong  watllc  or  Anee. 
W  faeu  fences  so  plashed  are  neglected,  tbey  sooo  •gala 
fVn  fvild,  aud  lec^uire  a  repetition  <^  the  opetatioo} 
tbcTcfore 
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therefore  to  remedy  lliis  inconvenience,  trimming  or 
priming  is  an  annual   practice  wliich   succeeds  IbaF. 
pleshing  of  hccl^s.     Tliat  operation  continued,  thtf~J 
hedge  becomes  it  permanent  fence,  tlic  best  and  clieap^' / 
est  of  all  otiicrfi,  where  tlic  nlfal-wood  cut  oS  bysucv 
cessire   plasliings   ta  not  an   object  of  cnnsiderationA 
either  for  fuel,  or  for  Irowse  in  olher  modes  of  fencing^^ 
Several  of  tliese  fences,  trimmed  cap-ii-pie,  are  obscry- 
nbleiu  the  counties  of  Radnor,  Brecknocic,  Glamor^  J 
gnn,  and  Caennarihen-     To  the  farmers  of  the  latter 'i 
couriljr,  D>  T.  about  I7S0,  pays  a  compliment,  for  thai  i 
neatness  of  (heir  quickset  fences — 

Am  *)W  ytrr  Inrimym  pra  yighjmnP 
For  fmces  unighi,  where  quick!  abound. 
Hone  njui]  liandi  ia  Wala  are  fountl. 

Tiuleed  (he  farmers  of  CaermnrOienshirc  still  bcai*< 
away  the  palm  for  fencing  from-tiieir  neighbours  oB' 
the  borders  of  Pembrokcabirc :  though  this  practice'a 
of  plashing  and  trimming  hedges  now  extends  into  tfae\ 
htfer  cnuntj  and  Cardiganshire,  especially  adjolninffd 
public  roads  and  near  mansion-iiuuses.     In  Gower,  tiil^ 
(rla  morgan  shire,  it  is  more  general  over  vutire  farms  -J 
than  any  other  parts  we  Inve  noticed  ;   and  tbongh  to 
the  admirer  of  tand»;ape  and  nature   in  ils  wildest 
garb,  it  may  appenr  of  a  dull  unil'urniity,   inferior  to*, 
the  overgrown  neglected   fences  of  the  Vnlc  of  Gla-  , 
morgan,  and  other  parts ;  yet  to  the  fanners  who  adopt' 
it}  it  is  undoubtedly  of  very  superior  utility.     Live 
stock  are  thereby  kept  entirety  in  the  dark  what  kind  of 
grain  grows  the  other  side  of  the  fence ;  the  hedges  ar«  ■ 
kept  wUhin  their  proper  limits ;  and  it  almost  entirely 
nnavcs  the  objeclioa  farmers  in  open  conntries,  ii|  > 
I       -'  n  4  EnglsBtl 
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England  atid  elsewhere,  have  ;i^;iiiist  fences  ia  genctalf 
that  they  dumiigc  crops  of  griiin  by  their  over^mucli 
Bhadc.  However,  in  seveiiil  instatiues,  we  have  nolioed 
Ibe  Ifimming  of  tenci;^  (o  be  carried  to  a  ciilpuble  ex- 
treme, by  being  kepi  luo  low,  uii  ihe  siilenof  roa<J&  and 
i;lscwliere.  Home  tew  inches  aitdilional  height  in  n 
feiicC)  cannot  cousidernbly  obstruct  the  progress  of  sir 
to  dry  the  roads,  &c. ;  but  (he  wuiit  of  lhi>»c  few  inches 
in  height  may  occa:>ioRuUy  onubu  dani^ij^t-  to  the  ad- 
joining crops.  The  summit  of  a  Irimmiil  fence  ttliould 
iierer  be  within  the  reaeli  of  any  brust,  which,  by 
browiiin^  it,  may  be  teinpfed  to  gel  over.  In  Mvcral 
places,  adjoining  public  roads,  (he  road  side  of  (he 
fence  is  always  in  a  irimmcd  stale,  whilst  Ihc  Geld  side 
is  permitted  lo  run  wild,  lo  gruw  Irowsc  for  diTid 
hedges,  fuel,S:c. 

Mr.  Clark,  in  DrcckiloekDiiirc,  before  quoted,  ac- 
cuser the  farmers  of  that  county  ut'  a  predilection  for 
crooked  fences,  "  The  hedges,  (says  lii;,  p.  UJ,  aie 
formed  of  dilTereiit  curres.  Scarce  ten  yiirdit  of  a 
straight  htrdj^e  lo  be  seen  together  in  the  county.  This 
uddb  much  lo  llie  Uaiily  of  the  ctiunlry,  and  lo  ibc 
inconvenience  of  the  pluughmcn.  Bciinly,  however, 
is  not  ihe  farmer's  motive  in  pcisevering  as  they  ttill  do 
iu  making  Ihcir  hedges  crooked.  The  popular,  bat 
erroDeoua  idea  prevaiU  here,  "  Ihat  a  crooked  hedge 
a^ords  more  slirller  lo  the  caltli:  than  a  straight  one." 
Mr.  Clark  next  goes  mathematically  lo  uork,  to  prove 
that  ten  thouknnd  (urns  in  u  hedge  do  not  afford  • 
greater  degree  of  slieller  than  if  it  hud  been  compr^ 
heodcd  under  four  slrni^hl  lines,  or  any  other  r^ulu 
iiguro. 

All  this  is  vain  speculation  founded  upon  aa  eno> 
peoiu  statement.    There  »rc  no  farmen  in  Bfeckoocdb* 
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shbre,  orany  oUier  part,  vho  make  new  fences  ciooketl 

by  choice;  excepting  in  very  f«w  instances,  and  tboie 

under  peculiar  circumstances ;  &.uch  as  in  new  encloBures 

jntcrsectrd  by  deep  ravines  or  gnllicii!,  which  in  such 

placcg  art;  IIil-  niosl  ndcnnlag^'niis  sitiiatinns  for  fences. 

As  the  fiheller  therein  alforded  tlu-ni,  will  ensure  tb^r 

speedy  i^rtiwlli,  l\ic  foBses  of  the  iVnccs  will  lake  in  all 

tbe  drainaj^  wulcr,  with  the  least  ixpense,  nnd  the  least 

lK>ssiblc  waste  of  tnnil.     Out  in  (lUier  !.iluatioRS,  tlic 

leactng   liibourers,  Sec.   aim  nt   iimrks   ns  uniformly 

Atniglit  as  ibe  line  of  a  musket  bull.     That  crooked 

Jences  every  where  exist,  in  old  enclosures,  is  too  true ; 

and  titu  Apparent  cause  of  their  being  so,  has  been  ex- 

plitiiiffd  in  the  Hection  on  F.nrlosmg  ;  but  so  far  from 

'formers  any  whcrcprefcTriii^  crooked  fences,  that  their 

nurabrr  is  annually  decreasing.     Excepting  where  ihcy 

ttfc  Iwondnties  of  property,  nnd  mill  mil  nccommodaliou 

betMfven  proprietors  notcasilyattainiilile,  crooked  fcnoes 

Kta  frrquenlly  either  anntliilated  where  not  wanted,  or 

formed  anew,  by  being  triinspLanled  us  sla^gnnls  into 

dmifl^bl  lines;  as  the  dullest  rustic  in  the  country  knows 

dial  be  is  oht:iiiiiug  an  acquisition  of  liuid  by  it;  anil 

msl  beauty,   in  an  agricultural  view,  the  only  view 

willi  which  wc  are  concerned,  is  increased  riUhet  than 

diminEthed  by  the  improvement. 

Tberenrc  two  methods  pursued  in  forming  ocw  quick* 
Anees.  1.  By  ruising  hawthorns,  &c.  from  seeds,  in 
aimrriet,  and  transplanting  them  at  from  two  to  live 
yean  old,  as  circumstances  happen,  into  the  new  line 
of  fence,  where  they  are  protected  until  full  grown  by 
pcNl*  and  rails,  ileod  Irowse,  mounds  of  eorlb,  &c. 
The  tnoat  general  and  elTectual  protection  arc  posts  and 
laiU,  which  generally  last  until  the  fence  undergors  (be 
of  plaabing  before  detciibeJ.  They  must, 
prerioQS 
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to  that  operation^  be  lemored ;  lod  finooi 
inrvud  tibej  are  nnneoeBsarj.    This  is  the  vosi 
■ilflKtbod  OB  enclosures  of  large  tracts;  espeetallj  i 
phwcs  where  underwood  for  the  second  method  is 
pvoenniUe  in  large  quantities. 

The  second  method  is  forming  a  fence  of  staggaida^^ 
MllsdbysomeWelshyquicksets;  which  aresiieablc 
•f  bawthorn,  blackthorn,  haxel,  briars,  &c.  grabbed  u 
in  to/fBCBy  useless  hedges,  &c. ;  carried  to  the  spot,  tri 
ncd,  and  sc^t  in  their  proper  situations.  It  need  soaroc^ 
be  added,  that  varieties  of  plants  are  adapted  to  vi 
ties  of  soils;  thorns,  hazel,  the  dog-rose  briar,  ftc 
dry  soils;  willows,  aldrr,  thegroen  stemmed  briar^ 
to  wetter  soils;  though  in  wet  kmds,  the  mounda  tieim^ 
mised  8|  or  3  feet  high,  they  soon  become  sufficientlj' 
dry  for  any  of  the  hardier  plants.     Bad  soils  of  stiflp* 
Aff  rammcl,  &c.  are  by  some  thrown  up  into  a  mound 
doubly  fsoed  with  green  sods,  and  let  to  remain  so  over 
winter,  to  be  ameliorated  by  successions  of  rainsi^fioela^ 
and  thaws,— -to  be  dug  and  tilled  early  in  springs  befare 
the  fiosty .  season  is  over,— and  in  March  to  plant  the 
sets.    Mr.  Clark,  in  Radnorshire,  p.  39,  rccomroends 
the  antelioration  of  such  sterile  and  stiff  soik  by  lime"^ 
**  Should  tlie  waste  and  other  neglected  lands,  ever  be 
enclosed,  it  lins  been  observed  that  it  wonld  be  difficalt, 
if  not  impossible,  \o  get  quick  hedges  to  grow  in  many 
places.    In  order,  therefore,  to  insure  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  quicks,   a  small  quantity  of  Um9 
shonid  be  mixed  with  the  mouhl,  in  which  ihey  aiw 
placed.     This,  in  all  reasonable  degrees  of  ele?Btion^ 
will  l)e  a  certain  means  of  insuring  their  growth  ;  aa 
has  been  experimentally  fovnd.    In  wet  land^  the  Kmo 
wmld  have  little  effect ;  but  sallowB  and  other  aqmtiea 
sbonld  be  planted  there.*' 

Wet 
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Wei  hnd  throvn  up  intos  mound  between  two  mmU 
lacingSf  n  before  mentioned,  would  soon  be suflJcicntljp 
drjr;  and  on  such  »  soil,  lime  would  liave  the  raoit 
risible  effect. 

Fiirtn>yaTd  manure  has  been  applied  to  hungry  soils, 
to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  hiiwthorn  quicks.  But 
'soil  and  dung  so  mixed  should  nnclcrgo  some  couraea 
of  lillagt;,  in  potntoes,  &c.,  so  lliat  no  dung  should 
appear,  save  in  llic  more  carbonic  colour  of  the  aoSf 
when  tbc  quicks  nrc  planted. 

Sta^ganl  fencing  is  the  most  common  milhod  in  Iba 
noody  tracts  of  North  Wales,  in  the  counties  of  Rad« 
nor  and  Brecknock,  the  mountainous  parts  ofGlumor- 
gan,  and  in  Caermarthcnfihire.  With  the  addition  of 
dead  trowse,  either  stuck  uprightly  into  the  mound, 
or  laid  inclining,  and  fastened  with  small  upright 
stakes,  it  makes  an  immediate  fence.  In  well  wooded 
tracts,  posts  with  one  rail  are  added,  which  secures  ifao 
fence,  and  renders  its  growth  more  speedy  and  certain* 
These  slaggards  seldom  fail  to  grow,  when  well  m** 
naged  ;  excepting  the  first  summer  after  planting  be  » 
very  dry  one.  Hazel  frequently  produces  iiuls  the  firat 
summer,  and  those  of  superior  size.  Where  the  fencen 
have  choice  of  plants,  they  mix  the  spinous  sorts, 
thorns,  briars,  &c.  as  attcrnatoly  as  possible  willi  Ihe 
anarmed  kinds.  Young  plants  arc  of  more  certain 
growth  than  old  strung  staggards,  iLey  arc  therefore 
carefully  intermixed:  and  small  briars,  hawthorn,  &c* 
either  from  woods  or  nurseries,  are  froquL-ntly  planted 
iiear  the  surface  of  the  mound,  opposite  or  sidewise, 
close  to  such  strong  ones,  as  are  likely  to  decay;  and 
I  even  these,  apparently  dead,  frequently  produce  nit* 

iDcrous  shoots  (toib  the  toots,  the  Kcond  m  Ibird  yeai  I 

I        after  planting.  I 

-  "■'  YOBDg  I 
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''  Yoang  plants  from  nurseries,  &c.  are  proi^inciall 
called  hand*sets;  and  grown  bushes  from  woods  an 
bedgesi  are  denominated  staggards  *.    Varieties  of-m 
Ibodsy  in  planting  each  kind,  obtain  in  various  pa 
•f  the  district;  some  methods  commendable,  others 
^ite  the  reverse.     Nature  seems  (o  be  too  little  attend 
to,  as  the  director-general  in  pl:in(ing.     Crushed  roots 
andtbose  of  su))erfluous  length,  should  be  pruned, 
obfioosly  as  a  gangrened  limb  should  be  amputated^ 
to  secure  the  life  of  the  body.     High  mounds,  in  siiu^ 
ations  vhere  fields  cannot  be  otherwise  securely  fenced 
are  indis]K*nsable;  but  to  eroct  them  for  any  plants^- 
excepting  furze,  appears  to  l>e  v/rong.     The  soil  of  sac 
raised  mounds,  in  dry  situations,  soon  becomes 
effete  (o  afTon!  nouribhmcnt  for  vigorous  plants  ;  the 
either  linger,  or  wither  and  die;  esjiecially  if  tlie  breadths 
of  the  mound  (x;  not  adequate  to  its  licigbt:  and,  ii^ 
dry  soils,  buch  a  breadth  would  be  an  evident  waste  o 
land. 

In  countries  where  quick-fencing  is  best  understood, 
staggards  nre  planted  a  sf)it  deep  in  the  natural  soil. 
The  roots  (hen  nre  imlK*ddc(l  in  the  very  centre  of  what 
icriility  the  soil  possesses;  wliethcr  from  inherent  qua-' 
li(y,  or  acquisitions  from  the  atmosphere  f.  Depart 
from  this  rule,  dictated  by  Nature,  and  plant  lower  in 
the  ground,  or  higher  on  the  top  of  an  elevated  mound, 


*  Probably  from  their  similarity,  when  their  tops  are  cut,  to  the  homi 
of  a  itaggarJf  a  male  deer  of  four  years  old. 

f  \\liere  the  soil  is  not  of  a  sufficient  depth,  a  spit  deep  u  thrown 
from  the  foss  upon  the  central  sward,  to  augment  the  depth;  and  the 
itagigirds  are  planted  thereon.  A  greater  elevation  than  this  for 
quickpMtSi  19  considered  as  approaching  too  near  the  oioiuifUnethod  of 
fcAcing. 
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the  consequence,  an  obatrucled  grontb,  vill  f 
low. 

Anollicr  error  in  plmling,  is  that  of  UBing  a  dibbUr 
for  hand-sets,    insteatl  ol'  n  spade.     Dibblers  may  (k^ 
ibr  benns,  ami  other  garcltm  nrlicks;  but  they  shoulA  I 
nercr  approach  a  fence  or  a  nursery.     Drills  made  witif  A 
spades  are  far  more  preferable.     In  them,  the  laler^'l 
and  tender  roots  are  permitted  to  retain  their  naturtt  | 
position  ;  whereas  by  dibbling,  tiic  roots  are  confined; 
and  what  is  worse,  arc  forced  to  positions  the  very  re*   ' 
verse  of  nntnrc.     I, ubonrers  by  f  he  rood,  however,  prei  J 
fcr  dibbling,  because  they  do  the  nork  quicker.    '£hBs  | 
prices  of  hand-sets  per  thousand,  and  the  price  of  I 
hour  in  fencing,  vary  in  dilFerent  parts,  according  ta|  I 
the  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  vicinity  of  ro&nufao«4 
taring  places. 


Slone-T^all  Fences.— Lime  and  stone  fences  are  li 
•eldoiD  made,  excepting  near  mansion-houses,  aroii' 
gardens,  and  farm-yards,  &c.  For  general  farm  fen 
tfaey  arc  too  expensive ;  and  it  is  at  least  quite  as  v 
to  support  the  poor  by  employing  them  in  the  r 
tions  of  dry  walls,  as  from  the  parish  rates ;  which  il 
a  considerable  degre):  will  always  be  the  effect  of  eva 
lafting  works,  in  fences,  or  in  any  thing  cUe- 

Dry  stone  Tvalh  are  most  common  in  llic  red  saiM 
■tone  and  coal  tracts,  nbcre  flat  sialc-like  st< 
abound,  and  are  formed  around  parks,  lawns, 
monntain  farms,  and  in  other  nitkcd  tracls  of  V 
Wales,  where  they  are  moreplenliful  tlian  underwood* i 
In  Glamorgan  Upper,  the  expense  of  erecting  Ihem  ii< 
Is.  per  perch  of  IS  feet,  for  every  foot  in  height|l 
breadth  of  the  wall  at  bottom  two  feel,  at  top  eighteeflT^  , 
Inches;  so  that  a  wall  of  ffve  feet  high,  wLIIoost  5t.  for 
every 
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wmy  rii  yvrds,  exclusive  of  carriage ;  vhicli  u  equO^ 

CSf>ensire  with  working  in  mortar  in  some  other  placet. 

William  Edwards,  the  celebrated  Glamoigaashire 
bridge' builder,  went  through  bis  ooviciute  in  masoniy} 
by  repairing  the  dry  stonewall  fences  around  his  mo- 
ther's farm.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  same 
hind  of  fencing  hy  his  neighbours ;  until  at  length  he 
became  ranked  amongst  the  first  arcbitectti  in  Enropc 

Stone  fences,  in  western  exposures,  adjoining  the  sea, 
as  about  Stackpole  Court,  Brownslade,  &c>  in  Peni- 
brokcsbire,  have  iheir  copings  surmounted  with  upright 
stones,  at  gome  regular  distance  from  each  other;  which 
are  supposed  to  check  the  force  of  (he  western  wind 
■gainst  buildings  and  plantations,  by  dividing  it. 


Naficd  Sod-fences,  or  stones  and  sods  in  allemaie 
layers,  are  raost  cuminon  on  the  ^teilern  coast  of  ttie 
district,  or  that  trad  which  skirls  St.  George's  Chan* 
ael  from  Milfurd  lo  (he  mouth  of  the  Dovey- 

Entire  sod  and  mould  fcnccit  are  raised  fire  or  ux 
Iwt  high,  on  a  bnse  of  as  many  feet  wide,  sloping  to 
three  feet,  two  and  a  hulf  or  two  feet  at  the  top,  with 
(loubie  facing  of  grt-en  soJs.  Tlit'y  iirc  thus  cllrcllial 
fences;  but  thetrncls  where  they  appear  have  a  drearjr 
hiok,  from  the  want  of  hedge-wood,  and  the  venJnre 
of  quickset  or  copse-wood  fences. 

Of  late  years,  if  has  beconne  rather  a  commoa  pra^ 
ticc  to  plant,  or  rather  (o  sow  furze  iulex  turopaut) 
on  the  lops  of  these  mounds. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  Cardigan  Lower,  p.  13,  saja, 
"  When  the  liedgcs  nre  made  of  atterunte  layen  of 
sods  and  long  stones  (the  length  of  stone  running  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  hedge),  they  are  very  dnrabk, 
atiil  proof  against  every  ihhig  hut  sheep.  They  an 
formed 
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tAabA  npon  a  base  of  six  or  seven  Feet,  four  and  it  half 
or  fire  feet  higli,  narroning  (o  ihe  top,  upon  whkll 
white  and  black  lliorns  are  plaiiuJ  :  in  exposed  situif 
tioBS,  their  growth  is  slow."  And  no  wonder  1  but 
the  caasc  of  the  slowness  of  growth  is  not  exclusivdj 
the  exposed  situation,  but  rather  the  eleration  of  Om 
dry  bank  or  mound  on  which  thi-y  are  planted.  Me* 
Llo^-d  proceeds—"  Furze  thrive  well;  but  when  they 
come  to  any  bize,  tfaey  are  apt  to  shake  down  the  banks 
of  earth,  that  nre  not  supported  by  layers  of  stone," 

Another  objection  against  a  single  row  furze  fence, 
is,  that  they  grow  lengthy,  decay,  itnd  open  at  bolton 
between  tlie  stems,  which  afford  piissage  for  sheep* 
To  remedy  this  defect,  double  and  treble  rows  of  furxe 
are  sown,  and  ihe  rows  arc  cut,  or  hogg'd,  as  th^ 
provincially  term  it  in  Pembrokeshire,  nlternalely,  ia 
saccnston,  as  they  approach  maturity.  This  ht^gin^ 
takes  place  us  early  as  possible  in  tlie  epriog,  so  Uiat 
the  frost  be  well  over,  otherwise  tlie  furze  will  die. 
They  will  soon  after  spring  up  very  Tigorously.  Tbess 
(olattonary  clippings  will  snppty  fuel  perpetually  upon 
a  farm  of  some  extent,  and  will  moreover  preserve  the 
fcucm  til  permanent  repair.  A  furze  fence  of  this  Itini 
IB  the  western  pnrt  of  Ciuwer  in  tilamorganshire,  h»4 
(wo  rows  on  the  summit  of  the  mound,  and  llirre  rowi 
along  lire  slope  or  batter  of  rarh  side.  This  formed 
so  formidable  a  fence,  that,  in  Ihe  opinion  of  a  (iowet 
gentleman  in  the  ncighbonrliond,  <^  the  d — 1  could 
ndtlicr  go  through,  nor  get  over  it."  "  Good  news 
for  Ihe  world,"  said  a  by-stander,  "  What  man  of 
common  sense  would  not  so  hedge  himself  about?" 

In  situations  somewhat  exposed,  the  larger  ulex  or 

furze  is  found  too  tender  to  grow  ntll  on  the  northern 

side  of  the  high  mounds  :  the  smaller  furze,  with  the 

hardy 
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lardy  brian  and  bramblei,  might  sacoeed ;  and^  hf 
the  intrasioQ  of  their  roots  into  the  moundai  icodar 
them  more  durable. 

In  numeroof  instances,  the  moand  has  two  niviy 
one  of^hawthom,  and  the  other  of  furze :  aometciy 
efiectual  fences  of  this  kind  were  observed  in  Cardi* 
ganshire. 

In  working  the  facings  of  naked  moonds,  &e.'tlie 
sods  are  laid  with  the  grass  outwards,  in  r^gnlat  hori* 
zon'tal  courses,  in  the  manner  of  what  masons  term 
half-random  courses;  which,  when  finbhed,  and  the 
grass  a  little  grown,  has  a  neat  appearance.  But  it  is 
too  common,  that  the  sods  are  cut  perfect  paralldo^ 
grams,  with  sqnare  angles.  Fig.  1. ;  which  being  put 
together  in  a  moist  state,  tlie  perpendicular  joints  open, 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  sods,  when  the  weather  be- 
comes dry;  and  the  fence  exhibits  an  unsightly  as 
well  as  a  ruinous  appearance.  This  eficct  is  prevented 
in  several  places,  by  cutting  the  sods  with  oblique 
angles,  so  that  each  sod  forms,  a  rhomboid.  Fig*  S; 
and  these  well  jointed,  cannot  open  by  the  drying  of 
the  fence;  for  whatever  shrinking  takes  place,  it  is  all 
perpendicularly,  and  not  laterally,  it  is  a  practice 
with  some  fencers,  to  lay  each  successive  course  of 
sods  about  an  inch  more  inward  than  the  former  one; 
by  this  means,  each  course  has  its  due  share  of  rain  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass. 
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**>  Uw  three  counties  of  Pembroke,  Cacrmarlhen, 
•"^Q  CudigaD}  these  mounds  nre  frequently  fac»l  with 
i*one ;  in  the  Roman  method  of  walling  described  by 
'^ttntiiHj  and  indeed  as  so-n  in  many  old  Roman 
"*)iMinga;  the  niins  of  Scgontinm,  Richboroiigb  Cas* 
^^>  St.  Albani,  &c.  Penlline  Castle,  Cogan  church, 
*C'  in  Glamorgangliire. 

fhe  herring-bone  courses,  as  they  are  called,  arc 

^nti  with  hoiiuHital  conrscs  of  flat  stones,  some* 

l^net  twa  coQtscs,  sometimes  onej  and  thus  working 

■■  WALBi.j  1  fur 
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for  as  many  courses  of  eacb  tort,  as  maj  be 
for  the  height  reqaired,    I^g.  S,  4.    This  node  of 

walling  is  worthy  being  recommended  into  more  gcsr^ve- 
ral  use  on  the  mounlatns  of  the  red  sandstone  and  oa^^nl 
tracts  of  Breckiiocksbire  and  Glamorganshiiey  lAmm     u 
flat  stones  of  micaceous  schist  are  so  abundant. 

The  mound  facings  are  sometimes  formed  of  ^B^t 
stones  laid  in  vertical  courses,  sometimes  a  little  £•  ■>* 
dining;  ihese  latter  require  stronger  abutmeBlsth^ui 
either  the  vertical  or  herring-bone  courses. 

A  second  method  of  walling,  where  flat  stones  sb*  ^ 
not  procurable  to  work  the  herring-bone  masonrjf^  ^ 
to  build  in  courses  of  nine  or  ten  inches  of  pebUes^  ^' 
any  rough,  iH«shaped  stones  as  may  be  had  on  Cl^^ 
spot,  and  upon  each  course  of  pebbles  a  bonding  co  ti  ^"^ 
(as  the  masons  call  it)  is  laid  of  flat  stones,  and  so  ^^"i 
alternately,  to  the  height  required. 

7'Aird/y,  where  flat  stones  for  bonding  courses  can  ■'^^^ 
be  had  at  any  reasonable  distance,  their  place  is  supple  '^ 
by  sods.     The  base  is  made  about  three  feet  and  a  la  ^^'^ 
wide ;  the  top  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet.     WI*  ^^^^ 
a  greater  height  than  four  feet  is  required,  the  l>^^^ 
should  accordingly  bowlder.     Tonr  courses  ofs*^^"^ 
ill-shaped  stones,  at  about  nine  inches  Ccich  coib'^'^' 
and   four  alternate  layers  of  sods,  about  five  in^^^^^ 
thick  each,  will  amount  to  a  hei^^ht  of  about  five  0^^^* 
When  a  course  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length   ,m^^ 
been  laid,  whether  of  stone  or  of  sod,  wooden  bc^'^ 
are  used  to  consolidate  the  work,  as  it  advances.     ^I^^^ 
middle  space  between  the  two  facings,  is  filled  f^^  " 
rubbish  of  sods,  stones,  &c.  well  rammed.    W^^"^ 
strong  argillaceous  earth  is  to  l)c  had,  it  is  an  advant^i^^' 
The  sods  of  light  sandy  soils,  where  none  better  call  ^ 
had,  are  used  for  alternate  courses  with  stone;  aodtZ^^ 
roots  of  vegetables  in  the  sods^  send  £ajrUi  abupdux^ 
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^ifflowoing  plants  and  grasses,  jilinsing  to  tbc  eye,  and 
'affonliiig  addi'ional  stability  lo  ilir;  fence. 

In   the  lately  enclosed  tracts   ubunt   St.    David's, 

taottnili  of  earlli  focotl  with  all crnate  tnycrs  i>f  stones 

<  and  sods,  haFe  l>een  {iislly  preferred  to  the  common 

dry  stoae  walls,  especially  when  Ihe  size  and  sliaps  of 

the  stones  arc  considered.     A  Welsh  adage  says, 

^^^^pud  upon  hard,  never  makca  a  firm  wall. 
^^^Hons  an;  occasionally  employed  ;  hut  in  general, 
^^^■•D  labourers  do  llie  work  neatly  and  cxpedi- 
^^^/h'  ''  ''^  average  expenses  will  be  entered  in  (be 
I  fitetioB  on  llie  Pncr  of  Labour. 
'  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  faowcTer,  that  tn  tbeie 
)  naked  tracts,  furze  has  not  been  sown  on  most  of  the 
raofiodi'  This  is  wrong,  as  it  is  a  plant  that  grow* 
weU  in  sea  air ;  and  hedgex  of  it  make  IkKci  fences, 
\  and  give  greater  shelter,  exclusive  of  the  periodical 
X  aappliea  of  fuel  they  atfurd,  in  n  country  whem  that 
\   article  it  far  from  being  abundant* 

feaeet  en  the  Sca'Coaat. — The  encroncliinents  of 
tbeaeaare  checked,  for  flic  mnjor  part  of  (he  whole 
extent  of  the  district,  by  rocKy  cliti's  of  from  a  few  feet 
la  40  yards  or  more  in  dcplli.  On  the  .south,  the  cliffs 
coQiistof  vnrietiesof  linteslone,  and  coal-measures;  oa 
the  west  and  north-west  of  con t- measures,  sundstonet 
argillaceous  schist,  with  varieties  of  silicL'ous  rocks. 

Bcgiiming  enstwnrdly  in  Glamorganshiie,  the  fint 
flai  tract]  on  which  the  sea  has  encroached,  and  where 
pofitibly  it  may  encroach  more ;  commcnc<^  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  limestone  tract,  near  Slier  *  Point,   and 

*  Or  Sk*ir,  i>r«biblf  bva  Kiitir,  ■!«£;■  juttia;  pramoDtorf,  Ao. 
s  3  conti' 
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continues  tlic  space  of  about  twelve  miles  to  BiU(n» 
ferry,  at  llic  moulh  uf  llie  river  iVcalb.  "  Tradilion 
iurnmiN  us,  tliat  lliu  uKl  town,  ca^lle,  and  cliiirch  of 
K^itffig,  were  iiiu)iOiil<;<]  l)y  a  great  storm,  leaving  Uic 
buildings  ovcrwlielmcil  by  tlic  sands;  and  evident 
narks  of  lliis  calamitims  event  arc  visible,  and  prove 
I  lie  circumstance  beyond  eonlrndiction.  A  ^rcatquan* 
tity  of  liumnn  bones  arc  often  discovered  by  llie  drifting 
of  (lie  sands.  Tliis  storm,  wliicli  lias  given  a  new  and 
desolated  aspect  to  n  great  tract  of  country^  happened 
during  (he  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth; 
or  immediulely  on  lliu  accession  of  Queen  Mary;  in 
the  first  year  of  wbase  reign  (IJJi)  '  An  Act  (uncb- 
inge  the  scn-sandes  in  Glamorganshire,'  was  passMl; 
whcieiu  an  Act  of  llic  23rdof  Meniy  Vlll.  is  ircltocl, 
which  provides  furC«miiii!>-<ion  of  Sewers,  and  tiiat  llic 
said  Act  does  not  cxlfm!  to  reform  the  dainagudoiutbT 
reason  of  sand  arising  out  of  the  sea,  and  driven  to  land 
by  storms  and  winds;  whereby  much  good  ground, 
lying  on  the  sen  coasts  in  sfladry  places  of  tbis  realm, 
and  expeciaUt/  in  Ike  counlj/  of  Glamorgan,  is  co- 
vered with  such  sand,  to  the  great  toss  of  the  QueenS 
subjeclst  and  more  is  likely  to  ensue,  if  speed/ re- 
mcdy  be  not  provided  :— and  enacts,  that  the  said  Act 
of  Sewers  and  t'umtnii^sions  shall  give  full  power  ti* 
the  redress  and  securing  of  the  siiid  grounds  from  IiurC. 
and  destrucIiuQ  by  reason  of  the  i^iiid  sniuh.  Krapow 
ercil  by  this  Act,  a  Commission  wns  hoUU'n  to  re-asccr' 
tain  the  boundaries  be)  ween  the  parish  of  Kyiifiig,  and 
the  extra-parochiid  farm  of  Slscr,  which  had  been  »u, 
overwbelmitl  with  snnO  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  Ihc  an- 
cieut  limils."— TAc  fliv.  J.  Morgan,  in  Cartutt't 
Topogr.  Diet,  of  Jf'ales. 
The  sandbiinks  chi;cking  the  progress  o"  " 
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into  Una  flat  trad,  grndually  ncciimnlnteil,  since  tlis 
inundaling  devastaliuii  a  bo  re  described :  mid,  to  render 
Ihem  more  firm,  Ifiey  nrc  matted  with  tlie  roots  of  ilic 
ica  mat-weed,  arundo  nrenaria,  c;dlrd  in  Welali  mfir* 
hesg,  myri/dd,  and  mtr-wt/dit,  all  uf  the  same  imporii 
Tradilion  impiilrs  their  tirsi  plnnlii)^  hereto  the  il/o»^-f 
of  Mar  gam  ;  but  there  is  no  fouiul.tlion  for  siieh  astip* 
position  ;  as  it  is  tin  indigenous  rceil,  foiiitd  everywhere 
on  sandy  sea  coasts.  The  Monks,  most  firobably, 
encouraged  its  more  extensive  cnllivation;  and  their 
successor  to  the  Mnrgnm  property,  the  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Hon.  T.  Mansell  Talbot,  biiulsciicb  of  his 
tenants,  who  rents  land  in  the  adjoining  mnrslies,  to 
give  yearly  the  labour  of  a.  day  or  more,  in  proportion 
lobis  holding,  as  a  kind  of  sintufeduty,  forlhe  plant- 
ing of  this  reed  ;  and  experience  has  proved  its  good 
efferts. 

The  same  improving  proprietor  fenced  out  llietidrs 
from  Oxwich  Marsh,  a  flat  tract  of  about  'JOO  acres, 
near  his  cle^nt  mansion,  Pciiricc  Castle,  in  Gowcr. 
The  foHCc  is  n  mound  made  of  the  materials  on  the  spot, 
and  covered  with  a  swanl  uf  nnirim;  plants.  A  larfjc 
channel  is  cut  througii  ihccenlral  part,  and  another  on 
the  north  side,  between  and  the  dry  land,  (he  contents 
of  which  are  emptied  into  the  adjoining  pill  by  means 
of  iron  valved  flood-jjales.  Twenty  years  back,  be- 
fore the  tides  were  excluded,  this  marsh  afforded  heallhy 
poslnrage  for  slnvp;  but  it  is  now  quite  the  reverse,  ns 
Ibey  are  invariably  infecled  with  the;  rof,  if  prnnitlcd 
to  graze  upon  it.  Jt  is  now,  however,  become  cxcel> 
lent  )»staTc  land  for  cattle  nnd  horses. 

Adjoinini;  the  marshes  of  Margam,  above-mentioned, 
atatid  the  Margam  copper-works.  The  slag  refuse  bf 
(,ff_-  e  3  the 
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the  fanmces  bad  from  time  to  time  been  twiM,  at  the 
direction  of  the  managers,  and  laid  down  so  as  to  ftMi 
an  efiectual  and  well  shaped  pier;  and  in  a  diroetbrt 
well  catcnlated,  were  it  persevered  in,  to  excloda  tb# 
tides  from  the  extensive  marshes  to  the  south-east ;  ab 
well  as  t6  concentrate  the  briny  water,  bj  confintag'  k 
to  a  bason  and  channel,  for  the  mooring,  ingrels,  and 
egress,  of  vessels  employed  in  the  copper  and  other 
trades*  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  spirited  proprietor 
of  the  marshes  would  grant  a  lease  io  the  manageri  of 
some  of  the  most  contiguous  parts  of  the  marshes f 
which  is  all  the  remuneration  they  wish  towards  com* 
pleating  this  pier  of  metallic  scbrlse;  whichy  wIM 
finished,  wonld  extend  from  the  copper»works,  in  aa 
oblique  direction,  across  the  wet  sands,  to  the  elevated 
sandbanks  on  the  coast* 

The  arundo  arenaria  is  every  where  the  protector* 
general  of  arid  sandbanks,  from  being  demolished  by 
the  impetuosity  of  wuids  and  tides.  The  minister  of 
Aberavan  in  Glamorganshire,  in  hb  correspondeaea 
with  Mr.  Ed.  Lhuyd,  about  1690,  says:-^ 

^^  Banks  and  sluices  keep  the  sea  from  overflowing 
all  Aberavnn  Marsh,  in  the  middle  the  sea  is  checked 
in  its  progress  by  the  matted  roots  of  a  certain  plant 
called  myrydd^  which  the  tides  in  other  places  keep 
from  growing. 

On  the  river  Bnrry,  and  the  bay  of  Caermartheay 
from  Llychwyr  to  Kydweli,  are  several  extensive  salt 
marshes ;  and  the  spirit  of  general  improveroeat^  ef 
late  so  actively  awakened  in  that  quarter,  it  is  coafi* 
dently  expected,  will,  ere  long,  bring  them  witWs 
embankments* 

On  the  north  of  the  bay^  Langhame  Maisb^  besag 
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SOOO  acm  of  excellent  wU,  exclusive  of  «  large  Mody 
trodf  baa  been  embanked  Kvefal  years  ago;  and  lutcly 
went  under  consideroUIc  iiaprovcments. 

Castle  Mailin  Coise,  in  Pt'ml>rokcsNire,  is  a  (met 
■inikWljr  circumitAnced  :  but  as  thene  lo|)ic9  are  bctlci 
ul^led  for  the  Clinpteion  ImpyoieniciiUf  >w  shall 
hoK  proned  no  fiutlm. 


WooiJt  aitd  Qitick-Fences,  xeithia  the  influence  of 
SeM  ^>.— Much  lias  been  baul  and  wrilU'a  on  tlie  kinds 
of  trm and  shrubs,  wbicb  are  supposed  best  tulapUd,  by 
some  peculiarity  in  Ibeir  constitiitioo,  lo  wUbstand  Ibe 
•Sects  of  sea  air.  Thei-Secl  is  evident;  but  unless  ween- 
(jaife  ratioaally  in  what  manner  that  eiTect  is  produced, 
OUT  tbeotics  will  be  but  baseless  fabrics,  similiir  to  what 
arc  vulfirgirly  called — "  coslks  beilt  in  the  air."  Ze- 
phyr's and  Auster's  genial  gales,  with  reterenco  Id 
llieir  auppoKd  rfii'ct  on  nonds  and  hedges,  hare  been 
rudely  and  wrongly  cnltcd-^"  pettitenlial  blasts.*^ 
Some  attribute  the  imincdialc  cause  to  tlie  salinity  of 
iDOisl  sea  air ;  others  to  the  frequency  of  west  and  south* 
wc(L  ninds.  Their  geniul  cUccl  upon  vegelulitHi,  on 
tea  coiists,  in  producing  tarl^  buddings  is  the  remote 
cause;  but  ilia  iiitermetllate  agent  between  tlie  remote 
cause  and  the  cffocl  u|ton  frees  and  shrults,  fully  cx> 
powd  to  su'illicrn  sea  itir,  is  frost  late  in  ifac  spring. 

*'  Ai  the  spring  is  tlie  season  most  favournble  to  the 
proiluctton  ol  new  parts  in  tlic  vegetable  economy,  it 
il  tlirn  that  we  lirst  |)crccivc  what  is  called  the  ej/«  of 
the  hud,  within  the  axiihe  uf  the  leaves,  or  Ihnt  angle 
fomed  between  their  base  and  the  branch.  In  the  course 
of  tke  summer  the  ei/e  enlarges,  nnd  bccomcaafiuif : 
it  continues  to  increase  duting  the  autumn,  and  in  win> 
terfenninlo  a  stale  of  torpidity.  In  the  ensuing  spring, 
s  i  however, 
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however,  it  revim,  nnd  rxpsnds  into  a  shoot,  or&oC- 
culent  branch,  wliich  acquires  solidity  in  the  Mimmer, 
and  becomes  cloathed  with  leaves  or  flowers*.'' 

Sea  air,  es{)rcially  from  the  soulhem  quarters,  pro- 
niofPB  every  kind  of  vegetiilron,  which  include*  thee«- 
pansion  of  buds :  anil  that  often,  as  it  afterwards  tonra 
out,  prematurely ;  when  tliey  arc  blatteil  by  the  fint 
hoar-frost  in  April,  or  even  in  May,  The  sea-side  of 
ilrees  and  halges,  whellicr  of  soulhcrn,  western,  oratiy 
tnlermedialc  exposure,  hud»  earlier  than  the  land-SHle; 
«nd  fur  thai  rrnKon  is  rauro  linble  to  have  its  embryo  of 
-branclirs  sind  floueTK  killed  by  tnisl« :  and  the  Und-sidc, 
being  Inter  in  the  expansion  ot'  its  buds,  stands  moie 
Upon  a  level  with  the  trees  and  ^hnibs  of  inland  situa- 
tions. When  ihc  early  buds  are  once  destroyed  bjr 
frost,  at  the  first  return  of  genial  warmlli,  Nalore  wenu 
to  niulliply  here/Torts  towards  rrproilucliun;  and  by  a 
renovated  vegetative  power,  throws  uiit  nuniefooi  iu- 
fnnl  buds,  some  of  which,  at  the  following  jeason  of 
spring,  share  the  fale  of  their  predecessors ;  others,  lying 
more  concealed,  escjipe  the  eficctof  the  frost,  and  arrive 
at  a  dwatftsh  maturify.  BuiU  at  the  exlrcmities  of  the 
bninchcB,  are  generally  llic  first  loespand,  and  (be  firsl 
to  full  victtiijR;  which  tn-ms  la  necount  salbfaclorily 
lot  the  stun  ted  and  closely  sheared  np|)enranceaf  wood* 
Slid  fences  in  full  marine  exposures.  This  also  accoonts 
fci  (he  angle,  or  obtuse  bond,  obw-rved  in  solitary  trees 
within  (he  influence  o(  sea  ntr.  The  Icotling  braticbct 
on  the  Kta-side,  and  on  the  crown,  arc  checked,  owiof 
to  a  premature  budding ;  when  a  bkral  branch,  on  the 
northern  or  ra»tcrii  side,  assumes  (he  h-ad ;  (not  so  foic- 
ward  in  the  spring),  and  continues  an  such,  in  an  bmi- 
nunlal  direction,  and  of  a  haggard  appearance. 


•  5<f  B^,  b  Rcci'i  New  CyctapxdiiL 
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'  A  kdarer  upon  this  subject  should  fix  upon  Ma^am 
inGtamorganshire,  fur  his  residence.  The  furesl  trees, 
of  all  kinds,  oti  (lie  fliit  neat  the  Abbey,  are  the  most 
len^hj,  opiight,  and  vi^ron;;,  in  tlic  I'rincipalitj'; 
whilst  the  extensive  wood  ot  u:ik,  about  80  iicrcs,  on 

■  Ibe  ndjoinmg  stc<-p  OccUvify,  fucmg  the  adjacent  Brb> 
tol  ClionncI,  lias  its  miitled  sittlUce  as  rcgiilarly  level 
Bin  newly  mown  meadow,  ox  {miis;nacomponei  e  pareis") 
M  iinnitnlly  clipped  licd^c.  Tlic  lund'sidcof  ibcoak 
tren  in  Ihis  woud  have,  however,  a  ^rund  forest^lilcu 
appearance;  and  tlic  closencsa  of  ihe  Irees  prevents  their 

■  beniting  in  nnglcs,  as  solitary  trees,  in  similar  situaliotia, 
generally  dn. 

Hetl^i^  upon  flafs,  nnar  the  coaiil,  »ilh  their  Bidet 

ex|)o»i'd  to  llie  scit,  are  more  sluntpd  and  clipped  than 

tlMBCofacontrnTy  direction.  A  bilerally  expusulqniclc* 

fimce,    in  siicli  a  situation,  exhibits  the  oulUncaofa 

Hgiil  angled  trianvie ;  wlicreuT  ihc  scn-sidc  furms  Ihe 

Bhypotfacnnsr,    and   the   Untl-side    the    perpendicubir- 

^  Fences    m   circiimtilanccd,    arc,    however,    gencrnlly 

mpcniHmble ;  and   save   (he  ex  [lenses  of  shears  and 

'  clipping. 

'  In  pliiccsexpOKeil  l<>  thewetlern  nnd  south- tvcslcrn 
1  winds,  BtichaslbecoaslGufCurdignnshire  nnd  Pem- 
breltettiirc ;  I  have  M>eiv  nothin-;  phmled  with  succem 
rfrnces,  beside  ihc  humble  t'nrzc.  1  hnvc  observed. 
If  (he  siik-s  of  hills  gcittly  sloping  (owords  the  sea,  are 
K  gnieral  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  qu  ick  fcneea, 
Ibe  nphinds,  Ihungh  several  miles  inltiDdi  and 
"Vboae  uplands  prdty  level,  as  in  Cardiganshire,  which 
ftas,  in  general,  ii  kind  uf  undulating  surface.  J  sup- 
pose that,  in  (he  former  ciise,  a  reaction  of  tlic  wind 
%iliiii  place  frou  (he  side  of  the  ItilUo  the  plant;  where- 
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hf  a  giamt  stnlgbier  Ifain  if  no  bi 

nflect  the  eorrritt  of  nir.*' — S.  LI. 

if  the  bedp;ee  on  tlic  sloping  hills  above  mcalMVod 
wvie  ill  tbe  tlinclioR  of  Ibc  am  air,  lb«t  t^,  fnMn  weal 
to  cut,  or  frotuBoutlt-cu^l  to  north-ma!;  and  tbelMedgw 
an  the  more  (listant  nnd  clcTntcd  tabk-  liinil  id  n  coo* 
teiry  ilircclion,  facing  lliesea,  Ihe  inferior  growth  ofllie 

•  bttCT  has  been  already  accounted  for.  Thnt  Ibe  "  bata- 
Ue  fane"  is  (he  only  th rub  planted  with  snccesa  fot 
liaM:e«,  may  hnrc  been  obseived  bj  uthcn  ;  but  ilforns 
■o  general  rule,  and  has  no  foundation  in  itaiuie :  thai 
it  can  be  rsiised  with  less  trouble  iuhI  skill  Ihnn  fence 
plants  in  general,  roaj  be  mote  rendiiy  admillcd. 
'Within  thcK  few  years  there  were  no  nuraf  ru»  in  South 
Wales  for  the  public  sale  of  forest  trees  niid  qtiickaels; 
BOW  tbey  arc  becoming  nunn-rous,  frraii  Cnnliil  to  Neir< 
castle  Emlyn  on  the  Teivy ;  and  it  has  in  several  in> 
■tances  been  proved,  and  viiU  progressively  be  furlim 
dccBonst rated,  that  there  arc  but  few  iiuligenoiu  treca 
Ud  shrubs  thatwdl  not  {;row  Jn  sea  exposures.     Om 

f  ttcsteru  sea  coasts  in  Uimclia,  are  dreary  anil  open, 
Doreowin^  (o  want  of  human  exertion  and  skill,  than 

'  to  any  natural  cause  whatever.  Plants  carefully  nUMtl : 
tnuispl.inleil  lepeatally,  to  increai^eand  invigorate tliek 
lUeral  roots;  and  removed  wiiU  skill  and  iittculion  into 
8  frnceor  pkinLiIion,  bcfiire  they  are  ofsuch  agroMh 
Mtobe  violently  shaken  by  winds,  and  in  a  mil  met 
abtoliilcly  sterile ;— their  growth  would,  it  is  oonfi* 
dently  presuitied,  be  iutiind  by  cxperienoed  nurserjr" 
men  nt  a  very  low  rule.  It  may  be  objected—"  Ibafe 
sea  winds  shake  and  unrmit  tl»e  newly  planted  frncai* 
^Inland  wiiidn  may  du  the  siipne;  but  prevent  the  in> 

,  jonoun  elkvt  «s  tnacti  as  possible  by  plontinf  Ibeni  fa»< 
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iait  they  arc  overgrown ;  and  above  all,  and  ovtv 
M,  prescrre  thcra  from  the  btuwiing  of  any  animab, 
ollicnrite  all  lalmur  uill  be  in  vain. 

Jl  has  bcru  alrL'ncly  uotircd  how  spring  frosts  cfierk 
"Vbc  longiiuditml  growth  of  trees  nnd  shrubs  witbJa 
4h«  iBflueDco  of  scii  nir ;  but  tliuse  IVosU  do  not  kiU  iba 
-planta ;  Ibry  cause  nature  lo  open  new  chaiinela  of  ve- 
^rtaliun,  lo  form  a  more  miillcd  burlitcc  tlian  lliat  of  in* 
iaitd  (ilanis,  ami  conscquiiilly  cmisR  them  to  be  heitrr 
adaptctl  for  fences.  Cliechin^  llie longitudinal  |;roii(hf 
»  injurioos  to  forest  trees;  but  matting  tlie  lateral  sor' 
ftCM  U  rutlwr  of  servici;  lo  fi-ncrs. 

The  falling  of  tlie  leaf  in  autumn,  it  a  teason  of  ob< 
acrvatiuK  on  (his  subjuct,  nii  well  ns  its  budding  in 
spring.  The  I8lh  of  September,  Ilie  sea  side  of  «yca> 
xnoro  Ims  iiwr  Brilun  Ferry  w.-u  olKiervecl  lo  have  tmen 
ailripped  of  iis  foliage  by  the  preceding  iii<;bl'it  froxt. 
'I'Ih:  leaves  covered  the  road,  in  brown  malurity ;  whilst 
Vliosouo  the  land  sidt;  of  the  s.imc  trees  stood  firm  on 
4liv  bmnclics,  ntiil  nenrly  ns  green  as  in  July.  Eiich 
'■Re exhibited  »  .1  anus-like  appearance,  bavinga  winter 
tfaoe  on  one  side,  hnH  a  sammer  face  on  the  other.  The 
«)bMTV(T  could  not  fiiil  ndributing  (his  dilTcrcnce  to  the 
^mrUcr  ftwrft/mi;',  and  the  consequent  earlier  ripening  of 
■  be leaves  on  the  sea  tide.  Ash  trees  on  the  same  spot 
^WTC  not  nearly  si>  much  affected  ns  the  sycamore. 

Gcollrmcn  (if  obtervnlion,  and  skill  in  bolimy,  arc 
%ht!  bcit  qitulified  lo  fix  upon  Irccti  and  shrubs  bist  cal- 
vubled  for  sea  exposures.  Upon  the  foregoing  theory, 
^htt  trees,  &c.  latrsi  in  budding  ought  (o  be  selected; 
Vhatlhc  froits,  upon  the  average  of  seasons,  may  be 
■*iell  over  before  the  expnnsioii  uf  buds  into  lender  shool« 
tekea  [dace.  In  order  therefore  cither  lo  explode  or 
confirm  Uic  foregoing  theory,  ihat  spring  frost,  and  not 
tea 
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ytnr,  elm,  privet,  lul^l  fig,  furze;  sotlieapple, 
.r,  plom,  &c."— r.  JC. 

(twren  Hakingand  Hub!iLTs(oii,  &c.  "  Hawlhorn 
\gca,  >quatteil,  ur  sUorii  l)}'8CitaiT;  uldcr,  willow, 
E  (anxy  not  in  the  least  aOi'Ctcit." 

'iiver  Frnces. — The  rapIdH;  nf  mountnin  torrcnli, 

tan^plnccs,  (<»ranililisliguri;  v.tlk'ys  tlirou^li  which 

^'^•^,'y  rush  in  times  of  Hoods.     Some  proprietors  curse 

***  «s     streams,  aiMl  leave  itiem  to  (iilic  Ibeir  course:  others, 

***"        «Iiu  Capiilot  tribe,  erect  jellies,  iiml  tuni  Ibc  torrent 

■"  "^^s  a  bsttcring  mm  against  Dicir  neighbours'  Innd  on 

***^    -othcrside;  wlio  cjc  these  nquatic  fortifications  with 

i^^*-*«usy,   nnd  in  ihetr  turn  erect  jellies  below   lo  luni 

'***■«=![  Ihcstrenm  ;  so  that  in  time  of  ilood  the  torrent  is 

*•**  **ctted  nlkTiiat<:l^  from  one  side  to  ihe  oilier :  but  in 

^'^■^«nil  U  takes  ample  rcvrnge  on  both  the  contending 

J^^^'^ifs  indiscriminately.     Such  rival  f<iiccsoii  opposite 

***-*«^haTe  occasioned  vuxalions  laMsuiU.     AJeltyisa 

^*>iigly  planked  timber  frame,  Jilled  with  stones.     The 

***'^"«nt  in  meeting   such  an  obstruction,   geiierall/ un- 

'   *-«  Oil  lies  the  projecting  end,  unless  il  rests  upon  a  rock; 

**"•■    if  the  frame  is  sufficiently  strong,  so  as  lo  be  kept 

*^B^thcr  in  any  pusitiim,   it  efTectnaUy  ansivcrs  its  pur* 

r***»«j.     The  jelty  is  ptac(;d  so  as  to  form  an   oblu^e 

^''ele  ticross  the  near  side  of  the  stream ;  nnd  llie  more 

'*"^t. «BC  Iho  angle,   ihc  Ws  is  the  n-sislaiiee  given  to  the 

^•■T^irt,  ami  cnniiqncnlly  the  less  il    will  iinderinine. 

***»nc*c«le  angles  generallyocciision  a  rnpid  recurrence 

^^   Uiflfitreani  around  the  projecting  point  of  ihc  jelly, 

^■Ul  (he  end  aimed  at  ia  not  so  c0(-ctimlly  obtained.    In  % 

"•*adi  of  n  few  hundred  yards,  se»crnl  jellies  are  placed 

^^  tlte  requisite  distance  from  cneh  other,   which  can 

*^ly  bo  judged  on  the  fpot ;  so  tliul  the  second  jetty  tr- 


<}etves  abd  repds  the  recurrent  torreni  from  llie 

and  then  the  third  from  the  second^  and  bo  oq,  untaM^  it 

<will  have  passed  the  breach » 

The  intermediate  spaces  between  the  jettia  are  thieb^lj 
planted,  in  the  gravel  brink  of  the  river,  with  cnttii^i^ 
of  willows  and  alder.    The  quick  growing  willows^  ^Jie 
Jiop  and  the  buntingdon,  are  the  best,  as  ihejitrmke 
root  in  less  time  than  the  brown  or  Welah  wilier  ^w. 
Osier  willows  intermixed  would  be  of  service.    In  ih  *^ 
jearsy  if  they  succeed  well,  the  whole  may  be  plash^^i 
laying  the  ends  in  the  direction  of  the  current.    Fb^a 
tbe  steep  precipice  (JLorlan)  is  to  be  siielved  down,  ii>   ^^i 
inclined  plane,  to  tlic  willow  fence,  or  low  water  aaa"*"* 
f^n;  fixing  as  many  briars,  brambks,  &c.  as 
to  grow  in  the  surface  soil  close  to  the  willows, 
surface  of  the  shelved  plane  should  be  cither  go 
ivith  sod,  or  sowed  wich  rye-grass  seeds.     A  side*fl^^^^ 
is  not  likely  to  do  further  damage,  when  the  new  sfriia.w 
is  once  formed ;   but  where  the  breach  is  cot  inl^     ^ 
deeply  indented  curve,  and  the  lorrcnt  dashes  agsi^*^^ 
it  nearly  at  aright  angle,  the  frncing  becomes  nstn^" 
more  difficult  and  expensive.     In  that  case,  jetties  a*^^ 
planting  are  of  no  use.     Nothing  Icbs  than  a  strong   ^5** 
tire  fence,  the  whole  length,  will  be  of  service.     A^^^^* 
pendicular  walling  of  stones,  let  them  be  ever  so  bt^^^' 
if  laid   upon   gravel,   will  be  soon  undermined.  -*^ 

prevent  this,  a  foundation  of  piles,  from  nine  to  twi^^**^^ 
feet  long,  wattled  with  trowze,  is  laid  ;  with  rubbisX^ 
briars,  furze,  &c.  intermingled  with  loose  stones  tbv^'^^ 
on   promiscuously :   on  this   foundation,   old   polB-^^** 


trees  arc  laid  in  a  proper  direction,  and  the  spaces 
tween  nre  filled  witli  large  stones,  with  gravel  to  fill      ^ 
interstices.     If  this  succeeds,  it  will  soon  be  covered       ^^ 
the  iloods  with  gravel,  sand>  and  grass.    In  soni^      ^  ' 

star:^ 
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teinoa  the  old  clikHTtrl  of  the  river  U  n--ofx;nci],  ttt  n 
gK*t  acptnuf: ;  and  i-vcji  ttint,  without  skUfiil  fencing 
ikm-Uk  entTHiicc,  iIk-  newly  opened  cbaniicl  maybe 
fliod  ap  fay  the  first  high  Hood.  A  mudtratc  flood  is- 
Mts  in  inidcring  more  open  tlic  new  chunnel;  bat  * 
liiffa  flood  I'miucntly  cUoaks  it,  and  bursts  its  way  iiit« 
ite  wohfod  courst;. 

Wfaetc  a  river  expands  otot  a  vast  brendtli,  con- 
VcrtMf  toil  inio  liarren  gravd,  mid  occasionnlly  <kt> 
tnaginf  both  sidt-s;  a  ctntral  coiinw  has  b«n  cheaply 
obtained,  by  lnyiiig:I.irgc  stones  wilhina  certain  number 
of  yards  of  eacli  other,  in  tbc  line  of  direction  intended 
for  the  future  bfd:  the  succeeding  floods  striking 
againstlhesc  obstacles  cause  an  ebullition  and  plunging, 
which  scoop  out  the  gravel  around  Ihcoi,  and  lay  it 
up  in  the  slilli^r  water  on  cither  side,  or  sweep  it  away 
down  tbc  currrnt,  until  the  new  bed  is  formed,  with 
little  artificial  aid  ;  and  high  floods  di:posit  sediment  on 
the  rcUnquished  gravel,  to  as  in  time  to  produce  pas- 
I  Ittie  laaii. 

I  One  of  the  ncntcst  riTer*fences  we  observed,  was  on 
I'  the  Brecknockshire  side  of  the  river  W'yc,  between  New- 
bridge and  Uliiiiadr.  James  Wall,  ICsq.  the  ingenious 
,  patentre  of  Soho,  had  piirchnscd  uu  estate  on  both  side* 

I  (be  Wye,  and  expended  large  sums  of  money,  in  all 
UoiIb  of  improvements,  in  buildings,  plantations,  wall 
I  aadquick  fencing;  tlic  I:iI((.Y  hud  the  niiibt  expi?n&ivc 
dtlKl  or  prulecttng  uuter-fcncc  nc  any  where  witnessed; 
lUconsialfd  of  cleft  stnkesof  ouk,  within  a  foot  or  14 
I  jjicbes  of  each  other,  closely  watlled  with  strong  trowK*. 
''  lliros  Hpi)nTGnlly  designod  to  protect  plantnfions  frora 
nbcbievoui  sheep,  us  no  ulhrr  fencing  required  such 
ao  expense.  The  river  Wye  bad  damaged  a  fine  piece 
pMtnrc  land,  by  uodcrmining  the  soil  of  several  feet 
.li-'Iilli. 
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depth.  The  on(er  line  comiste  of  a  Rgokc  raw.  off 
stones ;  and  close  within  it  is  a  row  of  pilies  and 
The  precipice  was  then  slielved  down  to  the  tio^ 
and  on  the  inclined  surface  a  reticular  fence  w 
of  piles  and  trowze^  apparently  intended  to  check  fhs 
impetuosity  of  the  floods,  and  to  entangle  and  idaia 
leaves  and  sludge  brought  down  by  them,  so  as  filial^ 
to  produce  willows  and  other  shrubs.  The  intentices 
of  the  reticular  fence  are  rhomboidal  or  loceoge-shapedi 
of  several  feet  to  a  side. 

SECT.    VI. GATES.  * 

Tixi^  original  barriers  on  openings  into  fields,  in  tht 
wooded  parts,  were  trowzc  and  stakes.  By  fireqaenl 
removals  they  were  found  troublesome;  and  four  or  fifi0 
round  poles,  let  iiito  circular  mortices  cut  with  agougi^ 
in  posts,  succeeded.  Then  flat  cloven  rails  of  oak,  kC 
into  square  mortices,  were  found  more  durable:  Bn£ 
lastly,  gates;  some  turning  on  pivots;  others  suspended- 
on  hooks  and  cjcs  ofiruTi. 

Some  ancient  plans  arc  sf  ill  retained.  One  kind,  com^ 
tnon  in  Glamorganshire,  &c.  has  (he  liind  post  formeA 
out  of  a  curved  piece  of  oak  as  angular  as  the  knee^- 
piece  of  a  shipwright.  The  upper  [loint  hangs  orcC^ 
the  gate,  about  one-third  of  its  whole  length,  from  whiclB. 
point  a  brncer  ex  tends  diagonally  to  (he  heel  of  the  fors 
post.  Another,  common  in  Cardiganshire,  &c.  ha^ 
the  diagonal  bracer  approaching  the  sha|x;  of  the  Ro<^ 
roan  S.  Those  two  kinds  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  dis*^ 
continued  ;  for  it  gives  more  trouble  to  the  maker  iir 
finding  appropriate  materials,  than  it  adds  to  the  valo9 
of  the  gates. 

or 
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^tOf  Modern  Field  Go/ej.— Some  are  of  cleft  wood, 
^  £  tfb ,;(ve  rails  lenoried  into  both  posts;  with  upngUC 
^^  ^zJ  diagonal  bracers,  on  various  plans,  nailed  to  tbe 
p.m  V^:  these  hare  bnt  ten  mortices;  are  light,  but  not 
k^-m-jt-  strong. 

I  ^C^lbfrs  of  iawn  wood,  have  the  upper  rait  of  a  square 
^^fcg»Uing,  and  the  lo»cr  four  raiU  nf  inch  boards ;  wtlh 
iliftgonnl  bracer  from  the  foot  of  llic  heel  post  to 
'\y  the  centre  of  (he  upper  bur;  and  two  upright 
t^asc^cTB  at  equal  di^linccs  batween  thut  and  the  fore- 
|P«>K.t  :  the  three  bracers  (enoncd  into  the  upper  bar; 
Pv^s«  hareMirfeen  murticcs:  andafeUie  most  coiiJimm 
■»    tlie  counties  of  Brecon,  Cacrmiirthen,  and  Radnor. 

C^tben,  have  two  po^b,  t lie  upper  and  lowi.-r  rail, 
•*»e  disftontil  and  one  upright  bracer,  all  of  sfiiiare 
•*^W-*»Uinp;  with  the  three  interior  rails  three  quarters 
^^  ttn  inch  thick,  running  through  mortices  in  tbe 
tqu  me  scantlings :  t  hrsc  hare  twenty  mortices ;  nnd  sre 
'*'*««»nion  in  Glamor^cinahire. 

XodocribealUhi; varieties  rjfgotn, would  be  u  end- 
'*»s  as  aul«4. 

Gales  art  scarce  art  Iclcs  in  (ln!  woodless  tracts  of  Pen*- 
**'ok«»hirc,  ("ardiganshire,  3tc.  lu  tniny  of  (he  recently 
^**cloMd  fieldtt  wndrr  tillage,  when  sowing  is  over,  the 
entrances  inio  Ihcm  are  stopjie*!  up  tcntporarily  with  dry 
^ailing  of  stones.  This  is  trou  blesomc  and  incanvc;nient ; 
**U1  ttmll  farmer*,  and  even  situdl  freeholders,  after  in- 
ning tbe  expcitsi-  of  enclosing,  dread  the  odditional, 
ongh  ■malliTonc,  ol  gales. 

Qatc-posls  miiy  be  had  of  ftonen  in  al!  the  Wcst- 

n  counties  from  H.  Dav  id's  to  I joly  Head.  These 

[^lumnar  stones  nrc  vf  various  quutilirs,  coarse  nrgil- 

ws  BcbTst,  porphyry,  Corniih  nionrstone,  scrpen- 

I  &c  I  with  eonie  n<  regularly  nnglwl  as  bn^alti-^. 
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piMBBl  no  tree,  or  shrab,  of  any  kind,  is  to  b^ 


The  deficiencies  of  this  open  tract,  however,  as  to 
woods  and  hedges,  are  not  so  severely  felt  as  they  would 
liave  been  in  other  OMNre  eastern  districts ;  owing  to  its 
more  hnmid  climature.  Were  woods  and  hedges  ever 
to  floorish  here,  which  too  many  think  impossible,  it 
*WOQld  be  prudent  not  to  over-load  the  land  with  them; 
wm  it  might  tend  to  lessen  the  produce  of  grain,  of 
:ip1uch  it  now  produces  abiuidant  supplies,  in  every 
.jBStanoe  where  tillage  is  but  moderately  undantood. 
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CHAP.  VII. 
ARABLE  LAND. 


SECT.  I.-— TILLAGE. 

BY  tillage  is  understood  that  main  branch  of 
xnlture  which  consists  of  the  treatment  of  soil  ia 
paring  it  for  the  reception  of  seeds  and  plants ;  and  t 
sobseqncnt  operations  of  sowing,  harfowbg,  rollin^ 
hoeingy  &c. 

Thejirsty  as  well  as  principal  operation  in  tillage, 
that  of  ploughing ;  which  was  the  first  effort  of  bum 
inyention  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  spade,  when  it 
found  inadequate  to  procure  means  of  subsistence  for 
increasing    population.      The    primary  intention 
ploughing  was  io  turn  the  sward  undermost,  either 
cover  seed  already  sown,  or  to  provide  a  surface 
mould  to  receive  in  tlie  seed  by  the  subsequent  o 
tions  of  harrowing,  rolling,  &c.    The  best  ploo 
ir  that  which  lays  the  plit  in  the  most  advantagecr^^ 
position,  or  degree  of  reversion,  for  the  purpose  i^^ 
intended. 

In  ploughing  ley  ground,  lo  be  sown  on  the  fuiic^  '^^ 
and  harrowed,  the  plit  ought  to  be,  and  by  many      ^-^i 
laid,  without  being  either  too  upright,  or  too  flat ;  tl 
is,  in  such  a  position  as  completely  to  conceal 
sward,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  sufficient  sta 
of  mould  for  covering  the  seed  easily  and  effectually 
harrowing.     It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  u 
side  of  the  plit,  when  cut  by  the  coulter  and  share,  i 
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liLid  edgewiae,  or  in  an  iDcliaing  position,  hy  tlic 
mould-board ;  sliould  form_a»  angle  of  10  degrees  with 
the  sole  oT  plane  of  Die  furrow  from  nhich  it  was  rc> 
moved,  Tliis  most  proper  degfcc  t.f  reversion  of  the 
plit,  in  gooil  ploughing  upon  ley  ground,  will  be  more 
apparent  by  the  following  sketch;  vtli.ch  is  a  coantcr* 
part  of  that  sent  by  Dr.  Coventry,  nf  Edinburgh,  to 
Mr.  Eiskinc ;  and  published  In  the  Ai^ricullural  Maga- 
jioe,  for  August,  1805:  it  is,  howevfr,  the  rererBion 
angle  adopted  by  all  good  plonghmen  in  Wales,  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Uutherham  plough,  improved 
30  or  40  years  ago. 

A 

^  Fig.  5,  represents  a  ridge  of  ten  bouts,  a  size  proper 
ioT  dry,  level  land.  A  is  the  flat  or  first  furrow,  called 
in  some  places  the  cop,  or  crown  of  the  ridge;  and  is 
3iere  represented  as  it  ought  lo  be,  flat,  and  of  a  small 
size;  the  intention  of  it  being  different  from  that  of  other 

<  J'urrows;  iiaratly,  to  serve  as  a  marking  line;  and  more 

I  particularly  as-an  under-ground  foundalion  to  prop  liic 
awo  adjacent  furrows  B  and  C  in  their  proper  di-grce  of 

•  Reversion  ;  so  that  their  lower  angles  nearly  meet  over 
the  cop  A.  Wlicn  the  harrow  operates,  it  is  evident 
Ihat  the  cop  A  will  be  completely  and  deeply  covered 
"with  mould.  The  best  plough  men  prefer  the  Rothcrbam 
swing  plough  to  any  other  for  this   kind   of  work. 

^^ood  ploughing  is  the  foundation  of  good  tillage*; 

and 


aod-it  is  a  censnmmatlon  devoully  to  be  wished,  Aai 
it  wrre  more  grnerally  titiderstood  and  pntctiEet).  It 
has,  liowerer,  begun  jtn  tour  of  Wales  those  Ibirfy  or' 
forty  ytdin  back ;  atid  must  be  cnniidercd  as  ■  slow 
tfBTelirr,  wlim  il  can  beconfidrnlly  iiffirmrd,  thai  it 
has  full  (brce- fourths  uf  the  whole  Principalily  ytt  lo 
explore. 

Speed  the  Plough,  is  a  very  common  oprnlive  toaat 
Jn drinking;  bit(  gnod  ploughing  requires  somr  Mrongrr 
slimulutil  to  be  rouBdl  inlo  Bclton  ;  oflicrwise  il  will  not 
complele  ils  Csmbrian  tour  tMforr  the  couclusion  of 
IhiB  cnitury.  As  farmers  must  occasionally  be  bribed 
to  beiii'lit  ihcmselvrs,  it  may  be  considered  .ts  a  prelaiJc 
to  the  most  impuilnal  consequfDCes,  tltnt  ploughing 
malcbts  have  been  insfitulcd  in  some  parts  of  Wale^^ 
hjf  gentlemrn  who  have  biXb  tbe  iptril  ami  the  iiicaii& 
of  supporting  (hem. 

It  will  readily  be  ndmidnl,  ihat  cross  liarrowing 
ridges  of  tbe  above  dcscripUon,  will  bave  a  spealJer 
eflect  upon  the  furrows  than  a  longitudinal  harrowing: 
it  is  therefore  pracltsrd  upon  dry  soils,  though  not  geti^ 
rally,  nhen  seed  is  lo  l>r  covered,  and  a  light  barrow 
^finishes  the  work  io  the  direction  of  the  lidges. 

Before  ivc  conclntic  our  observations  on   the  scmi- 


r  ffai  ill  lUM,  miiM  .i  umWi^  Lunv^ng  ti  jmiuu.    f O  with  ui  it  maj  be 

'«ilj>  lud,  itiac  *  Geld  ill  licin^ncll  plnughcd,i>  more  tluu  tul/ baitowcd. 

lute  In  tun]  alTiiin;  Two  ndghboun,  A  anil  E,  brld  (uim 

Innnljr  iiinitat  is  icril.  &c.:  thfir  »Tilnn  of  cropping  mi  ihc  tame    A, 

to  greiter  crpmtc  ihaa  B  m  providing  icanomi  and  tra> 

t  JfluA  to  be  nireincly  dii»tii£nl  in  GoiliBg  (hat  B  had  thnyt  cqiol,  ud 

\  Atquently  belter  crops  th:in  himielf:  he  could  not  account  far  it:  bat  the 

chaim  lajr  in  B'l  kcPpiiif;  better  ploughi,  and  nuo-tging  thcoi 

The  Ronun  nuiitn — im  ann — Irm  arerr.  and  then  feu  >(«■• 

Mr^  dc*enei  (be  higbnt  pUce  in  the  Agricuilural  Code. 


"*  above  described,  it  idqjt  be  oieful 
'"■need  plongbmen  commit  an 
iking  tlie  cop  slice  (A)  of 
'•id  the  MConcI  I'ufrow, 
^  .,  is  laid  in  a  similar 

,  and  s.imetimes  not; 
-^^  -^^  -»  ij,  and  llie  harrona  baTC 

■^^^^^^  be  only  n  tiun  scattering  of 

^^^^  .iird  in  Ibe  centre  of  the  ridge ; 

^^^^  i  vegetation  will  be  found  to  pio- 

t/^  .lancorn, 

•iind  of  ploughing  is  from  eight  inches 
and  a  half  brood,  and  from  five  to  six 
where  the  soil  will  bear  it.  The  sketch  is 
>ur  eight  inches  and  a  half  by  five. 
sMond  kind  of  ploughing  is  practised  when 
•se  strong  leys  are  intended  to  be  fallowed  ;  and  the 
4led  mwd  wants  to  be  turned  down  flat,  so  as  to  be 
rtially  rotted  before  the  second  plougliing  takes  place. 
tia  plit  is  ten  inches  by  four,  and  more  or  less,  ac- 
T^iag  to  soil  and  circumstances.  Faring  ploughs, 
tt  cirailar  traversing  coulters,  are  sometimes  used ; 
d  Ae  plits  are  sometimes  reduced  by  fallowing ;  at 
!>tt  times,  when  ploughed  thin,  and  the loil  somewhat 
Wijf  they  ore  burned  into  ashes. 
7^tbird  kind  of  ploughing  requires  a  more  npright 
bi  mkI  is  practised  ia  ploughing  slubbkw,  to  expose 
B  rants  of  weeds  to  sun  and  frost;  in  cross  fallowing 
eflat  plits  of  the  second  mode;  and  in  sowing  seeds 
>dfr  farrow.  Skilful  ploughmen  do  their  work  so 
a^  that  the  last  furrow  of  a  turnip  or  barley  fak 
Wf  has  its  snr/aoe  so  regularly  uniform  as  the  grooves 
<«eoaiiGo  moulding. 

T  4  Modes 
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Modes  of  Ploughing.-^Two  modei  ate  diatingai 
ed  by  the  terms  casglu^  to  collect ;  and  holUi^  to  tpK. 
Tbe  former  is  that  mode  whicli  ploughs  on  each 
the  cop,  or  first  slice,  alternately,  until  the  ridge, 
whatever  breadth,  be  completed.  The  beasts  of  labom:»  7, 
of  course,  always  turn,  at  the  end,  to  the  right  htt.vrsd 
of  the  ploughman ;  and  the  finishing  plits  are  on  ^Sie 
oulsides  of  the  ridge.  In  the  later  method,  tbcy  bei^^a 
on  the  outsides,  and  finish  in  the  centre.  In  lallowin  S» 
and  cross-fallowing,  both  modes  are  used  diseretionall^- 
In  the  first  fallowing  of  wheat  stubbles  for  barley,  41^ 
ridges  are  transposed,  by  coping  in  each  rean.  In  Mf*^^ 
bruary  or  Marc!),  it  is  cross-ploughed,  commonljr'  ^^ 
the  splitting  mode,  at  great  but  not  inconvenient  d  ^^ 
tances;  and  afterwards  harrowed:  at  the  seed  furrC^^y 
the  original  wlient  rcaiis  being  still  traceable,  by  ^*c 
easgiiaJ,  or  collecting  mode,  three  m  beat  ridges  2».w 
made  into  one  for  bai  ley,  by  coping  in  the  centre  of  *  ^^ 
middle  ridge:  by  the  splitting  method,  a  plit  is  cut 
each  side  of  thri'c  wheat  ridges,  and  they  arc 
into  two  for  barley,  by  having  the  dividing  rean  in  "t-^* 
centre  of  the  middle  wheat  ridge;  and  the  animate  ^ 
draught,  of  course  alwajsturn  at  the  end  to  the  1^^ 
hand  of  the  ploughman. 

This  latter  mode,  in  Caermarthenshire,  and  part^  ^ 
the  countries  to  the  west^  is  considered  as  an  advanta^^' 
as  oxen  are  found  more  manageable  in  turning  lo,  tl^  ^^ 
turning /row  the  driver,  at  the  ends :  and  in  those  p^^'^ 
they  make  the  ridges  so  broad,  in  dry  soils,  that  t^^ 
few  are  contained  in  a  field  of  several  acres.  Tt^^ 
plough  a  ley,  previously  limed,  or  dunged,  or  bO***' 
in  autumn,  for  a  barley  fallow:  it  is  seldom  or 
cro55-ploughed ;  and  in  many  places  a  banow  is 
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I  MriHwfero  *he  second  ploughing,  which  frequently  ii 
tke  McJ  furrow,  in  April. 

Harrowing  would  puzzle  the  ploughnmn  a  little,  in 
splitting  each  of  the  autumn- plouglisd  Turrows  in  twain. 
This,  when  wc  consider  the  awkwardness  of  the  plough 
in  coiuiuon  uiCy  wliich  lias  been  descriix-d  in  CbapleiV. 
is  a  frnt  ul  no  mean  dexterity ;  and  Reconciles  us  at 
least  to  the  ploughmen,  U-t  our  opinion  of  the  plough 
be  what  it  ii>ay. 

Id  the  ca&tem  counties,  &iuce  horse-tenntB  have  had 

the  preference,  the  collccliiig  mode  of  ploughing  pRH 

douunates  for  llie  seed  furrow  ;  nud  the  splitting  mode 

in  crou>pU)ughiiig  fallows,  for  battey,  &c.     However, 

in  enM»<ploughing  with  a  two  wlieeled  plough,  there  is 

Ul  obvious  inconvenience  in  turning  at  tlie  ends  by  ad- 

Iming  to  the  splitting  method,  owing  to  the  unequal 

diameter  of  the  wheels:   the   land   wheel,  of  smaller 

diameter,  conducts,  or  rather  obstructs  the  plough  in 

turning  to  the  left,  by  the  splitting  method;  whereas 

Ihc  furrow  wheel,   of  larger  diameter,    conducts   the 

plough  without  obslruclion,  in  turning  to  the  right,  by 

the  coUccting  method ;  though  many  farmers  have  had 

I  cncb  wheel  ploughs   in  use  for   many  years,  without 

lioticing  thisobviousdislinction.     With  such  ploughs, 

mhhMs  should  be  ordered  to  turn  always  on  what  thcjr 

^^^■e^ee  turn,  and  not  on  the  come  hither  turn. 

^^^Ktcam  of  four  ur  five  horses  in  length,  in  turning 

lijNMM  ends,  the  rear  horse  has  not  only  the  whole 

draught  of  the  plit,  which  is  frequmtly  deeper  than 

HI  anj  other  part  of  the  field;  but,  too  commonly,  he 

has  also  to  counteract  the  traverse  draught  of  the  other 

I  already  turning  round.     This  is  owing  to  the 

|i  tifurow  breadtlis  allowed  to  headlandx ;  which 

B  kfi  of  double  the  usual  breadth  without  any 

loa 


I 
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loss  of  crop,  and  without  so  mnch  cndaQgeriiig  the  qroi 
and  limbs  of  horses  in  the  thorns  and  briars  of  the  bedgeii 
into  which  they  are  frequently  driven. 

Depth  of  furrow  y  in  deep  sound  soibi  admita  of  t^ 
lietiesy  without  inconvenience,  or  causing  hesitatiot. 
From  four  to  six  inches  is  the  general  average;   adapA- 
ing  the  depth  to  the  crop,  to  the  state  of  the  aoil,  clioMi* 
ture,  &c«    In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the  substrata  of 
limestone  frequently  undulate  more  than  the  surfiice  aoil^ 
owing  to  the  perpetual  tendency  of  the  latter  to  becomes 
more  level:  hence  the  tilled  soil  is  much  more  shalioir 
on  the  convex  parts  of  the  undulating  substrata  than  ob. 
the  concave  parts.    Seeing  wheat  sown  upon  a  ahalknr 
ley  furrow,  in  October  1811,  and  enquiring  why  Ibqr 
did  not  plough  deeper  and  better,  the  reply  was   -that 
they  would  by  ploughing  deeper  turn  up  an  under-stra* 
tam  of  t/ellowish  clay^  which  they  considered  as  injtt«» 
rious  to  the  crops.    This  clay  is  evidently  calcaieons% 
as  upon  trial  it  elTcrvesced  slowly  with  vinegar :  and  a» 
anmmer-fallows  are  fashionable,  were  deeper  ploughing* 
to  take  place  in  winter,  and  part  of  the  understratum 
of  clay,  or  rather  marly  clay,  thrown  up,  to  be  ren^ 
dered  friable  by  rain,  frost,  sun,  and  air,  it  might  b9 
sufficiently  ameliorated,  and  incorporated  with  tlie  old 
tilled  and  exhausted  top*soil  by  the  following  Michael* 
mas  for  wheat;  and  if  the  first  crop  would  not  b» 

equaL 

*  *  Th«  soil  of  the  Vale,  on  the  grcj  liat  tract,  it  ^nerallj  thaUoirv 
from  four  to  six  inches  depth:  if  we  plough  deeper,  we  plough  up  9- 
yellowish  cLiy,  which  hardens  into  a  brickbat  This  should  not  b^ 
pitmghed  up,  and  is  situate  between  the  top,  or  fertile  soil,  and  the  soImE 
iubstratum  of  limestone." — Mr.  Gait. 

The  tame  opinion  prevails  in  Pembrokeihire.    ^  AlflkMl  the  whole  < 


I. 


tfqailto  the  average  ot  the  asuat  crops  of  that  tracf» 

there  ii  a  strong  iiTobibtlitjr  thnt  it  noald  rcpaj  with 
intcrrs'  for  some  longer  rrcd it,  in  order  to  bi;  further 
improred  by  more  tillR^;c,  expiisure,  &e.  At  least, 
«Ieepcr  ploughing,  wlicrevcr  the  top  soil  is  ^Imllnw, 
snd  apon  marly  clay,  rncrils  a  irinl;  especially  whcra 
4hcrc  is  a  tlcplh  of  clny;  otherwise,  if  it  be  very  thin( 
^n^pcr  ploiiK'*!"!?  might  be  injurious,  by  opGiiiii^  3 
mure  rapid  HItration  of  min-water  into  the  Umcstotio 
^rcviccs  beneath;  and  t!ie  surfdce  thtreby  b«:coining 
snore  thirsty  in  dry  veathet  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  cn;il  tract  snil,  in  many  plnces,  consist*  of  a 
id  black  cirbonk  mrtht  upon  a  substratum  of 
clay.  Ploughing  deep  i*  cuiisidered  an  ioi* 
^,  though  it  nill  not  be  immediately  Apparent* 
'Xlic  clay  must  be  frefjurnlly  ploaglKt),  &c.  to  be  pul« 
■vrriiced  and  intimattriy  mixed  with  the  lop  soil.  Tii« 
fjaiiUiiin«  »f  this  int<-^m{^tur^  and  pntverizalion,  dc*  ' 
ffvcnda  npon  ihc  farmer's  good  management. 

In  average  soils,  cxhiiu-itn)  by  liUn.?t<,  an  alternation 
of  deep  and  shallow  ploughing  niuy  be  of  service  j  tx. 
fr>~'  Let  land  usually  plouglird  five  inches  deep,  be 
wifkter-falltjtved  to  the  depth  of  ^ven  inches  or  more  ;  ' 
IbocB  return,  for  a  few  rotations,  to  the  five  inch  depth ;  ' 
tucrs  the  worn-out  soil,  luriv-d  undermost  would  be 
^•■•^h  tile  bringing  np  nguin  for  u  feiv  other  rotutions. 
""W^HWy  and  perhaps  practice  may  militate  against  Ibis, 


^^**l«  Martin  buiidccd.  it  cither  i  fine-  loam  E>r  cooudnabU  ilrplh  04 
■^"iVKConi! ;  01 1  red  rarth  upon  aa  .irpllaceuut  tabuunc;  or  i  cutnbint> 
^'***  «(  b«ii,  for  >  eoti»il«ahlc  diitince  on  t^  confiaci  of  tach.  The 
"•l»iu«i  whkb  tliTtdei  ihr  rock  from  tht  xnl,  ii  b  fanck  tanh,  which 
^^  ^■■MCTiisciMr^yTiutioiutDavoidiprciunuagitfornuakiadorpMt  , 
^*=*»  maiu  loi  a  length  of  time  ilii-  efffci  of  hit  inUiuiry."— ,1fr. 
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by  sDpposiog  that  too  great  a  coiisumption  for  naamm 
would  be  opened  by  such  occasional  deep  ploiighingito 
It  may  be  owned  that  some  additional  manure  woald  be 
necessary  y  but  it  would  be  abundantly  paid  for ;  Ibe 
roots  of  the  plants  would  be  enabled  to  draw  noarish* 
menl  more  copiously,  from  a  greater  extent:  in  wet 
seasons,  tlie  staple  would  have  a  greater  capacity  to  di^ 
pose  of  superfluous  surface  moisture,  and  to  retain  it  as 
a  body  of  reserve,  whrch  would  be  fomid  senrioeable  ia 
a  reverse  season  of  drought. 

The  construction  of  the  Dimetian  ploughs;  their  in^ 
efficient  ploughing  in  general;  their  splitting  the  aa-* 
tamn-furrow  for  barley  in  April,  &c.  has  been 
noticed:  in  that  tract,  however,  they  disttngaish  belw< 
the  depth  of  furrow  in  ploughing  for  wheats  and  that 
barley.  Near  St.  Clare's,  our  informant  told  na—*^  W^  ^  ^ 
plough  only  three  or  four  inches  deep  for  barley*  ai^^^*  ^ 
from  five  to  six  inches  for  wheat  and  oats :  the  Engli^^^^h 
who  come  among  us,  plough  from  six  to  eight  inch  ^^^^^i 
deep  for  barley  .'* 

Cross' Ploughing — is  an  operation  in  tiUagei  not 
frequently  practised  in  the  three  western  counties 
others  would  imagine  necessary.    To  plough  the 
furrow  in  autumn,  and  the  second,  and  sometimes 
third  furrow  in  spring,  always  in  the  same  directi 
without  ever  ploughing  across,  for  barley,  may 
light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loams;  but  whence  the  cnB^^=>'a 
originated,  or  why  it  should  still  be  persevered  in*      ^^* 
pecially  in  the  strong  soils  below  Caermartbeni  we    0a.ie 
incapable  of  divining. 

lt\  some  parts  of  the  eastern  counties,  theaecond  tX^^^ 

of  a  ley  fallow,  as  well  as  those  on  stubbleSi  is  alir0'«^^ 

performed  by  a  cross-plouohlrgi  sometimes  at  a  tig^^^^ 

otI»^r 


olber  limes  at  an  oblique  angle  to  the  former  furrow: 
by  lh«  latter  angle,  the  coulter  cuts  the  half  rotten  ley 
plits  more  readily  thnii  by  ploughing  directly  across. 
This  seems  to  be  the  ohl  Roman  melliod,  recommended 
by  Vi^il  frursus  in  obltquutn  verso  perrumpit  itra- 
tro,  &c.)  and  condcmnnl  tu  very  strong  terms  by 
Jetbro  Tull;  wbo  snys — "  Ihis  is  round  not  to  attaio 
tbecnd  of  tillage  near  so  nclt  as  tuTiiin^  the  furrows 
back  again  into  the  same  places  where  they  were  before 
breaking  up ;  and  not  to  plough  across  (he  furrovt 
unlit  the  third  ploughing.  In  cross^plnughing  at  the 
Mcond  tilth,  not  half  llic  furrouii  are  turned  ;  they  are 
ooly  hrapfd  one  upon  another,  and  the  air  koeiw  tlie 
graas  alive  for  a  luag  time ;  whilst  Iliat  which  is  tnnied 
back  the  same  wny,  without  crossing,  is  all  killed ;  and 
being  dead  on  both  eidcs,  will  grow  no  more ;  and  (he 
bind  U  iDUcIi  sooner  brought  liiin  tillli  this  way,  tlian 
by  cron>ploagbing,  as  exjieriencc  shews*." 

This  mclhod,  recommended  by  Tull,  of  deferring 
croes'plough inj;  uulil  tlicMiird  tilth,  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  farmers  in  Gbmorgiinsliire,  and  parts  adjacrat, 
'  timeout  of  niiod.     When  they  break  up  ginj/nt/oM  or 
>   flentlir  (old  land)  thoy  generally  lime  profusely  and 
'  immediately  upon  the    first  furrow;    at  llie    second 
ploa|;hing  {eilar)  ihey  plough   in  the  same  diredtoB, 
taraing  back  the  plils ;  and  a(  a  proper  sea&un  tiicy  com- 
Bwncccrose-ploughiiifffcrofj-flrM^.atler  which  iheclod* 
sre  ID  a  fit  state  to  be  the  more  rcvndily  reduced  by  lan;;- 
tined  barrows,  which  intimately  blend  the  lime  and  soil. 
Long'iociTig  (carreio)  was   an  aucienl  usage,  and 
,  still  tomrtimes  practised,  in  the  Valeof  Cilamorgan,&c. 
Carly  id  spring,  stripes  or  lacc»  of  obout  eigbl  furrows 
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mide  were  pIoQghed  in  somewhat  recent  pfLstufei, 
tpaoes  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide  left  unploqg 
between  the  stripes.     On  the  stripeSf  lime,  in  the  pr 


ixirtion  of  about  200  bushels  to  every  acre  in  the  fiel  ^ 
was  carried,  spread  in  clods,  and  covered  witkinon' 
-When  the  lime  had  well  slaked,  the  stripes  were  a'^i 
ploughed,  so  as  to  mix  the  compost  well  It  war  i 
apread  over  the  unploughed  parts,  leaving  a  ;  io 
tionate  quantity  on  the  stripes.  Sometimes,  but  rare 
barky  was  sowed  on  the  stripes;  and  if  rain  occu 
aoon  after  the  spreading  of  the  compost,  the 
would  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  unploughed  parts, 
produce  good  crops  of  hay.  More  commoDly 
stripes  remained  in  fallow,  and  the  green  lacings  w 
grazed,  and  both  were  sowed  with  wheat  in  Octoh^sMfz 
if  barley  had  been  grown  on  the  stripes,  a  sprinkling  ^f 
dung  was  added  in  October  ;  otherwise  not* 

'^  A  farmer  in  Ciower,  some  years  ago,  practi^^^^ 
long-lacing  with  lialf-fallow-lime  for  every  crop  ^^f 
wheat,  and  what  dung  could  be  procured  for  er 
crop  of  barley  ;  aiul  thus  he  oblaiiieJ  alternately 
ccpps  of  wheat  and  barley  for  twenty  years  or  mo*"*» 
Instead  of  long-lacing  he  would  some  years  coU^^^^ 
toad*rakings  and  ditch-side  parings  to  be  mixed  wi^ 
lime,  and  dress  for  wheat.  The  two  fields  that  1^^^ 
been  so  managed,  arc  now  the  best  pieces  of  pasture  ^^ 
the  farm,  and  of  any  in  the  country." 

The  utility  of  this  long-lacing,  as  it  is  called,  ^V" 
pears  to  us  very  problematical ;  besides  its  disfigwi*^ 
the  surface  of  a  fi(?Ul,  in  what  can  it  be  superior  C^>  ^ 
general  fallow?  Il  is  in  fact  inferior  to  a  pract-i^ 
very  common  in  Glamorgan,  as  well  as  other  parts^ 
liming  headlands  profusely,  and  by  repeated  plou^** 
kigs  and  harrowiogS|  reducing  the  same  to  a  homc^^^" 
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ncous  oompost,  to  be  spread  over  tbo  posture  field,  to 
begnued  or  mowed  for  one  year,  and  the  following 
jear  to  be  sovrcd  willi  wheat.  Instances  of  llicniott 
loxuriant  and  profitable  crops  of  wheal  miglit  be  ad- 
dnced  afler  this  nianagcmenC  in  the  Vale  of  MUkin  and 
other  places,  where  llie  soil  is  nalurnlly  fertile;  and 
eren  in  less  fertile  soils,  making  la-ndland  composts, 
where  convenient,  is  the  most  bL-ncficiiil  method  of  be> 
•lowing  lime.  The  Goner  farmer,  it  is  prranmed,  itn* 
prored  bis  two  fields  merebj  tiis  romposis  of  lime  and 
"  road-rakingN"  than  by  his  "  long-lacing  composts." 
Loog-lacing,  bowevpr,  is  said  to  be  again  coming  into 
ptactioc. 


Breadth  of  JiiJges. — In  the  eastern  counties,  wheat 
balls  on  clover  and  other  leys,  arc  generally  of  five  or 
ux  botilfi,  willi  furrow  denning!;  in  the  renna  opcMi 
noift  Innds.  The  harrows  work  the  sides  first,  and 
Uttly  the  crown  ofthe  ridge-  I'W  the  following  crop, 
whether  of  barley  or  tnrnips,  cither  two  ridges  arc  col- 
lected into  one,  or  Ihree  ridges  nre split  into  two. 

In  wheat  fallows  sown  under  furrow,  the  ridges  are 
groerally  narrow  upon  .til  kinds  of  soils:  iu  Glamor- 
gtn  and  its  adjacent  Iracls,  lliey  arc  of  two,  or  at 
the  almost  of  three  bouts  wide.  The  Silurian,  or 
old  long  plough  improved,  is  here  a  favourite  in- 
pletDCDt  for  this  work  :  ami  il  must  he  allowed,  that 
it  b  very  ncally  performed.  On  good  soils,  thesur- 
Ace  of  the  standing  crop,    ia   ear,   is  as   uniformly 

.   level,  as  if  the  field  had  been  ploughed  with  a  Sussex 
iDin-wresI.     These  narrow  anil  raised  ridges,  deal  out 

,    very  exactly  and    minutely,  the  division  of  labour  in 
iMpIng ;  and  are  absolutely  necessary  in  lands  liable  to 
f  supera  bund  nut   wetness  in   winter  or 
spring. 
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■pring.  The  farmen  are  morpover  persuade^l  that 
they  gain  an  exlensiaii  of  surlaci'  bylhi^ni.  This  is 
denird  by  tiucli  oriliem  as  ^aTe  heard  of  E  Ud;  they 
demonstrate  by  figures,  that  the  rurved  lite  forming 
the  surface  of  (he  raisf-d  ridge,  cannot  admit  any  more 
plants  or  blades  than  could  be  raised  on  iIb  fl:it  bave  j 
and  consequently  there  cannot  be  any  thirijr  pruned  ia 
crop  by  the  raised  riil^cs.  In  shallow  syiis  Ih"  is 
true;  for  the  rcans,inade  in  the  formation  of  the  ridges, 
would  be  comparatively  bara-n:  bet  in  g'MxI  soiU  it 
mtist  be  owned,  (hat  there  is  some,  (hough  very  incon- 
■iderable  extension  of  Mirfuce  gained  ;  for,  by  dividing 
a  flat  base  of  any  {riven  length,  into  very  minute  rqual 
parts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  arch,  of  which  the  flat 
base  is  the  chord,  will  contain  a  greater  number  of 
those  minute  equal  parts;  otherwbe  a  chord  and  lis 
irch  would  be  parallel  lines. 

Farmers  argue  further,  that  whether  curved  ridjcs 

Mn  contain  or  rear  miy  greater  number  of  plants  than 

tbcir  respective  siibjncent  bases  or  not,  yet  they  »n 

I    persuaded  curved  ridges  can  rear  (hi-ir  plants  more  vi- 

I  ^rously,  by  alt'Drding   nourishment  to  their  roots  at 

Various  depths  ;  ubicli,  in  a  flat  surface,  would  be  at! 

I  confined   (o  the  fuod  atTunled  in  one  anil  the  same  de* 

r  ^ee  of  dcp(h  :  the  roola  of  pliuils  growing  on  ihe  tides 

•r  declivities  of  ridges,   find   room  and  nourisbmrnt 

Vnder  those  growing  higher  up  on  the  ridges ;  so  that 

I  jiilges,  for  this  reason,   can  udmit  thicker  crops  than 

I  -pound  laid  even,  as  the  plants  may  grow  closer  to;^  J 

Ihcr,  and  have  snflicieiit   nourishment  and   room   for  J 

tbcir  roots.    There  is  an  obvious  p1an^ibilily  i 

idea,  and  appnrcnlly  n   degree  of  truth,  suiricient  (q| 

obvinte  the  objections  ^cnemlly  urged  against  a  suj 

poied  W8s(c  of  ground  in  the  nans.     All  is  ik 


.^r:E»jice(tttitc  reasonings  of  common  and  eren  iHHeratt 
fs^i^^men,  wbalcver  may  be  asserted  of  tbem  by  llie  uo- 
■^:=s^^^  ndid  inpetciliousiicss  of  agricultural  autbonbip. 

Jn  tbo  wcsleni  exposures  of  Pembrokeshire,    &c. 

■"■■^cigcs  are  generally  laid   north  and  south  ;  this,  It  is 

■■'■»■  S-«l,  affords  shelter  for  corn  in  winter,  that  always 

■■^■^=^ure8  a  full  crop  on  half  or  more  of  the  land,  wbat> 

^  "^"^-si  may  be  on  the  exposed  sides  of  the  ridges.     The 

^*''^^^*nl  in  the  rcans,  early  in  spring,  is   more  forward 

**■  -^^fcJi  that  on  the  ridges  ;  and  in  common  sensous  the 

*^*^^c~B  will  be  of  equal  growth  and  strength  all  over 

**^^  field.     This  maxim  prevail*  all  over  South  Walus, 

^^"•k^it  declirities,  and  olher  circumstances  of  exposure 

*"     ^arlace,  or  drainage,  either  admit  or  require. 

*"  •  I  form  my  wheat  ridges,  sown  under  furrow,  upon 

'^^low  of  three  bouts,  done  with  three  (cams  following 

~|^^^  h  other;  a  bout  each    (earn   completes  the  ridge. 

'a  «  ream  arc  made  as  uarrow  and  as  clean  as  possible^ 


heavy  crop  from  lodging.     My  ridges,  as  well 

V.ho*eof  others  west  of  Ogmote,  on  clover  leys,  are 

teo  to  lil'tevn  yards  wide,  which  is  advantageous 

^oud  ploughing.  In  the  Valeof  Glamorgaa,  east  of 

^norc,  their  ridges  are  narrow'  on  leys  as  well  as  ful* 

_^*^*^,  and  consequently  many  of  them  are  very  irapcr- 

''='<=^j  ploughed."— ^.  Thomas,  Esq. 

H  -f^foughing-teams  .ire    considered   as   mote  appro* 

H        t^^itklc  to  the  subject  of  this  Section,  than  to  that  of  th« 
H        ^*»apter  or  Live  Stock. 

■1  A  cams  of  from  three  lo  fire  horset,  drawn  singly, 

m  ^*K  coffimou  in  the  counties  of  Radnor,  Brecon,  and 

B  V       ^Uaor({an.     So  ate  oxen  in  yokes,  from  two  to  four 
■r  \  ).  VALU.J  u  pair 


^ 


"'"' "  JTti.. ««» '""^  a  c-i  »p  "y  *°  '^^ 

"■'""l  .  wXe  otmy  >'«■•  ;"  *  '„o.V  le"  «  '^ 


ox-teamsto  one  boree-team.  Tliey  are  BCTisibteTSf  the 
advantage  of  workiit^  oxen,  but  the  distance  from  lime 
and  coals,  compels  them  to  keep  at  least  one  hone> 
team  oneacb  farm." — Mr.  Clarke,  p.  21,  in  tkeyear 
1794. 

"  There  are  but  very  few  oxen  worked  in  Radnor 
Upper."— fT.  Evant,  Esq.  IS02. 

*'  Our  teamG  (in  Radnor  Lower)  are  chiefly  com* 
poaed  of  horses,  and  but  seldom  wl"  oxen.  We  are, 
indocd,  nblifed  to  keep  hort.es  for  road  labour,  and 
they  are  best  for  ail  pur|iose9.  We  have  good  breeds, 
botb  of  the  cart  and  hack  kinds." — Mr.  Wej/maiij 
160& 

"Great  many  useful  horses  are  reared  in  Radnor- 
shire, both  fur  the  saddle  and  the  (earn.  The  breed  of 
horses  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and 
seem  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  to  have  superseded  the 
USB  of  oien  in  husbandry;  horses  being  found  to  be 
more  useful  for  all  purposes,  and  a  ready  sale  being 
met  with  for  oxen  as  soon  a«  Ibey  are  of  any  Bize.*'— 
T.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.  1812. 

Antiquaries  are  divided  respecting  the  botindariet  of 
the  Silurian  and  Dimettan  tribes  of  Britons  anciently 
inhabiling  the  present  South  Wales.  These  tribes 
still  distinguish  themselves  without  the  aid  of  anti* 
qoarian  lore;  they  ari;  still  distinct  in  some  traits  of 
manners  and  character  ;  they  have  different  dialects ; 
difierent  tastes  in  diet;  they  cultivate  different  plants 
in  Iheir  gardens;  and  among  other  dJstinctiqns,  they 
hare  diflcrent  kinds  of  (earns.  The  Silurian  teams  of 
horses  drawn  in  length,  of  entire  (earns  of  oxen  in 
jokes,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  Dimetiart 
teams  of  the  three  western  counties  of  Cardigan,  Pem- 
broke, and  Caermarlben,  consist  most  commonly  of 
u  2  two 
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two  oxen  joked  to  a  pole  or  beam,  fed  by  two  hones 
a«bxea8t.  It  is  to  be  understood ,  that  we  now  treat 
of  general  and  long  established  customs,  without  no* 
ticing  casual  or  modern  introductbns;  for  •  Sew 
horse-teams,  drawn  singly  or  doublj,  or  oxen  akme 
in  yokes  or  harness,  adopted  -by  a  few  impionn  in 
West  Wales  ;  or  two  horses  a-breast  before  two  osen 
or  cows,  among  the  mountaineers  of  the  three  cotem 
counties ;  do  not  overthrow  our  main  badge  of  dit* 
tinction  between  the  teams  of  the  present  race  of  SibL- 
rians  and  Dimetians  in  general*. 

The  oxen,  the  Pembrokeshire  especially,  aneqoallj 
active  as  the  horses,  and  follow  them,  let  their  pace  be 
what  it  may,  trot  or  gallop.  ^^  The  expedition  tfaeae 
teams  use  in  conveying  coal  or  culm  to  the  shipa  aft 
SanderWoot,  and  similar  places,  which  must  always 
be  loaded  during  one  tide,  never  fails  to  strike^  with 
equal  wonder  and  compassion,  a  bye-stander  not  nsed 
to  such  rapid  driving  as  is  always  exhibited  npon 
those  occasions."— Jlfr.  Hassall^  Pemb.  p.  19. 

It  is  true,  that  a  by*s(ander  may  be  struck  both  with 
wonder  and  compassion  at  such  exhibitions ;  bat  a 
stranger  getting  entangled  among  them  on  the  sands, 
will  feel  some  still  more  unpleasant  sensations,  as  the 


*  George  Owen,  in  his  MS.  History  of  Pembrokethire,  hereiii  fre- 
quently quoted,  distinguishes  these  Dtmctian  and  Silurian  teams  by  ^ 
tennt  H^tisb  and  £a^isb:  his  words  are,  **  the  Welshmea  plofwe  com- 
monly with  osen  and  two  horses  before  them.  Among  theSagfiibt 
divers  have  plowes  of  horses  alone,  but  commonly  six  beaites  in  thtir 
plowe.**  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  three  tcore  ycan^ 
at  the  author  sayi,  '*  after  the  abolition  of  gaveWkinde.** 

The  Bishops  of  St.  David's,  during  the  zenith  of  their  territorial  pai^ 
teiiion,  had  employ  for  thirty-two  teams,  of  eight  oxen  each.«-f  teiL  jSin&iw 
Afm.  m  Mr,  Fentons  J'emh»htlirf. 

writi 


f  this  article  can  lestify,  from  expMicticp  bniiEflit 
at  SflatKrr's-fout  I  and  it  secmit  froni  Mr.  MalMi/s 
alarmltig  di'scriplion  of  the  Pembrokeshire  trams, 
(Vol.  II.  349,  8vo.)  that  be  had  li<mself  falk-n  into 
tbmme  ililcmum.  TIk- gint^ml  siat  of  the  carter  is, 
like  tlint  of  a  cfanise-drivirr,  in  frimt  of  ihe  Ciirringe, 
ctandin^  on  ihtr  wings  of  the  pc>tc :  from  Ihencc,  Jehu- 
liite,  he  mnimgc!!  his  whip,  ami  stumi'limcs  his  reins,  iitiil 
off  he  goes,  lo  tlie  terror  of  nil  straiigiTS  who  meet  liim. 
Titedriver's  apology  for  being  always  mounliHl  is,  that 
tbe  oxcD  will  not  worit  so  freely  otiierwisv ;  in  that 
cue,  Flemitih  ingenuity  should  conlrivc  a  curricle  to 
be  fixed  on  the  ))Iough-l>eai)i  in  the  field.  We  are 
habituated  to  see  mail-coach  ari<l  hackney  horses  driven 
unfi-cUngty  (o  death's  door;  but  our  coirpassioD  b 
more  poigiianlly  alTcctcd  in  seeing  oxen  harassed  under 
such  cruel  trentmcnt. 

The  Devonshire  oxen  are  in  high  repute  for  thctr 
igility;  but  werd  we  in  the  least  given  lo  gnmblingi 
ne  would  not  hcsilute  to  say — that  in  n  chnrtot-race, 
dmiirn  by  oxen,  PnnbTolcshir^  against  alt  Engtand 
for  a  (kousand  giiiiieiis  ! 

"  In  short  dibtances,  and  for  all  work  to  ht  done 
Dpoa  a  farm,  the  ox  Is  certninl^  nn  useful  and  profila* 
ble  Bcrrant.  He  is  inaittlnined  ut  W-*»  (hnn  hnlf  (he 
expense  of  the  horse;  and  when  his  labours  are  no 
longer  required,  ho  pays  the  owner  double  the  origi- 
n>il  c«t.  Notwiihslaodin^r  Ihtr  seeming  atlvantnges  of 
ox  labour,  I  have  strong  doubts  of  iheir  utility,  in  the 
general  way  of  working  ihem  in  thi»  county  (Peiu- 
brokc).  In  all  buMucss  whicli  unites  hard  ami  cnn> 
■tant  labour  witli  dispatch,  1  am  nithcr  conlideot  the 
borac'lcam  is  prdemble ;  such  ns  the  regular  round  ac- 
V  3  live 
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tife  work  upon  a  tillage  fiurn,  ancl  all  euriigp 
bard  roads,  or  for  considerable  distanoei.  In  aacb 
works  I  hope  to  see  prejudices  giving  way  to  iMttca 
judgmenti  and  that  our  farmers  will  increase  the  mm 
and  bone  of  the  breed  of  draught^horses,  and  apply 
them  more  generallj'  to  the  purposes  alluded  to.  ll  la 
painful  to  see  oxen  driven  beyond  what  their  itKliglb 
can  bear,  and  in  a  manner  the  wise  Author  of  Nataie 
never  designed  them  for.*' — 3Ir.  HassaH,  Orig.  Rep^ 
of  Pembroke^  p.  19,  SO. 


SECT.  II.— FALLOWING. 

Lino  receiving  more  than  one  tilth  or  ploughing 
for  one  crop,  is  called  a  fallow^  in  which  lax  sense, 
as  it  admits  of  great  latitude,  there  roust  be  several  Ta« 
rieties.  The  Welsh  term  for  fallow  is  hratnar^  from 
ftraen,  rottenness ;  and(2f,  surface;  q.d.  rotten sward^ 
or  rather  surface,  reduced  tilth,  &c.  The  varieties 
are  the  following : 

I.  With  respect  to  the  season  or  time  of  fallowing. 

1.  Braener  haff  summer-fallow. 

8.  Braenar  mihangelj  autumn*&Ilow  s  this  is*  also 
called  Welsb-fallow,  and  braenav'brwd^  or  hot*&Ilow, 
from  the  quantity  of  lime  bestowed  upon  it  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. More  of  this  when  we  descend  to  particoIaiSa 

3.  Braenar  gaeaf^  winter-fallow. 

4.  Braenar  gwj/l  fairy  and  braenar  gwaaagfny 
spring.fallow. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  succeeding  ciop# 

6,  6, 7.  Braenar  gwenithy  hmdiy  erfmy  ftc  whcat> 

barleji  turnip,  &c»  fallow* 

3.  With 


$4  Wkh  f^ptet  1o  the  manare  bestowed. 

8.  Braenar  calch,  limed  fallow. 

9.  Braenar  tail,  Braenar  torn,  &c.  dunged  Tallow. 

10.  Braenar  marl,  mnrleti  fallow.  True  marl  is 
not  always  strictly  understood  liere,  as  that  lossil  b  com- 
monly bestowed  upon  grass  Innd  not  to  be  ploughed 
that  season  ;  but  this  marled  fallow  is  also  called  Brac' 
nar  trwsiod,  from  its  being  drested  with  composts,  and 
in  >ome  instances  with  virgin  mould. 

11.  Braenar  golosg,  pared  and  burned,  or  more 
strictly,  cbnrrcd  fallow. 

12.  Braenar  brith,  a  partially  pared,  bunted  fallow. 

13.  Braenar  Itosg  a  chalch^  a  fallow  wilb  Itme 
added  lo  the  charred  sod, 

14.  Braenar  tt/wod  a  gtcijmmon,  sea-sand  and  sea- 
wewl  fallow. 

Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire. 
4.  With  respect  to  no  manure  being  bestowed. 

15.  Braenar  haul  a  gwyTtt,  sun  and  wind  fallow,  a 
provincial  term,  in  GUmurganshire,  for  a  fallow  witli- 

,     out  manure. 

I  "  On  the  strong  rich  sod  of  the  blue,  or  flag  Uns 
t  tract,  this  Braenar  haul  has  produced  from  SO  1o27 
I  butfaelB,  and  sometimes  more  of  wlicat,  per  acre;  and 
t  a  second  crop  Irom  30  to  36  biisht-h ;  after  that>  as 
many  of  ouls;  then  beans;  then  wheat,  barley,  and 
l-  oats;  then  lay  down  in  natural  grasi,  for  as  many  years 
I  as  crops.  This  is  sun  and  tt:ind  (allow  ;  and  proves  the 
i  goodness  of  the  soil  more  tban  the  goodness  of  the  far- 
mer's management." — E.  W. 
I  5.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  (tllhs. 

I  16.  Braenar  deuatf  fallow  of  two  tilths. 

I  17.   Braenar  (riar,  fallow  of  three  tilths,  &c. 

I]  4  No. 


1 


4 
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No.  1,  by  its  name,  proves  that  the  soil  doring  the 
summer  produces  no  useful  crop.  Its  treatment,  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  manures  bestowed,  are  yery 
Tarious.  It  is  practised  in  each  of  the  six  cooaties, 
but  in  none  more  general  than  in  those  of  BKcknock 
and  Glamorgan. 

The  writer  of  this  article  hds  a  kind  of  infatuation  for 
ascending  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills ;  not  .only 
with  a  mineralogical  view,  but  also  to  have  the  grati- 
fication of  observing  the  map  of  nature  itself  within 
the  most  extensive  outline  possible.   At  a  proper  seasoo 
of  the  year,  it  throws  some  light  also  upon  the  snigect 
of  the  present  Section,  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  oi 
land  under  fallow,  within  a  given  tract.     From  Clay* 
row«hill,  inlladnorsbire,  he  once  numbered  50  fallows^ 
of  from  4  to  12  acres  each,  on  the  opposite  red  sand- 
stone tract  of  Brecknockshire,  from  the  Hay  westward 
and  southward.    From  Banuwchdenni,  the  Brecknock 
Van,  or  Beacon,  he  Iiad  a  gratifying  view  of  the  sub- 
jacent Vale  of  Usk,  with  its  appendages,  the  vallies 
descending  from  the  Eppynt  Hills.    The  fallows  in    ^^  -^ 
view  were  exceedingly  numerous,  all  minutely  specked  -^^^^ 
with  small  heaps  of  lime.     This  added  variety,  to  the  -^^  *^ 
scene;  but  it  would  have  been  more  gratifying,  had  the  ^^^ 
so  numerous  ruddy,  ermined  fields,   been  clothed  with 
the  green  of  turnips,  or  of  other  luxuriant  and  smother- 
ing crops.  These  Brecknockshire  fallows  do  their  mana- 
gers credit  in  one  respect,  however,  that  is,,  in  being 
commonly  clean  ;  though  it  roust  be  owned  that  fallows 
are  much  easier  reduced  and  cleaned  in  the  firee-worik- 
ing,  and  in  some  instances,  arid  loams  of  the  ooasts  of 
the  Usk,  than  in  the  more  humid  climatoie,  and  mufe 
grass-producing  soils  of  the  more  western  connties. 
<^  |f  ploughing  the  ground  three  or  fonr  inchea  deep, 

Wd 
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mtl  tuflering  it  to  remain  eiU  llic  summer,  full  of  couch- 
fraes,  nnd  otiier  noxious  weeds,  can  be  called  fallowing 
^»e  hatefallojDs'." 

Nolwith&tanding  the  atfachmcut  of  the  farmers  of  tlie 
id  school  to  Slimmer- falloivs,  some  (rials  have  been 
tatle  of  late  to  introduce  the  nIierttalR  green  crop  sys- 
■m  into  this  counly;  by  laiiilords  prohibiliog  thett 
(oanto,  by  their  leases,  ro  t^tlte  two  white  crops  ia 
BOCeasinn.  \%  examples  are  .ilways  considered  supe- 
lior  lo  precepts,  these  also  arc  not  wanting. 
{  **■  I  nrrer  have  a  naked  fallow,  nor  two  straw  crop* 
b  succession,  excepting  there  was  a  winter  green  crop 
bd  off.  The  drillirtg  husbandry  I  recommend,  and 
(allow,  whenever  I  ciiti ;  but  building,  &c.  at  present 
bleW«:re." — Sir  Eilmnrd  Hamilton. 

Fwmers  who  think  fallows  necesmTj/y  think  also  that 
It  H  Of  necessary  to  render  thote  tullows  clean,  by 
|>loi^l)iiig,  harrowing,  and  liming;  and  that,  al  the 
Kaionaf  v^-tution,  when  weeds,  root  and  branch,  are 
■UMMt-  dtslroyed.  This  sensou  opportunely  happens 
hetween  barley  seedness  and  htiy  harvest ;  fortbctur- 
iip  hoKbandry  too  seldom  interreres  with  the  operations 
if  sumtiier-fnllowing.  Iiiall  cnscs,  the  fallowist  must 
awn  that  bis  fidluw  has  been  neglected,  if  not  pcr- 
i-otlj  clean  by  the  latter  cud  of  July;  or  at  farthest 
before  the  commencement  of  ct»rii  harvest.  This  is 
DOR  espcctully  nccissiiry  upon  wih  of  open  texture, 
Ikit  they  may  consolidate  n^ain,  so  aN  to  plough  up  in 
B  more  compact  state  at  the  s<'ed  furrow.  .V  farmer  hav- 
fo|f  ft  ligl>t  soil  fallow,  ridded  of  furze  and  fern,  got  H 
taflScienlly  reduced  in  Jane,  and  during  dry  wealhn 
■oiled   his  young  horses   thereon,  from  nn   adjoining 

'    *  TttMUtUerd,  E>4  En  ibe  Ori^oil  Report  of  Cardigan,  p.  il. 
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libove^iTcn,  may  have  occurred:  but  in  goncral,  the 
BUmorgan  faltowi  arc  well  ploagfaetl ;  nncl  ore  the 
Bli'anat  tliat  art?  any  where  (o  be  found.  Wheat  on 
Ihllow  ne^'er  Toqtiires  wercling,  and  wee<ls  do  not  abound 
H  the  soil.  Thisllcsarc  :>lmoBt  (lie  only  weeds  knowti; 
^btch,  aTler  the  first  pluii^bing  of  a  fullow,  in  Mnrch, 
Aprt),  or  May,  arc  Buflirwl  to  grow  up  until  coming 
Into  blowom  in  June:  lli^'V  arc  then  mown ;  and  to  kill 
ttunn  in  tl«'ir  venom,  i  ru  hajladd  i/n  eu  ga^enwi/n,  as 
the  VVcliih  pbruite  it,  liim-  is  carried  hot  from  the-  kiln 
in  the  Epul,  and  spread  over  the  field.  The  causticity 
«r  Ihe  lime  eifictunlly  kills  llic  thistles,  nnd  other 
'^weedB;  and  more  ccrliiinly  than  if  the  weeds  had  been 
•ooaarmown,  or  the  Innd  sooner  ploughe<l.  The  couch* 
^ntsces  arc  cft'cctually  destroyed  by  lipnc.  No  fallows 
In  the  world  are  cleaner  than  those  of  Giiimorgnn  ;  nor 
k  tbe  fiillowing  system  any  where  better,  if  as  welli  un- 
dmtood." 

To  avoid  litigation  with  such  a  pnlcnt  adversary,  no 
lalhcrKJntMder  uill  be  £;ivcn,  than  lime  mcay:  however, 
K  lime  be  the  tine  qua  non  of  fallowing,  let  its  effect 
be  visible,  ami  the  fallows  rienr  of  weeds  earlier  in  the 
fallowing  season  thnn  the  IDth  of  October;  on  which 
d«y,  1811,  thi&tles  and  other  neods  were  seen  in  tri- 
■mpbant  niid  full  [rassession  ofsevcrnl  extensive  fallowi 
•nlhe  lias  limestone  Iriii-li  and  lei  the  fallowists  of 
'  lineleu  Iraclb  trust  more  lo  the  timely  operation  of  the 
plangli  and  the  harrow,  tljiin  to  Ihut  of  the  small  (jnan- 
iJlity  of  lime  which  they  do  or  cnn  bestow  ;  m  it  id  not 
[lAwve  one-sixth  or  oniveii;litli  part  of  the  quantity  fre* 
I  qoaitly  br<iuwed  upon  an  acre  in  thu  heavy  liming 
["ptrt  of  Glamorganshire;  which  will  be  further  trcalcd 
ria  tbe  sobscquent  Hcction  on  Mojturing. 
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9.  Autumn 


^ 


2.  Autumn  Fallow Tbis  is  called  Welsk-faSUtv^ 

as  it  is  Ibe  practice  of  the  country  from  nncient  timn: 
an  entire  sunimfr-fallow,  according  to  tradition,  bein^^^ 
a  more  modern  practice  introduced   from  England.     Ift  X. 
ifi  also  called  Braenar  bra'd,  or  Ao(  fallow,  in  Glamor—  rm 
gnn;  as  some  Ihink,  from  ihc  qumittl}  bestowed  upou  iV  i 
of  cnustic  lime;  but  as  tliut  qutmlil^'  is  commonl/  nuft  <:» 
above  one-half  of  ivbat  is  given  lo  a  Gummer-fu11ow,lh(»s~] 
term  hot  is  not  properly  applicable  :  il   may  llieref(>r^'»' 
be  so  called,  figuratively,  fiom  the  hurry  in  which  it  is  m 
performed  between  corn  harvest  and  wheat  secdneM-^'^ 
"  In  the  latter  end  of  harvest,   spread  lime,   hot  fromrs* 
tile  kiln,  on  brush,  slubble,  or  ley;  plough  four  or  fiv^'V^ 
inclies  diep ;  cross-plongb  in  a  week  or   two,   barrow.   •  -^ 
and  if  the  wealher  be  favourable,   nke  the  couch  aitf^*^ 
burn  it;  then  sow  wheat.     After  Ibis  treatment,  th»«^-i 
crop,  of  all  others,  is  more  likely  to  be  winter  proud:     £*» 
therefore  lale  sowing  is  bi-st." 

In  other  pnrrs,  the  brush,  or  sinbble,  is  imraeiUately-^, '''j 
ploughed  after  I  he  crop  is  off;  lime  is  spread  from  ks       '* 
Urge  heap  in  the  field,  carried  during  summer;  il  i=  »       J 
soon  after  harrowed  ;  and    muck  is  generally  added-  t*'^ 
ploughed  in,  in  ridges  of  five  or  six  bouts,  and  whcaV^^^^ 
sown  on  the   furrow,  and   harrowed.     This  practice^ 
however,  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  reprohali 
among  the  fartjiers  Iheraselves.     A  person  doing  it,  i^* 
not  looked  upon  by  liia  neighbours  as  a  good  fariaei.v  "^ 
In  enquiring  how  A  or  B  goes  on  in  farming,  the  iinswcr^^~ 
in  such  cases,  gener;tlly  is — "  O  1  not  very  well;  he  ii.*-* 
too  much  given  lo  brushing/'  i.  e.  to  sow  wheat  iia— ■"** 
mediately  on  lite  fallowed  stubble  of  a  preceding  whiles 
crop.      Wheat  on  one  furrow  of  a  clean  pea<bnti& 
(rara  avis)  is  an  approved   practice;  but  it  does  not 
come  under  the  denomination  of  a  &Uow. 
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1  In  the  Dfioetian  or  Wr^icm  counties,  autumn  fallow, 
in  tcyarvld  pasture,  for  bnrley  in  ihe  following si)ring', 
Communljr  commcncps  (h<-  rotation  ; 
t  **  If  wh^t  is  ttitf  first  crop,  it  is  preceded  by  a  fiil- 
pn.  Wh(^  Ihry  do  not  fnllow  for  nlieat,  they  begin 
!■  lh<!  sunim<T  Id  carry  lime,  and  lay  it  in  small  heaps 
!BiKm  a  ley  field:  in  auliinin  tlicy  carry  dung,  snd 
q^read  it  over  the  Held  wilh  the  lime,  nnil,  thus  incor^ 
pontted,  the  6i:Id  is  ploughed;  and  in  lliut  ktate  re- 
mains until  the  spring  of  (he  yuir.  It  is  then  harroned, 
and  if  the  soil  be  light,  the  seed  is  sowed  under  furrow: 
Iftbcsoil  be  strong,  ait  additional  ploughing  is  given, 
^t  U  is  never  cross-ploughed*." 
*•  The  lamc  Dimctian  custom  of  not  cro3S*pl<»ighiag 
lOcb  barley  fallows  on  ley,  extends  through  parts  of 
(beolber  two  cuunlirs  of  CLicrniarllien  ond  l'embroke> 
iVVtim  lh«y  fallow  for  wheat  on  li^ht  soils,  it  is  not 
Ibooflit  necessary  to  break  the  ground,  early,  as  they 
■poH-tiines  (uke  a  crop  of  hay  firiit,  and  then  fallow. 

|t  9'  Winter  Fallow. — This  is  chiefly  «  prcparsliun 
Mr  on  ensuing  summer' fallow,  ami  ia  very  properly 
feracttscd  on  coarse  strung  soils  when  first  brought  under 
alhige:  and  at  a  season  when  labour  is  cheapest,  and 
jtlw furrow  most  pliant:  this  term  also  comprises  the 
{peparalion  of  wheal  stubbles  for  f^pring  crops. 

"  My  ploiighings  art:  very  deep,  and  wecndeavotii 
lo  finish  the  first  before  Christmas  on  nil  (he  stubbles. 
ih  i>  too  coiiiiiiou  a  practice  with  farmers  to  let  their 
lin  unploughcd  until  spring,  for  the  sake  of 
ipings  few  wild  and  unprofitable  sheep  upon  tbcm; 
llfiruinouRlobolh  landlord  and  tenant;  ploughing 

*  Origiiul  Report  cf  Cwdigwulu're.  p.  1 1. 
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UR(1  harrowing  being  so  defcTred  toasUtea  period 
))OEsiblc,  must  be  done  all  at  once,  atid  fhmugfa  : 
kinds  of  wcalliLT,"— Sir  E.  Jlamilton. 

"  Their   caitl«,    in   Uie  spring   especially,  after 
whotfl   iviiilcr's  sfnrvatinn,  are  very  weak;   and  thej 
ncTur  think  of  ploughing  in  winter."— Mr.  Clarh-^ 
Brecon  Upper,  p.  SG, 

Ott  the  Necessity/  and  Non-iiecesiily  of  Fallowing. 

Tbij  dispute,  Ix-twccn  what  is  comtnoiily  called  tbt 
old  nnd  new  schools,  is  now  o(  considemljle  standing; 
and,  like  mnoy  other  campaigns,  itdocs  not  nppettrlo  bi 
drawing  Iv  a  close.  Pnpcr-wur  of  all  other*  is  (h( 
most  endless.  Neilhcr  ilo>l«-  nor  Bcntley  wilt  readilj 
give  up  the  conlesl.  Laudlurds  form  opinioDt>; — Law- 
yers write  ihem  do»u  in  Jcases; — but  farmers  wxj 
slowly  reduce  them  (o  prnclioe;  and  the  reason  of  il  if 
because  they  arc  not  c«rrT//i(*<'</of  their  nlility.  A  elasi 
of  farmers  of  the  new  sclwiul,  alrenily  described,  hav< 
cndpavourcd  to  convince  lb*m  by  examples;  but  the; 
too  frequently  retire  from  the  fleld,  before  tliRl  cortic- 
tion  is  to  any  considerable  degree  effects).  This 
retiring  is  considered  by  the  farmers  of  the  old  tcbool 
as  a  decii.ive  proof  (hat  the  dogmas  of  the  new  system 
are  all  Utopian  dreams,  vanishing  as  soon  aa  the 
abettor  of  them  hns  the  benelit  of  rational  facullirs. 

What  then  can  be  done  towards  opening  the  eyes  ol 
those  who  arc  considered  as  b/hid,-  yea,  as  6ooMey,  by 
a  polite  writer  in  Mr.  Young's  Annals  of  Agricallure 
There  are  agricultural  apprenticeships  served  both  oi 
ihe  north  nnd  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  Woitld  U 
not  be  adviscable  for  patriotic  land-owners  in  Wnles 
encourage  such  education  of  the  most  eligible  of  Uidi 
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s;  lo  (iike  ihem  in  succcs&ion  as  tlieir  cnra 
fanmrbailtflii ;  to  luniisii  theni  willi  rational  theories, 
to  be  by  tliem  reduced  into  prnclico?  These  tutored 
yoaag  farmers  would  (rraduuUy  OiaiUfninnte  tlie  ap- 
proved doctiiie  ofa^ricullure  fiir  and  wide  ttirough  tlie 
««iintry;  ajid  lliat  in  a  lan^iiagr  intelligible  to  the 
illilerate,  and  convincing  to  those  who  wfie  theietoforc 
«Dnsi(IcTed  ns  obiitiimte. 

A  patriotic  luiid  proprietor,  brought  what  were  con- 
sklned  as  enlightened  fnrmrrs  from  !>cotland  into  South 
Wales ;  fisherinen  from  Holland  and  America  have 
bceu  naturalised ;  and  the  migration  of  a  colony  of 
titisoDs  from  the  fruzm  regions  of  tile  Alps,  to  teacli 
indaktrjr  and  cottage  economy  to  our  own  mountuincrrs, 
las  been  in  coiitt^mplalion;  but  as  Mr.  H<issidl  very 
judiciously  otiscrvt's,  "  New  pr:ic(ic<^  in  husbn»dr>' 
will  be  moKt  tikely  to  succeed  through  the  medium  of 
tbe  italitet  of  lite,  cauittry.  'i'hey  hitvc  an  uiiconqurr- 
jibic  ditlike  to  every  thing  itilroduccd  by  strangers; 
9nd  not  without  some  reason,  as  most  of  the  people 
T»ho  have  come  into  this  country  from  the  English 
«otuitics,  and  commenced  farmers,  were  in  bad  circum- 
•Unces  at  the  outset,  and  therefore  hove  not  succeedMl 
an  tfaeit  undertakings;  and  the  nativeii,  eager  to  repro* 
'  Inte  any  thing  new,  readily  Rtlrihiited  their  failure  to 
«kftctivc  practice,  rather  tJiau  to  the  real  cnusc^irairf 

This  obtervation  will  be  found  to  be  generally  true 
ia  every  cooolry.  Tew  persons  in  pood  circiim- 
aliDoea,  can  be  tempird  (o  migrate;  whilst  others  ofa 
^lilbfcat  description,  arc  frequently  under  theneccK- 
aity  of  doing  it;  uiid,  generally,  it  can  only  lend  to 
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......    u«.»:    uc&t  fiiilure.    Then  the  teachiagof  Ae 

^.L^v^  ..»  itxiHumended  above,  would  have  m  amclk 
>U|>ciio%  «.divi  ill  establishing  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
.Hpa\.v»»  ihAu  ihc  introduction  of  any  strangers  ialothe 

Oue  '^  Landlord's  Advice  to  his  Tenants**  has 
abeady  published,  both  in  English  and  Welsh; 
mow  Welsh  treatises  on  agriculture  printed  and  dit* 
IMHTfed,  from  the  general  inclination  of  the  Wdsh  to 
imbibe  information  by  reading,  they  would  be 
with  avidity.     Useless  novels,  and  Tales  of  a  Toby 
are  frivolities  as  little  known,  as  cherished  in  moden 
Wales.     This  establishes  a  belief,  in  early  youth,  that 
every  thing  committed  to  the  [iress  has  the  imprhnmim 
of  truth.    Amongst  the  first  agricultural  treatises  in 
Welsh,  should  be  one  on  the  non-necessUy  of  fal^ 
lowingy  excepting  in  rare  and   particular  instanceSy 
ivhen  woodland,  ferny  or   furzy  soils  of  wastes,  Sus. 
are  first  to  be  cleared  and  brought  ufider  tillage.  Sani'- 
mer-falloi%  ing  in  such  cases  is  admissible,  if  not  iadis^ 
pensable  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  a  rotation  or  course  of 
crops,  or  commencing  one  on  land  that  had  been  tilled 
before,  it  cannot  in  sound  reason  be  considered  as  ab- 
solutely necessary.     Does  the  soil  want  rest  f  the  most 
untenable,  and  the  least  resorted  to,  of  all  arguments  in 
favour  of  fallowing.     The  farmer  may  be  told  that 
soil,  like  animals  in  summer,  rest  better  in  the  shade 
than  in  the  sun.     Does  the  soil  want  cleaning  from 
weeds?    It  most  commonly  does,  under  a  harassing 
system  of  tillage ;  but  there  are  other  means  than  fal- 
lowing, nearly  if  not  equally  efficacious,  and  mnch 
more  profitable. 

A  farmer  is  frequently  short  of  hay  in  a  cold  and 
late  spring,  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  he  bad  no  winter 


fitetn  cro^  to  save  liis  dry  fodiler  in  time.  He  knows 
thcprovprb,  "  Yiigcnau'r  sack,  mae  eiriach y  bteis)d;" 
i.  e.  il  tht  month  of  llie  stick,  spare  llic  oatmcat ;  so 
it'b  in  winlcr-frcOing  sti>ck.  Bill  thr  fiirmf r  may  say, 
*'  I  liuvc  BO  many  acres  of  meadow  land)  and  I  tin 
not  orer«tock  my  ffirni ;"  but  desist  from  your  pmc 
Uceof  sumiiMir-follonin^,  raise  grreii  crops  of  himips, 
mbbagw,  tkIcIm^.  cIovcts,  £cc.  and  you  trill  be  ena- 
bled lo  dftuble  yovir  Ktock^  and  have  it  in  much  stipo' 
rior  oondiliDn  by  the  sprin"  mitrkcts.  This  increosp  of 
stock,  it  is  plain,  will  bring  increase  of  profit.  Tbr 
wine  of  erery  wiriti-r  green  crop  is  a  clear  g:ain  in  it- 
ie\t\  cxciusive  of  its  production  of  additionni  and  bel- 
ter nerture,  either  on  llic  field  or  in  the  yard.  Cbemi* 
cat  ugricakure  may  be  calleil  in  to  ascertain  the  gene* 
ralton  or  combiiinl ion  of  piirticular  airs,  or  other  siili- 
titaiioes,  under  llic  cl.iw  cover  of  gr«n  crops  during 
«iimjner  and  nulumniil  In'nts,  and  nllernatc  iiigbtly 
«lampfi;  which,  whafever  they  mny  be  composed  of,' 
«>r  bum^vcr  coiiibinril,  arr  fwnnd  by  experience  to  pro- 
•«liioe  a  (t'ttilily  not  exhibited   by  similar  soils  under  ' 


SECT.    III. — COLBSK8  OF  CROPS. 

HowEVEu  tillage  may  be  well  conducted   in   iu  se-. 

erni  depnTtments  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  nia>J 

riuring,  yet,  if  a  proper  course  of  crt^pping  be  not  al- 

Tended  to,  their  good  effects  cannot  be  in  any  degree 

^mKnenl.     By  a  proper  course  i»  meant,  notbo  inueU 

I!  nllernation  of  varieties  of  species  o(  white  or  straw 

Irops,  as  the  proper  limitation  of  their  continuance, 

1«.  WAtES.J^ 
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^  the  species -wlitlevw  they  may,  if  suited  totheioit 
l^mnd  climature,  and  the  call  of  the  home  markets. 

,   The  courses  oi  rotations  of  crops  within  the  district, 
I  ,]Bay  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  aristocratic^  the 

>  democratic,  aad  the  miscellaneous ;  tlie  first,  not  in 
I  point  of  time  or  of  general  popularity,  but  of  sup- 
L  posed  Bcienlific  and  superior  excellence,  is  the  aristo- 
cratic or  Flemish  course  of  alternate  green  and  white 

I  crops,  including  all  legumes  among  the  former.     This 
'  b  calkd ,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  new  s^^stem ;  and  its 
abet(ors,  in  every  part  of  the  district,  are  chiefly  per' 
sons  of  property,   farming  Iheir  onn   demesnes,  ami 
'  having  adopted   themselves  the   favourite  coarse,  rc- 
<  <»mraead  it  also  to  o(hers,  aud  many  of  them  insist 
upon  their  lenants  following  (heir  example.     The  ar- 
guments in   favour  of  the  now  system,  generally  the 
I  «amc  all  over  the  kingdom,   let  the  soil  or  climature 
rsodilTerenl,  are  so  well  known,  that  tbey  need 
lot  be  here  reiwaled.     The  course  claiming  the  most 
adherence  to  system,  is  ihat  improperly  caUed 
I  the  Norfolk,  of,   I.Tumipawilh   dung;  y.  Barley  s. 

>  3.  Clover,   limed    between    the  two   summer    crops  ^ 
'  4  Wheat  on  one  furrow  niihuut  fnrlhcr  manure,  thec^ 

fallow  and  dung  for  tutnips  agiiin,  Sec.  Sec. 

The  above  course   it  varied   under  certain  oircoiik.— * 

'  stances,  wilhout  viotuling  the  main  principle  of  alliiT    a 

nation   of  green  and  while  crops;  as  for  instaoce, ^^aV 

uplanils,   newly  enclosed   wuglcs,  &c, ;     I.   Pare   lus^^ 

'  burn,  add  lime  to  the  ashes,  and  sow  rye  ;  S.  Tnmi  {^"l 

D  dung ;  3.  Harley  or  oats,  according  to  tlic  state  -t^fd 

I  soil  and  sitnalton  ;  4.  Clover  and  rye-gmss  ;  5.  >Vl)eB.M«- 

>  with   dang  compost  and   lime;  6.  I'olaloejt,  vetcbe^Bj 
&c. ;  7.  Oats  and  gr.is5-srtds. 
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Otber  tarialions I— After  turnips,  barky,  clorer, 
wbnt ;  then  pe&se,  oats,  clover,  wbeat,  turnips,  barley, 
buckwheat,  wheat,  pease,  Irarlej,  clover;  or,  1.  Tur- 
nips ;  9.  Spring  wheat ;  3.  Pezae  ;  4.  Barley ;  5.  Clo- 
ver ;  6.  Wtteal;  7.  Turnips  ;  8.  Barley  ;  9.  Pease  or 
TCfctlCS,   &C. 

Mr.  Vancourer,  during  bis  sliort  residence  at  Llan- 
gtnnMb  Park,  in  theCaermartlicnshire  coal  tract,  nnd 
Caerroarthen  Bay  to  the  south-west,  thought  the  cH' 
mature  too  humid  to  sow  wheat  after  clover ;  he  there- 
fore adopted  the  five-shift  course  of,  I.  Barley ;  8.  Clo- 
▼cr;  3.  Pease;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Turnips.  Evenhispca* 
bmsbes,  though  clean  in  July  when  the  crops  were 
clmrcd  off,  would  frequently  become  too  strong  in 
^rafs  before  September,  to  be  sown  with  wheat.  In 
tacb  cues,  he  would  autumn-fallow,  ridge-baulk  in 
winter,  clean  the  land  in  spring  with  cultivators,  and 
sow  barley. 

The  second  class  of  courses  is  the  democratic,  or  old 
system  of  taking  three  or  four  corn  crops  in  successioOf 
giving  adequate  quantities  of  manure  with  such  of 
tbcm  w  stand  most  in  need  of  it,  and  then  laying 
down  in  grass  for  as  many  years  as  crops  taken.  This 
a  as  regular  an  alternation  of  crops,  as  the  modern  and 
r  approved  Flemish  course;  IhedilTerenceisin  the  length 
of  tin»e  between  the  alternations.  The  new  system  sub- 
j  Btilolcs  a  green  for  a  white  crop  every  alternate  year; 
I  the  old  system  every  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six  jcan ; 
1^  tbe  new  system  exposes  the  bare  soil,  during  prepara- 
I  tory  tillage,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  annually,  so  does 
F  th*  old  system  during  the  yearg  of  tillage;  but  when 
*  laid  down,  the  land  is  under  the  'cover  of  sward  for  ■& 
I  «qiul  number  of  ycarx,  imbibing  the  gifts  of  nature 
I  from  tJie  air,  ami  rccreiving  the  auxiliary  aids  of  art, 
y         ■     . x^ mod 
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be  Uifl  speeies-wkftterer  Ibcj  may,  i 
and  climature,  and  the  call  of  the  ht 
The  councg  <a  rotations  of  crops  ' 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  tl 
democrmtic,  and  the  miscellaneous 
point  of  time  or  of  general  popul 
posed  scientific  and  superior  excel' 
Cratic  or  Flemish  course  of  altrjt 
crops,  including  all  legumes  ari  \ 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminenae>^  %  ^ 
abettors,  in  every  part  oft^ft,  -:  1 
sons  of  property,   farmi»-  ^   ,;  "^ 
having  adopted  tbenuri  '^  "^  -^    iV 
commend  it  alBotoc^§[\,    -^ 
upon  their  lenaota  ff  9  v  . 
guments  in  iavoor' 1  '.  ...    ■ 
same  all  over  4|'l  J  * 
bcevcrsodifierJ  -    fi 
not  be  here  ir/  ^-  ^ 
rigid  adbor  ^  ^„(, 

the  Norftf  ^^      ^yj 

3.  Clov^-  ^^^^^^  ijp  ^j 

,  of  manure  in  readi 
iJie  purpose  of  improvii 
^  futnre  pasluro.  On  the  lin 
^  tnicl"»  leys  wlicn  broken  up 
y^hest  on  one  ploughing,  on  infci 
— ond  crop  on  llie  best  soils,  wa 
amiti,  on  a  Welsh  or  autumn  fallow 
on  a  good  quantity  of  manure,  then 
down  in  nnlnral  grass.  Thus  will 
good  mniiurings  were  given ;  to  tal 
considered  as  greatly  abusing  the 
Ibm  ctopij  the  ground  was  to  lemi 
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and  nhcii  (be  season  of  icst  U  expired^  it  is  Tound  pre- 
pared to  under/ro  agnin  Ibe  same  course,  villi  reoo* 
Tered  vigour.  The  green  crops  of  Ihe  new  §ystera  are 
annuals ;  those  of  the  old  syslcm  are  perennials,  aad 
more  especially  in  (he  liumid  cliinatnrps  of  Ihe  Ihiee 
uestcrn  counties,  where  lund  is  frequently  laid  down 
to  Rst  for  yearg  in  natural  grass. 

Till  of  recent  limes,  Ibc  corn  culture  of  South  Wales 
was  on  a  small  scale,  just  as  much  as  supplied  ils  little 
borne  markets.     No  great  works,  with   their  attend- 
ant great  markets,  had   yet  appeared  in  the  countrjr. 
The  iron  works  were  not  opened  ;  the  (in  and   copper 
works  were  not  eslublisbed  ;  the  collieries  were  but  en 
a  very  diminutive  scale,  for  mere  home  supply  ;  ibere 
were  no  great  demands  for  corn  from  Bristol,   or  any 
other  great    English  market.     The  chief  business   of 
funning   with   most,  and  Ihe  whole  with   many,  was 
dairying  and  rcnring  of  stock,  and  tillage  was  carried 
on  by  most  with  a   view  (o  the  improvemenl  of  pas- 
tures, more  than  to  any  great  advantages  or  profits  that 
could  be  derived   from  corn.     Wilh  such  views,  ao 
grass  lands  were  ever  broken  up  wilhout  such  qnanlU 
ties  and  qualities  of  manure  in  readiness,  as  would  be 
adequate  to  Ihe  purpose  of  improving  as  much  as  po»* 
sible  its  future  pasture.     On  the  limestone  unti  srrrrai 
Other  tracts,  leys   wlu'n   broken  up,  gave  gofni  crops 
of  VI beat  on  one  ploughing,  on  inferior  soils,  oats  ;  tlie^ 
second   crop   on  the  best  soils,  was  frequently  wheats 
;igaui,  on  a  Welsh  or  autumn  fallow  ;  the  Ibird,  liarle^j 
on  a  good  quantity  of  manure,  then  the  land  to  be  lakKs 
down  in   natural  grnss.     Thus  with  (hree  crops,  luc^ 
good   manurings  were  given;  to  lake  mure  crops  wa^Lj 
considered    as  greatly  obnsing  the  land.     After  thesmiO 
three  cropa,  the  ground  wa>  lo  remain  in  grass  for  a«a 
-■*  lea*^ 
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tcast  f]v£  or  six  ^ears,  and  other  pieces,  rram  having 
itecomc  liiJivbniind  or  mossy,  wanting  lo  be  rcfresbetl, 
as  it  tens  (urnietl,  were  broken  up,  anJ  subjected  to  a 
similar  cuiirw.  There  wem  other  courses,  such  as  the 
Jblluwing : 

].  Oh  strong  soils — "  Beans  and  wheat  alternately 
for»ix  years,  and  lay  down  foi  as  many  years.  Some 
aewed   barley   and  clover  to  lay  down  for  Ibe  sevciilh 


Another— I.  BeaiiB  on  ley;  S.  Wheat  on  fallow; 
3.  Barh'y  on  winter-lullow,  with  manure  ;  4.  Oats,  and 
lay  down  in  natural  grass. 

On  loams  less  strong — J.  Wheat  on  ley,  swanl 
droscd  with  lime  alone,  or  lime  and  earth  compost,  in 
ibe  May  preceding ;  3.  Pease  on  dung  manaie ; 
3.  Wheat  on  out iinin- fallow  ;  4.  Barley  oroals  on  ina- 
nare,  and  liiy  down  five,  six,  or  seven  years. 

On  liglil  soils — I.  Wheat  on  sward-dressed  ley; 
S.  IJariey  or  pease  on  manure;  3.  Oats ;  4.  Winter-fal- 
low, and  manure  for  barley,  and  lay  down. 

On  inferior  soih— I .  Oiils  on  newly  broken  uplands ; 
3.  Wheat  on  an  In  mn  ■fallow,  or  barley  on  winter-fal- 
low; S.  Oati  or  barley  on  a  good  manuring,  and  lay 
down  fur  five,  six,  ur  seven  years  in  natural  grass. 

On  mo*iry  soils — I,  Wheat,  rye,  or  both  mixed,  on 
•  pared  and  bntm-d  fallow,  sometimes  lime  added ; 
^  Barley  or  oals  ;  3.  Barley  ur  oats  on  manure,  with 
soflic  lime,  arrd  lay  down  as  ahove. 

In  high  ailuulions,  inetcad  of  wheat,  barVy  or  onts 
^vcfEiBore  genurnlly  thecrojis,  and  often  needlessly  so 
in  belter  soiU. 

When  times  of  greater   demand   for  corn  arrivnl, 

-Mid  second  rounds  t.it  <.i>Tn  crops  were  taken,  it  be- 

«atiie  an  «£t«bli»hed  fuaxim  to  give  lime  with  every 

X  3  succeed- 
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I  niccerding  wheat  crop,  and  dung  with  every  succeed* 
I  jng  barley  or  pea  crop,  and  even  sometimes  with  oals 
I  -ivben  labt,  anil  the  Und  (o  be  laid  down. 

Demands  for  corn  still  increasing,  its  prices  advanc- 
b  injr,  and  its  culture  becoming  a  source  ofmucii  greater 
F  profit  than  herelulbre  to  the  farmer ;  violations  of  the 
>  old  approved  principles  took  place,  till  at  length 
I  those  principles  were  almost  cnltreiy  abandoned,  aod 
to  notice  the  ruinous  pf.tcficcs  thut  folluued,  would 
I  Biiswer  no  useful  purpose. 

The  popular  courses  that  at  present  prevail  in  Soalli 
I.Wales,  arc  llie  fulluuing  : 

I.  Courses  commencing  with  u,heui  on  summer- 
faUoirs. 

1.  AVheat  on  summer- fallow,  manured  with  ten 
['tons  of  rotten  dung,  and  50  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  : 

1  SO  quarts  per  acre,  sown  under  furrow,  produce 
mm  no  to  S5  bu!>hcls  per  acre. 

2.  Turnips  without  munare,  on  a  winter  plonghcd 
;  the  larger  carted  off,  and  tkc  smaller  ealco  on 

\  ilie  field. 

3.  Barley  on  the  third  furrow ;  seed  ISO  quarts  per 
llBcre;  with  red  clover,  201b. ;  produce  from  30  (o  32 
1  bushels  per  acre. 

I  *  4.  Clover  grazfd  by  sheep  and  pigs. 

5.  Wheat  on  the  clover  ley, "wilhoutmanurc,  if  the 
f  wil  bugood;  if  nuT,  give  a  conlitigofdung;  sow  on  the 
\  ibrrow,  and  harrow  deep." 

"*  6.  Turnips  with  lime  and  dung. 
I»  7.  Harlcy;    8.  Clover;    9.  Wheat— Then    falloir 

1  T*f''"" 

I  .f^This  wa»  faand  practised  in  Brecknoduhire  ud 

Rndnotsbiic,  on  the  good  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Wye.  U 

seema 
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seens  to  be  the  Flcmiiti  coarse  aduUeralccI  with  sum- 
mer-failowa. 

Adjoining  the  V'eleof  Usk,  oo  lanJ  rained  hy  m 
I ODg  succession  uf  oat  crops,  without  propn  respitesKl 
minore: 

I.  Whest  on  summer- fnllovr,  maniiT'd  with  iOO 
Oft-Ionds  of  soil  and  ^00  busbds  oi  lime  pcracret 
md  SO  gallons,  and  produce  j^  huihcU,  customary 
neasare  of  40  qnnrls. 

3.  Turnips,  nilhagood  manuring  of  dung. 

S.  Barley,  seed  30  gallons  per  acre,  upon  tbe  second 
or  third  furrow. 

4.  While  clover,  sown  immediately  aiter  the 
barley,  harrowed  with  a  tborned  hurdle,  seed  l^b. 
in  acre:  seed  preserved,  and  sold  to  the  amount  of 
13/.  6i.  8d.  per  acre> 

5.  Wheat  on  one  furrow,  seed  as  before.  Red 
LBmmu,  dressed  with  urine  and  lime,  changed  every 
(hree  or  four  years  from  the  chalky  counlies  in  England. 

Valeof  llsk— I.  Wheat  upon  a  fallow;  S.  Barley, 
or  Pease;  3.  Oals;  4.  Turnips;  5.  Barley;  6.  Clover, 
two  years;  7.  Wheal;  8.  Turnips. 

Of — 1.  Wheat  upon  a  fallow;  li.  Barley;  U.  Onts; 
4.  Pease;  O,   Outs  and  clover. 

In  the  Valley  of  llonddu,  a  mountainous  ramifica- 
lioa  of  the  Vale  of  Usk;  in  the  red  sandstone  tract : 

1.  Wheat  ou  suninicc-fullow,  after  oats  on  old  ley : 
■Kallowed  first  in  autumn,  if  strong;  if  not,  on  dry 
^^rcatbcr  in  summer;  limed  with  75  bushels  an  acre, 
Jiuic  bestowed  its  early  as  possible,  nt  lenst  five  or  six 
do  before  scedness :  harrowed  in;  then  carry  dung 
kscToretbe  seed  furrow  :  sow  the  seed,  SO  gallons  an  acre 
vipon  tbedung,  and  plough  it  iu:  "  SO  gullons  is  enough 
ben  the  grain  is  dry,  and  runs  well ;  otherwise  b  gal- 
Xj lOM 
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loN»  more  sect!  is  tvquircd."  Limine  ^  much  lower  ia 
general,  some  do  not  lime  at  all:  produce  oti  Und  wcU 
nianagcJ,  S5  bublicLi.  Qur  iHibnnaiit  bud  &o  tLr  (hrc-e 
|.i&t  ^L-ara;  but  ici  Jbll,  liis  produce  wus  aboul  ouc* 
(ouilh  U-ss;  wbicli  is  llicgrricrid  uvvra^c  of  llic  Valtcjr 
in  lli«  bcEt  ycuTs:  some  IS  busiit^lit,  and  some  alill  leu. 
2.  \iat\ey  on  niiitcr-t'alloit;  tlici:itTlii'r  plougltod  llu; 
bcllcr,  (lie  stubble  to  be  will  rolted,  and  tli«  k>U  if 
strong  to  be  amclioruted  by  frost;  plungli  again  iu 
Marcli,  if  the  soil  be  sUong  and  weedy  ;  if  not,  batiow 
it  acroH  with  a  four-boKe  hnrruw  of  five  liulla,  and 
five  line  in  each  of  21b.  wcighl,  itiall  100  lb.  ireigbl  of 
line,  pxcbrnvc  of  iron  couplui<;s  and  vvaod;  Ibcn 
plough  and  sow  on  Ihc  furrow ;  und  let  llie  liarrow  ful* 
luw  (lie  plougti,  drawn  by  t»i>  licirscb — best  abicAst, 
but  sometimes  k'nglliui«.':  snd  30  gullona  an  aciv; 
produce  ^  boslicls.  Sometimes  clovei  is  sunn  wiili 
this  crop;  ibeii  wheul,  nilli  6omelimcs  lime  aluiie, 
MutdiracE  dung  alone,  and  siunelimcs,  Ihougli  ntrdj, 
Imih  logHlicr.  UcIovcT  be  nut  soivn  with  barley,  then 
il  is  succeeded  by  4.  Oats  and  clover;  out-seoJ  lira 
busliela  an  acre ;  pioduee  ^j  bushels,  more  or  Icm, 
Wliitc  clover  and  rye-grass  ore  added  to  (lie  broad 
clover  in  Inying  down;  llic  land  is  tlieii  left  to  rc»t  foe 
tlirce  years  or  more;  ^vtien  it  undergoes  the  aame  courK 
of  oal!>;  Eummcr-fullon  fur  wheiil,  &c. 

r  Our  iiifurroant   (Powell  Powcllj  is  one  of  tlic  moat 

intelligent  peasants  we  bavc  met  willi ;  and  wc  coii&i*' 

I  der  it  as  degrading  to  him,  that  lie  in  doomed  to  keep 

a  iniall  inn  at  Capel  L'ctia.  He  manages  a  cousidcr- 
able  farm,  and  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  bim  to  the 
notice  of  his  landlord.  Open  lii^  mind  with  inslrac* 
(tOB,  and  he  is  capbable  of  any  improvement  in  Offi* 
cuUiuc 

Ou 
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.    Ontiie  soutltern  side  of  ihe  Vale  of  Uiik,  under  Ibe 
J^on;  red  &oil  tract : 

1.  WliL-at  on  failuw,  limed  in  June,  witti  30  bar- 
tehporeru!,  or  nearly  73  huslieis  per  acre;  burrowed 
ill  iinmcdiaiely  ;  duttged  in  August  witb  short  muck, 
and  plnuglicd  in;  sowed  in  Oclnbcr  under  furrow, 
«ced  30  gallons  per  eriii,  i.  e.  SO  gallons  a  statute  acre: 
produce  from  15  lo  20  bu&lielii. 

2.  Uarlcy  on  llie  second  or  third  furrow;  seed  onc- 
sixth  more  than  wheat ;  produce  35  bushels. 

3.  Pease,  without  manure  generally,  somciitucs 
Jiiiinl:  acn\  one-sixth  less  than  wheat;  produce  nearly 
llie  same  iuj  barley.  • 

4.  Bailey  ur  oats  Willi  cloven  oal  seed  6  bushels.  ; 
We  found  this  course  in  Pembrokeshire,  with  u 

varialioii,  saving  ihat  the  i)ea  crop  was  manured  witti  J 
<lung;  which  is  a  practice  condemned  by  a  Builth  fafb  J 
mcr  ill  Brecknockshire,  who  resolves  in  future  not  1#J 
dung  put  crops,  because  it  forces  lliem  to  grow  Ii 
lengthy  lo  be  productive:  lie  will  lime  for  pease,  andl 
fe«erve  (he  dung  fur  the  following  wheat  crop. 

Near  TrecKiitlc,  in  flie  elevated  red  sandstone  tract  i 
I.  Fallow,  carry  lime  in  June,  lay  it  in  small heapii  i 
oud  as  an  improvement  on  the  common  practice,  cover 
tile  heaps  wi[4i  soil  t!ic  first  day  ;  turn  the  Leaps  tho 
second  d:iy,  and  cover  with  fresh  mould ;  the  (bird 
<Uy,  turn,  and  cover  again,  to  remain  in  that  slate  tUl 
the  latter  end  of  August;  then  spread  the  whole,  and'  ' 
piuugh  light  across  the  land;  dung  at  Michaelmas, 
and  sow  30  gallons  of  wheat  per  acre;  if  early,  SS 
gallons;  produce  more  plentiful  of  straw  than  grain." 

5.  If  the  land  be  level,  plough  the  wheat  stubble  in 
November }  if  on  a  declivity,  defer  ploughing  lilt 
iatCT,  lest  the  winter  rains  ahould  wash  down  ibe  ma- 
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nure;  cross-plotigli  about  tbe  beginning  of  Marcb} 
barrow  in  April,  just  before  the  la^t  furrow;  sow  bar- 
ley from  30  to  'J5  gallons  per  aero;  produce  from  9  lo 
19  bushels.  Our  intormnnl  reckons  12  or  13  bashrls 
a  fair  crop ;  somelimcs  from  )9  to  SO  bushels,  tetdom 
more;  many  have  not  above  nine. 

S.  Some  sow  pease,  and  Ihen  oa[s  and  clover  i 
others  more  commonly  sow  oats  after  barley  -,  seed  6»e 
bushels  per  acre;  some  few  sow  clover  wtlh  the  oat«, 
then  wheat  on  clover-ley,  but  wheat  succeeds  much 
better  on  a  fallow."-  Some  fallow  the  oat-stubblc  willi> 
out  clover,  for  turnips,  sown  broadcast-  *'  Penry 
"Williams,  Esq.  of  Penpont,  drills  iiis  turnips;  be  once 
farmed  very  exlcnsively  }  but  he  has  now  let  as  much 
as  700/.  a  year  to  one  tenant." 

On  the  grey  soil,  in  the  hilly  ramifications  of  the 
Vale  of  Toivy : 

1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  manured  with  from  75  lo  lOO 
bushels  of  lime,  laid  in  small  heaps  about  Midsam- 
Ttier,  <o  continue  iii  that  state  till  dun^,  a  slight  dren< 
uig,  is  brought  before  seed  time,  and  both  spread  toge- 
ther. Seed,  uiidcT  furrow,  about  SO  gallons,  produce 
■bout  SO  bushels  per  acre. 

2.  Barley,  the  wlieat^tubble  ploughed  before  Chrkf- 
mas,  ploughed  the  second  lime  in  March,  harrowed, 
and  sowed  under  (be  furrow,  "  which  is  decmecl  more 
n-rlain  of  a  crop  in  cold  or  frosty  springs.'*  Seed  90 
gallons,  producers  bushels. 

3.  Oats  on  one  ploughing  j  seed  30  gallons  nearly 
the  same  us  that  of  barlty. 

4.  Itarley,  with  clover  and  other  seeds;  "  sometiniei 
(be  second  and  third  crops  are  barley,  and  the  Utter 
crop  frequently  the  best,  as  the  first  is  (oo  liable  to 

■'••■■  lodge. 
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lodge.  Some  give  n  slight  manuring  wUh  the  second 
ciopof  bariej." 

In  the  Vale  of  Towy,  abont  Llandngoc,  Taliaris^ 
Gallt  y  Gog,  &c.  in  the  shtile  and  slate  tract : 

i.  Wheal  on  fallow  limed,  with  from  eight  to  ten 
teals,  or  from  40  to  50  bushels;  seed  SO  gallons  if 
caily,  25  gallons  if  late  ho\tn. 

2.  Barley;  seed  30  gallons-,  3.  Barley;  4.  Oalsj 
6.  Oats;  6-  I'case,  witb  a  little  dung  manure,  "  t  droi 
eigefn;"  7.  Barley  and  clover.  The  farmer  owned 
that  it  were  better  to  omit  tliu  liftU  crop  of  onis, 
"  Gxell  pciiiio  a  hou  ceirck  // tro  ytta,^'  said  hci 
Giseil  t/n  icir! 

Another— 1.  Wheal  on  fallow  -,  2.  Barli-y ;  3.  Oatsj 
4.  Bnrley  and  clover;  5.  Clover  one  or  Iwo  years; 
lime  on  the  snard,  and  farin-yard  mannre  at  seeilnest 
in  October;  and  6.  Wheat  sown  on  the  furrow,  and 
harrowed  in  -,  then  proceed  as  in  the  last  eoiir^e. 

Another — 1.  Wheat  upon  fallow,  or  potatoe-ground, 
dunged,  witb  from  40  to  80  teals  of  lime,  i.  e.  from  200 
to  iOO  Winchester  bushels  of  lime:  seed  3  bushels; 
average  produce  '21  bushels;  some  good  crops  30 
bushels.  *'  Lime  always  spread  ()uick;  efiele  lime  re- 
mains in  the  same  state,  until  reduced  by  subsequent 
tilling^. 

2.  Uarley,  on  light  and  early  soils,  under  furrow;  seed 
4  bushels;  average  produced,  sometimes  40  bushels. 

3.  Oats  oo  the  second  or  third  furrow;  secdo  bushiln; 
produce  less  than  thai  of  barley. 

4.  Clover  for  one  year;  seed  never  under  201b.  an 
acre,  and  from  that  to  24  lb. 

5.  Wheat  on  one  furrow;  the  second  crop  of  clovet 
rotted,  and  ploughed  in  ;  with  no  other  manure;  pro* 
dace  inferior  to  that  from  a  maaurcd  fallow. 

6.  Bar- 
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6.  Barley,  manured  willi  lime  alone. 

7.  Oals,  with  clorer,  and  r^e-grass  on  moist  spoil i 
vlicn  intended  to  remain  for  years  in  grass,  white  and 
hop-clovers,  with  cow-gm^s  are  added. 

Oil  i^ood  soils  oats  arc  now  very  cummoDly  discon> 
tinucd  by  many,  as  Ibey  produce  straw  too  abuiidanlly 
and  grain  the  reverse.  Wilh  such  farmers  the  counc 
h;  I.  W heat OD fallow ;S.  Barley;  3.  Pease;  4.  Wheal; 
5.  Barley  with  clover;  6.  Clover  for  two  years;  and  if 
tile  soil  be  considered  "  i«  good  heart*'  lime  the  ley, 
and  take,  7.  Wheat,  &c.  but  if  the  soil  be  "  crop 
worn"  it  is  left  in  grass  for  from  four  lo  six  yean. 
Peasff  substiluled  for  oals,  are  also  complain(.-d  of  fat 
Towy  Vale,  &c,  owing  (o  lite  wetness  of  Ihecltmalair; 
(hey  are  incessanlly  growing,  iind  arc  wilh  difficulty 
harvesled;  and  of  course  discontinued. 

In  the  hundred  of  Kidwelly  (Cj/dweli),  in  tlie  Caer> 
marthciishire  coal-iract,  Sic. 

I.  Wheat  on  fallow;  first  ploiigliing  in  tprtD{C, 
limed  with  40  bushels  per  acre,  dung  added;  seed  ibice 
bufehcis  and  a  hall',  sometimes  four,  per  acre;  sown 
under  furrow,  most  commonly  wilh  (he  long  plought 
average  produce  16  bushels.  The  wlieat  crop  is  soui^ 
times  rolled  in  March  or  i\pril. 

3.  Barley  on  the  second  furrow,  and  harrowed  ia ; 
seed  from  four  bushels  aud  a  half  to  five  bushels :  pn>> 
duce  from  16  to  SO  bushels  per  acre. 

3.  Oats  on  one  ploughing,  harrowed  in:  twcd  six 
bushcU,  produce  from  20  to  24  bushels  per  acre. 

4.  Barley  again,  sometimes  wilh  a  sprinkling  of 
lime,  or  lime  compost;  with  clover,  rye-grsss,  uid 
sometimes  hop>clover  mixed;  clover,  rye-grass  fre- 
qnenlly  singly,  but  hop-clover  never  alone  i  but  tbe 
more  general  practice  is  not  lo  sow  any  seed)>   leaving 

the 
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the  groiuul  to  recover  its  Bward  naturally,  fur  four  or 
five  ymrs  ;  then  the  snmc  round  recommences. 

In  lhi§  tract  ve  frcqucnlly  found  ibe  too  common 
course  in  most  pikrls,  of :  I.  Wlieat  on  Iialf  dressed  fal- 
low, 2.  Barley;  3.  ()al9;  4.  Barley;  5.  Oats ;  and 
not  nnfreqnently  6.  Oats;  all  df|)ending  for  tlieir  sup- 
jwrt  on  the  fallow  mnnarc. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  common  course  of 
crops,  and  treatment  of  soil,  in  the  coal-tract  of  Kid* 
welly,  we  insert  the  following  practice,  in  our  inform- 
ant's own  words: — "  The  climate  is  very  moist  about 
tite  nntumnal  equinox,  in  general ;  but  not  so  moist  as 
represented  by  many,  so  as  to  prevent  the  culture  of 
wheat.  Sow  early,  before  the  rains  set  in,  then  yoa 
hare  a  chance  of  reaping  early.  I  do  eo,  and  few 
crops  eqaal  mine.  I  bare  had  this  year  3S  bushels  an 
acre,  whilst  the  average  crops  of  the  country  yield  not 
above  balf  that  quantity.  There  is  also  a  prejudice 
against  the  soil  of  the  coal-tract ;  but  without  any  rca- 
Eon.  The  coal-tracl  soil  will  produce  exceltcnl  corn) 
where  rfry/  and  where  aic(,  drain  ;  and  then  liinft 
abundantly.  The  coal-tract  water  contains  yitriolio 
acid,  which  poisons  the  land,  and  produces  sour 
gfassfs  (not  palatable  at  all  io  any  species  of  stock), 
lime  neutralizes  (be  acid,  and  so  converts  it  into  the 
food  of  plants.  My  usual  course  of  crops  is  as  foN 
lows; 

"  I.  Wheat  on  fnllow,  seed  t\t'o  bushels  an  acre^ 
and  I  have  had  in  return  four  quarters,  i  generally 
have  it  fed  olf  in  March  nnd  )>eginning  of  April  for  a 
month,  wilb  ewes  and  lambs,  until  it  be  rendered  as 
bare  as  a  fallow ;  and  I  consider  spring  feeding  of 
wbeat  ae  a  good  prnclice,  on  the  principle  of  thin 
soxing. 
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sawing.    The  succeeding  crop  dependB  cm  tlie 
of  the  soil :  on  wet  soils— 

*^  S.  Oats;  seed  three  basbels  and  a  half;  piod 
five  quarters  per  acre:  on  dry  soils—- 

^^  2.  Barley,  on  the  second  furrow ;  seed  ftom  t 
and  a  half  to  three  bushels,  with  15  pounds  of  do 
when  sown  alone;  or  about  eight  pounds  of  dorer  vi 
one  bushel  of  rye-grass. 

^  3.  On  dry  soils,  sometimes  the  clover,  fte* 
Mittted,  and  the  barley  is  succeeded  by  pease,  vetch 
or  some  other  green  crop ;  which  is,  4thl7, 
by  barley,  with  10  pounds  of  red  clovor  and 
pounds  of  hop  clover  mixed,  to  rest  for  foar  or 
years.    Then  repeat  the  course.    Wet  soil  1  geoeia] 
lay  down  for  good,  ridged  so  as  to  get  rid  of  au 
water ;  drains  having  l)eforc  disposed  of  the  springs..^ 

From  St.  Clarets  to  Wbitland  Abbey,  excdlent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tave;  grey  soil,  bordering  on  t 
led^tract : 

1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  limed  witli  three  cartloads 
14  bushels  each  per  acre  ;  with  twice  as  much  duuj 
if  possible;  if  not,  as  much  as  can  be  had;  lime 
the  first  tilth,  dung  on  the  third,  seed  on  tlie  fourth. 

2.  Barley;  3.  Oafs  or  pease;  4.  Barley  or  oa 
'<  with  or  without  grass-seeds,  and  left  to  rest  fo 
years,  where  the  farmer  is  permitted  to  break  up 
land ;  but  where  that  permission  is  not  granted,  fall 
again  as  before  ;  and  so  round  and  round,  as  long 
the  seed  can  be  expected  to  be  returned :  the  farmer  a 
landlord  complaining  of  each  other ;  but  which  wii 
the  greatest  justice,  we  presume  not  to  determine. 

In  Cardigan  Lower,  Valley  of  Te ivy,  &c. 
1.  Wheat  on  fallow;    if  a  good  crop, 

agaiir' 
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again,  if  not,  9.  Biulejr;  3.  Barley;  4.  Baile;;  some- 
times, 5.  ditto,  llit'ii  a  succession  of  oats,  oals,  for 
years." — T.  Lloyd,  Esq.  Original  lieporl. 

Several  ottier  courses  of  the  snmc  kind  miglit  have 
been  inseTted  ;  but  ns  few  uf  ihem  arc  belter  than  tbe 
foregoing,  it  ciui  be  of  no  tise  to  record  them :  the 
sooner  (hey  are  discontinued,  and  unflcred  to  fall  into 
merited  oblivion,   tlie  betler.     The  better  courses  of 
this  tract,  pfactiscd  by  the  enlightened  farmers,  will 
be  noticed  in  the  succeeding  classes,  where  the  Icitding 
principlcofthisclnss,  asammer-fnllow,  is  not  included. 
Near  Cardigan — 1.  Wheat  on   fallow,    with   lime 
I     and  «arth  compost;  2.   Barley;  3.  Oats  and  clover. 
I     **  In  this  case  oats  should  not  be  sowed  as  eariy  as 
I     usual,  lest  the  clover  should  outgrow  it,  and  injure  it." 
In  Cardigan  Upper,  (able  hind,   with  frequent  un- 
dulations.    "  Soil  easily  kept  clean,  with  proper  ma- 
migement,  harvest  prccariuiis,  owing  to  vicinity  (o  a 
western  sea:  summer-fallowing  practised,  when  land 
gc(s  weedy:  then" — 

i.  Wheal  OH  fallow,  seed  from  two  and  a  half  to 

three  bushels,  pickled  to  prevent  smut ;  always  &own 

tinder  furrow  upon  fallows,  and  rolled  in  spring:   if 

forward  in  Maich,  it  is  fed  off  with  calves,  sheep,  &c. 

**  feeding  does  not  injure  the  crop."     Manure  on  fal* 

low,  lime  from  eight  to  ten  teals  (40  to  50  bushels). 

The  common  quantity  of  lime  is  much  less;  most  add 

«iung  before  seedness.       Wheat   produce,  someltmes 

.from  17  to  24  bushels;  average  from   13  io  15  bushels 

^>er  acre. 

S.  Barley  on  fallowed  wheat  stubble. 
3.  Oats  and  clovejr:  some  clover  the  second  crop  of 
tft3«rlcy;  rye-grassand  ribwort  are  sown  with  the  clover, 
l^knd  lay  down  fur  four  or  five  years.     Then   break  up 
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again  generally  for  oats,  then  potatoes  and  tumipt 
fidlow;  Sd,  wheat,  and  proceed  as  before.    Sometii 
pease  succeed  oats  in  the  second  round,  limed  in 
on  the  plants,  then  the  brush   dangcd  at  Michael 
fiv  wheat. 

The  most  general  course  of  all,  among  the  com 
farmers,  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  is  that  of  whea 
barley,  oats,  and  either  laid  down  with  seeds  or  nop^ 
at  the  same  round  is  repeated,  commencing  with  wi 
on  manured  fallow,  as  before.     Clovering  with  tl 


third  crop,  viz*  oats,  is  by  many  common  fiirnicn  no 
thought  to  be  running  the  land  too  loi^y  as  the 
crop  is  generally  too  foul  for  clover,  therefon  tb 
clover  with  the  second  crop,  viz.  barley,  the 
being  fresher,  and  the  crop  cleaner,  owing  to  the  si 
perior  tilth  given  to  barley,  and  that  later  in  the 
son. 
In  Glamorgan  Upper,  coal-tract  soil,  GdliGaer, 
1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  ploughed  first    in    Marc 
ploughed  again  in  June,  not  crosswise,  but  tumin 
the  plit  back,  then  dragged,  and  limed  at  the  rate 
from  2  to  4|  dozen  barrels  or  loads  per  cj/fer  (fr 
160  to  J60  bushels  per  acre),  seed  tliree  llestraid  to 
erw  (three  bushels  per  acre),  produce  from  fifteen 
twenty-one  bushels  per  acre. 

8.  Barley  on  wheat-stubble,  fallowed  in  Deoemb 
cross-ploughed  in  March,  sowed  in  April.     Seed  sain»- 
quantity  as  wheat,  sometimes  sown  under  furrow,  pp 
duce  from  five  to  ten  returns. 

3.  Oafs  on  one  furrow ;  seed  the  same  as  before,  n 
minally,  or  three  bushels  ;  but  in  most  places,  a 
tomary  bushel  of  oats  equals  two  of  wheat* 

4.  Barley,    with    seeds    sometimes  manured,    bo;^ 
more  commonly  not. 

Clover 
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CloTerseed  from  Monmouthshire. 

AnoUier— 1.  Wlieat  on  fallow;  9,  Oats;  3.  Barley 
OR  manure  with  clover,  sometimes  to  rest ;  other  times, 
4.  Clover;  5.  Wheat;  (i.  Barley  ;  7.  OatsandcloTcr. 
Sometimes  llie  sislli  rrop  is  wheat  again  upon  a  ma- 
nured autumn  falloff. 

In  the  same,  hills  of  Llanwjnno,  coal  tract—- 
"  Mountain  soil,  by  judicious  tilbge,  may  in  half  a 
century  hecome  equal  lo  any  in  Britain,  aiiJ  superior 
to  the  (at  prcwot)  much  more  fertile  sotUof  tb«  Vale 
il  islrici' 

'*  Some  of  the  mountain  Tales  arc  poaty,  from  six 
inches  to  two  or  three  feet  Jeep,  under  which  is  an  ar- 
giltaocous  subsoil;  some  mountain  vales,  as  that  of 
Abcr-DSr,  and  several  others,  have  a  sound  dry  soil, 
a  strong  loam  of  cikubcrant  fertility,  lo  the  depth  of 
sis,  eight,  or  ten  feet,  and  are,  in  their  own  nature> 
fit  fof  every  purpose  of  agriculture ;  others,  as  the 
Val«  of  Taff,  &c.  are  dry,  light,  and  sandy,  and 
produce  excellent  barley,  clover,  turnips,  &C'  and 
aUo  wheat.  These  hst  require  a  strong  dense  ma* 
nitre. 

*'  Fifty  years  ago,  barley  and  oats  were  the  common 
cropsof  these  mountainous  tracts  ;  nnd  lie  that  would 
have  made  n  trial  of  a  crop  of  wheal,  would  haTe 
been  deemed  a  madman.  Now,  wheat  has,  by  expe* 
rience,  been  found  lo  succeed  much  better  than  barley. 
After  goo<]  management,  the  produce  of  wheal  will  be 
from  SS  lo  3C,  and  even  40  busliels  per  acre,  in  mod&> 
ralely  good  seasons.  Barley  from  30  to  40,  and  often 
store;  and  the  second  round  not  much,  if  any,  infc- 
Tior  lo  the  former." — E.  Morgan,  E^q. 

1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  manured  with  lime  and  peat 
Conpost. 
1^    «.  WALES.]  V  S.  Bar- 
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2.  Barley,  with  clover. 
'    3.  Clover,  fed  and  mowed,  or  graxed  the  wbi 
summer.  ' 

4.  Wheat  on  the  ley,  with  dung  if  it  can  bes] 

5.  Oa(9,  sometimes  with  clover  alone,  other  tii 
with  rye-grass  alone ;  but  if  neither,  then  filHow  is 
May  or  June,  and  lime  on  the  first  farrow,  cro8S*pba^Bb 
and  harrow  ;  give  dung,  if  possible,  with  the  lime. 

•6.  Wheat,  and  proceed  as  above  oire  roimd 
and  lay  down  in  good  condition,"  from  five  to 
years ;  then  again  a  round  of  tillage. 

A  fullliming  course,  from  lease  con  tracts — ^^  1. 
on  fallow,  limed  with  50  cranocks  (450  bushels) 
acre;  2.  Barley,  with  clover;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wh^^BBl 
on  clover  ley ;  5.  Barley ;  6.  Oa(s.  Then  suiuuj^  ^* 
fallow  again,  '  and  repeat  the  course,*  said  the 
*  io  eternity,  if  I  live  so  long." 

Glamorgan,  west  of  the  river  Ogmore,  Pyle,  &c. 
1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  limed  in  June,  and  dunged        i^ 
September. 

2.  Barley ;  3.  Oafs ;  4.  Wheat,  manured  as  abo 

5.  Barley,  with  grass^seeds. 

Near  Neath — 1.  Break  up  early  in  spring, 
plough  in  June,  lime  120  bushels  an  acre;  dun^^io 
September ;  sow  wheat. 

2-  Barley ;  3.  Barley  or  oats  with  clover,  so^"^*^- 
times  mixed  with  rye-grass;  lay  down  for  from  f^DW 
to  eight  years. 

-    Near  Margam,  on  inferior  soil,  gravelly,  wet,  ^^* 
1.  Wheat  on  limed  and  dunged  fallow ;  good  crop* 

2.  Barley,  indiflferent  crop,  3.  Pease;  4.  Barley  afl^ 
seeds. 

Near  Margam,  on  Eglwjrs  Nynyd  farm,  near  th^ 
junction  of  the  coal  and  Umotone  tracts^l*  Wb^^^ 


^  limed  fallow,  sown  in  the  general  method,  under 
forrow ;  three  teams  following  each  other,  so  that  two 
Filnrows  or  a  bout  each,  completes  the  butt  or  ridge, 
frith  the  rean  as  narrow  as  possible.  Seed  throe  bu* 
khfb,  crop  from  24  to  30.  The  former  deemed  a  poor 
crop,  though  the  average  of  the  neighbourhood  • 

9.  Turnips,  with  dung,  sown  under  furrow,  with 
the  Rotheram  swing,  hoed  once  by  home  labourers  at 
Br«  an  acre ;  one  hoeing  sufficient.  The  larger  bulbs 
ttd  in  stalls,  the  smaller  by  sheep  on  the  ground. 

3.  Barley ;  seed  three  bushels  for  wheat  stubbles^ 
feadftwo  and  a  half  for  tnrniped  ground. 

4.  Clover;  seed  from  14 lbs.  to  15 lbs.  per  acre; 
teiders  in  general  give  about  the  same  quantity.  Land 
bat  become  tired  of  red  clover.  The  white  or  Dutch 
flow  frequently  used  as  a  substitute ;  seed  about  121b. 
with  about  half  a  bushel  of  rye^grass  per  acre.  Rye- 
grass gives  an  early  bit,  and  shelters  the  clover. 

5.  Wheat-seed  treated  with  water  and  lime.  The 
iise  of  lime  is  to  dry  the  grain,  and  to  give  it  a  rougher 
handling,  so  as  to  be  easier  or  roOre  regularly  sowed  : 
barley  has  a  coarser  eoat,  and  needs  no  such  treat- 
awnt. 

Another — "  After  turnips,  barley,  then  pease  in- 
flead  of  clover ;  seed  three  bushels.  Produce  of  a 
good  crop  from  SO  to  40  bushels ;  but  a  pea  crop  is 
tht  most  precarious  of  any." 

In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  soil  excellent ;  on  white 
iihiestone,  grey  and  bastard  lias,  &c. 

1.  Wheat  on  limed  fallow;  9.  Barley;  S.  Clover; 
'•  Wheat,  half  limed,  but  not  generally ;  5.  Oats ; 
•  Barley  on  manure,  without  clover,  to  recover  in 
Atfrid  grass,  ^^  which  in  the  western  climature,  and 
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Oil  kindly  8oilS|  is  always  preferred  to  natural  grass ; 
to  remain  for  as  many  years  as  crops  taken. 

Another — 1.  Wheat   on    limed   fallow;   2.  Oafs; 
S.  Barley  oa  manure,  and  lay  down.     Some  ptonu^ 
them^ielves  on  this  course,  being  laid  dowo  with 
Dure.     Others  say  oats  should  be  the  Inst  crop 
laying  down,  as  it  requires  but  one  ploughing, 
does  not  destroy   the  roots  of  tlie  natural  grasses  a 
much  as  barley,  which  requires  three  or  four  plough 
ings  ;  barley  last,  is  the  ruin  of  the  natural  grass  sy 
ten.      ^^  Oat  stubble  thus  left,  bears  feeding  wit 
sheep,  and  on  it  they  thrive  better  than  im  barley  stu 
ble;  the  ground  is  more  firm,  has  niore  grass^  ftc.** 

Another — I.  Wheat  on  fallow  ;  9.  Barley ;  3. 
on  manure;  4.  Oats  and  clover;  5.  Clover  ;  6. 
on  ley,  limed ;  7.  Winter  vetches,  or  stubble  tami 
8.  Barley,  and  lay  down  in  natural  grass* 

Another — I.  Wheat  on  fallow,   limed  ;  2.  Barlo 
with  clover ;  3.  Clover,  mowed  twice,  once  for  ha 
then  for  seed,  or  grazed  till  June,  then  kept  for  seed 
some  graze  the  whole  summer,  where  horse-fodder 
scarce ;  4.  Wheat ;  if  the  soil  be  thought  impovi 
rished,  it  is  limed,  otherwise  not;  5.  Turnips,  wi 
dung;  6.  Barley;  7.  Oats;  8.  Barley  mannred,  wbic^ 
is  commonly  the  lullaby  of  the  course,  the  land  bei 
to  be  put  to  sleep  for  as  many  years  as  crops  taken. 

^^  One  or  other  of  these  courses  are  the  general  pre 
tice  in  the  Yale,  and  form  the  most  prominent  of  t 
Glamorgan  tillage  ;  deviations  from  these  course---^* 
arc  the  effects  of  circumstances,  restrictions  of  least?  ^^  * 
dearth  of  grain,  or  avarice  to  suck  the  ritals  of  ^ 
farm  before  the  expiration  of  a  lease/* 

Another — 1.  Wheat  on  fellow^  limed  SO 
per  acre  (450  bushels),  seed  9|  or  3  bushels. 
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;  2.  Wiiitfr  vctclips  or  turnips. 

3.  Ritrley  with  clover. 

4.  Clover,  mowed  twice,  or  grazed  once  and  tlen 
matted. 

5.  Wiient,  ip.nniircd  nr  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

C.  Bnrley  and  clover. 

7.  Clover,  asabi>vc. 

8.  Autumn-fallow  and  wlienl. 
Another! — I.  Wheal  on  f;dIow  limed. 
S.  Wheat  on  llic  burnt  stubble.     The  farmer  br!(I, 

lie  was  persuaded  Ihni  a  crop  of  wheat  would  exhaust 
(he  soil  less  (ban  that  of  barley  ;  and  he  had  a  stronger 
motive  ;  he  could  sow  wheat  on  one  furrow,  instead  of 
giving  three  or  four  ploughings  for  tiarley  ;  besides 
wheat,  at  nearly  an  equivalent  produce,  beif\g  a  more 
valuable  crop. 

3.  Bnrley,  ou  winter-fallow,  manured  witb  dung 
and  ashes. 

4.  Clover,  mown  twice,  once  for  bay,  and  once  Tot 
wed. 

5.  Wheat,  on  clorerOcy,  sometinies  Umed  with 
from  20  to  £5  cranocks  (160—225  busbeb)  per  acre.    , 

6.  Wheat  again  as  before.  Sec. 
Another— 1.  Wheat  on  fidlow  ;  S.  Uarlcy;  3.  Clo- 
ver; 4-Wbcat;  5.  Pease  i  6.  Wheat. 

Another — 1.  Wbeat  on  fallow,  with  full  liming; 
2.  Barley;  3.  Clover;  4,  Wheat;  5.  Ilarleyj  C.  Oats, 
and   Iny  doivn  with  manure,  "to  recover  in  natural  J 

grass  fur  six  or  teveii  years.  'Che  fourth  crop  of  wheat,  I 

without  any  manure;  the  effect  of  the  abundant  liming  I 

given  to  the  wheal  on  the  preceding  summepfallow 
being  supposed  ^till  to  operate.     The  quantity  of  lime 
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commonlj  bestowed  oa  a  fallow,  &c  wiHbe  loeii'ta 
the  Section  on  Manuring, 

Another — i.  Wheat  on  fallow,  limed  and  donged  in 
the  usual  way ;  2.  Pease;  3.  Barley;  4r.  Barley,  with.  ^ 
liined  headland  compost,  and.lay  down  for  four  year^ 
at  least.     Some  take  the  fourth  crop,  that  is,  the  las^^* 
barley  'crop,  without  manure,  which  is  deemed  bai^A 
husbandry." 

Another,  on  kindly  soil-^I.  Wheat  on  limed  ftl — -" 
low ;  S.  White  pease  on  dung»raanure ;  3.  Wheat  i 

4.  Barley,  and  lay  down. 

Another — 1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  manured  with  XmeUm-si 
headlands;   S.  Barley,  with  clover;  3.  CloTer,    bft]C-^f^ 
or  pasture,  or  both  ;  4«  Wheat ;  5.  Barley,  with  clo^c^'^^ 
ver,  on  a  dressing  of  dung  and  coal-ashes;  lay  dowH  •s^U'^tt' 
ibr  four  years. 

Observation. — The    second   crop  of    wheat  in   s  •' 

oourse,  if  manured,  it   is  generally  with  lime*com 
post;  the  dung  being  reserved  for  the  succeeding cro] 
of  barley,  &c.  to  be  laid  down  in  natural  grass,  whicW^^^^^h 
is  generally  preferred  to  the  cultivated  kinds* 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Vale,  flag  lias  tracts'  i^^ct, 
a  strong  retentive  soil,  reckoned  a  good  course,  an^  ^=«Dd 
practised  by  a  few : 

1.  Wheat  on  sun  and  wind  falbw;  2.  Barley  witF 
manure;  3.  Oats;  4. Beans;  5.  Wheat;  6.  Barley 
oats  with  manure,  and  lay  down  in  natural  grass 
from  four  to  seven  vcars. 

Another — 1.  Wheat  on  a  burnt  fallow,    with 
without  lime;  S.  Barley  ;  3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat  wil 
manure,  frequently  without,  in  the  latter  case;  5.  Bai 
)ey  with  manure,  and  lay  down  as  above. 

At  OLisemont,  near  S wanse^i,  in  the.  coal  tract ; 
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1.  Whcnt  on  Tullow,  plouglietl  the  first  time  in  .I;i< 
niiary,  or  Inlrr;  the  soconil  lim<!  in  June,  limed  will* 
about  SO  loads  of  three  bushels  each,  per  acre,  laid  c 
Uic  lallow  ill  bmall  heaps,  aboiil  J8  from  a  cnrt  lond/-   i 
spread  as  soon  as  slaked,  and  either  ploughed  or  hnr-c 
rowt'd   iri  immediately ;    before  secduess,    la&t   year's 
hiucIe  is  added ;  wbeat-Eeed  of  the  hist  year's  crnp^  it- 
procurable,  supposed  to  be  legs  liable  to  smut,  treated' 
^vilh  a  pickle  of  various  ingredients  j  sow  nioist  land' 
tiic  tirGt  or  Eccond  week  in  September ;  three  busbelvi  I 
per  acre  is  then  sulTicicnt ;  later  towing  requires  more^  / 
always  under  furrow,  in  two-bout  ridges  of  three  fcc<*l 
vidth  ;  "  narrow   ridges  shelter  the  blsdes,  and   in^  I 
crease  the  surface."     "  Average  produce,  ^4  bushelv  I 
per  acre;  us  inucii  as  from  45  to  48  bushels  have  beea< 
bad  from  fresh  land." 

5.  Ufioti   sound  land,  barley,    first  ploughing  i 
November,  &c.  the  second  in    March,  the  third  b(sn>  1 
fore  solving;  seed  llirec  buiihels  and  a  half  per  acrcy; 
Eometlmcs  sown  under  furrow,  when  thesoil  is  fineljrt-l 
icduccd  i  produce  from  S8  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Or, 

i?.  Upon  moist  land,  oats  on  one  furrow,  in  March  ;•  I 
seed  six  bushels,  average  produce  42  buslids  per  acre  to  I 
some  crops  yield  GO  biishuU. 

3.  Whether  the  second  crop  be  barley  or  oals,  it  ftT 
allended  with  grass-seeds:  clover  ISIbs.,  rye-grass  oim»  1 
bushel  per  acre,  covered  by  a  small  harrow,  thoborse- 
going  a  qnlcic  pace,  nionnted  by  the  driver.  Crop^  I 
from  s  ton  loSOcwt-  per  lie  re,  then  grazed. 

4.  A\  hent;  5.  Turnips,  with  dun^,  and  sometimes 
lime.     **  'i'urnips  on  rougli  lands,  pared  and  burnedl'  I 
and  timed,  arc  never  gubji^ct  to  Ihe  fly." 

6.  Uarley  otoats,  according  to  the  soilf  with  clovect  | 
and  ryc-gmbs  seeds. 

V  4  Bomettmes 
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Sometimes  pease  succeed  wheat,  sometimes 
and  either  of  them  meliorate  the  ground  for 
Wheat  has  been  tried  after  potatoes;  but  as  it  coolS"  ^Id 
not  be  sown  till  the  latter  end  of  Octobeti  it  did  nc^  MOt 
ripen  betimes* 

Common  course  in  the  vicinity  of  Clasemont;  {•  •  €• 

lilangy febch ,  coal  tract:  1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  fime^«ed 
oonpbreak  100  bushels  per  acre;  cross- plougliedytli^.^Den 
dunged  I  &c.;  S.  Barley;  3.  Oats  ;  4»  Barley,  m.^rsub- 
Bund  with  limed  headlands,  or  some  dung,  and  lar  ^^id 
down  in  natural  gross.  Sometimes  the  fourth  crc^*^ 
has  no  manuring.  Other  times  the  manured  oat-stu-  nub- 
ble is  sown  with  4th  wheat,  and  5th  barley,  with  ^ 
without  clover,  to  rest  from  labour  five  years. 

In  Gower,  west  of  Swansea,  sound  soil  on  limestone  ^Kie; 
some  rich   land   near  tiic   Mumbles,  letting  for  S*'^^*? 
31.  10s.  ^  and  4/.  per  acre.     The  Duke  of  Beaufcr=^rt 
grants  three  lives'  leases,  esteemed  here  the  best  prese-^^''* 
Tatives  of  land,  "  as  the  farmer  Jinds  a  warmer  it^^^ 
ttrest  in  the  soil*^ 

**  Course  of  leaseholders  for  three  lives"-*-**  I.  Whc^^^ 
on  fallow,  limed  on  the  first  ploughing  with  from  Si3® 
to  100  stacks  or  horse-loails  (130  to  300  bushels)  p--^^ 
acre,  and  as  much  dung  on  the  third  tilth  ;  9.  Biw    ^^ 
ley;  3.  Oafs;  4.  Barley,  with  dung  and  coal-ash^"  ^^ 
and  lay  down  for  four  years  without  seeds.*^ 

**  Course  of  tenants  at  will,  in  the  same  tract." 
^'  1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  with  half  the  above  quantity 
lime  and  dung,  or  less  than  that ;  3.  Barley  ;  3.  Oat 
4.  Barley,  and  lay  down  for  four  years  ;  or  as  so; 
do,  5.  Oats,  and  oats  as  long  as  any  can  be  bad. 

On  enquiring  why  turnips  and  clover  were  not  cu 
tivatcd  ?    The  answer  by  tenants  at  will  was,  *^ 
arc  stinted  in  our  tillage ;  landlords  will  seldom 
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1  olil  paslure  to  be  broken;  and  our  Arabic  U  so 
lanty,  (iiiit  we  cuunot  be  wilbout  a  field  tbr  it  yenr 
r  turnips  or  clover.  We  must  have  as  niucli  corn 
«f  one  kind  or  anollier,  ns  will  suppljr  our  liimitii^ 
3iul  worknun  ;  and  cum  in  tlic  market  brings  in  iiii> 
tncdiH((-  monry  for  common  occEitioits ;  uitlioul  if,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  i^U  our  culllc  at  an  improper  sea- 
eoiif  and  to  disadvaofa^e.  Turnips  or  clorer  would 
deprive  iis  ofafourth  part  of  our  corn  land,  already  by 
&rtno  little." 

Were  these  honcElfiirmen  able  and  willing  to  give 
credit  Iq  (uniips  and  clover  only  for  one  year  or  fwo^ 
Ihry  would  uwn  be  able  to  furnish  the  market  with  u;^ 
Blucb  corn,  and  Ihem^elves  witU  more  money  tban  by 
their  present  practice. 

At  lieyiioldHlon;— I.  Wheat  on  fallow,  limed  on 
Ihe  Gret  furrow  viith  from  75  to  00  bushels  per  acre; 
twice  98  much,  and  more,  if  to  be  had,  of  dung  on  the 
(liird  furrow,  harrowing  well  with  every  manuring,  (o 
incorporate  the  manure  with  the  soil,  lowed  un  the 
fourth  tilth;  S.  Builcy;  3.  Oats;  4.  Barley,  and  lay 
dowu,  without  clover  or  any  other  gmss-Eeeds,  for  four 
or  five  years.  A  crop  of  oats  is  often  taken  before  tlie 
fallow,  and  frequently  no  manure  is  given  with  (he 
fourdi  crop ;  this  is  deemed  bad,  but  cannot  be  helped  ; 
if  manure  can  be  given,  (lien  the  fourlb  crop  maybe 
wheat;  5.  Barley,  aiuJ  lay  down;  or  fourth  crop,  so 
manured,  to  be  batky  wilb  clover,  to  be  grazed  oc 
mowed,  ami  &owed  with  5-  Wheat ;  G.  Barley,  and  lay 
down  from  four  to  ttcven  years. 

Aiiolher— J.  Wheat  on  manured  fallow  j  S.  Itirley, 

with  clover  J  3.  Cloverf  4.  Wheat  on  l<7 ;  5.  Wlieat 

again   on  bastard  or  rash  fallow,   with  half  liminjr; 

<i.  Barley,  with  clover,  to  lay  down :  give  as  ranch 

dun^ 
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iang  as  can  be  spared  from  the  succeeding  arable  land 
with  t)tc  lust  barley  crop,  wtlli  orwithmit  cloTcr,  tobft 
laid  down  for  six  or  seven  j'c-nrs. 

"  Here  are  two  (oafiurin^s,  one  on  the  fall  fallow, 
tljc  other  on  the  raiiti  Tiillow,  i-xclusivc  ofa  clinncefor 
dung  on  the  last  bailey  crop.  Tlirre  crops  uf  wh«al, 
two  of  bnrley,  ami  one  grren  crop  of  clorcr,  in  six 
years.  The  last  crop  of  clover  is  not  always  ^vcn. 
This,  when  the  long  alternaliun  of  pasturage  is  (alicit 
into  the  ncconnt,  inny  be  corinidcred  us  no  bad  system, 
csj)ecinlly  if  dung  be  giveti  with  the  last  barley  crop." 
In  Ptmbrokc'kire : — l.W  heat  on  liine,  or  limcantl 
muck-fatluw  ;  3.  Barley  ;  3.  Oats  ;  4.  Oats  on  mi- 
nure,  and  lay  down  for  ns  many  years  an  crops.  Soiii£> 
times  muck,  and  sometimes  lime,  is  given  with  eoniB 
of  the  middle  or  last  crops,  as  it  may  bi^  convcnical. 
Lime  and  muck  with  the  last  crop,  to  lay  down  for  na* 
tnral  grass,  is  snpposed  to  be  very  superior  manage-. 
nient.  An  idea  prevails  here,  as  well  aK  in  the  other 
TDaritimc  counties,  that  it  is  best  to  lay  down  in  ita- 
tural  grass-,  and  very  few  of  the  common  farmers  lay 
down  with  clover  or  any  oilier  grass-secds.  'i'begood 
and  even  middling  soils  of  Suiilh  Wales,  they  say, 
return  more  rapidly  to  Iheir  natural  grass,  than  thou 
of  the  eastern  and  midland  English  countii's,  owing  lo 
the  greater  humidity  of  llic  western  const  cliraalurt; 
8<>  that  by  the  old  school  fiirmers,  clover  is  only  an  in* 
termed  late  link  in  the  course,  as  preparatory  I'ur  wbcal, 
rather  than  for  laying  down. 

Anoilicr—1.  Wheat  on  fallow;  2.  Barl*y ;,  3.  Oat* 
with  clover;  4.  Clover;  5.  Wheal  i  6.  Uatley  oroala, 
und  lay  ilown  for  us  many  yi'urs  it&  crops. 

Another— 1.  Mhcatun  liilluw -,  '2.  Uuiley  and  clo- 
ser;   3.   Cloircr   for   one  or   two  ycarsj    4.  WliCTfb    - 
5.  Bat- 
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5.  Bnrley,  wUli  clover  ;  G.  Clover ;  7.  Wheat ;  S.  Bar- 
ley Of  oats,  and  lay  down  as  ubuve. 

Auotlicr— 1,  Wheat  uii  limed  f'aUa»  ;  S.  Barley; 
3.  Pease  on  dung  raaiiurct  4.  liatky  or  outs,  nUti 
dover. 

"  An  npprovcd  and  long  pru;tidcd  course."—, 
i.  Wlicat  oti  failowi  ^2.  Uarley  or  pease ;  S.Oals,and 
lay  down  for  four  yi^ars.  "  To  lake  a  second  or  inoie 
ctops  of  oiitB,  is  a  reprobaled  practice.  Some  poor. 
iWrraers,  Imwerer,  lake  a  fnurlh,  liCtli,  or  sixth  crop  of 
«ats  before  titey  lay  down;  but  even  those  farmers 
tbemsclves  admit  it  to  Ih-.i  bad  practice,  attd  plead  no- 
crssily  tor  adopting  it."  This  excuse  is  inadroisdible, 
as  ihc  farmers,  by  such  a  system  of  cropping,  impo- 
rerisli  Uiemsclves  as  much  as  their  farms. 

Near  St.  David's,  in  the  hundred  uf  Dcwis''  Land 
(Pcbidiog) — 1.  Wheat  on  fidlow  of  tivo  plougbiiigs, 
toaHiired  with  twelve  small  cart-loads  of  sea-sand, 
twenty  loads  of  dung,  and  one  or  two  of  Imie,  pet 
acre}  2.  Pease;  S.Batley;  4.  Oats ;  then  tett  Gva- 
years. 

Another^]  .Wheat  on  mannrMl  sand-fallow ;  3.  Bar- 
ky;  3.  Oafs;  orS.  Oats,  and  3.  Barley,  and  left  to 
snard  for  three  years  t  and  so  oit  in  triennial  rounds  of 
tillage  and  grass. 

In  Ihc  hundred  of  Rowse  (Rhos),  at  Capcatown, 
Ac— 1.  Wheat  on  (allow;  2.  Barley,  with  clover i 
3.  CloTcr  I  4.  Wheat  j  5,  Oats,  with  or  wiihoiit  clovw, 
and  lay  down  for  five  or  six  years.  Top-dress  the  new 
grass,  if  practicable,  the  first  or  second  year. 

At  Nolton  t— I.  Wheat  on  fallow,  manured  with  80 
busltels  of  lime  per  acre,  twice  as  much  dung,  and  as 
lOUcii  shcll-siiud:  i;.  Ua[|cy  or  pease-,  3.  Outs:    "  if 
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the  groand  is  left  to  sward  after  this,  it  is  ill 
condition :  if  not,  the  fourth  crop  is  barlej  tad  di^ 
Ter;  5*  Clorer  for  one  year  i  6.  Wheat)  7.  Barfcj  m 
oats  on  manure,  and  lay  down;  but  if  laid  down  tftef 
the  first  round,  a  large  crop  of  the  finest  hay  will  be 
obtained  the  first  year/' 

About  Newgall — 1.  Wheat  on  sand-fallow;  9.Bir« 
ley;  3. Oats;  4.  Barley  on  manure;  5.  Oats  willi 
clorer,  and  lay  down. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  land  is  to  be  laid  don 
in  grass  for  as  many  years  at  least,  as  it  has  been  ia  tit 
lage;  such  is  the  South-Walian  maxim  in  geneialt 

In  the  Vale  of  St.  Florence— I.  Wheat  on  falliV^ 
limed  with  eight  or  ten  cart-loads  of  20  busheb  ciA> 
and  some  quantify  of  muck  per  acre;  seed  three  hi' 
shels  on  good  strong  soils :  some  give  three  biisheb  tnd 
three  quarters  per  acre;  2.  Bnrley ;  3.  Sometimes peves 
but  not  common,  being  much  less  cultivated  than  fof 
merly;  4.  Barley;  5.  Oats  and  grass-seeds:  some 
omit  the  last  crop  of  oats,  and  sow  seeds  with  the  pR' 
ceding  crop  of  barley. 

In  Castle  Martin — 1.  Wheat  on  fallow,  first  plough- 
ing in  spring  ;    second  in  July,    dragged,  and  lio**'' 
with  about  160  bushels  per  acre,  sometimes  SOObusb* 
— "  When  the  lime  is  spread,  hot  or  cold  is  imai**^ 
riar*-*-Spread  dung  in  September,  and  sow  under  f^** 
row;   seed  about  3  bushels,  generally  more;  avef^ 
produce 90  bushels,  and  from  that  to  24  bushels;  8«  li^** 
ley,  "  with  which,  by  their  leases,  they  are  bound  ^ 
sow  clover;  but  ecce  ;  3.  Barley  ;  4.  Barley ;  procl**^ 
of  first  barley  crop  about  28  bushels;  second  crop   ^ 
ditto,  from  16  to  SO  bushels;  third  crop  still  Icss/^ 

Jiadnorshire-^Aboye  the  the  Fores t—L  Wheat    ^^ 

mauts 
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Diannretl  fallow,  limed  nidi  from  60  to  75  basliels  pec 
acre;  seed  from  15  tu  '10  giillonii,  according  to  th«  time 
of  sowing,  wUellier  early  or  laic;  2.  Baili;;  ■,  3.  OaU, 
and  seeds. 

Anotlicr— 1.  Wlieat  on  dunged  fiillow,  and  limed 
wilh  from  40  to  60  buslicU  per  acrcj  S.  llatlcji 
3.  Pease  j  i.  OalB,  and  cloret. 

Below  tlic  Forcsl — i.  A\'Iipat  on  fallow;  2.  Pease; 
3.  Bnrley  and  clover;  4.  Clover  for  one  or  two  yean; 
5.  Wheat  on  clover  ley. 

Vale  of  Radnor,  flat  land,  moist  beds  of  clayey  Ioam> 
running  tbrou^li  llicgnivelly  soil — I.  Wheat  on  fa)> 
low  well  worked  early  in  smnmer,  mucked  in  July,  and 
ploughed  into  three  bout  ridges,  about  four  feet  wide; 
croes-hurrowcd  about  lliulatter  end  of  September;  sowed 
under  furrow,  and  coped  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge, 
to  preserve  the  ground  dry.  Where  liiese  narrow  ridges 
are  not  thougiil  necessary,  three,  of  the  former  furrow, 
arecollccled  into  (wo  at  sixd  lime.  Tiiis  mnkcs  the 
vheal  ridges  about  six  feet  wide  each.  Ploughing  in 
Ihc  muck  ill  July,  is  a  common  and  approved  pmc* 
tied :  it  considerably  ex|>edi(es  a  busy  seed-time. 

S.  Barley;  3.  Fcusc;  4.  Wheat;  5. Turnips;  6.  Bar- 
ley and  clover. 

Tbcre  appears  to  be  less  fallowing  for  wheat  in  Rad* 
norflbire  than  in  any  of  (he  olbcr  fire  counties,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  wheat  cultivated.  We  observed  but  few 
in  the  vallics  of  (he  Tame  and  the  Log,  from  Knighton 
to  Pr«steign  ;  a  few  more  in  (he  stronger  soil  trf"  (ha 
~Vnl«of  Radnor,  and  still  more  where  it  is  less  neces- 
sary, in  the  lighter  goi?s  of  Pain's  Castle;  bnt  there, 
vu  in  most  other  places,  the  farmer's  dernier  rcisrf, 
vhcn  bi«  land  gets  weedy,  is  a  summeT-falln^. 

'*  The  BysUcu  of  falloaitig  is  at  present  butliUle 
used 
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oscd  in  Itailnorsliirc;  llic  |)rcparing  of  land  by  mniix 
of  turnips,  puriilocii,  and  other  grwrn  crops,  Ixing 
iburid  tn  answer  ilic  furnx^i'ii  purpose  mudi  bellcr."— 

Tk.  Ff.  Ltwis,  £iq.   lbl-2. 

,J1.  Courses  commtnctng  u:ilh  wheal  on  paEturc  Uy  | 
tchent  on  clovrr  hij  being  considered  oitl^  as  a 
middle  link-  in  the  courie. 

The  first  crop  of  wbcut  in  Ihcsv  coarses,  is  toned  on 
one  fiiirow,  in  aiilunin,  uiid  harrovrrd  irr,  llsectns 
lobe  an  ancient  practici;  ruvived,  nnd  of  late  brought 
again  in(o  use  as  u  siibslilule  for  ihc  lediousncu  of  a 
BHniin<.T-fallon,  and  in  caaes  nlicrc  a  fallow  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  L:nid  hvt.i  adapted  \o  litis  coarsft,  u 
such  as  lias  Tested  from  tillage  for  a  nnmbcr  of  ytaxif 
snd  is  not  orcr-run  wiih  coucl}-grnM<'G,  iind  olbcr 
strong- root' -d  we«ls;  »nd  Ibo  si>il  ought  morcowr 
lo  be  of  11  free  working  texluR',  the  character  of  most 
of  our  soils,  excepting  a  few  tenacious  cinycy  laains: 
in  such  cases,  especially  in  (he  inland  enslern  conn* 
tics  of  Wales,  Ihi;  crops  of  wheat  on  one  W  fiinov, 
an*  mure  ceilain  than  ihiise  of  siimiucr-fullans  ;  llicy 
bear  ban)  uinfers  butler,  and  the  grain  is  gcncnlljTHi- 
{lerior  in  value. 

■  The  most  approved  mode  of  manuring  for  (hi*  Iqr- 
crop>  is  liiying  dung  on  Ihc  pnsture  the  prccodinf; 
autumn  or  winter,  willi  a  subsequent  good  drcrssing  of 
lime  in  J nncur  July.  Though  this  moilc  of  nanar- 
ing  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  superior  cSect,  exclu- 
sive of  one  summer's  improved  grass,  3-ct  the  more 
common  practice  is  to  lime  on  the  sward  in  sammer, 
■nd  defer  the  dung  until  autumn,  to  be  ploughed  in 
immedinlcly  at  the  set^d-fuirow,  though  farmen  altow 
that  such  recent  dunging  frequently  causes  a  luxu> 
rianct 
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ttraw,  ami  a  corrcs))onderit  lightness  of  car, 
und  A  grenler  liiibiUty  lo  mildew  or  liliglit.  Lime  is 
not  alwajTB  bcstotvnl  OH  the  stvard  Ilic  preceding  sum- 
mer, but  is  kept  in  large  heaps  in  ihc  field  to  be  spread 
dn  llie  furrow,  and  harrowed  in  willi  llie  seed. 

In  antumn,  the  ley  is  plougiied  generally  into  five 
or  six-bout  ridges,  somitimes  of  double  Ihiit  ividlb, 
witli  llie  plifs  of  suRicicnl  st.-iple  depth,  and  ofa  pro- 
pet  angle  of  reversion,  bcinj;  40  degrees.  About  three 
l)itshe)s  ofsct^d  is  sowed  on  the  furrow  per  acre.  The 
soil  being  0{>eratcd  upon,  and  rendered  more  friable 
fcy  the  previous  niuniiring,  Ibe  seed  will  be  harrowed 
in  effectually  upon  kindly  soils,  by  going  twice  over 
Ihe  grniind  wilh  a  sharp-lined  drug,  and  once  with  a 
one-horse  harrow,  or  more  or  less  according  to  Ihc 
state  of  the  soil.  An  soon  as  the  haRower  finds  (he 
«ee<l  coverrd,  he  desists;  ns  more  harrowingdocsmore 
liarm  thrin  gond  lo  a  winter  crop,  upon  such  soils;  but 
npon  strong  cliiyey  loams,  the  u[)erution  of  harrowing 
»  rxtremely  ledious ;  as  frequently  several  rounds 
with  ti  funr-hursc  harrow,  and  several  more  with  a 
lhree*horse  hurrow,  make  but  a  small  impression. 
'  The  siiccecfiing  crops  ufllcr  wheal  on  ley,  arc  of  alt 
TarinlionB,  similar  to  those  already  enumerated  after 
wheat  on  siimmcr-ffilloHs:  hut  ns  some  further  light 
may  be  thrown  ou  local  practices,  we  shall  here  insert 


EoTt  Wales,  Brecknocfcshire,  on  Ihe  Wye. — 
1.  Wheat  on  one  furrow,  seed  ff  bushels,  or  nearly 
19  gftlions  per  aero  ;  9.  Barley,  seed  Sf  bnshHs,  or  30 
gaHons;  3.  Oatsj  4.  Pease,  with  diing-manure — 
•*  Dung,  in  a  moist  summer,  CBtt«s  pease  to  over- 
grow. 
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i;roWy  so  as  not  lo  pod  well.  In  future,  I  will  lim* 
for  pease,  and  reserve  the  dung  for  the  succeedii^ 
€iop  of  wheat/' — 5.  Wheat ;  6.  Barley  and  clover. 

OnthcUsk— 1.  Wheat  on  ckl  lejy  manured  with 
dung  on  tlie  sward  in  October;  seed  SO  bushels  on  iO 
acres,  on  the  furrow,  and  harrowed  in:  produce  400 
bushels;  3.  Barley;  seed  three  bushels  sufficiesty 
tliough  many  sow  nearly  four  upon  an  acre^  average 
produce  SO  bushels,  and  more  after  turnips^  S.Oals^ 
seldom  sowed;  early  soils  are  unfavourable  to  oato| 
seed  same  as  of  barley,  and  produce  less;  4.  Pease OA 
manure,  seed  same  as  of  wheat ;  average  produce  leth 

In  Caermarihenshire. — '*  Some  farmers  maame  Ibf 
ley  with  lime  and  dung,  give  the  land  one  ploughing 
only,  and  sow  wheat  on  the  flag  or  furrow,  barrowisg 
it  well  to  cover  the  seed,  and  pulverize  the  soiL''— ' 
Orfginal  Reportj  p.  14. 

^^  This  is  an  old  practice  in  Glamorganshire  ;  and  '^ 
now,  after  having  been  almost  entirely  laid  aside  i^ 
more  than  SO  years,  recurred  to  again/' 

"  Three  corn   crops — 1.  Wheat  on  liroe-raansf^ 
ley ;  ^  Barley  on  dung ;  3.  Oats,  and  lay  down,  i»  ^* 
South  Wales  termed  tlic  course  of  a  gentleman  on  f^^ 
own  freehold,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  any  ^ 
tlie  general  ancient  practice/' — E.  W* 

Laugbarne  Marsh,  on  titc  Bay  of  Caermartbeo^^*^ 
**  1.  Wheat  on  one  furrow  of  a  manured  ley;  2.  Beam^  ^ 
3.  Barley  on  the  third  furrow  ;  sometimes  a  i^rop    ^'^ 
oats  succeeds  the  barley,  but  this  is  not  the  -— ^--^^^^ 
practice  ;  the  land  is  commonly  left  to  lie  in 
stubble,  without  any  grass-seeds,  and  it  soon 
its  sward,  and  produces  good  crops  of  baj  and 
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is'n  snndy  loam,  ■nUli  a  sn1»tTatiim  of  ficb  clay. 
Tlic  UnJ  is  riilgetl  up  'uitu  biitU  o(  aboul  20  fi-et  wUK-, 
ni)i)  US  higti  ns  the  soil  will  bi;ar,  so  as  lu  let  llic  watoc 
fall  iiifo  llie  rcans,  iinil  lliciice  into  the  maia  clrainb'.** 

When  wc  visilcJ  this  nalurally  fertile  spot,  nc 
fuuiitl  tlic  soil  iiiucli  more  to  be  commended  than-  ils 
nimmgemciil.  There  was  only  one  piece  of  fallow  in 
iibmit  3000  acres,  iinJ  it  was  tlicn  first  tried  by  way  of 
oKperimenl ;  but  if  fsllowt  arc  intended  to  rid  the 
soil  of  weeds,  ttey  iirc  as  necessary  here  as  in  any  place 
we  have  seen.  We  saw  one  piece  confessedly  under 
its  twenty  secind  crop,  devni  of  beaiisi  and  eleven  of 
bartcy,  nllCTnaiHy  -,  it  was  then  under  the  cievcnlU 
crop  of  barley,  with  clover  to  be  laid  down  to  rest. 

One  of  (he  proprietors  of  the  Marsh  informed  us> 
thirt  forty  while  crops  hnd  been  taken  there,  without 
giving  any  nianiirei  and  that  a  wheat  crop  of  29  acres 
produced  hlO  bnshclK,  exclusive  of  shcddings  and 
tailings,  though  not  the  best  crop  on  the  Marsh,  The 
greater  part  of  this  tract  was  formerly  the  property  of 
Judge  I'owcll,  who  acquitied  (he seven  bishops,  in  lie 
wign  of  James  II. 

"  The  soil  of  Lntiffharnc  Manh  is  a  fine  loam,  and 
rather  strong  on  the  land  or  cliffside-,  producing  excel- 
lent wlieal  and  fteans;  but  slianicfii''y  driven  by  incessant 
tiJIiige  of  wlient,  hertiis,  barlpy,  oats;  biirl'^y,  r-nts,  then 
vheat  again,  and  the  same  course  repeated  for  30  years, 
or  radier  from  time  out  of  mind.  What  manure  they 
baTC,  they  give  the  wheat  crops;  sometimes  a  Utile  toliie 
bccond  Uarleycmp;  never  any  lime  J;  andyetwitha 

hltlc 

■  Cacrnunlita  Otigioal  Rqioii,  p.  15. 

t  Tni  rciurni  of  Ixiiis  li  tecko-ied  a  good  crop  ;  average  lix. 

t  Thia  it'ihe  more  to  l>e  wandend  m,  u  ihere  are  but  few  plicn 

I  ^hoKxnli  V>uld  appartollybc  moie  bendittd  by  c^oreoui  maauiei 
5.  WALES]  Z  .  and 
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little  of.  it,  it  v^ould  do  wonders ;  no  better  loil  wmf 
where ;  full  of  white  clover  naturally ;  exoelleot  for 
dairy  farms,  and  for  fattening,  were  n^rket«  aune  con- 
venient. Mr.  C.  sends  his  cheese  and  hotter  fhua 
hence  to  Bristol ;  aud  is  inclined  to  bring  his  fknn 
gradually  into  pasturage.*'— £•  W. 

«  Laugharne  Marsh  is  now  improving  apace.  .  Ail 
all  secured  from  the  sea  by  embankments ;  and  tiw  w^ 
cured  land  will  let  for  two  guineas  an  acre*  The 
Dutch  plough  introduced  tliere  did  not  aaswer."-* 
ff.LezciSi  Esq, 

In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  by  the  smaller  farmeni 

1.  Wheat  on  good  ley;  2.  Wheat  on  Welsh  or 
autumn  fallow;  S.  Barley  and  manure;  4.  Oats  aid 
lay  down. 

By  M.  S. — I.  Wheat  on  old  pasture  ley, sometime! 
on  the  furrow,  and  harrowed  ;  sometimes  under  the 
furrow,  on  the  sward ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  wbeai 
when  grown  appears  as  if  drilled;  2,  Barley  and  do* 
Ycr;  3.  Clover,  first  mowed  for  hay,  the  second  crop 
for  seed ;  4.  Wheat  on  the  manured  ley  ;  5.  Barley 
and  clover  as  before;  6.  Clover ;  7.  Wheat;  8.  Barley 
with  manure,  and  lay  down  in  natural  grass;  9,  A 
crop  of  hay. 

After  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  1800  and  theyeat 


and  still  fewer  tracts  where  such  alteratives  or  stimulants  of  strong  lo^^**^ 
are  more  coaveniently  procurable:  its  northern  and  western  verge*  *    . 
lined  with  lime  rocks  and  lime  kilns,  and  its  southern  and  eastern  co^^ 
with  sea-sand.    Necessity  is  the  mother  of  industry  as  well  as  of  isrCV' 
tion :  poor  soils,  notwithstanding  Ofir  friend  TuU's  hypothesis,  mo* 
hired  with  manures,  otherwise  the  plough  and  the  harrow  were  bc^^ 
laid  aside ;  whereas  richer  soils  arc  frequently  treated  by  their  iiick>l^ 
managers  as  if  they  contained  the  ine^ustible  principle  of  bp^^^^ 
within  themielves. 

foljowi^^' 
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fbUowing,  fikrmcrs  Iiecnmc  unusually  nnxious  to  reap 
proJuctivc  crops;  and  raany  of  llicni  spared  not  liieir 
Ijcst  posliiics.  Tlie  nix:essi(y  of  tlic  limL>a  is  tbe  best 
apulogy  liiat  can  be  made  for  the  following  course, 
wliicli  we  observed  iit  lite  Vale  of  Glamorgan;  and 
^rho  knows  wbat  shifts  will  be  resofted  to  aftec  the  stiU 
greater  dearth  of  181^. 

ISOI.  I.  Wheat  on  the  ley  of  an  old  pasture  of  U 
acres,  without  any  manure;  crop  of  straw  estraordi- 
naryi  produce  of  grain  about  10  Ihuraidy  or  96 
bushels  per  acre. 

ISOS.  2.  Wheat  on  Ihe  first  furrow  of  the  stubble, 
□0  manure,  K-ss  straw,  but  more  grain  ihau  tbe  fiist; 
produce  about  Jl  bushels  per  acre. 

1803.  J.  Wheat  without  any  manure  excepting 
the  burnt  stubbie;  produce  about  22}  bushels  per  acre. 

I80i.  4.  Wiieat,  on  Welsh  or  hot  fallow,  limed 
at  the  rate  of  50  cranocks,  or  about  430  Winchester 
buEjiels  per  acre,  sowed  under  furrow^  a  large  crop, 
yielding  36  bushels  per  acre. 

These  14  acres  irv  four  successive  years  can  have 
produced  no  less  than  1600  bushels,  or  SOO  quarters,  of 
wheat. 

Tlicse  crops  wore  raised  upon  Ihe  excellent  soil  of 
the  grey-lias  tract.  The  soil  of  the  blue  or  flag-lias  is 
titill  stronger,  and  is  occasionally  forced  to  produce 
successive  crops  of  wheat.  On  the  latter  we  found  an 
taslaucc  of,  1.  Wheat  on  ley;  2.  Bcuiis;  3.  Wheat; 
4.  Ucans;  j.  Wheat;  6.  Iteans.  On  asking  Ihe  far- 
mer what  manure  lie  had  bestowed  on  the  six  crops  > 
liiG  answer  was — "  Dim  on  d  haul  ac  aradr." — i.  e. 
^olliing,  but  sun  and  plough. 

A  favourite  course  oa  the  flag-lias  tract  is  Ihe  fol- 
lowing; I.  Wheat  on  Icy;  2.  Barley;  3.  Onts ; 
z  2  4.  Ueans} 
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4.  Beans;  with  a  repetition  of  tbe  same  ft>r  (broe  or 
four  rounds,  giving  one  ploughing  only  for  each  crop^ 
with  very  little  of  any  other  additional  latiour.    Kiiiie« 
rpUersi  and  sliarp  harrows  arc  wanted  here  to  supeiaede 
t)ie  use  of  wooden  beetles.     What  dung  manure  they 
bestow  on  their  arable  land  is  for  the  barley  crops. 
Clover  and  turnips  are  seldom  sowed  by  commoii'lkr- 
mers.    After  paring  and  burning  the  sod,  ^hich  is 
sometimes  done  at  the  expense  of  Sis.   or  SSs.  per 
acre,  clover  comes  into  the  course,  and  on  its  ley  Ihey 
sow  wheat.     Some  add  lime  to  the  ashes  of  the  burnt 
fallow,  which  commonly  produce  wheat  of  tbe  finest 
sample:    this  wheat  b  succeeded  by   barley;    oats, 
beans,    then  again    wheat,  barlry,  oats;    then  they 
think  it  time  to  lay  it  down  1o  sward  naturally  ;  and  if 
true  to  this  course,    they   call    it  good   husbandry, 
lieans  arc  not  so  much  grown  as  formerly,  owing,  »% 
ihey  say,  to  the  want  of  markets  fur  the  produce.    The 
produce  of  crops  in   this  tract,  raised  by  gentlemen 
who  reduce  the  soil  by  proper  tilths  for  preen  or  legu- 
minous crops,  must  be  very  abundant:  indeed  weal- 
most  hesitate  to  mention  the  amount  we  have  heard  to 
be  raised  by  common  farmers,  as  above;  so  much  rs 
from  35  to  45  bushels  of  barley,  and   from  40  to  50 
and  55  bushcb  of  wheat.     The  natund  texture  of  the 
soil  accounts  for  its  being  more  productive  in  wheat 
than  in  barley. 

On  the  coal*trapt,  near  Caerphili: — I.  Wheat  on 
one  furrow  of  a  hide-bound  Icy,  lightly  top*dressed  in 
Slarch  wit]i  ashes  of  coal  in  one  part,  and  peat-ashes 
in  another,  in  addition  to  ashes  harrowed  in  with  the 
sepd  in  October.  Tbe  different  ashes  produced  no 
difference  in  crop. 
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3.  Oat»,  limed,  with  while  clover  and  Paisley  rye 

3.  Hb>i  4.  Pasliire. 

In  the  Vale  of  Miakin,  tnodenily  c:il]ed  iLc  Vale  of 
Ely,  in  Glamorganshire,  ns  well  as  in  some  olhcr  parts 
of  South  Wales,  wlioat  is  sometimes  !>own  on  the 
sward  under  lite  h'yl'orrow;  and  is  siip^&ed  to  bca 
buperioi  practice  on  toils  that  arc  rather  light;  as 
sowing  on  the  furrow,  and  harrowing  in,  k  to  be  prc- 
{erted  on  stronger  lonms. 

K  Wheat  on  old  ley  Ilmcil,  somclimes  pure,  nt 
oilier  times  mixed  in  a  headland  compost,  and  carried 
OTcr  the  field. 

2.  Wheal  again  on  a  Wdsh  or  hot  fallow.  The 
portion  of  lime  commonly  allotted  to  each  crop  is  from 
100  lo  ^iOO  buslicls  per  acre. 

The  stubble  of  wheal  on  Icy  is  frequenlly  so  full  of 
natural  grass,  thai  il  has  been  preserved  and  mowed 
for  liayi  and  afterwards  fallowed  and  limed  for  barley. 

On  good  soil  on  limestone,  in  Gower:  I.  Wheat 
on  Icy,  no  manure;  H.  Barley  on  as  much  dung  ma- 
nure as  possible ;  3.  Oats,  and  lay  down  in  fog  from 
harvest  till  March,  then  eat  il  off,  and  drre,s  the  sward 
with  lime,  or  lime  compost;  let  (he  land  ibcn  rest  in 
grass  (hri'4;  or  four  years ;  then  repent  ihc  course. 

Aiiolher— I.  Wheat  on  ley ;  2.  Potatoes;  3.  Wheat; 
4.  Potatoes;  !i.  Wheal;  6.  Barley  with  seeds,  and  lay 
duwn  fur  six  or  seven  years :  lune  Ihu  wheat  and  dung 
Ihc  potatoes. 

In  the  western  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Pembroke, 
fewer  courses  coinmencowitb  wheat  on  ley;  indeed  it  is 
not  at  all  common  in  any  pari  of  Dimelia :  there  are  sc- 
vtral  impedimenig  to  >ls  tailing  place,  under  present 
clrcnmslDDcei ;  namely,  the  peculiar  appropriateness 
z3  of 
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of  the  snil  in  general  to  prodacc  buHej't  iLe  pJMtlee* 
(ion  of  the  inliubiUnIs  for  tbut  grainy  and  the  UidBiti- 
cnc;  of  their  common  plutighs  to  cnt  a  ley  plit  fit  kt 
the  harrowing  in  of  tlic  seed :  tinother  objcctnn  to 
wheat  on  ley,  in  (his  tract,  niiiy  be  the  gtrneml  ten- 
dency of  the  soil  to  run  intu  grnss.  On  itching  mmdo 
farmers  in  the  Vnlley  of  Tuny,  un  tlw  Swamn  QHial 
in  Brecknockshire  and  GlamorgnnBhirr, — Why  lltey 
did  not  sow  wheat  i>n  clover  leys,  (heir  soil  bein^ 
light,  in  preference  to  sowing  it  on  summer  fatlowt? 
Their  answer  wn 3,  (hat  their  cUmalurc  was  too  wet 
for  wheat  on  clover  ley,  as  the  crop  would  be  cboked 
■witli  grasses :  and  yetthcse  very  persona  wcti; observed 
at  llie  time  to  be  sowing  wheat  on  the  sward,  or  nndci 
tlie  furrow  of  an  old  paslnrc  leyj  much  more  llkHy, 
even  than  clover  ley,  (o  produce  nbundance  c^  pcren- 
oibI  grasses  in  the  wheat  crop  :  but  «  custom  Aakn 
men  moTC  like  engines;"  they  were  habltuatetl  to  one 
practice,  and  were  not  willing  to  cbtingc  U  f6r  a 
better. 

In  Cardigan  Upper — 1.  Wheal  on  ley;  3.  Barley; 
3.  Oals,  and  gtass-sccils.  "  Somelimcs  a  crop  of  pca<c 
intervenes  between  the  wheat  and  barley;  in  that  citsc 
o  good  crop  of  barley  is  always  expa:(c(I."  Pefl»e  in- 
tervene between  wheat  and  barley  in  other  filaccsr  wc 
found  near  St.  David's;  1.  Wheat;  S.  Pease;  SV  Bar. 
Icy;  4.  Onts,  andre&t  five  years.  1 1  i<i  t»  be hnicfiteil 
that  pea  crops  are  so  iineerlnin  aa  to  occasion  n  gcncnil 
complaint,  and  diminution  of  culture;  otberwise  one 
link  would  have  been  gained  towards  n  compromise 
between  the  farmers  of  (he  Old  and  New  Schools. 

ni.  Coencs  eonimewciwg' a.-)7A  oal»  on  pasture  ley. 
in  lODie  cold  mountwnois  parts,  coutses  are  bc^iui. 
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eonlinueJ,  and  endnl  in  oals.     On  better  soils,  and 
in  more  favournble  situations,  (Kits  too  frequently  pre* 
cede  wbeat,  without  nny  previous  mnnuring.     Some* 
limes  lime  is  spread  on  llic  infant  out  blade  in  April  OE  . 
May,  as  preparalory  tor  whcut;  at  otiicr  times,  lime 
b  carried  into  (he  ficltl  during  summer,  and  laid  ink 
bcap,  ready  for  tlic  Welsh  or  autumn-fallow  when  thfl 
oAtcrop  b  oiT,  and  wliral  is  sowed  either  under  or  ovec 
(be  third  furrow.     Sumelimcs  no  fallow  intervenes  be* 
Iwcrn  the  oat  and  wheat  crop;  one  ploughing  only 
being  given  for  each.     In  ihe  latter  caie,  the  lidges    , 
for  wheal  must  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  previ- 
ous ones  fur  oats;  and,  on  flLtt  or  wcttish  soils,  in  (iM    j 
tame  position  also;  as  the  coping,  or  veering,  in  TiiU's    1 
phrase,  for  wheat,  is  in  the  same  place  as  the  fortnec    j 
one  for  oat;*.  i 

With  irapcrffcl  ley  ploughing  for  oals,  especially 
witti  the  old  or  long  plough,  tlie  crown  of  the  oat  , 
ridges  will  be  much  over-run  with  grasses;  and,  with 
the  same  kind  of  ploughing,  the  succeeding  wheat 
ridgr*  will  be  in  tlic  same  grassy  stale.  To  prevrnt 
litis  in  some  measure,  we  observe*!  tt  practice  in  the  . 
eastern  part  of  Radnorshire,  and  in  the  adjoining  part 
of  Herefordshire,  of  ploughing  two  spUtlhig  bouts  on  ( 
tbc  crown  of  the  oat  stubble  ridge,  then  harrowing  the 
same  well,  and  at  seed  time  to  cope  or  veer  again  in  the 
same  place,  so  as  to  turn  buck  the  two  splitled  bouts, 
and  tlien  (u  finish  the  unplonghcd  parts  of  Ihe  ridges, 
and  >ow  wheat  upon  the  whole,  and  barrow  il  in.  Thla 
we  consider  as  an  improvement  upon  a  bad  practice; 
forits  sucli  the  sowing  of  wheat  upon  oat  stubble  Is  now 
WTj  commonly  considered,  ercn  by  common  farmers. 
Others  tell  us,  that  "  the  ttrsC  crop  and  the  last  are  the 
most  proper  for  oats.  When  a  first  crop,  they  are  a 
X  4  prepa- 
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preparation  for,  and  diminish. thciabour  and . ^« 

of  a  subsequent  fallow  for  wheat ;  and  the  stubble  to,: 
the  ground  adding  16  the  manure,  may  compensate  for. 
what  the  oat  crop  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  frooL 
the  soil.  As  a  last  crop  tliey  sueoeed  well^  and  tbp 
subsequent  fallow  for  wheat  will  never  be  tlie  woni6  for 
them :  or  if  the  land  be  laid  down  after  one  course^  tts 
grass  will  come  more  freely  and  more  abundantly  i^r 

■  r 

oats  than  after  any  other  crop.    Sow  oats  aseady  fs 
possible/' 

Few  of  the  above  positions  are  (enable,  excepting 
that  whicli  states  that  a  crop  of  oats  upon  a  ley  furrow 
diminishes  the  labour  and  expense  of  reducing  the 
tough  sod  of  a  wet  carezy  soil,  which  commonly  co- 
vers a  stubborn  clay.     On  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to 
insert  the  following  instance,  which  fell   under  oor 
observcition  during   this    survey.     A  farmer  haying 
entered  on  a  mountain  farm,  in  the  state  of  nature,  bad 
occasion  to  cut  a  few  holes  in  a  poor  wet  clayey  field, 
in  order  to  have  water  convenient  for  wetting  straw  \fp 
cover  some  outbuildings.     He  found  the  subsoil  ju8& 
under  the  sward  to  be  full  of  rounded  stones :  and 
lie  wanted  such  to  fill  drains,  he  caused  the  field  to 
immediately  ploughed,  and  men  with  pix-axes  tofol 
low  the  ploughs,  and  tlirow  the  stones  upon  tlie  su 
lace  to  be  cnrtal  off*;  and  wliat  was  wanted  to  draiR^ 
the  field  itelf.     The  sgd  wns  so  tough,  tliat  he  drcadc 
the  labour  of  fallowing  it  for  any  crop;  and  it  could^ 
not  have  been  pared  and  burnt,  owing  to  thji*  vast  num— * 
her  of  stones  it  contained.     The  field,  being  ploughed 
in  November,  had  the  benefit  of  a  full  winter's  frpsU 
and  thaws  to  render  more  friable  its  stubborn  clay^ 
The  weather  being  very  dry  in  April,  lie  sowed  it  wilii 
the  small  black  oat,  on  tlie  autumn  furrow.    It  har« 

rowed 
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towed  freely,  and  covered  (he  seed  welt;  llie  surface 
feeling  sand;  under  the  foot.  He  was  far  from  Hum.-, 
and  had  no  other  manure  to  bestow  upon  it.  His 
neighbours  hiughcd  at  him  for  throwing  away  the  oals 
upon  such  a  soil,  and  witii  eiicli  tilth.  He  said  he 
would  be  sniislied  if  (he  oat  crop  returned  him  the  seed 
back;  as  the  reduction  of  the  labour  of  fallowing  was 
the  compensation  ho  loolLcd  lor.  The  crop  liirncd  out 
macU  belter  than  hecxpeclt'd,  yielding  from  )S4o  SO 
bushcU  per  acre,  aud  a  good  supply  of  winter  fodder 
for  lean  stock. 

After  IbeoatCTOp,  it  witB  more  easily  reduced  (oalnr* 
nip  fallow.  Thrre  plough ings  and  twoharrowirigsren- 
dcredit  flncr  mould  than  twice  that  number  would  have 
done  in  its  original  slal<;.  The  turnip  fiillow  wastiinnurcd 
with  lime,  and  dung  and  earth  compost.  Thcfo)lowin>; 
April,  the  field  was  ploughed  and  sowed  with  bearded 
spring  wheat,  wilh  clover  and  grass-seedn.  May  ami 
June  being  chietiy  cold  and  wet,  many  of  the  wh^tt 
plants  disappeared,  and  most  of  ihein  assumed  a  yel- 
lowish hue:  they,  however,  recovered  so  much  on  tbe 
return  of  fine  weather  as  to  produce  a  tolerable  crop; 
but  (he  clover  and  sowed  grasses  were  the  most  luxurw 
nnt  in  the  neighbourhood,  excelling  those  on  belirr 
soib  nnd  in  much  lower  situations.  Whnt  puzzled  the 
fafmer  was,  that  ai'lcr  such  wet  smmers  the  wellcsl  part 
of  the  field,  being  imperfecily  drained,  produced  the  - 
best  crops,  both  of  turnips  and  wheat;  but  (he  sowed 
grasses  ia  that  piirt  were  more  overpowered  by  coarso 
natural  grasses.  The  field,  by  these  three  crops,  and 
one  full  manuring  wilh  turnips,  has  been  improvetl  In 
more  than  four  times  ils  original  value:  it  is  tiovs  under 
its  first  crop  of  cullivaled  grasses. 
There  are  Mree  methods  of  managing  coarse  land  the 
lirit 
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first  ^Car,  in  order  tobrin;;  fliem  tindera  counc  of  tit* 
Inge:  these  arc  i  fdllozcing,  sowing  aero/)  of  oati  on 
the  ley  futrow,  ant!  paring  ami  btirmitg  Ihc  socl.  The 
former  is  1o  jnJgc  which  of  Ihcsc  ihrce  methwls  will 
best  suit  his  ho\}  under  all  its  circunistaticrs.  If  lbs 
land  is  in  (he  stnte  of  nature,  producing  nbundance  of 
fern,  furze  and  nndrnvood,  falloscing  and  liming  \»Xo 
be  preferred.  Afler  the  second  or  third  ploughing  oihI 
baironlng,  the  usuni  practice  on  such  soils  is  lo  ool- 
Iccl  the  roots,  rubbish,  and  unreduced  sods  hilo  roiva, 
and  burn  Ihcm :  and  the  aslios  will  ndd  to  (he  cflcct  of 
lime  This  may  be  done  occnsionally  in  time  for  tur- 
nips: if  not,  for  mrslin  or  rye  in  ntitumn;  mid  wbpre 
the  fern,  &c.  are  of  lusnriant  growth,  ayntptoros  of 
fertile  soil,  a  good  crop  of  wheal  may  be  expectnl. 

Where  loo  many  roots  of  underwood  and  lim  do 
not  too  much  impede  the  opeialion  of  the  ploDgb  and 
the  harrow,  oa(s  may  be  sown  with  adrantagc  on  (he 
first  furrow,  without  the  litbuur  and  expense  oTa  mim- 
iner-fallou  ;  and  the  follawjiig  season,  the  fallows  for 
turnips  may  be  more  easily  and  cheaply  pcrfurmetl. 
"Wc  have  seen  a  strong  crop  of  (he  white  short  oot,  on 
the  first  furrow  of  a  ridded  rough  ferny  kind,  on  A  il(«li> 
Tity,  southern  nspecl,  followed  by  a  crop  of  25 bushels, 
per  acre,  of  while  free-boiling  pease,  willioiM  nny  ma- 
ntire  for  cither  crop.  The  soil  was  what  is  called  a 
ilnsky  ferny  mould,  intermixed  with  angular  fbfces  of 
ibale  or  shivery  roclc.  Tlic  piece  was  then  limed  for 
wheal,  and  afterward?  dnnged  for  turnips;  then  5.  Bur* 
ley;  G  Clover^  7.  Wheat ;  S.Ttirnips;  9.  Bnrtcy.and 
laid  down  in  senis  lo  rest. 

The  trouble  of  needing  the  numerous  fern  rising  in 
the  crops,  IS  the  greatest  objection  (o  thisscconduiethi 
of  managing  ferny  soils}  but  (hat  trouble,  Ihmi^  ii 
all 
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liliseer  degree,  will  occur  as  well  aRer  asammcr-ful- 
loW)  or  even  paring  imd  burning:  caustic  lime,  be- 
stowed freely  on  (he  first  lilth,  is  Uic  g:rcati's(  inortificr 
of  fcniy  riKils,  as  will  be  further  treated  of  in  the 
Sedion  on  the  Management  of  fVasfes. 

The  third  method,  or  paring  and  burning,  is  resort- 
ed (o  In  cn«es  where  the  two  former  methodi;  arc  thought 
ieexpedicnt;  on  »)tls  Itm  carexy  and  poor  to  produce 
a  crop  of  the  hardiest  oat  on  one  ploughing;  and  loo 
lough  and  niatled  with  bent  roots,  &c.  to  be  reduced 
by  nny  reasonable  exiiense  by  a  fallow.  Peaty  soils, 
af  considt^nible  depth,  which  are  generally  coveted 
vilh  the  coarsest  of  all  herbage,  arc  most  improved  by 
rambuKlton  and  timing :  indeed  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
Irealntciit  suited  to  its.  constitution' 

Ferny  »uils,  though  they  would  fallow  freely  on  first 
breaking  up,  or  would  produce  a  crop  of  oata  on  (be 
firtt  furrow,  ate,  nevertlietes'i,  more  generally  pared 
and  burned.  It  is  tlie  mo^t  certain  treatment  of  any 
in  pradocing  crops  of  rye,  which,  upon  an  average  of 
cropland  ^eat^ons,  on  ordinary  soils,  pay  about  180 
'per  ocni.:  on  the  expenses  of  paring,  burning,  spread- 
ing, seed,  ploughing,  reaping,  harvesting,  and  tlirash- 
iog:  but  this  trenlmenl  leaves  no  other  manure  in  the 
Mil  for  tho  succeeding  crop  limn  a  few  lisivialtd  ashes. 
WJirntor  meslin  upon  a  limed  fallow,  ploughed  and 
harrowed  three  or  fonr  times,  will  piiy  upon  a  similar 
Mt^tgc,  no  more  Dion  about  ISO  piT  cent,  on  the  ex- 
penSni  but  lUi»  leaves  calcareous  manure  in  the  soil. 
A  crop  of  black  oats  on  one  ploughing,  owing  (o  Ibc 
tiDkllncsk  of  liilatre  bestowed,  will  pay  upon  i  similar 
:  about  £00  per  cent,  on  the  expense;  but  Ibe 
le  least  accession  of  manure  tovardt 
Ring  crop. 

The 
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The  leys,  on  i¥faich  oatsinore  geoerally  oommciifl^ 
the  courseS}  are  those  of  old  tilled  land,  l^inningl^ 
degenerate,  by  becoming  hide-bound,  mossy,  ^*^y9 
or  rushy,  or  when  it  is  found  convenient  or  qeQCW^jr 
to  bring  one  piece  under  tillage,  wjien  aqoChc^  tf  (o  jbj^ 
laid  down  to  rest.  ^ 

In  tl>c  hundred  of  Howse  (Rbos)  ,  Penibp)(dfcsl|pi^ 
soils  various,  owing  to  the  converging  of  the  diffiraijt 
tracts  running  across  it,  westwards  h  Oats  on  ley ^ 

2.  Wheat  on  autumn-fallow;  3.  Barley  or  peaae  (qf 
late  pease,  an  uncertain  crop,  not  so  frequently  sowp);} 
4.  Oats,  and  lay  down  for  four  years;  sometimea  ciqN 
Ter  with  oats;  then  5.  Clover}  6.  Wheat)  7.  Bfi^rii^ 
or  oats,  and  lay  down  for  as  many  ycarsi  as  Cfopa  % 
sometimes  nnother  round  takes  place,  with  automo- 
fellow  for,  8.  Wheat;  9.  Barley,  with  clover^  10.  Clo- 
ver two  years;  11*  Wheat;  12.  Barley  or  eats,  and 
lay  down  for  as  many  years  as  crops.     Dung  is  givan 
as  often  as  possible  with  crops  that  arc  neither  on  cl(^ 
vcr'Icy  nor  fallo\«^ ;  this  (they  say)  will  not  exhaost  the 
soil. 

Near  Hubberston— -The  same  as  tl>c  above  coofie 
Xo  4.  Oats  without  clover;  5.  Wlieat  on  autumn-fiil* 
low,  and  lay  down  with  the  nest  crop  of  barley. 
'<  One  such  course,  if  well  fallowed  and  manured  for 
wheat,  will  never  exhaust  the  soil,  but  leave  it  in  good 
heart,  and  will  the  first  year  produce  plenty  of  grass. 
When  a  second  round  is  taken,  thqugh  fallowed  for 
wheat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sytQ  manure  with  the 
Inst  crop,  or  the  soil  will  be  left  in  an  impoverished 
state,  unless  it  be  naturally  very  fertile."  ^. 

Too  common: — '^  1.   Oats    on   ley;   S.   Barleys 

3.  Pease,  with  manure;  4.  Barley,  then  oats^  oafs. 
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ijalt,  as  long  as  oats  will  grow. " — Original  Report  of 
Pemhroktshirc. 

"  Land  lon^  in  tillace  ^cls  (ired  of  oats*  ;  then  bar. 
fcy,  pease,  barVy,  and  pns»-5c«)s,  arc  Ifit  npiimvcd 
hwhanAry.*'' ^Original  Report  of  Canll^tirtifii'rry 
,.96. 

In  Gowcr,  Glnmorganahire,  on  limprfone^— "  I  Uaro 
a  Ipiiie  for  llirre  live^ ;  nty  pmctitc  ia  as  follows: 
1.  Oats  on  brealt-Hp  ;  soil  too  Inxiiriant  (Jir  wlieat  at 
fint)  Us  it  wimUl  protlnce  a  Inrji.' crop  of  liltletnore 
tfaan  straw;  S.  Wheal  nn  fallow,  limcil  with  tOOslnrkt 
000  bashrls)  per  acre,  and  as  inucli  ihmg  as  cnn  be 
ootlected  ;  3.  Barley  ;  4.  Onts  ;  5.  Barley  on  manurr, 
nod  by  ilown  for  as  many  years  as  crops.  I  never 
»o#  clovpr,  becanscl  prefer  natural  prass." 

On  poor  soils,  iii  the  coal  Iract,  by  (lie  proprlc- 
<ar»  of  the  iron-wotks: — "On  llifse  poor  Iiill  sides, 
ttbich  are  tiic  tumble  down  of  liie  mountains,  more  of 
stcniF  than  »oi( ;  n^y  coarse  is,  I.  Oats  on  ley.  Of 
oats  with  TCtclies  forgrccn  fod  Jer  in  suntnisr,  or  liay, 
if  (be season  will  permit;  3.  Wheal  on  well-manuWd 
attiamn-faltow ;  3.  Barley  with"  clover;  4.  Glofcrt 
!>.  Oab  and  velchcs  on  winter -fallow,  well  drcsscU. 
Thne,  I  bclii-w,  are  ihc  only  fillowB  needful.  Tbo 
bind,  with  us,  should  afler  this  product  be  laid  doiVn 
ittsceds." — R.  C.  Esq. 

A  motinlatn  conrse,  in  the  coaltract :— ).  Oats  on 
iHrj  S.  Wttcat  on  limed  and  dunged  a utumn 'fallow ; 
.T'  Barley  on  eoal-ashrs,  seldom  nilb  clover ;  \.  Oats, 
tohy  doWti  fiir  as  many  years  fta  cro;w. 

Another — I.  Oats  on  ley;  8.  Turhiji*;  with  lime  and 
rfAn^;' 3.  Barley^  wllhcltn'cr;  4.  clover^  spring'fed, 
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tliea  mcmcd  for  buy ;  5.  Wheat ;  6.  Oals,  and  lajr 
down  io  grasG;  or,  6.  Barley,  and  fallow  for  aaother 
round. 

West  of  Ogmore,  Glnmorganihirc : — 1,  Oats  oO'kj; 
2.  Pease  with  dung  and  time  ;  3.  Wheat  urilhout  ma- 
nure; 4.  Barley  with  lime  and  claver-si-cd  ;  5.  Clover  ^ 
6.  Wheat  on  limed  claver-ley ;  7.  Barley  and  graa- 
seeds. 

In  llic  Valley  of  Teivy,  Cardiganshire:—"  I,  Oalft 
on  Icy  ;  S.  Turnips,  manured  with  lime,  or  with  dg^, 
or  with  both,  according  tothcstafeof  tJieHuil ;  3.  Bar- 
ley, seed  about  four  bushels,  three  and  a  half  sufBctmt 
per  acre  on  the  banks  of  the  Teivy ;  best  returns  about 
40  bushels  per  acre ;  3.  Cloyer,  seed  from  ISIb.  to 
151b.  per  acre;  4.  Wheat,  sometimes  on  the  finlf 
other  liuics  on  the  second  year's  ley  ;  seed  accordng 
to  the  state  of  the  soil  aiid  scatiOD,  from  two  and  m  half 
to  three  bushels ;  and  in&tead  of  steeping  or  brining 
the  seed,  it  is  moderately  dried  upon  a  kiln :  "  by  lbs 
practice  my  wheat  craps  have  been  entirely  free  from 
imat."~-Rcv.J.  Griffitli. 

The  wheat  gencrutly  followed  by  some  green  crop. 

*'  A  commnn,  and  1  ihink  an  absurd  coiuw  is, 
I.  Oals  en  falhx)';  S-Wheal ;  3.  Barley,  to  Uy  down." 
^£.  fV. 

IV.  Courses  coTiniiencing  tcith  Barley. 
The  preference  given  to  ibis  grain,  of  inferior  in* 
Irinuc  value,  in  leading  courses  of  crops,  and  in  occu- 
pying about  lwo4hirJs  of  the  arable  land  of  a  gmt 
portion  of  three  counties,  is  tlie  more  obviously  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  soil  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  Us 
productimi  J  and  that  in  quantify  and  ijualily,  propor-* 
tionalc  to  the  czlent  of  the  tract,  Bupcriur  lo  looslsoila, 
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and  in{i.-nQr  to  none  witbin  (he  Brititili  ilomtuions. 
Though  we  were  coiiviiiccd  of  the  apiirnpriiilcnt^ss  of 
the  soil  lo  produce  burl.-y  of  the  (irsl  qu.Jily,  yet  vie 
made  enquixks  amoni;  \he  (iiTmvts,  »h^  they  did  not 
MW  IciR  barley  nnd  motu-  wheat  ?  \Vc  liud  in  answer 
tepenledly  (lie  old  old  An^letei/  reaum:  "  Onr  soit 
and  climalurc  are  better  adapted  (o  grow  badcy  thnn 
wheat.  All  acre  of  niodcriUe  soil  wilh  us,  »nd  with 
good  maiiftgcment,  uill  prudncc  40  bushels  of  barley* 
ami  of  bcder  soil  50  bii&hcls  and  more;  wliiUt  those 
actea  rtspi-xliv^ly  would  not  3u:ld  above  half  ihote 
<|iiBntitieB  of  wlieat.  Our  bmlcy  also  is  of  beKer  qua- 
lity thaw  our  whcxt,  neighing  u|K>n  an  avenige  ^Sibs. 
per  boblicl ;  whtUl  the  average  of  our  wheat  is  nttf. 
above  tiO  lb.  though  uxnc  of  our  prime  Enmplea  weigh 
fr«m041b.  tolKilb.  Rurley  ri^iens  more  certainly  ear- 
lier ;  is  soiiuer  dry  in  wet  seasons,  and  will  bt^nr  more 
rain.  It  is  aUo  !i  grain  that  suits  our  fences,  and 
bcfding  of  live  stuck,  much  beilcr  Uian  whL'Rt;  and 
wbal  U  of  higher  consideruliiin  than  ali,  iione  of  the 
common  jieoplc  will  buy  nhcul  as  hnig  as  bailey  can 
be  Itad  ;  and  we  must  wi(h  reason  culliviilu  that  grain 
whidi  briugK  us  the  readtM>t  penny." 

tha  barley  tract  under  piebcnt  discussiuii  is  of  an 
lutdulatvd  surface,  bearing  towtirdi  all  ai^pects,  but 
oniiig  to  the  dip  of  Ihe  snb&trata,  more  gLiierally  in- 
clining to  the  west  or  so(ith>wrst:  it  is  lor  the  greater 
]tait  cnltivablc,  and  extetuls  iVoni  the  rtver  Dorsy,  on 
ibc  border  of  ^orlli  M  uh-^,  lu  the  Teivy,  about  47 
jniksj  nod  from  tbruc<)  lo  St.  ilavid'n,  i7  Dtiles  mor^, 
in  all  74  inih«,  at  an  avemg;*!  breadth  of  abntit  10 
anilrs.  Its  barley  has  been  celebratctl  for  nges,  is  nn< 
■mUy  vsported  in  con^idcrahh-  qonnlitics,  and  bought 
Sitto  inland  parts  of  stiticr soils  for  Ked. 

Thou^'h 
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TTiongb  both  (be  soil  and  the  barley  of  fhis  tract  aie 
comracndable,  yd  the  courses  of  cropping  too  com- 
monly pursued  by  the  farmers  of  the  Old  School  are 
very  reprehensible.  The  common  preparation  for 
barley,  is  as  follows  :  '^  Lay  lime  on  ley  in  small  heaps 
during  summer,  In  autumn  carry  dung,  spread  both 
lime  and  dung  together,  and  plough  in  ;  in  the  spring 
following,  if  the  soil  bclight,  harrow  only,  and  sow 
barley  under  the  furrow;  if  the  soil  be  too  strong  Ibi 
that  operation,  plough  a  second  time  in  the  same  diico^ 
tion,  and  split  in  twain  the  autumn-furrow  if  pool* 
ble  :  then  sow  barley  and  harrow  it  in." 

Some  frentlcinen  farmers  sow  clover  with  the  lint 
crop ;  then  9.  (lover ;  3.  Wheat ;  4.  Turnips,  pease^ 
vetch f's,  or  potatoes  ;  5.  Barley,  with 'i^rass* seeds,  and 
rest  for  from  four  to  six  yrnrs  :  then  commence  again 
with  an  alteriiaiim  of  green  and  white  crops. 

This  is  good,  and  niny  such  good  examples  spread 
wider  and  further,  until  at  last  they  push  all  bad 
courses,  customs  and  pnicticcs  into  St.  George's  Chan« 
iicl. 

^*  The  husbandry  of  gentlemen  Is  pretty  sindilarin 
most  places.  Wo  have  here  clean  fallows,  and  drilled 
crops,  with  the  most  approved  practices  of  the  best 
cultivated  counties.  But  as  1  wish  to  detail  ohTy  the 
common  management,  I  am  obliged  to  add  the  fulfow* 
jng  rotations.*' — Original  Report. 

I.  1.  Barley  on  manured  fallow  ;  {?.  Pbase;  iS.  Bar- 
ley  ;  4.  Pasture  or  hay. 

II.  1.  Barley;  2.  Barley;  3.  Oats;  4.'GraaB.'  ' 

III.  1.  Barley;  2.  Barley  ;  3.  Pca'se;  4.  Barky; 
5.  (Iravs. 

IV.  I.  Barley;  S.  Oat^^  D.  &c:  &c.  Oats,  and  at 
last  grass. 

V.  1.  Bar^i 
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^  V.  1.  Barley.  2.  Wheal :   5.   Pewei   4.  Barley » 

1$.  Gran. 

'  VI.  I.  Bwley;  S. Wheat  OD barley  Btabblej  3.  Bar- 
Ity;  4.  Oats,  and  Iny  down  in  nnlurnl  grasi  for  five 
yrars ;  or,  witli  tlie  oals,  cluver,  and  ryc-gfass  on  Iiigh 
f^ronnd,  and  clover  and  ribwort  on  low  land,  and  lay 
down  OS  abore  ;  ot  fallow  again  wtlb  time  and  dung, 
fend  re|)eat  the  course. 

VII.  I.  Batlcy  on  winter-fallow  with  clover ;  2.  Clo- 
ser for  one  or  two  years j  3.  Wheat;  4.  Barley,  or 
tailter  oals,  and  lay  down^  some  take  4.  BarK'y; 
'5.  Oata,  and  by  down. 

L  Vin.  1.."  Lime  (he  sward  in  siimmcr,  carry  dnog 
|)tisti(iimn,  nnd  plough  botii  Iti;  plough  again  fiiil' 
iRTuJ  brforc  /Ulhullaw&tide,  and  with  the  spring  tilth 
low  barley,  eitlicr  under  or  npon  the  furrow  ;  2.  Wheat 
Upon  one  plongbingi  3.  Batlet/,  wilb  little  dung,  or 
tmU  without  any,  with  closer  and  rye-grass  mixed; 
lOr,  4.  Pease  ;  5.  OalH,  with  broad  clover." 
„  IX.  1.  Barley;  2.  Barley;  5.  Barley,  or  oats,  and 
I  clover  ;  "  some  take  4.  Oatx,  but  land  must  be  good 
Ito  bear  Kvc  or  six  crops  runliin;;,  and  farmers  do  not 
VhuK  to  ran  out  the  land." 

^V"e  have  noticed  two  crops  of  barley  preceding 
^hcat  oil  the  fertile  soil  of  the  V'aiR  of  Towy  ;  the  pas- 
lore  ley,  OS  niual,   had   been   limed   on   the  sward, 
iloughfd  in  autumn,   ploughed  again  in  the  same  di- 
lion,  io  llic  spring,  fur  btirley.     The  cm  p  lodged  ; 
rley  (he  second  year  also  lodged.     In  September  the 
lubble  was  dragged  and  carried  off  into  b  dang  heap, 
id  wheat  was  sown  under  furrow,   without  manure, 
ch  tiAcecded  well.     This  last  instance  is  not  in- 
Iferted  IS  a  stigma  apon  the  manager,  who  ranks 
long  tbe  moat  intelligent  agriculturisti  In  the  Valcj 
a.  vAi.£s.]  Aft  hU 
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iiis  common  course  of  cro|)piiig  will  appear  furllier 
on,  in  Chiss  Vl.  of  courses  comtnuicing  wilb  tiiniip. 
Tile  nine  cviiri!ii!!>  comiiiciicing  willi,  anil  cliicfly 
consisting  of  biirlej,  alruidy  given,  arc  sufficirnt  to 
sUow  the  prevalence  of  barliy  culture,  und  thutoiU 
harassing  syslem  ^vliicli  altemiR  il;  bnt  they  ue  not 
recorded  as  iiiclndiog  (lie  general  pniclicc  of  llie  tracl; 
they  only  sliew  (he  common  rolalions  among  Utosc  wlio 
act  as  (liPir  ruiicrs  acUtl  before  lln-in;  ititd  tli.il  up^n 
soils  mtire  proper  fur  l>;irli'y  ihiu<  nny  oilier  ntniu, 
whose  ctiaraclec  is  tight,  coiiNi^tinf;  nf  n  grculcr  |>n- 
portion  of  &ilex  lliiin  tiri^il,  with  a  <kficicncyor  the 
calcnrena<i  and  cnrbunaceons  ingredients.  Other  kinds 
of  courses  arc  frequent  wilhin  the  (racl.  utiicbbiT' 
been  in  partalreiidy  uuticed  among  lltv  other  cliusrii 
such  as  fpUow  wheat  on  summer-fultou»,  wheat  on 
leyi,  &c.  T  and  amon^  the  more  enligblened  piWi- 
tioners,  tt  should  be  nlways  underbloud,  tluiLapioivi 
attention  to  nn  aUernnlion  of  green  and  wliileorop>. 
always  prevails  in  lUb  as  wdt  as  every  uthcr  part  ul 
Soulh  Wales, 

V.  Crop]  ofthesunip  grain  itt  succfssimi  for  i/can, 

or  ill  perpftuil^. 

It  was  lield  by  Bradley)  and,  nflcr   hiq**  V|i)'i  ^ 

grrntcr  sliuwof  philosnphiculuulhorily,  by  Df.Wintl* 

ward  (Pliil,  Trans.  No.  2.53),  "  that  each  sort  of  gT"'" 

(nkes  forth  from  tlie  siiil  itiat  peculiar  mat Icr  lhi(>* 

proper  for  its  own  nouri^hmcril ;   Isl,  tbe  whe«t  dl*** 

offtbose  particles  thai  suit  the  body  of  that  phinli  ^ 

rest  lying  all  quiet  and  undisturlwd  Ihc  while;  I**" 

when  the  eaith  has  yielded  up  all  Ibe^n,  l||Oce  (hit  ■" 

proper  tor  barleif,  a  different  grain,  rcmaiB  ^ifl  ^ 

hind ;  (ill  the  suaxsEive  crops  uf  thai  corn  Jetch  tl":"* 

forth 
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f<idh  loo;  And  so  the  aalt  and  peateia  their  turn,  till, 
in  fine,  all  is  cnrricd  off." 

This  '*  baseless  fabric  of  it  vision"  wns  fiocccssfully 
combated,  ami  enliri-ly  ovrrlwrned  by  llie  celebrated 
Jctliro  Tull,  who  in  his  llorsc-hueing  Husbandry, 
Cliap.  XVI.  argues  Ihus:  "  If  in  lliis  series  of  crops, 
racli  sort  nere  so  just  ns  lo  take  only  such  particlii  as 
Eire  peculiarly  proper  lo  it,  letting  all  the  rest  alone  lo 
the  other  sorts  to  which  they  belonged)  as  the  Doctor 
imagines,  then  it  would  be  equal  lo  Ifaem  all,  which  of 
the  sorts  would  be  sown  first  or  last;  but  let  the 
teAeaf  l)c  sowed  after  tUc  barlft/,  pciWe,  and  ofl(s,  in- 
stead of  being  sown  l>efore  (hem,  and  then  it  would  cvi- 
denlljr  appear,  by  the  starved  crop  of  wheal,  either 
Ihnt  some  or  all  of  those  other  grains  had  violated  this 
natural  probity,  or  else  that  nature  has  not  given  lu 
vegetables  such  law  of  meum  and  tuiim."  "  Char- 
lock could  not  rob  tnrnips ;  nor  could  any  other  weeds 
be  of  any  prejudice  lo  corn,  if  (hey  drew  off  those  par- 
tides  only  that  suit  the  bodies  of  weeds,  Ihe  rest  laying 
all  quiet  and  undisturbed  the  white;  but  constant  ex- 
perience shows,  that  all  sorts  of  weeds  more  or  less  di> 
inini&h  Ihc  crop  of  corn." 

*'  Farmers  always  find  that  ihc  first  crops  are  best, 
and  the  longer  ihcy  continue  sowing,  (he  worse  ibe  last 
craps  will  prove,  be  they  of  never  so  diiferent  a  spe- 
cies ;  unless  the  land  were  nut  in  so  good  a  tilth   for 
the  first  crop  as  for  (he  subsequt-'nt ;  or  unless  Ihc  last 
sown  be  of  a  more  robust  species." 
,         After  n  series  of  arguments  to  confute  error,  Tull 
proceeds:   "  It  being  sufficiently  proved  ihftt  every 
»ort  of  vegetable  growing  in  the  same  soil,  takes,   and 
1     is  nourished  by  (he  same  sort  of  food ;  it  follows  from 
L  ieace,  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  ctianging  of  sorts  of 
I  *  a  2  secdt- 

^ Z 
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sMds  or  "plants  we  see  in  tlie  commnn  husbantlrfi  % 
not  from  the  quality  of  the  sorts  of  fbotl^  AuC^ 
«ther  eimses  !  such  ns, 

I.  Quantity  of  the  food. 

"  g.  Conslitiitiori  of  the  plants- 
'"''  3.  Quantity  of  llwlilliigi-. 
'"**!.  One  troe  cause  of  a  crop's  failing',  itaanto/a 
tfunntUy  of  food  to  maintnin  llio  qiranlity  of  Tcfjeta* 
bles  which  tlic  food  ghoiild  nourish.  WIicii  the  qnsn- 
tity  of  fMxl  which  is  sufficient  fur  another  speci<«  (ibil 
requires  less),  but  not  for  that  wbicli  last  grew,  to  gni^ 
again  the  next  year ;  then  tliat  other  8[>cciis  is  bcno 
flctal  (o  be  pluntcd  alkt  it." 

As  for  e:iampl(>,  t)ie  foodofplnnts  in  tlio  soil  may 
be  sn  far  reduced  by  n  crop  of  wlical,  us  not  to  Iff 
aafficient  to  support  a  Bccoiid  crop  of  (he  same  gnuit 
which  would  require  at  least  nine  months  store  of  food; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  ri-ducud  store  could  fiipp'j' 
from  three  to  four  mooths  stock  of  food  for  a  crop  uf 
barlcV' 

9.  "  The  second  true  caose  of  a  crop's  failiiif,  •«' 
of  (he  necessity  of  a  change  of  species,  is  from  ll'^ 
constitution  of  plants  ;  some  require  more  food  ll«"> 
others,  and  gome  are  of  a  stronger  make,  and  bclte' 
nblcto  penetrate  the  earth,  and  forage  for  thcmsclr"- 
Therefore  oati  may  succeed  a  crop  of  wheat  on  simi'p 
land  with  once  ploughing,  when  barley  will  not,  1«* 
dBase  barter/  is  not  so  able  to  penetrate  as  o(rfj(|  "f 
beam,  or  pease,  are." 

5.  "  Biit  the  third  and  chicfcst  cause  of  thebfwfi' 
of  changing  sorts,  is  quatiHty  of  tillage^  in  prop"'* 
tton  to  which  tiootl  vtll  be  prodoccil.  Whywli'*^ 
should  not  succeed  wheat,  especially  on  tough  sw*' 
i$}  that  the  Grst  Trhc-»t  standing  almost  a  yearontiio 
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^rotmd,  by  which  it  mint  gmvi  harder;  and  wlt«at 
•cntl-limc  being  soon  lifter  linrrcst,  time  is  no  space  of 
f  itnc  to  till  tile  luiul  so  iniicli  a^  a  crop  of  wheat  n^ 
'  qoirM,*' 

'  "  From  all  I  liarc  odrancctl,  it  aj^ara  evident, 
I  that  w)i<-ii  any  sort  of  vcgctublc,  by  th«  doc  degrees 
I  of  heat  and  moistitre  it  miuirts,  is  n^reeobk  (o  n  soil, 
'i  it  nuy  (by  proper  trmtmeiit*}   be  coii1inue<I  teitkomt 

iever  changing  the  tpecics ;  or,  ^itbicli  ia  the  same 
thinj;,  that  a  soil  which  is  proper  to  one  sort  of  T<s 
gttable  once,  is,  in  respect  of  Ibe  sort  of  food  it^^ivei, 
I  ploptHT  to  it  always." 

"  Tull  baTing  demonstmfcd  bis  propoaitions,  ia  op- 
position to  the  theories  of  Uradlc_y  xnd  Woodward,  to 
\  oar  sntUfaclion  ut  Ictist,  we  proceed  lo  corroborate  our 
t  favoarite  author's  nssertifnu^  by  statina;  the  foUowiog 
P  aevooM  of  the  culture  of  barletf  ^rpetually  on  a 
r  tract  of  had  in  Cardiganshire. 


Situation,  Extent,  ^c. — Morfji'r  Esgob,  or  Bi- 
I'ahop^a  llanlet,  bo  callcxl  from  iU  bcin^  in  the  manor 
or  Itmlsliip  of  Llanddcni  Brevi,  belonging  tu  the 
Bishop  flf  St.  David's  for  llic  liiue  being,  is  situate  ia 
the  parish  of  I.fausaijifrriiid,  on  ibe  miiin  road  leading 
from  Aberystwyth  to  Cardigan,  alxHit  eleven  miles 
■onth  of  the  former  place.  It  is  nearly  a  dead  flat, 
with  (be  Bay  of  Cardigan  washijig  its  western  cooet, 
ami  lariounded  on  all  other  sides  with  rising  gruuadt, 
UT  gta&sy  hills,  the  general  character  of  the  Cardigao« 
fthtrc  mountains.  The  whole  of  the  fiat  tract,  benimcd 
in  by  the  sea  and  hills,  consists  of  Gevernt  hundred 
■cnt;  bat  that  part  on  which  barley  has  bveii  annu- 
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^7  suwD  from  time  immpmorinl,  is  no  mote  than  80 
I  'Acres,  by  one  informalion,  and  180  ilangs  or  130  scret 
hjr  another. 

Soil.~The  soil  is  a  i\ght  londy  loam,  slii^M^  co< 
Jirn-in^  by  being  jirfSMHl  hetwecii  llic  fin^mt,  crowded 
k  arith  rounded  pebbk-s  from  a  t\\viTWT  to  two  |>oundi 
Wcigbt  and  more.  The  -whili^^nesiiol'lbe  &and,  and  itie 
dark  brownness  of  the  nrsi),  intimakly  mixed,  ffiTrt  i( 
a  motley  appearance  of  whiil  is  i-iillpd  pepprr  and  tali 
colour.  They  say,  liiat  fht.-  dcplli  of  this  bod  of  soil 
has  HOt  b(.-en  H^ci-rlained,  bavinff  occasionally  ploagbn) 
toonc  Aiot  drpth  without  Any  alttfration  in  the  staple. 


Ptopertt/. — Thouwh  tho  traot  i*  so  confined  » 
above  represented,  yet  tlic  property  therein  iHSoni- 
lQt«ly  divided,  as  to  belonj*  )o  upwards  of  twenty  pro* 
pric(ors.  The  divisions  or  boundaries  of  property, 
Kifc  most  common  fx-lds,  consist  only  of  narrow  slips 
of  unptou^hed  land,  with  occasional  blocksof  (ermiva/ 
Monca:  a  sketch  of  llic  inronvcnienl  mixtnrr  snd  dl- 
Tisioa  of  properly  in  lliis  Iruct,  has  been  alrrady  given 
in  Chap.  VI.  on  Encloting. 

Tho  rent  of  the  IcnonUtl  quillets  (Lldniau  Uan 
JVbn)  has  some  yenrs  ago  advanced  from  I/,  to  About 
M-  &f.  per  slang;  »  rent  equal  (o  II.  ISt-  per  actc,CK> 
elusive  of  abont  7t.  more  per  Bcrc  in  taxes.  Thetillm 
flf  the  barley  fract  of  80  acres,  kt  some  years  back  for 
65^.  a  year,  since  ndvanc«l  to  64/.  payable  to 
Vicara  Choral  of  ihe  Cathedral  of  St.  David's. 


Tillage. — The  plough  here  never  enters  the  grouw) 
V?e  in  the  months  of  JUarcb  and  ApiUi  in  the  totmc  - 
^il^iktloiTl'uvow;  in  tbe  Utlec  f^r  Ibe seconder 
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f  nlwnys   itrtiler.     Two  kinds  of  mitnnfv 

marinii).     Two  cnips  of  superfine  barley  nn 
tl  nfliT  a  (Irossiiijr  of  jnnrf,  niid  only  one  crop  " 
tttg.     Lime  liaslx-vri  tried  uillioul  bucocsb.     It  ' 
Ijr  wns  nsdrm,  bul  iticy  ftny  injurious,  in   "  (/e<  j 
g:  the  soil."    Tlicy  aoiiloni  sow  )iss  llinn  four^ 
a  AN  ncECf  comntoiily  mure,  and  reap  from  3H 1 
bu«lt«Iii.    Tliu  bHili^  is  KD  equal,  that  i(  gird 
liugi  by  iviniiovinv:  it  is  cugcdy  Imnglil  ttipi 
(6  (lie  colder  suiU  uf  (he  interior  of  Cacrnuit*'^ 
riv,  &Ct     Tiincofiiuwiiig  is  from  (lie  beginning  ' 
I  end  of  April,  and  (hoy  cuiumoidy  re(i|)  from  * 
ddlc  of  July  (o  the  bf^iiiiiinir  of  August ;  uboiit 
iMelui  oatlier  than  lliiiir  Mcigliboun,    wlioHre' 
i)3£  a  inilo  olf  oii  tUo  rising  grounds.     Sea-»ii)dr  "1 
ay,  is  Ou:  vurtii-Bt  ripvttt-r  uf  all  maiiiirei :  i|  i»  *i 

ult'ufi   ucttlcr,  ionsniiicli  as  it  prevents  wccdta^g 
pact  in  summer,  exhibits  nothing  but  bark-y  niid  ^ 
I4ftd  the  pensanln,  nilUiu;  torTdiibilall  thdvl 
■  ««aDfi,  say,  titat  even  the  straw  it  of  du porioe^l 
r^aiid  that  lliuii  hnrsts  nit  it  ntlfa  avidity.  Tliat 
C;  but  IIk-  cause  is  in  the  k<wn  nppctito  of  the 
Mf^-tDOtc  tlian  ill  lltc  quality  cf  tlie  dry  straw, 
emflho  quillets  have  oceasiounDy  cxperiencnl  6,  ' 
Arc- from  the  generally  itdoplcd  rule  of  barli'Jf 
rf^Tby   being  uiidct  (X-ase  for  One  siiuimcr,  and  ' 
■detdovor.  Tln'se  green  crops  were  snch  a  nrvb* 
i-ltiii.tndufiitigaUlt.'soil,  that,  an  it  ^ve^e,  out  of 
de  (o  the  manager,  it  wauld  produce  him   li  ■ 
rbarley  llie  following  year  without  nny  mnniirc,  ■ 
a  equal,  if  Tiot  superior  to  nny  mannrwl  rro\j. 
kitfes  have  Itoin  written  on  (lie  enpedleitcy  midt  | 

Ey  of  fpil  rod  tiring  green  crops  aUernAtely 
xai  with 
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.  iiith  lbo«e  of  corn,  iiilo  llic  H^sltm  of  rntinnnl  and  pro* 

iflabic  fttrmin^-,  btil  BU|>eriiir  lo  any  thmry,  or  to  any 

irrillcn  relations  of  dcmoiisiraiivccvjilciicra  or  rontten 

f  fact,  in  (his  very  iiitcUigilile  iiii|»eiil  of  iialutr  il«  If 

^  io  the  uiuleris landing  of  the  lowet  class ;  it  E<«mi  an  if 

'mother  earth)  the  soil,  were  gifted  tvith  the  orgnns  of 

\  fpeccb,  and  addressed  lUc  cotislunt  bnrk'y-growrn  in 

t  CDinc  Guch  terms  us  those  i  "  N'>w  ns  you  arc  goinfc  lo 

I  .  ^clot>c  Ibc  wastes  in  the  lordship  of  Lliiiddcvri  Btpti, 

4iie  Commissioner  will  iiure  (lie  povM:r  of  exctianfjing 

'  |be  very  tiiconvcnieiilly  mixed  and  divided   pro|M.-rly 

llnf  the  Llciniiiu   I>laii   Nod;  nnil  you   may  be  able  lo 

'  frnce  out  yotiT  respective  alhitments  with  cjuickM-ls. 

,  Xhon   each   individual  amon^  yoti    tvill  be  able  fo 

.  luakc  the  best  of  hitiown  land  ;  and  if  you  bchtirc  wrll 

to  ine,  I  will  repay  you  with  ihrtifold  interest.     Pray 

I  «  frcfit  me  with  turnips  Ilic  tiri>l  year,  and  th«  secood 

\    ^  will  bear  you  SO  biialtels  of  bailej/  per  acre,   Jnklead 

of  your  usual  thirlj/-tteo  ;  with  that  bailey  j^ivc  oic 

clover   io  heal  my  scorched  surface,  and  graze  tliat 

I  ,^lovL'r  upon  ihc  ground,  for  perhaps  jou  cumiot  mow 

•  it  well,  owin^  to  the  pebbly  sward.     Perhaps  you  will 

think  it  loo  great   indulgence  to  give  me  pease  Ihc 

foiirdiyear;  bnt  if  not  then,  delay  it  not  beyoud  the 

f  ftb  >'ear,  and  the  sixth  I  promise  yon  60  bushel* 

acre  of  superfine  barley,  instead  of  your  usual  forty. 

"  Now,  us  I  know  your  adrnilnrss  ot  argumciil, 
bill  rejoin,  that  during  (he  six  years,  you  will  haf^ 
but  (hrco  crops  of  barley,  which  put  together,  an^ 
taking  for  granted  a  gradual  increase  of  crop,  from  5'  « 
lo  ba  and  60  buishels  per  acre,  will  amount  to  onl^ 
]6j  busbcU  per  acre  on  the  three  crops;  whereas, 
JOU  pursue  your  old  routine  of  constant  barley  for  I^H 
Mj  ye^r?!  aventging  betw ceii  3S  and  40  biislKU, 
»hpi 
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tbonld  have  on  (he  six  crops  106  bushcU  per  auc; 
90  tliere  would  be  by  thu  iiew  system,  a  ile(iikaff 
tioo  of  31  buslicLs,  But  give  me  leave  to  call  you 
my  Ceredigion*,  aiui  tu  ri-iitind  yon,  llial  the  dufaU 
cation  amounts  to  liltle  muie  llian  five  bu&bcU  per 
jrear  ;  and  ihat  in  lieu  tif  Iliinn,  you  bav«  in  return 
(hive  green  crops,  one  of  turnips,  one  of  c/ouer,  nnd 
omofpeaic.  Most  probably  you  do  no(,  Bsyeti  pat 
V>f  great  value  oi>  green  crops  \  tlien  give  a  tflUing 
car^  lei  your  mind  bo  iin;)rrjudiced,  und  open  to  cun« 
viclioQ.  Il  you  do  nut  value  green  crops*  you  never- 
tl>cJess  put  Eiime  vuluc  upon  your /in;  stocky  of  faomcd 
pallli',  IioTses,  iilutp,  und  swine.  Vour  black  calllo 
are  very  saleable  (o  druvcrs,  for  (lie  ricUer  pastures  of 
Kent,  &c. ;  from  tlience  tliey  pass  readily  to  tlie 
slfiugliter- houses,  and  from  those  to  ibc  tables  of  eveiy 
clan  io  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  who  find  their 
beef  both  more  convenient  in  size  of  quarters  and  joiotSf 
and  more  marbly  and  eatabb  tbsji  thai  of  overgiOira 
beasts. 

"  Yoot  small  sheep  arc  noted  in  n<Hrlb  Wales, 
GlamoTgniishire,  and  England,  for  being  quick  iced* 
crs,  and  hardy.  You  will,  in  lime,  with  good  ma- 
nagement, have  pira's  of  turnips  and  clover  in  the 
aaruo  year,  one  to  hucceed  another  for  the  feeding  of 
youfslock;  bo  that,  with  judicious  selection  of  your 
brccflcrs,  you  will  be  enabled  in  time  to  improve  tlie 
uac  i^fyour  uiultoii  from  Sib.  and  91b.  per  quarter,  (o 
10,  IS,  qi  lllb.  ;  which,  when  so  improved,  will  be 
highly  relished  by  the  summ-er  louogers  at  Aberyst. 
Vjrth,  and  other  places  ;  and  moderately  sized  shcop 

*  Liunlly,  iihviJ  friaiJi.     CirriUjitu  is  (be  W^Iili  hoic  0f  iha  tact 
of  MHBiry  now  railed  trota  Ii,  the  couaiy  of  dnVj^un;  ^nd  dciiveii 
K  Ctfed%,  oaeof  iUH^eiitDfij^ 
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are  the  most  mnrkclable  of  anj.  You  Imre  beni  \u 
bctlcd,  and  perhaps  juslly,  in  not  providing  suHi* 
cienl  fodder  and  otliur  ninlor  comrorls  for  yont 
liorscs";  but,  by  ciircful  selection,  and  pmviding^ 
ample  supplies  of  summer  and  winter  food,  in  clover, 
vetches,  &c.  you  will  improve  the  sire  and  shape  of 
.  tliO!ie  UM.fuI  nnimnlti,  and  consequently  flicy  will  liiid 
a  reudicr  gale  and  higher  prices  in  the  markets,  Hy 
providing  clovur  and  vetches  for  your  hunuu,  your 
cows  will  have  a  greater  sliar*;  of  your  sciinly  crops  of 
hay,  and  even  thosir  crops  may  lie  much  incrraspd  by 
a  grrater  supply  <if  cluu/^-maiiurc,  collected  by  foddn* 
ing  your  stock  in  yards  and  buildings,  with  the  piO' 
ducoofyour  green  crops.  And  if  your  hay-ground 
consists  of  stronger  or  more  ungrateful  soil  than  your 
srubtc,  make  composts  of  (he  dung  with  shelly  sand| 
and  the  agreeable  effect  thereof  upon  your  meadow 
ground  wdl  be  soon  visible. 

'*  So  much  for  turnips  and  cloztr:  as  for  (be  vaJuc 
of  llie  crops  of  pease,  1  need  not  say  much ;  yoti  and 
your  countrymen  know  the  value  of  (be  small  ptu  ins 
horses  and  pigs ;  but  j  wish  you  to  try  a  more  valu- 
able crop  occasiouully ;  and,  after  clover,  I  promiK 
you  a  good  crop  of  free-boiling  while  pease,  of  doa- 
ble the  value  of  a  crop  of  barley^  of  which  I  am 
leartiiy  tired,  though  you  pretend  otherwitic.  But, 
my  Ciiredigion,  risk  not  nil  these  innovations  upon 
my  ipse  dixit  solely.  Travel  up  the  banks  of  Ifae 
Ystwytli,  by  Natit  Eos,  and  Crosswood;  extend  y oar 
views  to  Ilavod,  but  do  not  go  beyond  Brtwoant;  and 
again,  nearer  your  home,  view  the  Llannereh  upon 
the  beautiful  Aeron. 

*'  So  rounh   may  satisfy  you,  except  you  are  obtti- 
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r  tintdy blind,  nmlsttveyon  ihelrLmblcufgoin^  as  fariM 
(he  Valley  of  Tcivj  from  Llaiigot-dmor  lo  LIuiiiljrMul ; 
lliat  by  an  impravi-d  «j'stom  of  tillage,  such  or  better 
(ban  1  have  lieri'  rcconmiprulal,  }nu  will  be  enabled  to 
^rowaii  cquni  qiMtitity  ofbntley  on  nmucb  lesser nuiR- 
ber  of  ncns  In  wlinl  you  clu  at  pri^nl,  whilst  all  jour 
land  is  iJcvol»l  l'>  it  E  tile  prndiice  of  the  other  acres 
to  improve  your  live  slock,  ns  wi-U  as  your  mmdow 
and  (MiEtiirc  land  by  nn  increased  quantily  of  manure, 
wlli  be  clear  profit  lo  yim  every  year." 

Tbii  argiiiiienlitiii  ad  hominfvt  is  more  applicable  to 
Ifac  fttrmfis  of  moa'  cxicnsivc  trncls,  than  lo  those  of 
the  Llciiiiau  I. Ian  Non;  be,  tlicTe,  the  minute  divi- 
sion of  properly,  as  lon^  as  it  exluts,  niilitafos  against 
tbc  adoption  of  the  nrtv  system  in  any  considerable 
degree  ;  it  sremed  applicable  here  only,  owing  to  tlic 
fsrncrt  ihemsclveB  smnp  ihe  improvement  in  crops  of 
barley,  succecdini;  clover  and  pease,  without  I  be  cas- 
ton&ry  manure  in  other  caiics. 

AVitbin  llie  barley  noil  tnct  Already  described  sa 
extending  ffoin  (he  river  Dovry  loSt.  David's,  barlcf 
llM,  in  many  instances,  been  very  repeatedly  sown. 
We  were  directed  by  It.  Warren  Junes,  Esq.  of  LU- 
nitm,  to  a  pii-cc  of  land,  which,  accordinj^  tothete** 
limDoy  of  tradition,  had  in  100  years  borne  100  crops 
ofl)iiJ'ti7,  manured  only  with  shrlly  sand  And  tan^. 
the  elrnrm  was  broken  in  1S04  ;  and  wheat  was  sowed, 
Ibrec  bu>hi-ls  ((>  an  acre,  whicFi  produced  33  bufthels. 
Thi*  soil  at  Llaniiin,  lies  upon  the  lied  of  marl  which 
jrHefsectE  the  county  of  CaTdi-;an  from  the  sea,  near 
^rw  Qnny.  «outh  westward  over  the  Tcivy  into  Coer- 
martlienshire  .tnd  Pembrokeshire;  and  of  its  extent, 
■My  be  ranked  among  the  mo^t  fertile  soils  in  South 
ffahs.  Upon  clover  ley,  manured  with  sea  tnn^, 
^  ami 
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lUid  plooglicd  in,  lliree  buslicts  por  acre,  sowed  npod 
tbe  furrow  and  barroued  in,  produced  38  buabcis :  Ilii» 
WBs  in  1801,  a  hli^Iiljr  year  of  gciicrcil  failure  in  wheat 
crops.  The  natural  yrasscs  of  lliis  sequestered  and 
Iieautiful  valify  nre  of  llie  first  quality ;  the  land  nercr- 
Iheless  lets  very  low,  in  propoilion  to  ils  vnluc. 

OiU  cropi,  in  sticce.ifioa  for  ^ears,  are  confined  fc^ 
(be  alpine  climalures  oftbc  mountains.     Execrable  in— 
^«d  ar^  liie  coursL's  and  (reatment  of  land  adopted  b^ 
the  lower  class  or  poor  fnimers  of  poor  soils,  as  repR-" 
leiiled  by  all  the  writers  af  our  County  Reports.     Wes 
-  Sic  not  inclined  either  to  copy  their  libels  or  to  imltal^ 
their  example  in  this  particular.     The  system  ij  coii«~' 
iessedlybad;  but  it  originntes   in  particulnt  caui 
wbicb  ought  (o  be  examined  into,  and  removed; 
ibcn,  and  not  (ill  then,  will  (be  ellccti  cease.    Can 
Veak  be  strengtlieucxl  by  mere  abuse ;  or  childrea 
instructed  by  only  taxing  tbem  with  ignorance  t 
Clark,   though  free  of  his  abuse  when  Irsatin^  of 
VKinagemenl  of  the  lower  class  of  farmers,  yet  kclntOW' 
ledges  llic  propriety  of  ibcir  sowing  oats  in  sacceai!eQ| 
•nd  oats  only,  in  tbe  cold  and  eU-vati^d  soils  of  the 
ntonntaiiis;  and  we  agree  with  him   in  fbe  iniereai 
lie  draws  ttierefrom.     "  Their  making  oats  their  pris*' 
cipal   grain   is   highly   commendable:    tbeir    taking 
focb  a  grfat   jiuaiher  of  crops  sticfesshelt/  from  the* 
same  land,  only  is  n-prebensiblc." — Brecknockildre., 
p.  36. 

\Vc  were  shown  a  piece  of  land  on  the  soutlieni  A> 
i^livity  of  the  Vale  of  Usk,  near  llie  Crawnon  rivokit, 
Tbicb  bad  borne  fourteen  crops  of  on(s  wttbout  inter* 
|Bission :  the  fir^t  ten  crops  were  about  par;  ajid  tbo 
four  Utter,  better  than  could  be  expected,  if  Uicj  pro* 
duced  only  double  the  seed.    By  this  time,  the  farmer 

and 
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imd  bis  farm  were  not  in  condition  to  continue  longec 
togslbcr.  Ilia  successor  plongbcti  ibc  oat  piece  tlouUe 
the  usual  di-ptli,  (o  lurn  up  virgin  moulH,  nl  Ibc  cnm- 
menoeraent  of  winlcr;  limed  and  manured  il  for  (or- 
nip«  in  June,  am)  (he  Allowing  crop  laid  ildowii,  tm 
tfie  term  is,  "  in  ggod  heiirt." 

Vf.  Courset  eommenctng  zeUfi  Tiirnipe;  wheniHthe 
alternation  of  Green  and  Jf'kilf  Crvpsttnot  slricllg 
ubierved. 

On  a  wurn'oul  soil,  in  (he  V'alc  of  Usk — "  1.  Tnr* 
«ipa  brondcast,  on  a  fallow,  dung  alone;  S.  Bxrley 
wUh  rlovcr,    limed;    J.  Clover,    mowed  once,   8to. 

4.  Clover  grazed;  5.  Wheat  wi(h  dung,  ononefMO 
^rowj  (J.  I'cnse;  7.  Barley;  8.  Oats;  (beu  fallow  fot 
lurttipi/' — Mr.  I.ongfcUojs- 

Anvtber  in  Usk  Vale— 1.  Turnips;  S.  Barkry  with 
clover;  3.('Iorer  one  year;  4>  Wheat  on  ley ;  5.  Oals{ 
,6.  T«mi[)^. 

AnothE'T— 1.  Turnips  with  (lung;  S.Onrlcy ;  3.  OAb 
Mitl  cluver;  4.  CloTcr;  5.  Wheiiton  the  liaietl  leji 
,0.  Tumi  pi. 

On  the  j^rey  soil  of  ihe  Valeof  Towy — "Carry  lime 
from  the  kilns,  nml  lay  it  in  small  heaps  on  ihe  Icy 
nard;  when  brconie  slaked  of  ihe  sizeof  cnal-ashe», 
fln  a  calm  day,  and  signs  of  rain,  wc  spread  it; 
ao*l  if  it  rains  the  ncx(  dny,  I  nm  pimsrd,  ns  (he  limn 
fillers  the  ground  in  its  most  cniislir  sinle,  destroying 
vermin,  and  rendering  the  tenacious  soil  cssicr  lo  be 
fiillowed.     In  June,  carry  dung  and  sow    turnips ! 

5.  Utaiey :  3.  Barley  and  clover ;  i.  Clover;  first  crop 
mowed;  the  second   itennittcd  ta  gron  till  in  blossom 

|l,$apj  rolled  and  immediately  plouglieil  in. 
licaton  the  furrow,  and  hnrrow  it  in.     By  sew- 
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ing  early,  so  ns  to  finish  bj  llie  Qrsl  week  in  Octobcrt 
luy  crops  of  wlieal  liavc  lliesc  lust  seven  j^ears  cscsppd 
llic  mildew,  wlien  my  utrigiiliours'  crnjM  suUered;  u 
mine  were  out  ol' blossom  when  Itie  niililewcoiinneiicedi 
afler  wheat ;  G.  Turnips ;  7.  Barley  and  clover,  to  rc- 
uain  in  grass  tlirec  years  or  more^  as  the  cax  inajr 
require." 

In  Llanwynno,  coal  tract,  Glaniorganshirci^-Oii 
a  penly  field,  pared  divp  and  burned,  ashes  spread, 
and  limed,  turnip  seed  were  sowed  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  bnsh-harroncd ; — "  a  better  crop  could  not 
be*',"  ^.  Barley  on  the  second  ploughing,  with  ctom; 
both  crops  good;  3.  Wheat  on  the  limed  Vey;  crop 
good;  4.  Bnrlpy  sowed  iit  April,  and  lop-dresHx]  wilb 
lime  the  bcgiiiuing  of  May}  5.  Oats  the  folloHUtg 
March,  and  top>dressed  with  lime  the  bcginiun^  of 
May;  both  crops  good  j  (i.  \Vlie;it  on  a  WelsblaUowi 
7.  Barley  on  coal  ashes  and  soiocdtingi  8.  Oats,  ^tb 
clover  and  rye-grass,  lop^rcssed  in  May  with  linu.*. 
The  crop  of  clover  and  rye-grass  very  goo<l  i  it  »as  a 
fine  meadow  the  second  year,  when  the  natural  fjauia 
prevailed;  and  has  continued  so  ever  Mncc." — £.  M.j 
Etq.  commuaicaled  to  R.  tV. 

**  'ihe  quantity  of  lime  for  top-dressing,  about  on^ 
third  of  the  quantity  requisite  (ur  a  sumineT-lallow: 
the  quantity  for  clover  ley  nmrly  the  same,   though 

■  A  poor  man  having  prcpued  >  piece,  ty  paring  umI  tiurciag  tin 
nd,  wu  <liiap,'KiiDtnl  of  a  pramlKd  mm  (□  ptnugh  under  liii  rjrt  Ktil 
intieptemhert  he  loweil  the  rre.snd  drrw  a  ihurncd  hunlte  nvcrit.  He 
tben  cm  naier-rurrow,  with  fait  tpade,  juw  ibt  depth  of  a  plil,  and  KU> 
icncllheiTiouht  over  ihe  inletmetliale  (paces  i  ihc  crop  wai«^uil  toaaf 
itiac  hid  tmu  plougheil  upon  a  ■ntihc  toil. 

*■  Vticbn  town  among  diaim.  inhere  the  Und  could  aoi  be  plougM 
for  rye,  and  covered  with  the  ubn  in  iprin^  produced  a  good  cnf*'. 
■oit  TMj  poor,"— y.  LL 

more 
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'inoKvoiilJ  be  better;  the  quantity  fornuliimn-fallow 
for  wheal,  from  one-half  to  twu-lhirdsof  the  summer- 
fallow  allowniicc." 

The  above  account  is  not  Bulisfiiclory,  without  know- 
ing Ihc  depth  of  the  peat  soil;  and  tlie  qiiallly  of  the 
autntfiitiim)  nni)  whether  it  wns  ploughed  up  to  be 
mixed  nith  the  ashes  qfuI  lime,  or  not. 

In   (he  Vnle  of  Ol-Tinor^^n — I,  TKrnips  on  fallow; 
I  S,  Barlcyi  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheitli  5.  Barley,  on  ma- 

nvrtf  and  lay  down  in  seedx  or  otherwise. 

'       In  Pern brokcN hire,  near  Iluroltlstoii;— I.  Tumipson 

'  falloif,  manured  with  shelly  scB-iandi  9.  Barley  with 

I  cinrcr;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Oals  and  cloTer,  or 

~<nts  on  mftnure  without  clover,  and  lay  down;  some- 

'  limn  this  lust  crop  of  oats  ia  omitted,  and  an  autumn 

'*  falbw  is  substituted,  for  wheat :  then  manure  the  wheat 

stubble  with  shelly  sand  and  dung,  or  lime  and  dung, 

&lt  barley  and  clover;  and  "  lay  down  in  good  heart." 

Or,  break  up  the  clover  brush   for  wheat,  to  be  suc- 

t  cefded  by  barley  and  clover,  or  oats  and  clover,   to 

''Iny  down.     Sometimi's  untoward  seasons  oblige  tliem 

I  to  lenre  the  iintumn   ftdlnw  for  pease  in  the  spring,  or 

tilt  .fune,  to  be  prepared  fur  turnips;  if  so,  "  take  one 

TFgiilar  ronnd,  and  a  Inst  crop  of  barley  on  manure,  to 

'  lay  down.*' 

Near  Kilgeran,  on  good  soil,  in  the  slaty  tract! 
1.  Tarnips  on  fallow;  ^.  Barley  with  cloviv;  3.  Clo- 
tR(.  4.  Wheat ;  5.  Oat»i  ttitb  clover,  to  lay  down  for 
Ihfveorfbur  y«&TS. 


KadnOrthirc.-^CoUTse  of  Crops? — "  ,Th(;-  coiioty 
l^dnor  b  much  improved  in  this  respecif  nithJD  a 
■Hr^  The  general  coufsc  at  prcacnt  in  the  appet 
part  J 
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parts  of  Ibe  county,  and  which  is  found  to  ananer  Ibt 
purpose,  is — I.  Turnipsj  2,  Barley  wilh  clovert 
3.  Clover}  4.  Whciil;  5.  Oats:  then  ^ilher  tay  dowi 
for  two  or  three  years,  or  eUe  proceed  imoediatd/ 
again  wiiL  turiii|)s." 

"  The  course  which  is  recommendod,  and  genirraUy 
nset),  on  the  best  arable  land,  is;  1.  Turnips;  9.  Bar* 
ley;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheal;  5.  Barley;  0.  Pease,  or 
any  other  green  crop;  7.  Wh'al;  8.  Barley;  Q.  Clo* 
ver;  10.  Wheat;  II.  Barley;  13  Oats;  13.  TanU|W, 
&c.  This  course  hovrerer  may  be  varied  in  part,  ao* 
cording  lo  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  specica  of 
grain  thai  may  be  most  wanted. 

'*  The  system  which  is  recommended  for  the  pootet 
tillage  land,  is,  I.  Turnips;  S.  Uarley;  3.  CloTcr 
and  rye-grass,  and  lay  down  in  pasture  for  four  of 
five  years;  then  oats  on  ley;  2.  Wheat  on  ■ominer- 
fellow:  3.  Pease;  4.  Oats;  5.  Turnips. — Or,  I.  Rytf; 
3.  Oats;  3.  Oats;  4.  Taroips;  5.  Wheat,  or  barley, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soil;  6.  Clover;  7.  Wtmt 
or  rye;  8.  Oats,  and  Iny  down  in  grass-seeds  for  IhrM 
years:   then  proceed  as  before." — T.  Fr-  Jjctsiti  E»^> 

Vll.  Countt  following  Paring  and  Burning  the  Sod 
of  coarse  Soifs. 
Thomas  llassall,  Esq.  of  KU  Rhiwau,  on  the  north- 
em  tract  of  Peinbrokesliire,  about  the  year  1902,  ob- 
tained a  premium  from  the  Society  for  the  EncoarSge< 
inent  of  Arts,  Sec-  for  reclaiming  about  1000  acres  on 
bis  several  farms,  of  high  uplands,  that  might  with 
sufficient  propriety  be  termed  moutttain.  He  first  en- 
closed the  land,  into  fields  of  fiom  ten  to  fifteen  acni 
each :  be  next  pared  and  burned  the  aod. 
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the  Mbes*  160  bushels  of  lime  per  acre;  and  cFopped  as 
follows: 

Oft  llie  better  soHs J  1.  Wheat;  2.  Pease;  3.  White 
oalSy  wilh  red  clover  8lb.,  \vbife  clover  61b.  6ay-s{*ed8 
two  bushels,  or  rje-grass  one  busliel,  nrowed  (he  first 
year's  grass,  as  sh<^p  would  have  destroyed  it,  espe* 
Ciallyon  light  soils.     The  lighter  soils  were  ar  vast  al* 
hivial  mass  of  schistose  shale  combined  with  nearly  ali 
the  varieties  of  the  tract,  whether  of  stones  or  soils : 
on  these  he  spread   loani,  four  inches  thick.     Tlie 
peaty  soils  were  drained  where  requisite,  pared,  burned', 
and  limed;  always  sowing  the  seed  under  the  first  fur* 
mWf  as  more  ploughing  woukl  have  injured  the  soil, 
by  marking  it  too  light.     On  the  lowland  soils,  as  far 
at  the  dung  manure  extended  he  gave  80  loads  an  acre, 
with  the  ashes,  and  fallowed,  sowing  wlieaf  under  the 
second  borrow;  and  laid  these  down  with  barley  and 
soedt|/aftid  the  lighter  uplands  with  oats  and  seeds. 
Thb-  es^tensive  tract,  in  the  stat^  of  nature,  was  of 
♦cifyKtlle  valued  Ivaring  only  furze  of  both  kinds', 
fern,  heath,  rushes,  &c. 

The  Rev.  J.  Grifirlh,  Secretary  to  thfc  Cardiganshire 
Agricultural  Society,  pared  and  burned  li  acres. 
On  seven  acres  he  sowed  turnips  in  June,  on  the  fixhi 
ploQghing;  on  the  remaining  seven  he  sowed  whent  in 
autirmn,  on  one  ploughing;  both  crops  good,  without 
any  nrnnure  but  the  aslics.  The  wheat  was  superior  to 
another  crop  on  a  limed  autumn  fallow.  Both  crops 
were  followed  l)y  barliy  and  clover,  with  a  dressing  of 
Kme  and  sonic  composts. 

James  Acklaud,  L'sq.  of  Amroth  House  near  Tenby, 
had  upon  his  farm  a  piece  of  38  acres,  flat,  and  iti 
winter  nearly  covered  with  water;  and  producing  only 
the  coarsest  aquatic  grasses.     The  soil  was  about  ten 
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inches  of  peal  Ujioii  clay.  It  was  drained,  pared, 
burned,  i>iid  limrd  abundnnlly.  The  first  crop  it  pio- 
duced  was  turnips;  g.  Wlieat;  3.  Bnrlcyj  4.  Oal*, 
•will)  clover  and  rye-gmas.  The  crop  of  five  acres  was 
mowed  so  early  as  the  lOlh  "I"  May,  and  the  second 
crop  ill  the tx-ffinnin^  of  July,  bolli  tugilhcr  nitiouiit- 
ing  In  i)8  cart-loads;  which,  at  the  low  average  of 
5  cwt,  per  load,  umoiinted  (o  five  tons  of  hay  per  acre. 
•'  The  improvement  incrcnseil  the  value  of  the  38  acres 
from  about  4/.  lOs,  per  year  to  al  least  40  iruitiaia," 
Mr,  Ackbiidsajd  he  had  no  occasion  to  sow  any  gns- 
sccils,  Bs  the  natural  grasses  immedinlcly  prevailed 
most  abundantly  I  nut  the  former  aqualicB,  but  itach. 
BB  arc  natur.il  to  drained  and  manured  aoiU  in  \eim 
silUHlioiis. 

VIII.  Misrrlfatieous  Coarsen. 

By  these  we  iiiea/i,  all  snch  cnurics  as  do  nat  coixm 
under  cither  of  the  seven  foregoing  classes.  Indeed  it 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  an  enumcrntion  ol  tlie  vbutr; 
for,  whi-n  Ml  look  over  the  list  of  species  of  cropscul- 
tivoled,  and  find  them  araoiinling  to  ntiont  foDtmn; 
and  reflect  that  custoin,  whim,  or  ostcnhilih- con venkiio'i 
dictate  the  courses  in  much  more  nnmnous  inMancn 
than  any  rcpular  sy&tem^  it  will  readily  occur, lhiil» 
many  varieties  of  courses  may  exist  as  there  aaj^ 
changes  rung  on  fonrfeen  bells :  we  therefore  doipaif' 
of  enumerating  the  whole,  which  would  also  have  btrit 
as  useless  as  it  was  impossible. 

I.  Folalocs. — Since  this  valuable  root  has  bee»»' 
milled  among  cultivated  field  crops,  it  generally  P"' 
cedes  either  wheat  or  barley;  in  the  earlier  w™' 
-wheat,  though  sowed  late,  after  potatoes,  will  ripm  ^ 
iimec,  in  later  soils,  lie  case  is  reversed,  and  tin  ("^ 
Utf 
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tajo^  ground  is  ridged  up  for  barley  in  the  following 
spring.  Potutoe  fallows  are  more  common  on  the 
vestern  coasts  of  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Pem- 
li^roke  than  any  part  we  have  noticed;  insomuch,  that 
in  many  tracts  there  are  scarce  any  other  fallows  to  be 
46en.  The  Cardiganshire  Agricultural  Society  has 
given  premiums  for  the  best  crop  of  wheat  after  pofa* 
|oes(  but  still  barley  is  (he  most  frequent  successor. 
Near  the  grand  vorteses  of  provisions,  the  iron,  coal, 
and  copper  works,  vast  quantities  of  potatoes  arc  grown. 

On  the  middle  limestone  tract,  near  Merthyr  Tud* 
fnl:  1.  Potatoes  on  dung;  2.  Wheat  with  Hme;  and 
lo  on  alternately  for  many  years* 

1.  Potatoes  on  dung,  with,  lime;  2.  White  oats; 
3*  Barley  with  manure;  4.  Oats  and  grass>seeds,  to 
lay  down  for  two  or  three  years. 

On  light  soil  in  Pembrokeshire — 1.  Potatoes  on 
■dunged  ley,  formed  into  lazy-beds;  2*  Turnips  with 
Jime;  3.  Barley  and  clover;  5.  Clover;  6,  Wheat  on 
ley;  7.  Barley;  8.  Oats  with  clover,  and  lay  down  for 
fls  many  years  as  crops — **  Good  grass  the  first  year; 
and  soil  much  improved  in  condition  at  the  second 
breaking  up/' 

About  Ncwgall — 1.  Potatoes  with  manure  on  winter 
£i1low;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Pease;  4,  Barley;  3.  Oats  with 
clover,  on  manure  if  it  can  be  had,  to  rest  five  or  six 
years. 

Near  St.  David's — I.  Potatoes  on  fallow  of  two 
ploughings,  manured  with  12  cart-loads  of  sea  sand, 
SO  cart-loads  of  dung,  and  one  or  two  of  lime,  per 
acre;  2.  Wheat;  S-  Barley;  4.  Oats,  and  lay  down  for 
fiNir  years. 

On  the  strong  loams  of  the  lias  tracts  in  Glamorgan- 
ibire^Laugharne  Marsh,  &c.  6eait5  have  been  grown 
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alternate! J  vfiih  wheat  for  three  roandsy  or  six  yeari^ 
successfully.  Near  Pyle,  beans  and  wheat  altematefj^ 
for  three  rounds;  then  barley  or  oats  on  manurey  and 
lay  down,  with  or  without  grass-seeds,  to  rest  for  at 
many  years  as  crops. 

Pe<i5eaIso  have  been  alternated  with  wheat  on  lighter 
soils }  three  of  pease,  and  three  of  wheat,  laying  down 
with  barley  on  manure,  without  grass*seeds.  ^^  Tfaeie 
alternations  of  pease  and  wheat  would  have  been  moie 
general,  were  pease  more  in  request  in  the  markets.^  ' 
Buck'-wheatj  commonly  called  French  wheat,  i» 
but  very  little  cultivated;  one  instance  of  its  coin* 
mencing  a  course,  occurred  to  us  in  Cardigan  Uppers 
near  Tregaron. 

"  1.  Buck-wheat  on  exhausted  land,  ploughed  in, 
full  blossom,  after  being  rolled,  and  limed  to  accele- 
rate putrefaction;  2.  Barley  on  the  stale  furrow,  with 
clover  and  rye-grass,  to  remain  two  years;  4.  Oats  on 
one  furrow;  5.Po(aloes  with  dung;  G.  Barle\*;  7.  Pease 
with  lime,  barley,  and  lay  down.** 

On  Restrictions  in  Tillage  and  Courses  of  Crops* 

These  areasdiflerently  received,  by  different  tenants, 
as  they  are  variously  planned  and  put  in  force  by 
various  proprietors,  or  their  agents.  If  they  are  well 
planned  on  one  side,  they  are  generally  well  receireil 
on  the  other.  Innovations  of  every  kind  are  easier  ac- 
complished gradually  than  all  at  once.  Farmers,  of 
the  peasant  cast,  who  have  been  accustomed,  and 
their  fathers  before  them,  to  take  five  to  seven  oreigM 
corn  crops  in  succession,  may  be  reconciled  to  a  w^ 
dium  restriction  of  three  corn  crops  with  apparent  satis- 
faction; whereas  by  binding  them  all  at  once  to  one 
corn  crop  and  another  green  in  perpetual  alternation! 

they 
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Iho;  sever  Ect  about  I{  cordially  j  and  are  ever  apt  lo 
exproa  (beir  sentimenis  in  terms  disrespectful  as  to  the 
coinposity  oflhcir  laruHord's  inlellcct. 

We  niet  wilti  favourable  instancesof  the  effect  of  llie 
mediam  restriction  in  several  places:  John  Herbert 
Llojd,  Esq..  of  KCibtbj'll,  in  the  Glamorganshire 
coal  Iract,  od  the  expiration  of  his  tenants'  leases, 
granted  tliem  new  ones  of  SI  yeiir§,  lerniinablc  erery 
seven  yeafij,  on  six  monts  notice  bciri^  given  by  cither 
parlj.  By  tlic  new  leases,  his  tenants  are  restricted 
from  taking  above  three  corn  crops  in  succession,  iand 
those  to  be  succcedetl  hy  turnips.  Some  of  his  tenants, 
accujtomed  formerly  to  take  seten  corn  crops,  an- 
already  so  far  reformed  as  to  take  onJj/  two;  wheat  and 
barley,  or  wheat  and  oats,  as  may  best  suit  i  and  Lben 
— S.  t'loverj  4.  Wheat;  5.  Turnips;  and  voluntarily 
acknowlcd^  their  advantage  by  (he  change  of  practice. 
Jti  Uic  wilds  of  Bunlll,  in  Brt^cknockshire,  in  the 
,shlc  tract,  we  met  with  lui  intelligent  mountain  farmer, 
wboae  lease  permitt<Hi  him  (Arre  corn  crops  in  succes- 
sion ;  wheat,  bnrlcy,  and  oats,  the  general  triad  of  onr 
lease-makers ;  "  but,"  he  said,  "my  landlord  grants  me 
'  greater  indulfrencr  thnn  I  wisli ;  as  I  see  the  advantage 
_  of  cloveriiig  lliis  poor  land  betimes.  In  breaking  up 
^old  land  I  fallow  for  wheat,  and  always  sow  clover 
f  with  Ihr  succeeding  crop,  whether  tl  be  barley  or  oats. 
J  am  bound  to  clover  with  thu  l/i.rd  ciof^;  bnl  were  I 
not  bound  at  all,  1  would,  :is  I  .ilwayK  do,  clover  with 
the  second  crop;  for  by  so  doing,  I  keep  my  l;ind 
from  weeds  than  I  could  possibly  do  by  taking 
tnoce  CTOpsi  even  the  vcrj  next  crop,  apon  an  avernjre 
of  ieasoDs  and  soib,  would  begin  to  run  wild{  I  there* 
foic  thiiik  it  better  and  rhenper  to  ktep  seeds  out  of 
B  b  S  the 
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the  ground  than  to  drive  them  out  when  once  in/'  VpSi 
expressing  our  approbation  of  bis  conduct,  and  that  K§ 
landlord  ought  to  be  obliged  to  him;  '^  Not  at  all,"  U 
exclaimed;  ^^1  am  bound  to  do  justice  to  my  landlord| 
and  by  so  doing,  I  am  doing  also  what  is  most  profit* 
able  to  myself.     I  increase  my  stock  by  clovering  so 
frequently,  and  (hat  increases  my  stock  of  manure,    f 
keep  but  a  few  sheep,  as  I  lie  inconvenient  for  the  moon- 
tuin  summering;  and  1  would  not  take  lOi.  a  headfoft 
wintering  any ;  as  it  would  not  pay  me  for  the  daim^ 
done  by  them  to  my  clovers  and  fences.*' 

Such  persons  as  these,  and  we  are  persuaded  thflt 
arc  great  numbers,  after  once  tasting  the  sweets  of  the 
medium  restriction,  would  easily  be  brought,  at  the 
next  seven  or  fourteen  years  lease,  to  a  still  further  re* 
s( fiction,  even  to  what  is  in  many  instances  too  preroa- 
tiircly  anticipated,  an  annual  alternation  of  green  and 
white  crops.  They  would  also  most  probably  be  better 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  annual  alternation;  both  as  to 
more  enlightened  notions  of  tillage,  and  better  means  as 
to  pecuniary  circumstances;  two  indispensable qnah- 
fi  cat  ions  to  carry  on  improvements,  cordially  and  pro* 
fitably. 

In  many  cases,  restrictions  in  tillajrc  are  very  nrcrt- 
sary;  and  may  be  calculated  to  do  much  g<Kxls  >" 
otiicrs  tiny  are  overbearing ;  and  tend  to  retard  more 
than  to  accelerate  improvements  in  agriculture;  to  les- 
sen instead  of  increasing  the  stock  of  provisions.  TI'C 
forbidding  of  breaking  up  old  pastures,  when  iheya'* 
no  lon^^er  profitable  as  such ;  and  when  land  to  an  equal 
extent,  or  more,  has  been  newly  laid  down  in  grass- 
seeds;  the  exclusion  of  hemp  and  flax  from  soils '►^^^ 

adapted  to  their  growth^  and  on  no  other  soils  ^^" 
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they  be  continued  to  be  grown ;  and  other  such  restric- 
iioBiy  are  worthy  only  of  those  who  judge  of  things  more 
bjr  koursay  than  by  innate  reflection. 

On  the  Old  and  New  Systems  of  Tillage. 

Among  the  well-informed  tenants,  we  met  with*a  few 
who  were  warm  sticklers  for  the  Old  System,  in  opposi- 
tkm  to  rigid  adherence  to  the  New.  They  complained, 
that  whilst  the  New  System  had  been  honoured  with  the 
pbta&ible  commendations  of  so  many  able  writers, 
(betr  System  lay  in  obscurity,  and  was  noticed  only  to 
be  ridiculed.  Our  requesting  one  of  them  to  commit 
to  paper  his  comparison  of  the  two  Systems,  as  far  as 
they  were  applicable  to  the  soils  and  climaturc  of 
South  Wales;  we  were  shortly  after  favoured  with  the 
Mlowing  sketch . 

**  The  New  System  of  alternating  green  and  white 
crope  if,  beyond  a  doubt,  preferable  to  any  old  prac* 
tioe^  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  corn  for  the  high  de- 
mands of  our  present  greatly  increased  state  of  popula* 
tioD;  when  it  is  practised  on  chal/cj/  or  sandjf  soils, 
and  those  combined  with  a  comparatively  dry  clima- 
tofe:  there  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  farms  of  per* 
petoal  tillage,  and  to  the  drilling  and  hoeing  of  peren- 
nial giecn  crops  for  hay  or  other  fodder.  In  such  soils, 
49oniparatively  barren  of  natural  grass,  chicory,  bur- 
mdLf  or  anything,  is  better  than  nothing.  But  in  South 
Wales,  especially  the  south-western  and  western  pads 
cf  it,  the  humid  climature  keeps  up  a  jierpetual  ver* 
dmnaDd  supply  of  natural  grasses,  which  so  uncon- 
qoefably  prevail,  that  in  some,  perhaps  in  roost  sea- 
MBS,  no  care  or  labour  can  prevent  their  getting  so 
«nch  a  bead  of  cultivated  grasses,  turnips,  and  often 
eaaogh  ooro,  as  greatly  to  injure  those  crops.    Hence 
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•   ^    'V  inclasive,  produced  /o«r 

■^     ^,^   </^  manure  with  the  first 

%-  %i      •<r\  Mbble  with  the  third 

"5^  %    -^'v  '»  crop ;  and  that 

->'->.  ^  per  acre  per  year. 

^  -  materially   from  all  the 

*^  east,  so  much  west,  and 

'^  oouth ;  but  in  having  lain  in 

A   Ix>yond  the  memory  of  man ; 

^nd  year,  and  the  hay  always  foddered 

ad  in  winter. 

.ftt  I  record,  or  even  notice,  such  villanous 

^ping  with  approbation,  no  man  can  possibly  sup- 

pose;  on  the  contrary,  I  ihink  it  a  great  pity  that  such 

a  piece  should  ever  be  broken  up  at  all.     Nothing 

more  is  here  intended,  than  to  suggest  an  idea— that 

no  system  can  with  propriety  apply  nearly  alike  to  all 

soils;  that  some  soils  may,  without  injury  to  them, 

admit  of  two  corn  crops  successively  (but  I  hope  that 

-  BO  farther  concessions  will  be  rcc^tiired),  that  the  ut« 

ouist  may  be  made  of  rich  soils,  so  far  as  not  to  im« 

•  porerish  them  otherwise  than  transiently — that  it  re- 

aaint  \o  be  known  from  proper  experiments,   what 

toils  will  admit  of  such  a  bold  system  as  cannot  be  ge* 

■eially  acted  upon;  and  that  sue-  experiments  have 

t-yet,  seemingly,  been  made;  and  that  until  such 

[perimcnts  and  their  results  appear,  we  ought  to 

deftv.  being  positive  on  many  points,  that  are  now  very 

jfluicb  insisted  upon  by  those  who  possess  that  '*  Utile 
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the  labour  and  expense  attending  the  New  SjPflMH  i$ 
mncli  greater  here  than  in  the  midland  and  eiiiBii 
counties  of  England.     The  natural   productivcncM  pf 
grass  will  for  ercr  cause  ii  to  be  so.   Gross  of  e^celleoC 
qiialifj'y  and  in  large  quantiti(*s,  is  the  great  wealth  of 
Wales;  it  is  that  which  jiature  bestowed  hountilnllj 
upon  it.    To  fly  in  the  face  of  nnturr,  to  substitute  ait 
entirely  instead  of  nature,  or  rather  to  make  airt  ahso* 
lu'tcly  snpersede,  instead  jof  assisting  nature,  will  Cer- 
tainly be  wrong.     T lie  cast  of  England,  and  themt 
of  Wales,  differ  so  greatly  in  soil  and  climatore,  and 
also  in  other    circumftances,    that  the  system  best 
adapted  to  (he  one,  will  be  found  very  defectivei  and 
in  many  things  inapplicable  to  the  Other.    Hence  a 
uish   arises,  that   philosophy  and  experiment  should 
join  hand  in  hand  to  accommodate  the  New  System  to 
tlie  climaturc  and  soils  of  Wales;  to  alter  it  whcfC 
necessary;  to  madify  it  in  many  cases;  and  possibly  i^ 
forma  newer  system,  retaining  some  maxims  of  tiic 
old  one,   that  miiy  be  found  more  efficacious  than  anj 
new  thing  that  has  yet  appeared.*' 

"  It  is  on  the  least  graminiferous,  on  \he  w«  T^ 
soils,  that  the  New  System  succeeds  best;  that  it  *• 
most  profitable;  and  it  is  for  soils  of  considerable  s^^^ 
rility  that  the  new  husbandry  is  peculiarly  calculal^^* 
To  stint  the  rich  calcareous  loams  of  the  hundnni  ^' 
Castle-martin,  of  Gower,  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgs^  ^^ 
&c.  to  the  regimen  that  hasbecn  found  necessary  in  lea. 
gravdly,  or  cold  clayey  soils,  is  certainly  wrong:  a 
yet  such  is  the  dragooning,  equalizing,  or  levelUn 
principles  of  the  New  System,  that  all  soils,  hower 
diflferent  from  each  other,  are  viewed  from  nearly  t 
same  point,  in  no  very  different  lights.  The  tfa 
tracts  just  named  arc  alike  in  soili  and  nearlj  so 

clin 
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.dHoiature)  a  rich  loam,  rather  strong,  on  limestone ; 
mtA  productive  of  the  finest  n:\tuf &l  grasses  in  abun- 
dance/" 

^*  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  a  friend^  that  a 
large  old  pasture  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  from  the 
year  1801  to  1804,  both  inclusive,  produced  four 
.crops  of  wheat  J  without  any  manure  with  the  first 
two  crops,  only  the  ashes  of  the  stubble  with  the  third 
,erop,  and  only  lime  with  the  fourth  crop ;  and  that 
(he  four  crops  averaged  S5  bushels  per  acre  per  year. 
Thk  field  differed  in  nothing  materially  from  all  the 
fields  aroond  it  for  ten  miles  east,  so  much  west,  and 
foar  miles  north  and  south ;  but  in  having  lain  in 
|NUture  for  a  i)eriod  beyond  the  memory  of  man ; 
mown  every  second  year,  and  the  hay  always  foddered 
oo  the  ground  in  winter. 

*   M  That  I  record,  or  even  notice,  such  villanous 
cropping  with  approbation,  no  man  can  possibly  sup* 
pose;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  a  great  pity  that  such 
a  piece  should  ever  be  broken  up  at  all.     Nothing 
more  is  here  intended,  than  to  suggest  an  idea— that 
Qo  system  can  with  propriety  apply  nearly  alike  to  all 
soils;  that  some  soils  may,  without  injury  to  them, 
admit  of  two  corn  crops  successively  (but  I  hope  that 
mo  farther  concessions  will  be  rcq^tiired),  that  the  ut« 
viost  may  be  made  of  rich  soils,  so  far  as  not  to  im- 
poverish them  otherwise  than  transiently-— that  it  rc« 
Plains  to  be  known  from  proper  experiments,   what 
9oib  will  admit  of  such  a  bold  system  as  cannot  be  ge* 
srally  acted  upon ;  and  that  sue*-  experiments  have 
yet,  seemingly,  been  made;  and  that  until  such 
Eperiments  and  their   results  appear,  we  ought  to 
being  positive  on  many  points,  that  arc  now  very 
9Eiuich  insisted  upon  by  those  who  possess  that  *^  little 
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knowledge  J**  vhich  ^^  is  a  dangerous  tking,*^    Tfli . 
bear  too  bard  upon  the  powers  of  a  8oily  is  not  iiioi0>. 

improper,  than  to  restrict  its  energies  when  they  m 
strictly  within  its  natural  bounds.'' 

^^  The  Old  Sjfstem  was  well  adapted  to  the  ages 
wherein  it  originiUed,  and  through  which  it  passed  fior 
a  long  |HTiod,  when  we  advert  to  the  population  and 
circumstances  of  those  ages*    The  Old  Sjsteni  is  hen 
meant  on  its  avowedly  best  principles;  for  regular 
and  not  bad  principles  it  had.  The  old  huslmndry  had 
in  view  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  natnnl 
grasses ;  and  to  secure  their  reproduction  in  the  great* 
est  quantities  possible^  and  as  speedily  as   possibki 
after  the  few  crops  of  corn  that  were  then  taken  in  a 
short  course  of  tillage:  hence  i(8  following  maxims f 
1.  Lime  on  tlic  sward  in  May,  in  preference  to  a  sum* 
iner-fallow,  or  lime  and  earth  compost  on  the  sward; 
in  the  limestone  tract,  either  200  bushels  of  lime  alone, 
or  180  bushels  with  20  cart-loads  of  earth  to  an  acre : 
sow  on  one  ploughing  in  October  \  2.  Manure  for  bar- 
ley, with  25  to  30  cart-loads  of  dung  per  acre ;  3.  Oats 
without  any  manure ;  4.  Marl-dress  (under  this  term  was 
included  every  si)ecics  of  fossile  manure)  with  25  or 
30  loads  per  acre  for  wheat ;  5.  Dung  for  barleys 
6.  Oats  without  an^  manure,  and  lay  down  in  natural 
grass  for  ns  many  years  as  crops.     Keep  the  new  grass 
in  fog  from  harvest  till  March,  then  feed  with  sheep 
for  one  year  at  least  \  then  sward-dress  for  alternate 
bay  and  pasture. 

^'  Hcnceappear  4he  maxims  of  the  system  :  l.Wheat 
to  be  always  on  lime  or  marl  %  2.  Barley  to  be  always 
on  dung;  3.  Oats  should  never  be  manured,  lest  they 
should  be  too  rank,  or  become  all  straw  with  a  m^agie 
grain;  4.  There  should  always  be  an  alternation  of  ma« 

nures; 
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fivfes; — !•  Manures  of  combust  ion,  -lime,  ashes,  &c. ; 
8*  Manures  from  putrefaction,  as  dung  of  all  sorts ; 
3»  Fossilc  manures,  marl,  loam,  clay,  sand,  &c.  ^  thus 
lepairiug  the  wastes  in  regular  rotation  of  the  several 
earths,  calcareous,  carbonaceous,  siliceous,  argilla* 
ceoQS,  &c.  These  technical  terms,  it  is  true,  were 
not  then  known ;  but  the  facts  were  become  well  known 
from  the  exporicnce  of  ages.  Instead  of  sward-dress* 
ing  for  wheat,  Wclsli  fallow  was  sometimes  adopted^ 
M  circumstances  required.*' 

*^  The  great  influx  of  population,  occasioned  bjr 
opening,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  the  collieries 
und  mines  of  the  district,  raised  a  much  greater  de» 
mand  for  corn  than  theretofore.  Unfortunately  for 
Wales,  means  of  raising  an  adequate  supply  of  corn 
fur  this  increased  demand,  by  extending  the  Old  Sys* 
tern  upon  its  best  and  adopted  principles  of  tillage^ 
%rere  not  resorted  to:  but  on  the  contrary,  a  very  bar- 
barous an  J  ruinous  system  succeeded,  that  of  taking 
very  niniierous  crops  of  corn  in  succession,  without  the 
ftdcquatt*  supplies  of  manure.  Lime  was  found  to 
force  the  ground  ;  and,  in  s(ime  limestotle  tracts,  was 
Upplied  in  that  abundance  which  still  continues.  It 
ivas  considered  as  a  fertilizer  far  beyond  what  it  is  in 
reality  ;  and  not  as  a  stimulant  that  would  ultimately 
exhaust  the  land  of  all  its  vegetative  powers.  It  is 
this  abuse,  this  violation  of  all  system  and  principle, 
which  too  generally  every  where  pievails,  that  of 
leasing  the  lands  with  corn  crops,  till  they  no  longer 
letam  the  seed ;  no  longer  yield  any  thing  but  weeds  ; 
H  b  this,  I  say,  that  modem  writers  expose  to  public 
piew  with  exultation,  and  say,  *  this  is  the  Old  Sys- 
fem  of  Husbandry !'  '* 

^^  It  is  not  here  intended  to  depieciate  the  New  Sys« 

tcm  ; 
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teiu  ;  it  has  founded  a  nio&t  beneficial  era  in  ihe  Lit* 
tory  of  Agriculture}  it  doubles  and  trebles  thepro- 
dua')  athi  couseqiiently  \\\c  value,  of  meagre  aofls; 
but  it  cciiriinlv  reqnircs  more  modification*  as  I  hafe 
befon^  I'iiiled,  to  adapt  it  to  the  cltniatare  and  tbena- 
tu rally  glassy  soils  of  Wales,  as  ivell  as  the  Westol 
£ngiaiKl,  where  it  Mill  be  found  def^tive^  as  it  is  ia 
many  of  its  practices  ai|d  principles ;  and  sach  de^ 
&i:(s  are  the  occasions  that  some  reject  it  totally  i  that 
others,  iivho  tried  it  for  many  years^,  ivith  a  piepoises* 
siou  highly  in  its  favour,  found  themselves  at  length 
obliged  \.o  relinquish  it  in  many  instances^  and  ix^  re* 
cur  to  the  old  practice  of  the  country.*' 
.  *^  It  is,  moreover,  a  matter  of  fact,  that  failures  are 
more  common  among  the  practitioners  of  the  New 
System;  and  the  most  certain  and  general  success 
Among  the  farmers  of  the  Old  School.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Old^ 
and  against  the  New;  it  only  proves  that  one  system 
is  more  thoroughly  understood  than  the  other;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common  proverbial  observations, 
that  a  man^ts  more  money  by  a  trade  that  he  fcnows^ 
than  by  another,  in  itself  better,  that  he  does  not 
know.  The  principles  of  the  Old  System  have  been  for 
ages  so  established,  that  all  know  them  j  they  have 
been  transmitted  traditionally  from  father  to  son ;  all 
have  been  brought  up  in  them  ;  but  to  most,  the  New 
System  is  an  unknown  region,  that  requires  time  and 
travel  to  become  acquainted  with  all  its  parts,  and  few 
have  perseverance  enough  to  explore  such  regions." 

^^  After  all,  as  an  imbecile  advocate  of  the  Old  Sys- 
tem upon  its  best  principles,  I  am  willing  tpcoroe  to 
a  con)  promise  with  the  advocates  of  the  New  $  so  that 
jiossibly  between  both,  we  may  form  the  best  system  of 

any. 
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Mji  for  the  cltmatoTe  of  Wales.  I  would  propose 
BIX  or  eight  crops,  three  or  four  white,  and  the  same 
number  green,  in  regular  allemations,  and  lay  down 
in  grass  for  as  many  years  as  crops,  or  for  six  or  se^ 
"ven  years  after  eight  crops.  But  the  period  required 
for  new  leys  to  recover  the  properties  of  ancient  pas* 
lures,  has  rather  been  conjectured  than  ascertained. 
We  might  imagine  that  it  would  be  proper,  after  this 
liad  been  attained,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of 
old  pastures,  and  not  destroy  them  as  soon  as  ob« 
tained.  Whence  an  idea  occurs,  that  five  white  crops 
and  five  green  crops,  in  regular  alternation,  or  ten  in 
the  whole,  should  be  taken,  and  lay  down  for  as  many 
jrears  as  crops. 

^'  It  would  perhaps  be  premature,  as  a  proper 
course  of  experiments  may  not  have  been  tried,  to 
point  out  the  particular  modification;  but  (o  adopt  in 
jNirt  the  cultivated  grasses  and  alternations  of  the  sys- 
tem of  peri)ctual  tillage,  and  to  retain  some  things 
of  the  Old  System  of  alternate  tillage  and  pasture, 
'  which  would  constitute  probably  an  essential  part  of 
such  modification. 

.**  In  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  in  philosophy, 
politics,  religion,  &c.,  mankind  run  into  extremes, 
one  into  this,  tlie  other  into  the  reverse.  Few  under- 
standings are  capable  of  exploring  the  vast  interme- 
diate space  bctv^een,  wherein  only  truth  and  sound^ 
ness  of  principle  are  to  be  found.  But  to  become 
prepared  to  form  that  mmlification  of  the  agricultural 
system,  that  may  be  found  best  adapted  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  Wales,  I  would  propose  to  collect  all 
that  can  any  where  be  found  and  known  of  the  best 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Old  System,  and  to 

exhibit 
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eshibit  their  reasons,  to  scrutinize  the  weight  of  sodi 
reasons,  with  respect  to  what  may  be   opposed  to 
tbem  in  tlie  New  System,  and  thus  form  a  selectioa 
and  adaption  of  what  may  be  found  and  conceifcd 
to  be  best  calculated  for  the  purpose,  to  form  such 
a  system  as  may  be  deemed  effective*    Having  done 
this,  subject  it  to  proper  experiments.    Agricultuial 
Societies  might  give  premiums  for  the  various  ex« 
periments;  thus  in  one  year,   on  various  farms,  as- 
great  a  number  of  experiments  might  he  tried,  as  tb^ 
Society  might  be  able  to  afibrd  of  premiums." — J.  f^» 

Before  we  received  the  above  sketch,  we  were  apprc-* 
heusive  that  our  friend  J.  P.  was  so  much  attachg*^^ 
to  the  Old  System,  as  exclude  the  New  entirely 
his  calendar.    Now  wc  arc  glad  to  find  he  is  no  bigoC 
sounding  a  parley,  willing  to  come  to  terms  of  con»^ 
promise,  and  to  form  between  both  a  third  system 
mixed  husbandry,  which,  as  he  himself  observes,  ma 
eventually  be  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  th 
grassy  soils  of  humid  cli matures. 

It  seems  clear,  that  the  Old  System  was  not  well  cal 
culated  to  answer  the  demands  of  an  increased  popula 
tion,  because  it  could  not  command  within  itself  tha 
increase  of  manure,  which  a  greatly  extended  tillage 
upon  the  same  principles,  would  have  required.    Th 
green  crops  of  the  New  System,  had  it  in  part  bee 
then  adopted,  would  have  supplied  that  increase  o 
manure,  which  from  straw  crops,  and  especially  when 
hay  was  foddered  out  in  thefit^kis  where  it  grew,  during 
winter,  was  utterly  unattainable.     On  the  other  band, 
a  periodical  return  of  tillage  land  into  grass,  is  a  prin— - 
ciple  of  the  Old  System  which  sliould  not  be  given  u 
in  the  compromise,  especially  upon  the  Wcst-Wali 

soils 
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ioib,  "which  naturally  ran  into  a  thick  award,  in 
which  thej  are  rerj  different  from  the  meagre  aoilf 
of  drier  coantries,  which,  as  soon  as  cloTer  dtsap* 
Iwars,  will  have  nothing  kft  to  cover  their  nakedness^ 
and  consequently  require  a  constant  recurrence  to  til- 
lage, except  the  cultivated  grasses  be  of  the  perennial 
kind. 


SECT.  IV. CROPS  COMMONLT  CULTIVATED  ; 

THEIR  SEED,  CULTURE,  PRODUCE^  &C. 

The  crops  roost  commonly  cultivated,  are  those  of 
wkeai^  barlej/^  and  oats.  Their  seed,  culture,  and  pro- 
duce, &c.  have  been  somewhat  fully  detailed  already, 
in  the  preceding  Section  on  the  Courses  of  Crops  :  we 
may,  however,  recur  to  the  same  topics,  in  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  Board ; 
and  go  over  each  s[)ecies  of  crops,  arranging  fhem  in 
SQCCCssion,  either  according  to  the  extent  of  their  cul- 
tivation, or  in  the  order  of  their  presumed  superior 
usefulness  to  the  grower  and  to  the  consumer. 

I.  WHEAT. 

]•  Preparation^,  Tillage^  Manure, — ^I'he  beds  com- 
monly allotted  to  this  chief  of  British  grains,  are  fa/- 
fows  of  the  several  descriptions  already  enumerated; 
teys  of  clover  and  common  pasture  ;  brushes  of  pease, 
tad  in  a  few  instances  of  beans,  with  occasionally,  and 
perhaps  too  frequently,  potatoe  and  turnip  grounds. 
X^he  bods  themselves  bespeak  their  res|)ective  tilths. 
The  manures,  in  kind  and  quantity,  deixnd  upon  the 
plcmty  or  scarcity  of  the  several  articles  which  consti- 
tute the  catalogue  of  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  fertility 

ftr  comparative  sterility  of  the  soil. 

In 
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In  (he  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  and  on  some  of  tlie-bttf 
soils  elseMhcre,  crops  of  wheat  have  been  obtained 
from  old  pastures,  &c.  without  any  manure  whaievefi 
save  what  naturally  falls  upon  the  field;  and  where 
the  first  crop  has  been  procured  from  a  full  limed  sum* 
mer-fallow,  followed  by  barley  and  clover,  the  next  or 
second  crop  of  wheat  is  frequently  raised  withoatanj 
additional  manure ;  the  efl!ect  of  the  heavy  liming  be« 
ing  supposed  still  to  operate.     Lime  also  is  the  gene* 
ral  manure  for  wheat  in  the  new  husbandry',  being  be* 
stowed  on  the  clover  ley,  &c.  in  otder  to  reserve  the 
dung  for  green^  cropsr    But  by  far  the  greater  number, 
in  most  parts  of  the  district,  will  not  venturejime  alone 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  without  dung,  wbeiher  upon  fallow 
or  ley;  and  where  convenient,  on  the  western  coasts, 
the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  sea-sand  and  tang,  are  also 
added  ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  ashes  and  marl.     The 
aftermath  or  second  crop  of  clover,  permitted  to  grow 
till  in  blossom,  then  rolled,  a  sprinkling  of  lime  added,* 
and  ploughed  in,  is  considered  in  the  Vale  of  Towy, 
Gowcr,  and  other  places,  ns   a  sufficient  preparation 
for  a  crop  of  wheat. 

"  Nothing  pays  bitter  than  a  good  growth  of  clover 
ploughed  in  for  wheat;  especially  if  half  dressi'd  with' 
lime,  it  will  then  yield  a  crop  of  wheat  superior  to  that 
from  a  summer*fanow,  with  larger  ear  and  grain."— 
£.  Morgan^  Esq.  Coal  Tract. 

* 

S?.  Sorts. — The  earliesf  notice  of  Varieties  of  wheat 
in  tliis  district,  that  we  observed,  is  that  of  the  Lord 
of  Kenimaos,  in  his  hi&tory  of  Pembrokeshire,  about  the 
conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says,  *' This 
countrry  halh  of  winter  wheat  onely  two  sortes,  that  is, 
henihd  and  nottcd  wheat;  as  the  hu&bandes  terme  them ; 

the 
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llac;  first  having  a  bcarde  along  the  care,  the  other  hav- 
in^noncy  but  is  baldc  and  sinothc.  This  notted  wheat 
is  accnmpted  the  best  and  finest  of  both,  and  is  most 
uscnl  in  the  hundreds  of  Cahtle  Martin,  Nnrbrrlh,  and 
p«»  m\\y  in  Rowsf.  There  is  a  ihird  kinde  of  wheat,  not 
w«r1i  knowne  in  otlier  couiilrejs,  which  is  called /lo/y 
w^^frtt^  or  Komrr  \\  heat ;  this  is  used  in  the  Welsho 
pzi.rtcs  of  (Ills  sheere,  as  alsoe  in  Cardigansheere;  and  is 
>«>%vcd  in  ihe  hitler  endc  uf  iMarch  and  beginning  of 
Ai^ril;  and  is  a  dainlie  graiiie  like  the  barlie,  and  can* 
»ol  endure  to  be  pinched  wilh  colde.  It  is  a  very  pro- 
filAble  graine,  and  yealdelh  more  increase  than  the  win- 
der wheat,  and  beareth  a  greate  care  and  stalkc.  The 
^rounde  that  this  graine  must  have  must  be  well  dunged 
And  handled,  or  else  it  will  not  prosper.  The  only 
discommoditic  of  thiscorne  is,  it  is  long  a  ripening; 
■o  that  if  the  harvest  be  not  very  timely,  and  the  wea» 
^fcer  warme,  it  will  hardlic  be  saved.  The  bread  of 
lliiH  wheat  is  saide  to  be  somewhat  more  browne  in  co« 
'our  than  the  winter  wheat;  but  in  all  other  thingcs 
^Ualeth  the  best  sorte  ;  and  I  have  verie  faire  and  white 
^^nchet  made  of  this  kinde  of  wheat,  soe  as  no  diflfer- 
^^ce  was  to  be  found  betwcene  it  and  the  best  winter 
^hf^at.  This  kinde  of  wheat  is  alsoe  sowed  in  folde- 
**^*^il,  awl  thriveth  tluTein  verie  well  with  once  plowe- 

« 

^^R,  and  soweing  it  in  the  greate  swarthe." 

llow  far  these  thn.'c  kinds  resemble  any  of  the  seve* 
Yu\  species  of  wheat  now  cultivated  in  Pembrokeshire, 
or  any  other  part  of  South  M'ales,  may  appear  from 
^     the  following  list. 

J.  Red  Wheats  called  in  most  places  Red  Lammas, 

from  its  presumed  earlincss  in  ri^iening  the  beginning 

^August,  is  the  most  commonly  cultivated  of  any,  ia 

I   WALES.]  cc  every 
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every  part  of  the  district,  excepting  the  Vale  of  GItt« 
morgan* 

2.   White  Wheats  called  for  the  above  reason,  White 
Lammas,  is  to  be  met  ^itli  occasionally  in  every  part 
of  the  district ;  but  in  nunc  so  universally  common  as  in 
the  extensive  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  where  it  is  groirn  (o 
an  exceeding  great  amount.   Farmers  from  other  coun- 
tjries,  coming  to  reside  in  this  Vale,  and  either  from 
prepossession  or  experience,  persuaded  of  thcsuprri* 
ority  of  the  red  M^hcat,  introduced  it  upon  their  famis; 
but  they  soon  found  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  it  in 
the  liome-markcfs;  as  no  one  would  buy  red  wheat  M 
long  as  the  \vhite  was  to  be  bad  at  the  same  price. 
This  predilection  in  the  choice  of  a  whole  country  soon 
forced  the  red  wheat  growers,  to  phange  the  species  is 
compliance  with  the  public  taste.     This  at  first  might 
tempt  us  to  suppose  that  white  Lammas  is  really  supe- 
rior to  the  red.     Among  farmers  in  every  otiicr  part  of 
the  district,  the  opinion  is  pretty  general,  that  red  Lam* 
mas  is  hardier  than  the  white  in  exposed  situations,  on 
severe  winters  or  springs;  that  the  crops  upon  an  av©' 
rage  are  more  proiluctivc;  that  tlie  sample  is  of  superior 
weight  at  the  mill:  farmers  also  agree  in  general  up^** 
a  subject  of  considerable  importaiK:e,  that  itis  less  su^ 
jcct  to  the  smut  thap  the  white.     These  arc  sufBcirO^ 
reasons,  if  well  founded,   for  its  being  more  generally 
sown  in  every  part,  as  before  mentioned,  than  any  other 
species.     Indeed  it  may  be  presumed,  that  white  Lam* 
mas,   and  some  other  varieties,  arc  sowed  by  several) 
more  out  of  a  desire  of  change^  than  any  conviction  o( 
their  being  superior  to  the  red.     The  preference  given 
to  the  white  in   the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  seems  to  ho 
almost  exclusively  on  the  ride  of  the  consumeisi  vxA 

not 
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not  lite  growcrt;  and  llicir  rcsprclire  inlerests  in  itijs 
|iarticiil:ir  iippcur  to  be  at  variance.  Tliie  iiiny  be  ao 
' counted  for,  hy  Ilicgciicnd  Hire  of  tlie  prasantry.  Most 
cuimlrifs  liave  some  |M'ctiliiirily  in  ihcirdiK,  in  nhich 
'they  diflcr  from  ntlicre.  Tiii:  WeUli,  iincofltaminatcd 
[by  foreign  praclircs  or  cnnlumti,  arc  generally  Brami- 
frital  in  lii<ir  diet.  IJrrad,  milk,  ctiw-w;,  buller,  and 
[Vrgctnbles,  form  Hi <!  iikiJut  part  of  tlieir  bill  of  fare. 
Kvcii  in  IIk'  nianiiriictnre  uf  bread,  connlicii  dilTemidely. 
The  mounlaimwrs  bitve  gn.Kl  n-«s<inK  fur  itrffeniiig  thn 
ciiltiirulion  nf  uats,  as  well  a«  thu  biead  made  of  that 
^aiii.     Sucb   ill  ibe  force  uf  linbil,  tliat  (lie  prasantry 

iof  tlic  bnrley  tracts  preirr  breiid  made  of  it,  to  otIier|i 
thai  are  c(in)>iilercd  &up>.-rior  in  flavour  by  those  wbb 
jgdge  of  oilier  ]K-risui]b'  pidalcsby  Ihdrowii.  In  IhcVals 
oTGUmorgiin,  Iliere  is  viry  tillle  bread  consiimrd  but 
"wlint  i»  made  from  pure  wheal,  excepting  in  seasons  of 
tcarcity,  &uch  nsthoscoflbe years  ISOOnnd  Itill,  wlicii 
Ibc  tquurc  eared  biirlcy  grown  in  the  western  couiilica  is 
imporlcil  and  boui;bt  by  (he  poorer  peuiianlry.  incoio- 
inoii  years  llic  while  Lainmafi  wheal  ig  ground  dowtif 
M  Ihe  millers  ti>rm  it;  and  llie  three  parts  of  (he  grain, 
tlic  oilier  coal,  the  inner  coa(,  am)  the  meal  offuriiin, 
all  three  indiKcriminnlcly  enter  into  (he  compueition  of 
common  family  bri-ud.  Tliib  accaimts  for  the  general 
ptrlervncc  given  by  the  buEk  of  cousumers  lo  the  whita 
Lntnmng:  brrud  made  by  n  similar  process  from  the  red 
Lammas  could  iioi  be  at  beet  so  grateful  to  the  eye,  an 
organ  uf  greut  influence  in  biasing  the  mind.  There 
is  a  commendable  economy  in  tliis  mode  of  grinding 
'  dovn  gotid  wheat  for  common  fnmily  bread,  especially 
'  in  year*  of  scarcity:  but  nostigma  can  be  attached  toil 
'  U  nny  lime.  It  is  well  known,  and  some  intelligent 
^  sadVxpciuncnlol  psmpblets  were  publislied  od  the  sub. 
c  c  2  jcct 
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J€ct  during  tlie  dearth  of  1800,  that  the  inner  coat  siluat^ 
behveen  the  bran  and  the  fine  meal,  contains  by  far 
the  greatest  quantity  of  vegetable  gluten,  and  conse-' 
quently  the  greatest  share  of  nutritious  aliment;  vrhich 
never  enters,  saving  in  a  small  degree,  into  the  fine 
bread  made  from  the  separated  farina  of  the  bolting 
milk. 

3.  Some  new  varieties  of  wheat  are  now  and  then  in- 
troduced by  experinientalisfs;  generally  with  a  vie\Tof 
changing  seed  ;  but  after  the  first  year,  when  a  com- 
fortable bed  is  commonly  provided  for  the  strnngeri  tbey 
are  not  found  superior,  if  equal,  to  the  two  foregoing 
species  of  Lammas.  The  new  varieties  are  generally 
puflPcd  up  with  an  additional  cognomen  from  the  names 
of  the  places  they  arc  supposed  to  be  introduced 
from. 

4.  Mixed  Wheat.     Such  farmers  as  do  not  thinic 
Wie  periodical  change  of  seed  necessary,  have  coramonly 
in  their  fields  n  mixture  of  several  varieties  of  whc^^* 
two  or  three  varieties  of  smooth-eared,  and  as  many  ^ 
bearded  wheat;  and  of  both  various  shades  of  yellow  i*''» 
brown,  and  A\lnte;  in  the  colours  of  the  cars,  grain,  S^^* 
One  variety,  bearded,    white  eared,    with    yellow*^*'* 
brown  grain,  resenibles  the  modern   bearded  sp^**^** 
wheat;  and  diflers  from  it  mostly  in  being  able  Xo  t>^^ 
the  winter,  and  in  ripening  regularly  with  its  autut^^*^* 
sown  comrades. 

It  would  seem  io  be  worth  the  farmer's  trouble,  ^^ 
little  expense,  to  get  rid  of  these  mixed  CTO\isi  tho^^, 
they  apparently  grow  and  ripen  together,  yet  they  ^^^* 
ginated  from  diflerent  stocks,  and  from  different  so^-^* 
and  perhaps  in  the  season  of  flowering,  may  assist 
degenerating  each  other  still  more:  and,  moreover,  i^^\ 
can  never  produce  samples  equally  marketable  ^^ 
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thoce  of  pure  red  ornhile  Lammas  in  their  separate 
atAtci  nor  produce  so  mucli  rnenl  from  (be  grain,  wetgUt 
for  weight. 

5.  Spring  JVlieal.  This  waxnt  its  6nt  annunciation 
br&ndud  willi  being  only  ibc  **  puff  uf  a  qiiack."  It  is 
now,  however,  provci)  lo  answer  its  peculiurity  of  rtpcn* 
ing  betimes,  when  sown  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  M:iy; 
which  uo  olher  known  wheat  wilt  do.  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  h;is  disconliniied  the  cutlivation  of  the 
MlDOtli-cared ,  and  Hubslitutcd  in  its  stead  the  bearded 
kind,  which  he  flnds  hardier  in  uiitnward  springs. 

In  (he  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the  white  Lammas  U  fre- 
qnrntly  sowed  after  tuniips  in  .M.-irch,and  succeeds  welt. 
Mr.  M.  Spencer  of  St.  Athan,  in  1810,  had  autumn- 
Mirii  while  Lammas,  and  the  real  spring  wheal  in  the 
lamc  field  ;  the  former  became  mildewed,  the  latlei 
cscapcil,  and  was  an  excellent  crop.  Tlic  rcnn  or  far- 
row which  divided  the  autumn  and  spring-sown  crops, 
(Itvided  nlso  to  a  liair's  brcadtli  the  healthy  from  ttie 
diieased. 

Tim  seems  (o  confirm  the  opinion,  that  mildeto  is 

owing  to  sudden  transitions  in  tlie  air  from  heat  to  cold, 

during  the  delicate  crisis  of  tiin  wheat  being  in  blossom, 

or  thereabouts.     (Sec  North  Wales,  p.  188.)     Could 

the  aalumn.sonn  wheat  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  allectcd 

l>y  lOch  transilioiis  of  the  nealher,  whilst  (he  spring- 

aBown    wheat  was  not,  by  coming  a  forlnigbl   or  more 

3ater  into  blossom? — Or  could  the  spring  ploughing  and 

ViUlge  have  disturbed  the  growth,  or  rather  the  embryo 

^Cau&e,  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  parasitical  plants,  which 

not  tlic  case   ivilh  (he   aulutnn-sown  wheat  f     If 

htt  latter  can   be  thought  a    preventive  of  mildcir; 

Honld  not  spiing  harrowing,  and  afterwards  rolling  the 

L«tumn-sowo   plants,   be  of  essenthil   serviced  whic^ 
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ii  a  practice  bereaffer  to  be  noticed,  ddiIgi  "  Culture 
Khilst  growing."  But  an  objcctioo  may  be  urged 
against  (he  latter  liypolhesis,  (Ii.it  the  parasitical  plants, 
ifsiicli  tlicrc  be,  have  an  inslanlnneous  origin  common 
to  llic  lril>o  of  Jungly  during  a  wnrni  and  moist  June, 
or  July. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Siienccr :  lie  was  so  well  satu* 
fii'J  Willi  his  spring  wheat  of  ISIO,  that  in  ISII  lie 
sowed  15  acres  with  It,  after  turnips. 

The  writer  of  this  article  sowed  his  first  year's  spring 
wheat  about  the  middle  of  March;  and  a  few  nights 
frost  the  latter  cud  of  April,  snapped  ulF  about  balftbe 
plants  in  the  exposed  part  of  (he  HuIJ.  The  ridga 
next  the  fences,  screened  from  the  north  and  east,  bore 
an  excellent  full  crop.  The  plants  on  the  cxpokci)  part 
recovered  considerably,  by  tillering,  &c.  so  (hut  iniwroe 
instances  there  were  six  stalks  upon  the  same  rout.  The 
produce  nl  harvest  gave  nine  returns*.  This  was  upon 
Tule  land,  Hie  hoil  a  gravelly  loam.  Part  of  this  crop 
was  sowed  the  following  spring  (April  Itith)  upon  hi1l| 
land,  of  a  hazel  mould  soil.  Tlic  crop,  from  thicLn 
sowing,  &c.,  trebled  (he  former  one  in  istraw;  but  the 
produce  of  grain  became  raluced  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  bushels  to  nine.  The  third  year  it  wa^  tried  upon 
a  still  poorer  soil,  a  hungry  clay;  the  produce  of  courM 
still  smaller,  and  was,  moreover,  for  the  firt.!  time 
smutty +.     The  three  crops  hereafter  turnips;  the  ttto 


*  A  neighbour, ihcroUowingjeariiDCCtciletl  belicn  li«  but  48  ttuUi 
ftom  four,  MWD  in  March,  on   (criiy  loil,  tiddaud,  tviib  b  «adwr> 

t  Id  laia,  nual  of  th«  tprJDg  ivlieat  cropi  ID  ttieurarntigfibantMsd 
wen  imulled,  nmrt  or  Wts.  Fannen  acinbuic  ii  lu  wxiit  uf  picUnjIlb 
Mc^  which  in  (uiur«  ihvy  mttod  lo  di.     May  and  June   Dli,  mo* 


m 
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''lillta  bad  been  miinnredfur  turnips  with  lime  and  dang, 
tlie  former  wilb  dung  only;  and  all  thrw  Imd  olorct 
<  and  other  setxis  sown  nt  lliu  snme  Lime,  lo  be  liild  down  ; 
llic  gnuK's  eacb  limu  excellent,  even  upon  the  poorer 
'  toils. 

From  ihese  and  oilier  observations  elsewhere,  spring 
-wheat  seems  well  adapted  to  succeed  turnips,  to  be 
l<«owcd  from  tlic  miiidli.- of  April  to  the  first  wnek  in 
■  iiiiy,  according  lo  circumstances,  upon  soda  not  below 
j-ncdiocrilj'.  It  idso  seems  superior  to  any  other  crop 
|(^  promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  clover,  &c.  sown 
^witb  it:  hot  upon  thu  inferior  soils,  even  afler  a  ma- 
niured  tnraip  crup,  oats  must  l>c  much  more  profilable. 
hOirtng  toils  Iteiiig  (rieci  onpoorsoil^,  not  well  manured, 

bpcrhiips  other  causes,  it  ia,  however,  getting  out  of 
lit.  Valuers  of  crops,  tithes,  Sec.  do  not,  upon  an 
^aremgc,  set  a  higher  price  upon  it,  per  acre,  than  a 
I  middling  crop  of  oals.  Its  stnivr  is  the  poorest  of  any 
\that  is  grown,  not  excepting  even  barley  straw.  Wc 
lliowever  observed  in  one  bearded  crop,  ju^t  before  liiir- 
Ivettf  a, few  stems  here  and  there  of  a  most  beautiful 
Iwbcat,  in  straw,  car,  and  grain :  the  ear  white  and 
umoolh;  the  straw  had  a  pearly  gloss;  the  grain  of  the 
k£rst  sarnph',  and  of  a  colour  between  the  red  and  white 
iLaramns.  SVc  would  be  obliged  by  information  where 
^  spring  wheat  of  this  description  is  lo  be  had. 

Our  prisenl  spring  wheat  resembles  the  holj/  or  sum- 
met  whvat  mentioned  by  the  ancient  llistoriim  of  Pem- 
brokesbirr,  in  being  "a  dainlic  graine,  that  cannot 
lo  be  pinched  with  coldc";"  but  is  very 
different 


new  occurred  to  ui,  of  the  delicacy  of  ipring  whew ; 
K  Of  ill  ibaiiji  w  tuiitl  the  *-iaW-    ll  being  <uttaiDanF  wWi 
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different  from  it  as  to  (he length  of  itscontinUBQeiatlie 
ground.    The  holy  wheat y  though  sown  inMaiebcr 
beginning  of  April,  did  not  ripen  till  late  in  thelianat 
season ;  whereas  the  present  spring  wlieat,  though  sown 
the  1st  of  May,  will  ripen  wilhin  about  nine  daji  of 
barley  sown  the  same  day  in  the  same  field ;  at  leutit 
has  done  so  in  one  instance  under  observatioQi  ipso 
baael  mould  upland  situation,  upon  turnip  ground  vcU 
manured. 

The  "  holy  wheal*^^  is  said  to  have  been  given  npin 
Pembrokeshire  pretty  long  ago,  owing  to  its  ripeni^ 
so  late;  but  the  ^^  nolUdnnd  bended^'  kinds  of  thewse 
author  may  still  be  traced  in  the  grain  called  ^^gwemih 
y  wlad^^  (Ihe  country  wheat)  in  the  uplands.   ThciwN 
ted  seems   to  be  a  dcgcncratod  red  Lammas,  and  the 
bended  a  degenerated   cone-wheat;  f(»r  the  most  p»rt 
sown  singly,  though  somclinics  mixed.  However,  many 
farmers  in  (he  western  and  northern  parts  of  lhccoun(y» 
procure  the  best  samples  of  modern  red  Lammas  anci 
cone-wheat  for  seed:  and  in  the  hundreds  of  Casu^ 
Martin,  Narberth,  and  Rowse,   the  farmers  can  boft* 
wheat  of  superior  quality;  especially  on  thestroi^ 
soils  of  the  red-rab  and  limestone  of  Castle  Ma^*^***' 
where  good  samples  of  red  Lammas   baveadegrc^ 
transparency  seldom  equalled. 


some  to  sow  cone-wheat  in  the  headlands,  to  cheat  the  sparrows;  a  f^^"^*^ 
for  want  of  C(>nc- wheat,  sowed  the  sides  and  headlands  round  ^         . 
field,  in  the  autumn  of  ISII,  with  spring  wheat;  and,  whether  ^^'^^ 
to  the  shchcr  of  fences,  or  other  cause,  it  stood  the  winter;  and  w:** 
▼esicd,  thrashed,  and  sent  to  marker,  during  the  unexampled  dearth* 
fore  the  red  I  ar.imas  In  the  same  field  was  ncarl)'  ripe. 

•  Gtvenitb  hndlrnid,  by  the  Welsh  ;  literally,  blessed  ti heat.  The  *^**\\j 
eared  barley  Ii;is  aUo  been  called,  in  the  west  of  Pemlirokesbire^  i>^^ 
hcrJi^aiJ^  b^eised  f»arley;  terms  apparently  of  Monkish  origin. 

5.  Steep  t'^^' 
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8.  Steeping — isasubject,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the 
nore  it  scctns  to  be  involved  i';  intricacy  and  litigation ; 
Ihougli  a  practice  of  at  h^ast  two  thonsand  jears  fitand* 
ing.     Virgil  iiad  seen  many  fiirmors  dress  the  seed  with 
&  preparation  of  nitre  and  a  black  oleaginous  liquid 
[perhaps  the  juice  of  the  dunghill)  in  order  that  (he 
produce  might  better  fill  the  ears  or  pods;  and,  by  in- 
irigoratiiig  the  vegetating  principle,  decay  and  disease 
night  be  preventtHi.     The   practice   may  have   been 
Lnnsported  into  Britain  with  the  lloman  husbandry, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Cxsars.    It  may  afterwards  have 
been  discontinued,  with  many  other  practices,  whether 
ueful    or  not,    from    the  irruption   of  the   northern 
hordes,  until  the  restoration  of  literature  after  the  inven- 
tioa  of  printing;  when  the  Italian  writers  on  agriculture 
became  more  generally  known.  Steeping  was,  however, 
dmost  universally  considered  as  beneficial  in  prevent- 
ing diseases  in  general,  without  enquiring  into  causes, 
or  discriminating  in  the  least  between  one  disease  and 
nnolber*    Duhamel  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  bad  vigour  of  mind  sufficient  to  see  and  to  expose 
tlie  inntility  of  the  practice,  as  far  as  it  was  considered 
at  invigorating  the  principle  of  vegetation,  in  all  its 
stages,  from  the  birth  of  the  infant  plant  to  its  complete 
anaturtty.     Hence  arose  a  sect  of  agricultural  sceptics, 
who  decried  steeping  in  general ;  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded so  fiir  as  to  browbeat  the  sn|>erstitious  part  of  it 
oat  of  countenance ;  namely,  that  it  acted  as  a  specific 
general,  and  was  equally  preventive  of  blight  or  mildew^ 
at  it  was  efficacious  against  smut*     This  whetted  the 
ridiculeof  the  witty,  and  caused  the  thinking  part  of 
farmers  to  reflect,  that  (according  to  Mr.  Wimpey)  '^  a 
man  may  as  well  chant  an  abracadabra  over  his  corn 
fields ;"  or  (according  to  Mr.  Lawrence)  that  he  "  mrty 

as 
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as  well  apply  to  Dr.  Solomon,  or  any  other  Doctor  ot 
equal  cclcbrily,  for  a  p9lion  (o  be  taken  at  Gui>i>nwder 
Treason,  in  orilvr  to  cure  liim  ofa  cold  wtiicti  may  pos- 
fiihly  nltack  him  titv  Midsummer  next  eiixiiiii^;  asaterp 
his  corn  in  aiiluiiin,  in  tlic  most  rulHirnttH]  noslruin, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  Ihf  futiire  crop  from  hlighl  or 
mildew."  We  hato  prMtinicti  to  siibsliliilc  MidtmnmtT 
for  Mr.  LawrciiccN  Mivhaclmasi  and  blight  or  inildftr 
for  Lis  stiiul ;  the  former  lu  maki:  the  siinilie  more  |)cr< 
fccf,  and  the  laller  for  reasons  iRTeurier  to  be  es- 
pial tied. 

4.  Dheufes  of  irheiit—Bligbl—MiUhze—Si'tut.— 
Blight  is  called  iit  &oine  parts  of  Wales  nutlldod  or 
mallder;  signifying  a  corniplt^  stale,  devoidiicu  of 
energy,  &c.,  and  is  sup|>ogcd  to  be  occasionetl  by  oet* 
tain  noxious  qualities  in  the  air.  Early  sowing  has  been 
rcconuneiided  as  a  preventive;  lliat  (he  corn  may  have 
attained  bclinies  a  blalc  of  mulurily,  so  ns  to  lie  able, 
by  its  organic  curistruclion,  to  withstand  (be  bligblini; 
agent.  This  might  be  of  service,  were  vre  cerUiin  nbal 
day  of  (he  month  the  blasting  cause  would  visit  our 
fields.  Instances  have  occurred,  and  one  has  been  ttO' 
ticed  in  a  former  phice,  of  Mnrch'sown  wheat  escaping 
the  mildew,  whilst  the  autumn-sown  nheat  in  (be  sane 
lictd  was  much  injured  liy  tl. 

The  editors  of  Dr.  It^-s's  New  Cyclopxdli  eonfiiw 
(heir  observations  on  blight,  almost  exclusively  to  lba( 
on  fruit  trees;  and  inform  us  at  the  I'lmelu^ioii  of  the 
article,  that  "  blight  in  corn  ia  called  tt/iuli"  wliich 
is  a  plain  indication  that  these  gi-nllemen  consider  bligbl 
and  ftaiut  as  synonimous  terms ;  wl-.ereas,  in  the  opinioD 
of  praclicai  farmers,  Ihry  are  maladies  very  ditfwul  ui 
_  Uieii  appearunceij  and  n>i>jr  be  so  in  their  caiiscs. 

Blighltd 
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Jilig/itcd  vihtat  in  leaf  is  generaliy  of  too  pale  s 
green;  nnil  the  enrs  and  sintw  turn  [iremuturL'ly}  and 
someuIialsuiUlciiljr,  of  a  piiUr  liue  than  IIium;  of  sound 
grain:  stinilftd  vihaxl,  on  llir  contrary,  lins  it§  Itavi.'s 
commonly  of  a  siTong  diit^y  green.  Owing  to  tlie 
computalive  liglitnrss  of  llic:  cars,  in  bolli  cn&eis,  the 
sliilksincnclislnnd  more  erect  liiaii  lliosti  of  sound  corn, 
especially  at  llic  npproucli  of  harvest :  but  smutted 
stnlks  are  gcncnlly  shorter  liiiin  tlic  bliglitcd;  being 
commonly  sliorler  l>y  llio  ears'  lengtli  at  least,  than  the 
sound  wlieat  uitli  wliicli  il  ib  intermixed:  and  exclu* 
tivcly  of  ercctncss  and  cmnpiinilive  sliorlncss  of  stem, 
it  may  easily  be  known  by  a  dillercnce  of  colour  in  the 
car.  When  Die  sound  cars,  in  approaching  maturity, 
isbumc  tbcir  rcspeclive  natural  colours,  tlie  smutty 
ears  continue  for  some  tiini;  of  a  dull  green,  somewhat 
variegated  with  a  bluci^h  dnib  colour,  and  then  turn 
of  a  pale  sickly  hue.  UUghtcd  crops  liavo  occn&ioo* 
ally  tillered  in  the  usual  way;  owing,  apparently,  to 
(Iteir  haviug  undergone  the  customary  progressions  of 
vegetation  until  they  were  checked  by  the  attack;  but 
smutty  ears  are  commonly  on  sitigle  stalks,  soraelimes 
two  or  three,  but  rarely  above  four;  and  those  in  gene- 
ral aUo  in  the  sanicKlalr.  Blighted  ears  contain  more 
pr  less,  a  few  shrivelled  grain,  yielding  white  farina 
or  meal;  but  smutty  ears  are  ulwnys  full  of  black 
stinking  dust. 

TIic  luost  striking  distinction  between  blig/it  and 
tmutf  is  in  the  generality  of  llic  one,  and  the  partiality 
of  (tic  oilier  in  their  infection  of  crops-  Bligbt,  and 
ripecittlly  mildew,  in  certain  seasons,  pervadesa  whole 
country,  vales,  or  mountainous  tracts,  without  rciipcct 
of  soils  or  trciitmcnt ;  whereas  smnt-balls  are  liut  here 
«»d  there,  amidst  ottier  apparently  sound  cars.  'i1ie 
proportion 
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proportion  of  smutly  ears  in  a  crop  is  very  rarioiu; 
probably  accoriling  lo  the  slnle  or  prooT^ss  ofinfec* 
lion.  In  satnr  inslitnccs  it  has  been  rAtcil  a(  one-kaift 
lliifl  is  loo  liif;li|  mill  means  no  mure  tlian  a  i^rrnt  pr»- 
poitioii:  onc-ruuttb  b  an  iincninmun  failure;  and  so 
on,  (be  pro]K>flion  dimintsbing  to  one  in  f.\\y  our  in 
ten,  in  a  hundred,  ut  even  in  Ilii  tliousand,  &c.  Sotae 
knowing  men  give  it  an  ibctr  opinion,  (hat  bUgkt  'a 
not  owing  to  any  liilcnt  noxions  qitulity  in  (be  air,  or 
lightning;  but  lo  lliit,  that,  or  the  other;  psprcinlly 
the  insects  callcil  apAidri:  ibnt  may  be,  wilb  inspect 
to  frtiil  trees;  but  in  bli^lilt^l  corn  wc  bnve  ^*ilnr3MH) 
appearances,  nliich  niiglitheatlribulii]  to  some  ngcncj' 
like  that  of  electricity  riithcr  than  any  other.  It  some* 
tinies  afFecls  whute  fJcUh;  somelimi's  only  part  oft 
field:  ibe  line  of  division,  between  the  bound  and  in- 
fected parts,  sometimes  running  in  (he  direction  of  tbe 
tidges,  sometimes  across;  and  at  others  diagonally 
from  one  corner  lo  anodier.  Somelinies  Jlie  line  is  di- 
rect; at  other  times  mcandring  ornngular;  and  this 
to  a  licld  similar  in  soil,  aspecl>  manure,  seeil,  and 
every  (reatment,  in  every  part. 

Smut  is  called  in  Welsh,  penddu:  Gwenilh  penddu, 
bkck-tippcd  wheat. 

Mildew  is  commonly  termed  y  gaaadf  tbe  showeri 
a  thing  general  in  its  cflect.  This  term  is  ia  alltuion 
to  the  mil-gax:od,  (he  honey  shower,  or  dew  so  called; 
which  when  fanners  observe  to  be  copious  on  (be  Icavei 
uf  trees  and  plants,  in  June  or  •) nly,  (hey  become  ap- 
preheoisivc  of  (he  Wallb  of  thtir  grain  ibat  year; 
though  vi(hDu(  foundation;  as  the  m£/>g«tro(/,  honey* 
dew,  seems  (o  be  sa(isfi)ctorily  proved  by  naturalists  (ft 
be  nothing  else  (hiin  a  kind  of  saccharine  liquid  isso* 
ing  from  (be  numerous  tribe  of  insects,  colled  plan(<li(X 
(aphidtf) 
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(rtp/iWcj)  ill  Wckli,  uyseu-lau:  lioiicj'-tlcw,  llicn,  is 
never  to  be  found  on  wheat,  unU-ss  on  a  frw  plantj 
under  the  cuvcr  of  itixs  infrslctl  wilh  the  insects. 

Some  writers  say,  tliattlie  aphides  somctimca  iiifiiit 
croiu  ofcorn,  and  m»y  occasion  blight;  but  is  it  not 
more  niilnr:il,  ami  consonant  to  Ilic  IiUlury  of  (Uu  ^ene- 
ration  of  lliat  Iribr,  to  cunfint!  litem  tu  jjcrcnnial  Ireci, 
kfinibs,  and  plants?  Hoivevcr,  red  insects  arc  found 
connnonly  in  tnilduMfil  cars,  and  luicroHCopic  ubserra> 
liotis  mnhe  smul-balh  till  itlive.  Insects  have  alto 
occasionally  bn'n  found  on  bli^iitrd  ears:  but  pro- 
bably tli(!sc  insects  aie  nioru  the  cflecl  than  tlic  cuuso 
qf  tlio  rlisensc. 

Tltc  dinbnncc  between  a  blighted  unci  a  mildewed 
crop,  appears  in  fbc  straw;  Ilint  of  the  former  being 
tlirougliuutofa  pall- Colour,  without  gloss,  and  uniformly 
brilllc;  that  of  the  latter  bein^,  mori:  or  less,  com- 
monly iiiVL-sled  with  rust,  by  which  (erni  il  is  called 
iu  many  parts  of  I^ngland  ;  and  a  joint  hup|H.-niiij;  to 
be  without  rust,  preserves  in  some  degree  its  gluss 
and  toughness;  and  (he  grain  in  the  ears  seldom  suffer 
so  mucli  from  mildew  us  from  blight.  Some  blighled 
crops  are  lilllc  better  than  straw.  The  overage  of  a 
mildewed  crop  may  be  about  one-third  of  that  of  a 
customary  produce  from  a  similar  crop  nhen  sound; 
and  from  one-half  to  three>rourllis  uf  its  ncighf,  mcn- 
sare  for  mennure. 

There  may  be  pre-disposlng  secondary  causes,  ren- 
dering crops  more  liable  to  be  infeclid.  Crops  arc 
lirequcnlly  lighter,  or  blighted,  jn  sniall  inclosures,  in 
northern  aspects,  adjoining  woods,  &c.  Dunged  crops 
of  wheal  are  generally  more  subject  to  smut,  if  not  to 
imldew,  than  limed  crops:  hence  an  essential  point  gain- 
ed by  ibc  New  Husbandry  -,  in  liming  for  wheat,  and 
dunging 
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dunging  only  for  green  crops.  The  inreieiices  we  wonU 
fiiin  draw  from  some  efTecfs,  are  subversive  of  (boM 
iNrhich  by  any  thing  like  sound  reasoning  we  cao  infer 
from  otiiers.  In  the  year  1801,  mildew  was  TeryCMu- 
mon;  and  such  as  had  to  buy  corn  in  1805,  rciiieiaber 
it  well:  wheat  sown  alone  in  a  certain  field  wasmach 
injured,  whilst  in  the  same  field,  under  similar  circoffi- 
stances,  wheat  sown  among  rye  was  not  in  the  kait  - 
aflccted.  From  this  we  would  fain  imagine^  tbatis 
rye  is  not  subject  to  mildew,  it  preserved  the  vbcit 
by  its  shelter,  being  commonly  half  a  foi>t  taller:  bat 
when  we  see  sheltered  wheat  in  smadl  iiiclosnres,  vA 
near  woods,  more  infected  than  wheat  iu  open  fMh 
we  hesitate. 

Rye  is  reported  to  be  more  subject  (o  blight  tban 
wheat;  and  wheat  more  liable  to  mildew  and  smot 
than  rye.     In  the  tract  of  country  with  which  wcarc         i 
best  acquainted,  rye  isseldom  sown  but  onthe  ashcsof  a 
pared  and  burned  fresh  soil,  where  it  is  seldom  affected 
with  any  malady.     Sometimes,  on   poor  soils,  in  w^ 
and  late  seasons,  a  grain  or  two,  seldom   above  fouff 
in  some  cars,  are  converted  into  a  black  gummy  «**■** 
stance,  but  resembling  smut  in  no  resi)ect,  save  colour- 
Having   so   far  expatiated  on  the  various  cfiects  ^ 
blight  and  mildew^  we  cannot  help  joining  those  ^^^ 
attribute  them  to  external  causes,  arising  from  pocut*^ 
qualities  in  the  air  or  wenthei  ;  against  which  no  "^ 
man  Precautions  can  avail.     Tilling  well,  manu^*'*^ 
judiciously,  and  committing  sound  seed  to  the  gra^^^ 
in  the  most  approved  seasons,  is  all  we  can  do;  leaV^^^ 
the  rest  to  Providence:  and  if,  ailer  all,  blight 
mildew  attack  our  crops,  resignation  is  our  praf 
sphere.  ' 

\Vith  respect  to  the  cause  of  zmul^  wc  pause,  ^^\. 
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J^esiiatc  to  class  it  wi(U  tlir  (wo  former  innlailicti:  aiiJ 

(bat  not  80  mucli  from  any  conviction  of  our  own,  as 
,  out  of  coinplimenl  to  llio  upiiiion  of  many  criliglitc-n^l 

agricnitiirists,  am)  of  nearly  tliu  wliolc  class  of  tbe  he- 

rctliliuy  |iractical  fuimers. 

Siniil,  tlicy  Niy,   is  a  cmislituHonnl  i1<;gi.'ucracy  in 

tlie  Kt-d  i  a  rnilicnl  or   lit-ritlitary   disease;  like  llio 

ecrofni'i  and   ollmr  maludii-s   in  the  liuman  systmi; 

wlicrc  we  lind  that  llio  (^flixls  from  a  vitialcd  |iarcnt  du 
I  not  coinmuidy  HpjH-ar  in  tlic  nitulc  of  (lie  olUpiing; 

tint  on  thf  conlrarj,  line  or  two  in  tea  may  ha  afltictcd; 

IAoiuetiiiit's  tlie  wIioIl-  of  ilial-^cncriktiun  ucupca,  and  llie 
dormant  vims  dois  not  re>ii)i|var  until  tl>c  second, 
.  (bird,  or  even  the  fourtli  descent. 
J  AVbutiicr  living  animalculx  exist  in  smut- balls  or 
not,  lUc  case  may  lie  tlie  same,  if  (here  be  virns  of  any 
J  Idnd,  dead  or  alive,  attnclicd  to  the  seed,  and  sulSci- 
lent  (o  communicate  its  clfecls  Iodic  plants  which  grow 
joatof  lliem,  soas  to  produce  smiil-bt-nring  instead  of 
fpKUi'bearing  s(ems.  Tlic  unininlcula:  or  du>it,  wlicu 
^CiMrutitl  by  the  flail*,  allacli  themselves  to  the 
jdowny  substance  at  the  germinating  end  oJ'e;ich  grain. 

1» 


I  

I*  In  thniliing  and  urinnnwin;;  inachiiici  uiiilcil,  llic  miiycmcnu  ate 
pu  rapiil,  llul  when  a  imuccd  crop  ti  in  ihrnbiog;,  whibt  llir  bllck 
IpAnt,  rendered  voblile  by  ihc  afpuiion,  U  kept  hovering  alott,  tlic 
lllpaia  oaf  tu  tecurn)  jn  bxgt,  wilhoul  being  nevlj  to  much  dumxed 
|M«  ii  would  have  b«ea  bj  (he  (lower  opcriiiion  of  the  6ul-  By  nilicr 
mctfwd,  a  lummer  ihriibin^  of  imuticd  crop*  ii  la  be  preferred.  The 
Uiut  Ii  tbCQ  more  vulalile,  more  indiocd  id  iKend  llian  dcKend;  and 
:atnacbei  iuelf  to  tlie  rooTof  the  building',  lo  the  nustriit  and  ejrebrow* 
(^  tbv  llmilier,  raihec  than  lo  ih;  downy  eadt  of  ihe  grain,  now  aim 
imi  capable  of  leuining  any  duit.  All  prccauiianr  of  lUe  kind  Arc  ute> 
)i  bread  made  of  smuned  wlieal  it  both  unpleaual  and  unwhol^ 

t  imtucti,  the  iniwied  cr  "  bruulttl"  un  hive  bcea  f imtid 
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To  <lic  naked  eye,  every  smuUcd  grain  sceins  c"qu.illjr 
loaded  with  llic  morbid  mailer ;  and  yet,  were  Uioy 
all  sowed  in  that  state,  it  dojs  not  follow,  at  least  it  has 
not  yet  commonly  iippcaved,  lljat  ihey  would  all'pro- 
di:cc  sir.nt-ballii :  on  liie  contrary,  the  mnjor  part,  more 
or  less,  would  pruilncc  appiirently  h'jullhy  ears.  This 
may  he  hypothetieally  accoufital  iur,  l>y  supposing 
th.il  tite  morbid  mutter  had  Ihtu  nentraliised,  or  ulto- 
gxtlscr  removed  tVom  t!ie  major  pi»rt,  by  some  coun- 
tcraciina:  agent  or  otljer,  eithrr  Ix'fore  the  seed  was 
sown,  or  dm  it;,*;  ils  lodi^er.unt  in  tlie  ^oil,  before  ger- 
mination had  nr.ide  much  pr()n[ress.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  smut,  fruni  seed  apparently  sound,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  sujiposing  thattlie  grains  which  pro- 
duced it  (from  tlii!  ^aliie  tars  very  probably)  were  al- 
ready in  an  incipient  declininij  state,  and  may  hav« 
been  gradually  approximating  it  for  generations  back, 
though  not  visibly  to  our  senses  until  the  crisis  of  the 
disease.  If  such  incipient  disease  reduces  the  weight 
of  the  infected  grain,  we  see  the  use  of  steeping  in  li- 
quids, and  skinuning  off  the  swimmers;  and  conse- 
quently the  propriety  of  not  sowing  wheat  but  of  a 
given  standard  weight,  proporlioned  to  the  customary 
produce  of  each  tract  respectively.  liut  without  nu- 
merous experiments,  made  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  tlie  ablest  hands,  aud  peii.)(lical  communications 
from  all  parts  to  the  throne  of  Ceres; — we  must  con- 
tinue in  the  dark,  and  be  perpetually  subject  io  error: 
for  who  knows,  after  recommending  the  plumpest 
grain  for  seed,  but  that  the  shrivelled  grain  of  bliglitcd 


to  have  passed  ihrougJi  the  thrashing  machine  unbroken,  even  cirly  in 
winter  ;  ihou;<h  at  ilu-  snnu-  time  the  sound  jTrain  had  bccn  thrashed  out 
dcaacr  than  is  usua!!y  uocc  by  the  flaU* 

cropS| 
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pi,  such  as  would  not  vreigh  above  441b.  to  a 
hd,  would  produce  crops  in  succession,  wifho^it 
least  taint,  or  even  bcin'g  liable  to  smut ;  for  the 
piency  of  srauttiness,  and  its  cause,  may  have  been 
Dd  or  destroyed  by  the  very  aerial  agent  which 
Bed  the  blight ! — This  may  be  nonsense  -,  but  (here 
great  deal  more  abroivd. 

Sxperiments  on  smut  should  be  macfc  on  small,  but 
1^  numerous  scales^  sound  grain  artificially  infected 
contact;  grain  naturally  infected  ;  a  moiety  pic- 
I,  the  other  not;  should  be  severalty  sowed;  ve* 
ible  anatomy  should  be  resorted  icf  in  every  stage  of 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  the  appearances  in  each 
ntely  notctl ;  so  us  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
ue,  if  radiciil ;  and  the  period  of  attack,  if  casual. 
Vetc  the  few  smutty  ears  that  firht  appear  as  symp- 
p  of  degeneracy  in  the  seed,  carefully  picked  out 
lont  infecting  the  rest  ;  and  the  reniaiiiiiig  uppa* 
ly  sound  grain  sowed  the  following  year,  a  moii'fy 
rled,  the  other  not ; — would  the  number  of  smutty 

in  the  latter  be  increased  more  than  in  the  former? 
if  so,  by  repeating  (he  exp:riment  from  year  to 
3  would  the  crop  at  last  consist  only  of  smnt  halls  ? 
ly  of  the  intermediate  crops  turn  out  sonml,  uidi- 
Che  customary  precaution  of  pickling,  would  it 
:m  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  tiiat  sinnt  is 
^wing  to  a  radical  disease?  except  the  disease  be 
•rd  to  be  of  the  intermittent  kind. 
•«  current  stated  facts  rcrspecting  smut  are  very 
^us,  and  in  some  instances  contradictory  of  each 

t  this  shews  the  expediency  of  some  such  ex  peri- 
^aiare  abcive  recommended.  Parties  run  nearly 
Bb  upon  this  subject  as  upon  politics;  and  tfi(*y 
-  occasionally  with  as  little  candour  in  tiie  one 
^Vales.]  jj  d  c:i>»f 
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case  as  the  other.  To  donbt  the  accuracy  of  apm» 
ments,  because  they  make  against  a  particaUr  pnu^tki 
or  theory,  is  not  fair,  nor  the  way  to  come  at  the  tntth. 

5. — Steepingj  washing,  brining*,  pickling,  &c. 

•  JetAn  Tutt  m  Brinittgy  Smut^  Biigbt,  Sec— ^  Brimifig  Mtd  toprevcM 
tmut^  was  first  practised  about  70 years  ago  (o^ntf  1660).  A  vtmAbikA 
with  wheat  was  sunk  near  Bristol ;  and  the  wheat,  at  ebbs,  ali  takn 
up.  Not  being  fit  for  bread,  and  fanners,  finding  it  would  vcgctste^ 
bought  it  by  small  quantities ;  and  it  was  all  sowed  in  different  paitb 
At  the  following  harvest,  all  the  wheat  in  England  happened  to  be 
twmtty^  excepting  from  this  brined  ship-wrecked  seed :  and  this  tcddot 
led  to  the  very  general  practice  of  brining. 

"  Smutty  seed,  though  brined,  will  produce  a  smutty  crop,  unkn  tbe 
year  prove  favourable.  Favourable  years  will  cure  the  smut,  as  no- 
kind  ones  will  cause  it.  Otherwise  in  very  bad  yean,  a*  that  just  bw- 
tioned,  they  must  have  bought  seed  from  abroad ;  or  they  woiiU  BfW 
have  had  sound  wheal. 

"  Blight  affects  whc.it  in  two  seasons ;   1st,  when  in  blossom,  its  ge- 
neration  is   prevented,  and  many   husks  arc  empty:  i:dly,  ^vhcn  tht 
grain  is  nearer  maturity,  and   rendered  lij^ht,  and  of  little  value  for 
bread.  It  is  owing  to  long  continued  rains,  that  rot  or  chill  aft'ect  the  W**" 
soms,  and  prevent  feitility.    Open  countries  are  more  free  irom  itlMO 
those  more  confined  ;  and  Lammas  wheat  is  not  »o  liable  to  i,t  as  l"^* 
bearded  wheat,  which  received   very  great  damage  from  thi*  sort  oi 
blight  in  the  year  1725  ;  the  like  never  having  been  heard  of  before; 
I  hope  it  may  never  happen  again.    The  latter  blight,  when  the  gr*"" 
nearer  maturity,  is  the  most  frequent  and  general,  and  brings  the  F**^" 
«ist  scarcity  of  whe;it.     The  cause   is  plainly  want  of  nourishnitnti  oy 
whatever  means   that  want  is  occasioned.     Lightning  is  oblcrveU 
c:uise  blight ;  so  also  lodging;  but  what  causes  lodging?  weakneB 
constitution,  want  of  nourishment,  &c.    Another  cause  is  coming ' 
late  into  blossom ;  hence  the  earlier  sown  wheat,  escape  blighli  bc*^ 

All  the  wheat  in   England  smutted  the  same  year,  is  scarcely  W 
credited;  but  if  Tull  believed   it,  as  it  stems  he  did,  it  is  no  wi'B  ' 
that  he  attributes  the  cause   to  coU  zvet  sutKrr.ertn    That   general  c**' 
produce  general  effects,  as  in  Uigbt  or  mUdcv:,  may  be  easily  conceive** » 
but  how  such  general  caute«,  in  the  air  or  weather,  select  an  ear  or 
here  and  there  in  crops  of  wheat,  so  as  to  produce  jmut,  is  not  *>  *r™ 
rent.    General  causes,  however,  may  affect  plants  that  are  pre^H? 
to  smut  by  incipient  degeneracy. 
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ire  various  processes  intended  to  medicate  seed  wheat 
against  the  smut;  and  may  be  separated  into  two 
'classes: — 

1.  When  infected  wheat,  already  visibly  smutted, 
u  treated. 

S.  When  wheat  apparently  sound  (and  no  wheat  is 
libove  that  predicament)  is  treated  in  a  simihir  ^ay. 

In  the  first  case,  if  the  crop  gro\vin<;  therefrom  is 
Apparently  sound,  the  medicament  mitst  ^e  of  acknow« 
ledged  utility  ;  and  may  be  termed  the  cure  of  stnut. 

In  the  hitter  case,  it  is  at  best  but  doubtful;  and  the 
prevention  of  smut  is  an  improper,  though  a  very  com- 
mon, expression :  for  before  a  thing,  smut  or  any 
tiling,  can  be  said  to  have  been  prevented,  it  should 
first  be  proved  that  Ihai  thing  would  have  existed,  had 
it  not  been  prevented  ;  which,  in  the  case  of  pickling 
apparently  sound  wheat  (though  that  wheat  produces 
again  a  sound  crop)  is  impossible :  it  is  at  best,  until  a 
farther  discovery  be  made,  but  diprecaution^  not  strictly 
H  prevention. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  decrying  the  practice, 
though  it  cannot  be  |i roved  to  have  been  founded  on 
lational  principles.  It  is  however  of  long  standing, 
among  the  most  rational  of  farmers,  who  would  not 
continue  the  practice  without  their  having  a  strong 
persuasion  of  its  utility  ;  though  they  cannot  account, 
in  both  cas(*s,  which  way  it  operates. 

These  wild  and  perhaps  incoherent  remarks,  though 
they  as  yet  lead  to  no  immediate  conclusion,  may  nr- 
'vcrtheless  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  subject  of 
acknowledged  intricacy. 

In  this  district,  like  most  others  in  the  kingdom, 
those  who  use  no  preparation  of  seed  wheat  at  all,  are 
eomparatively  very  few  ;  and  in  general  greater  readers 

P  d  2  than 
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than  farmers.  One  farmer  gave  bis  reason  for  not 
picMing,  in  ihcse  words — "  One  year  I  was  lenpled  lo 
purchase  a  '  never  Jailing  pickle,'  which  was  (idvff* 
tised  in  a  newspaper  (a  fruitful  source)  which  I  ap- 
plied in  the  prescribed  way  to  a  '  famous  sral  wheal* 
which  I  boDght  at  an  cxtmvagant  price:  the  crop 
however  turned  out  very  smutty.  I  repeated  (bc,«- 
periment  three  years  running,  and  nolwithsUiifling 
changing  seed  and  pickling  every  year,  Ihetbree  crops 
were  successively  smutty.  I  then  Ihonght  it  tiigh 
time  to  change  my  practice;  and  have  disconltDtfLtl 
pickling  these  six  years;  and  my  crops  have  been 
clear  of  smut,  excepting  a  few  ears  which  appcaml 
one  year,"— fT.  O. 

''  A  gentlemnn  in  Brecknockshire  having  alt  tiii 
wheat  smutted,  purchased  recommended  seed  frOrna 
distance,  and  hud  it  pickled  in  Ihe  usual  wny  wnli' 
urine  nnd  lime.  The  purchased  whcut  not  covcriji^ 
the  land,  the  builifl'had  orders  to  finish  nidi  Ihe  home- 
smutted  wheat,  nnpickted;  and,  contrary  lu  gctiaU 
expectation,  and  somewhat  to  the  confusion  ufllirof^, 
the  crop  of  the  former  wheat  turned  out  sEiiiiKed,  aiiil 
that  of  the  latter,  sound  grain." — J,  D. 

Such  instances  lend  lo  prolong  Iho  contest  on  IIk 
utility  of  picklini^.  Uut  it  must  be  altowiil,  ifint  in- 
stances  on  Ihe  other  side  nre  much  the  most  nuMeroai. 
Afield  sowed  with  pickled  wheat,  yielding  a  suuni) 
crop;  whilst  the  hcndlands,  toweil  with  thi  same  nheol, 
unpicklL-d,  turn  out  smutty,  fs  not  an  uncommon  case. 

We  are  willing  to  place  (he  above  staieiiieiits,  itrill' 
iii^  us  they  are,  in  the  cbupfer  uf  accldcnls-  Adrrt' 
tised  nostrums,  especially  those  for  premiums,  gww 
rally  carry  with   them  their  own  condeniiiatioii,    Tl" 
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ana  corrosive  sublimfite ;  as  ndl  as  a  hodge-podge  mix- 
ture of  all  the  sails  in  a  druggist's  sbop,  excepting 
■those  of  (itnuber  and  Epsom  ;  are  too  fanciful  quacke- 
ries to  have  a  long  run.  The  poisons,  if  seems,  were 
intended  to  make  sure  of  killing  the  animalculx,  or 
-the  virus  of  smut ;  but  when  applied  to  wheat  appa- 
rently sound,  is  it  not  premature?  The  poison  has  no 
visible  enemy  fo  encounter;  and  simpler  methods  of 
precaution  must  be  much  more  recommendable ;  were 
it  only  for  their  being  cheaper  and  safer. 

With  some,  washing  with  pure  wafer  is  thought  equal 
to  the  L-Hi-ct  intended  by  the  most  compound  pickles. 
Some,  lying  convenient,  use  sea  water:  others,  more 
inland,  make  a  brine  of  sail  and  water,  until  it  be 
Mrong  enough  to  bear  an  egg.  With  sonic,  powdered 
wormwood  (artemisia  absinthiam)  \n  stale  urine,  is 
considered  as  a  never-failing  specific  for  the  smut. 

The  most  genera!  pickle  in  this  district,  as  well  as 
.i^  niost  other  parts  of  the  island,  is  that  made  of  urine 
and  lime.  It  is  recommended,  and  practised  by  some, 
to  iteep  the  wheat  in  stale  urine  {chamber  lye)  from 
five  to  eight  minutes,  and  then  dry  it  with  lime:  but 
-tlie  most  common  niethod  is  to  lay  the  wheat  in  a  heap 
.upon  an  even  floor;  to  form  a  cavity  on  the  crown  of 
the  heap,  and  therein  to  pour  the  preparation  or  mixture 
.of  stale  nritie  and  sliiked  linic;  working  the  heap  im- 
mediately with  a  shovel;  adding  more  grout  or  mis- 
tnre  until  each  grain  has  a  white  coat;  and  lastly,  to 
jflry  (lie  whole,  (it  for  sowing,  with  riddled  Hnie.  The 
iguantily  thus  pickled  in  (he  morning  ought  to  l>e 
■owed  in  the  course  of  the  day;  or,  if  any  remain,  it 
ought  to  be  spread  thin  upon  a  floor.  Instances  have 
Dccurredi  of  inexperienced  farmers  having  left  wheal, 
ttickled  as  above,  to  stand  over  night  in  a  heap ;  und 
D  U  2  sowing 
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'^  Some  have  Ihotight  that  a  lai]ge  '^rain.  of  wMi 
Vo4ld'f)roilu.cc  a  largi't  plant  than  a' ^mlEiIIer  grain: 
but  I  have  full  cx{>eriencc  to  the  contrary.  The  bihiU 
graiii  indeed  sends  up  its  first  sing'Ie  blade  in  propor* 
tion  to  \U  own  bulk*/  but  afterwards  becomes  aslaige 
a  plant'us  the  largest  grain  can  produce,  castttisfon* 

7.  C///i;i^<f. -^Persons  who  gravely  recommend  the 
steeping  of  seed  in  "solutions  of  arsenic,"  and  in  (he 
strainings  of  (he  farm-yard,  "especially  that  coming 
from  pig-styes;"  yet  attempt  to  ridicule  the  practiceof 
chfingirig  seed.     May  the  strainings  of  pig-styes  safe 
Ihem  the  e^^pcnse  of  soap  and  saltpetre  in  their  picUeSv 
niul  may  their  arsenicateil  grain  poison  their  vermin  inr 
stead  of  their  fowls ;  but  let  them  permit  others  to  co«** 
tinne  a  rational  practice,  found  to  be  useful  by  long 
experience. 

On  this  subject  we  need  not  quote  higher  authority 
tlian  tlie  experimental  philosopher,  Jethro  Tull. 

"  Change  of  Seed,  and  brining,  the  two  prevtr^* 
tives  oi  smut ;  the  former  of  the  two  more  certain.       ^ 
gentleman  assured  me,  that  since  he  found  out  a  pla  ^^ 
that  atlbrds  a  vhange  proper  for  his   land,  he  ne^ 
had  smutty  grain;  though  he  never  used  brine  or  lim 
and  even  in  years  when  the  neighbouring  crops,  htm^^ 
and   limed,  were  smutty.     The  person  who  furnidi^^^ 
him  with   seed,  was  himself  curious  in  changing  Ip 
seed  every  year.'- 

"  Wheat  from  strong  clayey  land  thought  besi 
from  while  clay  to  red  clay,  and  vice  versa. 

'*  Flax  seed  brought  from  Holland,  and  sowed  her* 
will  bring  as  fine  flax  as  there ;  but  the  very  next  gcni 
ration  of  it  coarser;  and  so  degenerating  graduallj 

afti 
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ilAer  two  or  three  descents}  becomes  no  better  than  the 
common  ordinary  $or(;  yet  its  food  is  the  same  when 
ibe  flax  is  fine  as  when  it  ]»  coarse." 

So  it  is  when  individuals  of  wheat  are  changed. 
**  Putney  barley,  in  Wiltshire,  growing  in  a  dry 
^and,  will  for  many  years  after,  if  sown  on  indifferent 
warm  ground,  be  ri^^e  two  or  three  weeks  sooner  than 
any  other,  which  has  never  been  impregate  at  Putney: 
hntif  fiown  a  degree  farther  north,  in  cold  clayey  land, 
will,  in  two  or  three  years,  lose  this  quality,  and  be- 
come as  late  ripe  as  any  either.'* 
.  ^^  luileed  Putney  is  far  from  improving  the  species 
ofJ>arley ;  excepting  by  rendering  it  more  weak,  tender, 
|uid.  shorter  lived;  which  fits  it  for  such  countries 
ybere  the  summers  are  too  short  for  otiier  barley  to 
lipea." 

'^  Every  species  of  vegetable,  whether  plants  or 
shrubs,  &c.,  that  are  not  indigenous,  gradually  de- 
generate, more  or  less,  without  change  of  seed  and 
culture.'— Jw  A.  Tull,  p.  115,  2d  edit. 
,  Kone  of  our  cultivated  grains  are  indigenous.  They 
anust  have  been  brought  originally  from  soils  and  cli- 
matures  peculiarly  suited  to  the  natural  continuation 
of  their  respective  species.  We  have  great  varieties 
of  soils,  and  a  few  of  climatures  in  this  island;  and 
Uiose  which  approach  nearest  (however  distant)  to  the 
cjualities  of  the  respective  originals,  may  be  presumed 
to  produce,  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  originality, 
Kflie  respective  grains. 

£xpericnce  proves,  since  the  days  of  TuU,  that  bar- 
ter seed,  from  light  early  soils,  ripens  earlier  on 
stronger  soils,  than  that  which  has  been  grown  thereon 
a  succession  of  years :  and  owing  to  its  ripening  ear* 
r,  during  the  best  weather  upon  an  average  of  sea- 
sons, 
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8ons,  it  is  consequently  (biniier  rinded,  lod  contatM 
more  saccharine  matter  for  malt  and  brewijif;.  Foi 
(liesc  reasons,  the  bailey  of  the  maritime  r.oa&ts  of  Cat* 
digansliiie  and  Perubrokcshire,  on  light  wiU  rartmi* 
ftble  to  its  gri>wlb,  is  bought  for  seed  into  parts  of 
iliOereat  KoiU  and  clituature;  aud  with  advantage, 
otherwise  the  practice  would  be  dUcontiuucd. 

Wheat  sceiiis  lo  have  been  originally  brought  from 
much  colder  soils  than  barley.  And,  a:i  TuU  ubbcrvea 
of  the  soil  of  Putney,  that  it  is  far  from  improving  ibe 
cample  of  barley  in  itself;  as  it  only  pieparea  it  lo 
■uccced  belter  in  other  soils:  so  wheat  grown  upon 
tneagre  clays,  produces  a  simlhir  meagre  grain;  but 
the  purity  of  the  sampl<!  ih  a^touishingly  preserved; 
and  when  sown  from  thence  upon  warm  loams,  il 
produces  the  hncst  plump  grain ;  though  but  fur  s  fev 
years  only  without  degenerating.  Of  this  thcnc  is  a 
striking  instance  in  a  small  red  wheat  growing  on  Iha 
cold  clays  of  the  coal  tract  of  Staffordshire  and  War* 
wickshire;  which,  when  sown  un  the  good  loams  of  th« 
neighbouring  districts,  produces  wheat  much  superior, 
in  purity  of  sample,  to  that  which  has  been  grown  le- 
|)calcdly  upon  those  good  soils. 

South  Wales  is  not  disadvantageously  circumstaucad 
for  changing  of  seed,  within  itself;  owing  lo  the  re- 
gular position  of  the  diversify  of  its  soils.  The  Valo 
of  Glamorgan  has  at  least  three  varieties  of  soil  upon 
limestone;  exclusive  of  the  gravelly  loam  of  tlieeotleni 
part  of  Ihc  county,  and  the  happy  admixture  of  aUn- 
vial  substances  with  ils  own  native  limestone  loam  in 
Uie  Vale  of  Ely,  or  Bro  Nhkifi.  The  barky  of  Ihe 
light  brown  loam  of  the  white  limestone  tract,  would 
Buit  the  stronger  grey  loams  of  the  lias  limestone  Iracte} 

i.  tJif  iflit^  oi  Uic  jiftlie[  miy  be  weU  otlttf  led  Ifii^ 
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aoil  of  the  former.  Tlic  while  Umestonc  tract  of  GdWPt 
adjoins  ttie  cnat  trad :  uiid  (be  limi-sluiie  tract  of  Castle 
Maitin  in  Pi'inbrolic&hire  is  Mmilarl^  situated;  with 
an  tntcTnicitialcadvnilitioua  inlroilct  in  IlKTcd  rabsoil, 
bolb  soflrli  and  norlli  til'  Pembroke.  The  cdIiI  soils  of 
tho-coal  tract  lie,  the  wliolr>  fxlviit  of  South  Wales, 
between  calcareous  soils  on  the  south,  and  red  Boil  of 
Tttrielies  of  loams  on  the  north.  The  red  tract  has 
within  iisell'lliriv  or  four  varieties  of  soil,  from  a  nio> 
derately  light  sandy  lt>ani  lo  a  stiff  clay;  cxclnsivtly 
of  a  greater  varicly  of  cjimature  than  any  of  the  other 
tra£tH.  Theslutc  tract  is  the  mo»t  inconvenient  fat 
thia  kind  of  traOic  in  scetl ;  owing  to  its  great  extent, 
and  coia|iurative  want  of  variety  ;  it  bits,  however,  red 
Mil  lb,e  whide  length  of  the  district  lo  the  south}  the 
early  barky  soils  on  the  maritime  const  lolhewcstj 
adventitious  tracts  of  marl,  some  un  the  surfitce;  with 
cold  soils  on  the  hills,  and  warm  soils  in  the  hollows, 
whether  vale,  or  valleys,  throughout. 

Bed  Lammas  wheat,  with  the  view  of  change^  is 
introduced  from  the  chidky  soiU  of  Wiltshire,  &c. 
into  parts  of  most  of  the  counlics. 

While  Lammas  hns  formerly  been  ingrcater  request, 
from  Devon  and  Somerset,  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan^ 
than  it  is  al  presantj  a«  the  smut  is  now  considered  by 
some  as  a  Damnonian  disease,  introduced  b^  the 
traffic. 

Wheat  is  bought  from  the  strong  red  soil,  adjoining 
the  middle  limestone  range,  south-east  of  the  Vale  of 
Towy;  to  be  sowed  in  the  lighter  grey  soil  of  the  shale 
tract,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Vale  of  Towy:  and  bar- 
ley ia  also  bought  into  this  same  part  of  the  shale  tract 
from  a  kindlier  bailey  soil,  and  a  drier  climatiirc,  on 
the  New  Castle  Emlyn  side  of  the  Tcivy. 

The 
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The  barley  of  the  maritime  coast  of  the  counties  (^ 
Cardigan  and  Pembroke  has  been  already  noticed,  a 
being  in  great  request  for  seed  into  the  colder  soils  o  it 
more  interior  parts.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  countic  — a 
of  Radnor  and  Brecon,  occasionally  traffic  for 
ifith  Ihe  adjoining  counties  of  Salop,  Hereford,  am 
Monmouth* 

8.  Quaniitj/  sown. — It  may  be  proper  here  to  p 
mise,  that  broadcast  is  the  general  method  of  sowinj 
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Drilling  has  been,  and   is  still,  practised  by  a  fe 
experimentalists  here  and  there;  \irho  calculated  mhcr    -sb 
upon  the  great  saving  of  seed:  but  the  almost 
querable  tendency  of  the  land  to  run  into  grass,  i 
many  parts,  especially  the  western  and  southern, 
said  (o  have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  adva 
tages. 

A  gentleman  farmer,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Wal 
where  the  climature   is  less  humid,   and  the  soil  ^     * 
gravelly  loam,  favourable  for  drilling,  constructed  s 
machine  upon  an  improved  plan,  and  drilled  mos 
of  his  crops.     He  one  year  drilled  his  wheat,  in  row 
one  foot  distant,  allowed  491b.  seed  to  the  acre,  an 
the  produce  was  about  38  returns,  or  30  bushels  pei 
acre. 

The  quantity  of  wheats  &c.  sown  broadcast,  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  Good  soils,  in  the  vales 
of  East  Radnor,  Wye,  &c.  in  a  proper  state  of  tillage, 
and  timely  sown,  are  found  to  require  no  more  than 
about  15  gallons  per  acre;  and  so  on,  the  quantity 
increasing  in  proportion  as  the  soils  become  poorer  in 
ascending  the  hills,  or  the  tillage  more  neglected,  or 
the  time  of  sowing  more  unseasonable.  In  free*work« 
ing  soils,  in  mountainous  valleys,  from  18  to  19  gal- 
lons 
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l^nijs  found  sutBcierit,  "  and  better  tban  mote,  Dp^n 
this  land."  (Llanddewi  'r  Cwm,  near  (he  lomi  of 
Buadl).  Ilowerer,  owing  (o  custom,  or  prcvailiiig 
opinion,  thrix;  bushels  (34  gallons)  is  the  avetoyice 
quantity  upon  the  best  Inntts  in  the  Vales  of  (^la-, 
n^or^n,  Toivj-,  Teivy,  in  Ciistle  Martin,  and  Gfl»ver. 
This  is  the  qiinnlity  of  such  as  calculate  by  the  Wio' 
Chester  measure;  according  to  provincial  measures, 
two  and  a  half  customary  bushels  of  40  quarts  each 
(35  gallons)  is  the  most  genenil  quantity,  upon  aa 
ar.eragc  of  the  whol<^  dislrici,  without  ?aryhig  in  man^ 
instances  as  much  as  may  be  Lliouglit  proper.  This 
quantity  increases,  according  to  the  governing  (;ir- 
cumstances  above  staled,  to  30  and  32  guUouSi  or 
three  and  lliree- quarters  and  foi^r  bushels;  whtc^^^ , 
the  greatest  quantity  wc  have  heard  of;  beii^g  J^ , 
double  thesniallcst  quantity. 

When  a  fiirmcr  sows  a  quatilily  of  seed  comparatively 
siQftll,  upon  a  good  soil,  "  in  good  h^'art,"  as  ho  terms 
it,  he  depuuds  fur  a  lull  crup  U[juri  tillering;  which 
takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  natural  quality,  and 
Ihc  ar(i(ici;il  state  of  the  soil:  hence  variclies  ofqui^n^ 
titles  of  seed  become  necessary  in  proportion  to  those 
circumstances.     A  crop  on   poor  soil  will  not  tifKr* 

*  Crop*  aa  poor  loUt  commonly  contiit  of  one,  iwo,  ihre«,  wldwn 

Hia/^iaoa,  who  sEtms  tii  have  delighTcd  iQ  itic  marrelloui,  relatn  hi| 
I  Iiaviiifi'  Mea  S^  •icmi  in  a  root  of  wheal,  and  5Q  graiairD  ««fh  ear; 
which  i*  ■  return  of  -VXlO  for  one.  Tull  uJ!u  nf  {nun  SO  W  10  M 
ardiairjr  Geld  land.  TJie  jftnn^  tillering  thai  we  have  wiuoM,  in 
the  broailciK,  w^>  -2S  in  r}'e;  3b  in  onxt,  ma  Cattle  Martin  Cone ;  SO  in 
when,  al  Llwyiidynii,  on  the  Teivy:  iind  10  commun  in  i  crop  of 
whMt  Upon  finh  tjinit,  pared  MtA  bitme'I,  wfitout  iny  mMiurt  Itiit  the 
•ibett  W*  have  bnidof^no  root  of  white  L>uBti)»,la  the  Val«i< 
Olimonati.  ,,    .     ,..,,„     .,,-,„,   n^„j    ^^     ,  , 
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but  in  a  very  small  propoilion  (o  that  on  good  sod; 
exbaustn]  soils  arc  communly  full  uf  weeds,  and  thin 
sown  crops  uill  liavc  ttic  lots  chance  of  atanding  ihdr 
ground  among  Llicm  :  the  luteal  sown  crops  rcqtiire  an 
additionnl  quantity  of  seed,  "  some  for  (lie  ccowi," 
Borae  to  be  dL'slroyed  6y  severity  of  weiithn»  at 
its  very  vegetation,  or  to  be  spewed  up  by  frosts,  &c. 
These  circumstances  nlwiiys  require  additiuiinl  qilftn- 
titles.  The  ridicule  of  comparing  (hick  sowing  upon 
poor  iioils  under  adverse  circumstances,  to  the  Uyinj; 
of  the  henvter  weight  upon  the  weaker  horse,  i»  totally 
void  of  effect.  The  great  error  lies  in  keeping  too 
many  weak  and  Muperannuated  horses,  which  are  not 
able  to  bear  any  profitable  weight  at  alt,  tint  is,  in 
retaining  too  much  cshanstcd  soil  under  Ihc  plough, 
at  the  conlinunlly  recurring  expenses  of  seed  and  til* 
lage,  without  the  possibility  of  reaping  any  thing  like 
adequate  returns  of  crops.  In  (his  casp,  as  in  most 
olliers,  the  old  proverb  is  verified — "  Tltc  wiaknl 
giKs  to  the  wall;"  for  those  who  are  tt  Ibe  eilra 
expense  of  sewing  the  grcoEest  quantity,  litre  by  br, 
imd  univcrsnlly,  liie  least  produce  per  acre. 


9.  Time  of  toiciHf:. — "  It  hns  been  remarket],  that 
as  near  the  time  as  possible  llml  Nature,  the  prolo-typC 
of  agricullurni  operations,  sheds  any  ptirticiilar  wed, 
it  always  grows  with  more  certainty,  and  therefore 
less  seed  is  required  when  sown  early,  than  when  sowu 
late." — A'.  Kent. 

"  Oats  are  sown  early  in  March;  barley  in  April, 
and  Wheat  laie  in  September,  or  the  beginning  nf 
UcIoIkt.  But  there  is  (oo  much  attention  paid  to 
custom  herein,  and  too  little  regard  given  to  Nature, 
I'loiu  whom  only,  certain  rules  can  be  drawn,  and  by 
whom 


J 
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«1tom  they  are  offered  to  all  who  -wUb  lo  be  bcuefited 
by  tlieni*  Tbat  we  may  derive  information  from  tliil 
sublime  source,  let  a  small  portiun  of  the  growth  of 
every  fieU  of  different  grains  be  preserved  beyond 
liatrest,  to  operate  as  a  rule  to  govern  succeeding 
towings;  for  when  (lie  gniiii  begins  to  fall  naturally 
from  theae  stalks,  the  propriety  of  sowing  will  be  pPo> 
clftimed  by  the  truest  testimony. 

"  It  is  observed,  th^it  when  the  oat  catkins  begin  to 
ahcd  their  seed,  it  is  a  pn»iirr  time  lo  sow  barley  :  ami 
»s  Litiriieus  states,  that  in  Swuden,  barley  is  sown 
.  wlicn  the  birch-tree  leafs,  why  might  not  some  other 
L  trew  serve  to  direct  the  farmer  as  lo  other  seeds  ?  Na- 
ll  ture  always  takes  the  easiest  and  khotlest  way  in  all 
ll  ber  operations  i  he,  Ihcretbrc,  who  would  imitate  her, 
|i  must  do  the  same.  The  snme  power  which  brings 
If      forth  the  leaves  of  trees,  will  make  Ihc  grain  vcgciate, 

fand  early  sowing  must  uceeleratc  harvest.  If  a  course 
of  observations  were  made  on  the  leafing  of  trees,  for 
ilbe  purpose  of  governing  the  periods  of  sowing  various 
aorts  of  grain,  some  principles  of  universal  utility 
would  be  established.  ■•■  Nature  is  intelligent  upou 
all  subjects;  huppy,  truly  so,  are  those  who  with 
virtue's  view,  read  her  in  all  her  works.  Principle 
k  will  be  their  guide,  and  kucccsh  their  reward.*' — Fox't 
I       Glamorf^an,  p.  10. 

I  These  hypotheses,  plausible  and  prcllj'  as  (hey  arc, 

i  will  not  do  in  this  climate,  excepting  for  wheat  or  rye. 
\  Nature  would  shed  a  crop  of  barky  about  the  same 
L  time  as  a  crop  of  wheal ;  but  it  dees  not  follow  ihat  we 
(.  should  sow  spring  barlei/  in  October!  Nature  is  in- 
|.  fallible  in  all  its  operations,  when  man  dues  not  inhr- 
fere  in  thotc  operations;  and  Mr-  N-  Kent's,  or  Mr. 
rule,  miglit  do  in  climates  where  our  cultivated 


i 
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grains  are  indigenous,  or  tliesoleofispringof  Nataies 
barley  in  such  places,  might  sihed,  and  naturallj 
produce  crops  twice  or  thrice  a  year. 

^^  Consult  Nature  annually,  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  sowing  diflPerent  grains,  by  making  the  folia 
tion  of  treeis  and  shrubs  your  calendar;    instead 
turning  to  the  sun  and  stars  in  the  almanack,  or  t 
practice  of  last  year,  for  the  particular  day  and  month- 
neglecting  the  best  information  to  be  obtained  from  t 
vegetable  tribe  around  you." — Linnmus* 

^^  Certainly,  the  same  state  of  the  earth,  air,  &c 
which  brings  forth  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  any  particu 
lar  soil,  climate,  &c.  constitutes  a  natural  and  uni 
▼ersal  sign ;  the  more  just,  on  account  of  even  i(s  a 
nual  variations.  Hence,  make  a  calendar  of  buddin 
and  other  natural  phenomena,  and  compare  uith  tli 
times  of  sowing." — Commentator  on  Linn. 

'^  Seed-time^    its  coincidence  with  several  natu 
phenomena." 

"  Wheat — At  tlie  fall  of  tlic  ashen  leaf,  the  late 
fall  of  the  ncorn,  and  variegntcd  appearance  of  tti^^c 
woods:  on  the  appearance  of  (lie  field-fare,  tbedu^^<^ 
period  is  past." 

"  Pease  and  Vetches — As  early  as  the  lark  arisci:^* 
to  sins:,  and  paitridi^os  are  paired." 

"   Oats — When  rooks  begin  to  build;  and  the  niaR  ^ 
blossoms  of  the  hazel  expand,  and  shed  their  farina.'*^ 

*^  Barley — At  the  earliest  discovery  of  the  cuckOL-^^ 
and  the  white-sworn  buds  of  the  blackthorn." 

'*  Cabbages — At  the  appearance  of  the  hyacint/^ 
(blue-bell),  and  when  the  ring-dove  (wood  pigeoa^ 
begins  to  coo." 

"  Potatoes — ^^'hen  the  wilding  or  crab  apple  is 
in  bloom,'* 

«  Buch 
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"  Bitch-Wkeal — Wlica  liic  huwtlionrs  bloom  is. 
going  oR^  with  a  purple  hue;  nml  Uie  jroung  rooka  are 
perceived  out  oftlnir  iicsU." 

•'  Turnips — When  iheeldi^r  Ilowcrs,  and  ihc  carl; 
clierty  riju'ns." — Bath  Memoirs,  2(36. 

Were  siicli  "  Calendiirs  nf  Florn"  set  (o  music,  the; 
would  alT'ird  pretty  siibjects  of  amusement  lo  admirers 
fif  porlry,  iind  clfciniri'itc  Vir^iHaii  swniiis:  but  to 
plodding  farnici^,  in  our  varir^aled  climature,  they 
are  not  only  useless,  l>tit  might  lead  to  serions  inconve- 
nienccs.  Wert-  a  farmer  lo  dulay  Ihc  sowing  of  bis 
barley  duririiT  dry  wentbcr  in  April,  lo  wait  for  "/Ac 

J\r»t  discovery  of  the  cuckoo;  or  the  mhile  sjooCn 
buds  of  Ihc  tilackthont;"  owing  to  the  frequent  vicis- 
jitodot  of  our  seasons,  nnd  rainy  weather  setting  in,  be 
might  now  and  then  be  tempted  to  throw  such  calen- 
dars into  the  fir<>.  Directions  for  the  best  method  of 
preparing  irn  fur  beverage,  or  potatoes  for  food,  at 

-  their  first  introduction  into  liiis  country,  might  have 
been  acceptable:  so  lo  the  natives  of  JVcro  Soutb 
Wales,  rules  for  the  best  time  of  sowing  particular 
grains,  by  itie  budding  of  particular  trees,  might  be 
useful  t  but  in  Old  Houth  Wales,  and  atmilac  places, 
prbcre  agriculture  has  been  long  practised,  every  opera* 
tioii  in  husbandry  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  aiuiual 
routine,  which  ia  well  kno»n,  and  caiiiiut  be  misplaced 

!,  without  inconvenienci;  and  loss.  Old  proverbs,  sucb 
:fts — "  Make  hay  Avhilst  the  sun  shines" — *'  Strike  the 
iron  whilst  it  is  hot" — "  Sow  dry  aod  set  wet"— 
*' Delays  are  dangerous,"  Sec,  are  much  safer  guides 
'to  tbe  rustic,  thim  thcsublimest  nonsense  of  fanciful 
theory;  whether  from  the  pen  of  Virgil,  LiimaEUs,  Slil« 

'lingfteet,  Kent,  or  Fox. 

I       Ab  to  the  time  of  sowing  a/ieat  in  Soutb  Wales,  &c. 

ft       9.  WALE?.]  EC  we" 
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Vfc .  here  again  find  a  veri6catioti  of  the  ^fproTAb, 
^^  The  weakest  poes  to  the  wallJ*^  The  hillj  fafiad 
is  not  only  necessitated  to  sow  more  seed,  but  cMf 
tnonly  also'latcr  in  the  senson.  One  late  harvest  nita* 
rally  brings  on  another:  and  the  billy  farmer  seMoii 
■ihinks  of  sowing  before  ^^  harvest-home."  There  arCf 
boweTcr,  inataneesof  rye,  and  even  wheat,  being toim 
in  elevated  situations,  so  as  to  be  green  before  harmt 
be  over.  This  is  a  prudent  stop,  worthy  of  morego* 
nerai  imitation  in  such  situations,  during  precariosi 
and  late  'harvests.  Clover  aud  pasture  lejrs  are  b^ 
quentiy  ploughed  during  the  showery  inlervatsafi 
Jate  harvest;  in  order  to  expedite  scedness  .when  tlie 
grain  is  secureiU 

When  and  where  harvest  is  got  in  during  Augmti 
or  in  the  beginning  of  September,  seedness  com- 
mences from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  September.  A 
common  answer  to  the  question,  "  When  is  tlic  Uat 
time  of  sowing  wheat  in  the  Vales?"  was,  *'  From  the 
New  to  Old  Michaelmas  day:"  t.  c.  from  Sept.  2iHh 
to  Oct.  10th.  The  whole  of  the  month  of  October, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  the  most  generally  approwd 
time.  Crops  sown  earlier,  they  say,  are  apt,  on  good 
soils,  to  become  winter-proud  :  and  later  sowing  h>5 
many  disadvantages;  additional  quantity  of  seed,  wore 
precarious  weather,  shorter  days,  &c. 

**  I  would  rather  sow  late  in  lebruary,  than  UtcH^ 
November  or  December:  I  did  so  last  year,  and  reaj*^ 
it  the  first." — West  of  Ogmorcy  Glamor ganshire* 

**  There  is  a  complaint  against  the  difficulty  ^^ '•^^ 
vesting  in  this  humid  climature;  but  sow  early,  ^ 
then  you  will  reap  early,  before  the  autumnal  rains i 
in,  in  general."— Coa/  Tracts  near  Uanellj/f 
marthwshire.  ^ 
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In  this  same  coal  Iracl,  more  inland  and  caslwnn), 
in  <G la m organ sli ire,  mi  a  more  devaled  situation,  Ihe 
»oil  in  general  cold,  wo  beard  a  aoliUry  apology  for 
late  sowittg,  where  il  was  least  to  l»e  expected.  W« 
bore  insurt  it  from  the  communication  of  a  rcspeclabts 
comspondeiit,  wlliiout  a  comment;  as  it  may  not  bs 
conflidcri'd  as  worthy  of  one,  by  most  of  our  readers. 
T'be  reference  \o  [lie  year  uf  llie  great  frost  is  ingeni- 
ously brouglft  in,  as  a  case  ill  point ;  and  tlierc  majr 
be  Mill  ft  few  living  wilnisscB  to  asoertaiji  the  matter  of 
fact. 

*' Sorocof  OUT  hilly  farmers  say  tliaf  they  would  never 
Sow  wheal  before  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the 
beginning  and  even  to  the  end  of  Ucceinber:  wlicn 
weather  sufficiently  fair  to  sow  uccurii  at  those  limest 
Ibey  have  generally  better  crops  than  from  wliat  was 
sown  earlier.  The  reason  given  for  (his,  which  is  very 
plausible,  is,  that  the  soil  being  too  wet,  ibc  corn 
having  sprun!^  up,  and  a  frost  ensuing,  the  roots  wilj 
he  greatly  injured ;  but  Ibc  froiits  coming  before  the 
corn  sown  the  lust  week  of  November,  or  in  Decem- 
ber, vegetates,  il  is  never  injured  by  it ;  and  its  har- 
vest will  not  be  much  later  (ban  that  of  the  corn  sown  in 
llie  earlier  pari  of  the  autumn,  and  (he  certainty  of  a 
crop  much  <;renter.  Late  sown  crops  are  not  so  great 
a  length  of  time  subjected  to  the  dant;er  of  frost  or  wet 
ns  those  that  are  sown  earlier.  In  Hit;  winter  ofl7Jf)and 
1740,  il  is  well  remembered  by  many,  that  the  early 
&onn  wheat  in  the  vale  as  well  as  in  the  mounl;iias  of 
Glamorgan,  failed,  so  as  not  toallbrd  above  half  u  crop 
«t  beat,  in  many  inslances  not  so  much  :  but  in  botU 
Iractfi,  what  was  sown  late  in  November,  «nd  the 
4wo  or  three  first  weeks  in  December,  succeeded  well  ; 
■protluced  full  crops,  aod  not  iibove  a  ti«ck  later  io 
liarvest." 

E  e  2  Another. 
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'  Another.  ^^^  In  Pembrokesliirc,  &c.  the  chief  Ma- 
son for  sowing  is  October  ;  bnt  NovemljcT,  could  ihi 
season  he  depended  vpon^  is  found  (o  lie  prcferabk: 
tile  corn  will  not  be  so  apt  to  bo  winter- proud  :  it  if 
frequently  sown  williont  any  disndvantnge  so  \t\t 
as  Doccral)cr,  or  even  January.  September,  wbicb 
strangers  prefer,  who  come  to  seKle  in  this  couidrf, 
and  are  not  acquainted  witli  its  climatif^e,  is  found  to 
be  loo  early  ;  as  the  corn  then  sown  is  apf  fo  ran  too 
much  info  straw,  even  in  the  mountainous  parts^  plaoei 
expo8i*d  to  all  winds  and  weathers.*' — JB.  JV. 

A  Naval  Officer,  who  was  perhaps  a  little  negligent 
in  adhering  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  ^^  land-lubben;" 
sowed  wheat  the  26lii  of  December ;  barley  the  26th 
of  June;  and  turnips  the  beginning  of  Annans!;  with 
success.  The  cardinal  points,  soil  and  ciim:i<urr, 
were  in  his  favour,  being  both  highly  genial ;  aridlw 
bad  his  native  element  closely  adjoining  (o  lirwani, 
when  Eurus  blew. 

**  In  wet  autumns  and  soils,  the  border  composts 
cannot  well  be  carted  on  the  fallows  for  wheat.  U  w 
by  some  deferred  until  frost;  and  in  February  or  March, 
according  to  the  season,  the  wlieat  is  sowed  ;  generally 
white  or  brown  Lammas;  and  with  success."— ^''^ 
Miskifiy  or  Vale  of  lAy. 

**  ^0X0  dry  and  plant  xccl^'  is  a  general  maxim;  but 
most  farmers,  in  a  very  dry  autiinin,  have  an  atlage 
— That  xzheat  should  not  be  soi:n  hi  the  dust ^''  '1''**/ 
wait  frequently,  for  several  days  together,  for  rain  to 
moisten  the  land  before  they  sow.  They  wish  for* 
dry  (hiy  to  sow,  and  a  day  or  two  of  fair  wealberaft<?^ 
the  seed  is  sown." — Clarh^  in  Brecon^  p.  SO. 

Columella  advises  to  sow  in  season,  be  the  weathc' 
ever  so  dry:  this  is  sometimes  done,  without  anydii^ 

fcrence  in  crop. 

10.  CuUn^^ 
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\t  10.  Culture  ahiUt  growing. — This,  in  (lie  broad- 
■sst  huHbaiulry,  in  iw>(  cmisidcnibltr.  Crops  on  rallows 
Ik'  8fubblcs,  especi.illy  on  llic  ligblfr  soils,  nre  pretty 
{HOrumonly  rolled  dniing  itry  w<-albcr  in  March  or 
ll^pril.  lir-xiimL-  pIan-!<,  oven  in  Ibe  coal  Iruct  abotit 
Ctflli  GaiT,  Sic.  a  harrowing  ncross  tbc  falloiv  craps, 
MTore  rolling,  is  intn-li  approved  of.  If  llicrc  Itc  no 
Bost  at  nigbr,  (lie  harroK^iii ^lonnd  U  let'tespoBcJ  for 
wwo  nights,  und  tbcii  rolled.  IVnsc  bnve  htxn  rolled 
j^ilb  goixi  eiioci  in  Ibe  bcgiiiiiiiig  of  April,  afler  \.\wj 
jbail  been  spewed  up  by  frost- 

\  Hurroning  nf  wheat  crops,  wliere  weeds  of  the  para- 
MiticMl  tribe  aboiuiil,  b:is  been  fuiiiid  of  grent  service, 
hi  hen  perlnrmed  in  due  timet  l^rorc  llie  wheat  be  over* 
wromn,  ntid  as  snon  ati  Ihc  wetids  crawl  along  ihc  sur* 
nkce,  begin  to  entwine  around  tbc  vlieat  stems,  and  are 
Wrong  enough  to  bcentnnglcd  in  the  linu  ofn  tightand 
^arp  barrow  -,  which  eradicates  lliein,  and  draws  them 
WaUfT  to  be  deposited  near  Ibe  liontlbinds.  These  wecda 
uie  Ibo  gaiiunt  aparine,  cU'nvers,  or  liiiyrilT;  convohu- 
||«r  arvfnshf  polygonum  conxohulut,  polj/gotttim  tni- 
pjri,  called  bind-werds  and  l>ear>hinds;  mum  telra- 
mttMuiu,  inn;  Sic.  wheihcr  nalnral  to  (hcsoil,  or  in* 
Mroduccd  uilb  llie  sen),  or  with  (licimpuri^  dung  from 
biain'doorf,  Jhi-y  are  very  injurious  to  growinp  cro)» 
Lby  BulToailing  them,  when  perinitled  toennlinuc. 
»  Tap'ditttingt  arc  sonnlinm  bestowed  upon  whent 
Icropt  in  the  spiin^,  where  the  matt^rials  arc  conTrni- 
■nlljr  plentiful;  and  consist  moslly  of  lime  alone; 
boinelinKs  of  a  light  compost  of  lime  and  peat  soil  \ 
hoapei*»  Wiistei  suot;  coal  and  (K-Jit -ashes. 
L  An  idea  prevails  in  many  purls  of  South  Waloi,  Ihnt 
Hop-dressing  wheat  crops  with  limr,  in  March  or  A  pril^ 
Ikfill  prrrcnt  the  trntit^  by  destroying  tainted  plants, 
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whilst  it  tnvigorntcs  tlioM!  which  arest 
fact  these  things  mity  (iini  out,  remiiins  to  be  aM^N 
tnincd  by  proper  cxpfrimi'rils:  but  liiflteiln  crwlulity 
)>TerailB  moiv  Ihun  pliiioBophy.  Vfedittg  off  the  crop 
ckucly  in  March,  with  ewes  niiil  tambM,  is  practised  by 
a  few,  and  disapproved  of  by  nuuiy. 

A  gentk-miin  in  the  coal  Incf  of  Ciicrmanhfnshirp, 


who  rreoinniemlci!  early  m 
Wirl  tiiLTeby,  upoiini)!ive 
risk  from  {frecatioiis  Imr' 
humid  ;— at  the  same  lii 
Bpring  feeding  his  wheat  c 


wing,  ill  iirdtr  \n  reapcaHyi 
aiTP  of  :,cuM>n&,  to  run  leu 
vf,{f,  in  a  coui>try  nDtunllj 
ic  adopicrt  the  iwactice  of 
■o|)8;  which  he  called— '' a 


good  custom  upon  the  printiple  of  tkin  somng." 
Uut  there  is  smnelhrng  M;Miiclicin  iit  this  doctrine;  f« 
he  maintains  two  principleii  upparciitly  in  opposition 
to  each  other!  he  so^ed  eayh/y  to  reap  early;  and 
fce  Eowcd  sparingly,  to  liiive  llie  crops  (Itickctied  by 
Spring  ferding;  which,  according  to  the  prevailing 
opinion,  would  throw  ihr  ripcnhtg  of  the  crops  to  b 
Inter  period. 

The  prcFniling  opinions  concur,  that  spring  feeding 
of  wheat  renders  light  soils  firmer  oboul  the  coronal 
Fool «  of  the  plants;  and  Cimscqnently  (hat  Ucausnii 
eonsiilerabie  degri-e  ofiilltTing,  which  much  improfrt 
thin  sown  crnp<i ;  and  tlint  tlie  grenlcst  i 
to  be  apprehended,  is  its  throwing  the  harvcsr^ 
in  particalar  seasons  and  situnli'inG. 


I  iinprofrt 
mvcnigiw    | 

irherc  litA    1 


1 1 .  H'rediiig — U  loo  frequently  omiltcd,  where 
nicfssury;  anil  coninuinly  di'laycd,  until  thirties,  doci, 
icrn,  cow-pai^nip,  &c.  the  most  common  w«di!* 
phinis,  arc  nearly  Cidl  grown;  when  tliey  nre  cut  el«e 
to  the  ground  by  the  common  weeding  hook;  ■ 
wooden  folk  being  held  agaiiisl  tile  weed,  to  a«si|4  feitkl 
opentisa. 
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opernlion.  Woodon  pincers,  io  draw  up  tliisUcs  from 
the  root;  hnc!,  paddUs,  &c.  Io  cut  weeds  just  below 
(ho  snffacc  of  tlie  soil  eiifly  in  April,  iire  but  rarely 
used. 

On  femy  soils  Just  brought  iindor  tillage  by  enclo- 
BQtes,  &c.,  tbc  fcfFi  will  for  years  spring  up  ntimc- 
roudy  in  the  crops.  In  wheal  or  rye,  tbey  mast  be 
weeded,  if  at  nil,  in  the  commoii  wny,  one  by  one; 
but  in  lent  crops,  the  fern  ^-iKTAlly  overtop  tli£  cora 
in  May  or  begiiniing  of  duiiC)  when  llic  inoBlcxpedi- 
tioas  method  in  to  cut  them  by  wlioli-snlc,  with  light 
scyUics  or  rrapin^  hooks,  above  the  corn,  and  just  be- 
low  (he  fern  bmnciics;  mid  iuc.h  as  are  so  cut,  will  not 
grow  agnin  llial  ».'hsoii;  though  a  later  growth}  from 
oilier  rotits,  may  aflcnvards  appear,  which  should  un- 
dergo the  same  operation,  if  it  be  UioughLnccossary. 


13.  Ilitrvest. — In  a  district  of  such  extent,  and 
VBrietJeii  of  soils  and  elevations,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  ihikt  Ihe  lime  of  harvest  is  of  great  latitude. 
Tnkinit  in  Uie  whole  of  the  counties,  mounloins  as  well 
as  vnliw,.  it  cnnliiiufs,  in  enrly  seasons,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  Jnly  to  the  end  of  Seplcmbrr;  and  In  late  sea- 
sons from  the  middle  of  August  Io  the  end  of  October. 

One  of  Ihe  earliest  s|>ols  islu'lwcen  Margam  and  Bri- 
ton-ferry, about  Aberavon  in  Glamorganshire,  on  Ihe 
least  elevated  parlof  the  coal  Iract;  being  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  rise  of  the  adflow  iitg  tides  :  it  faces  the  south- 
ern Minj  with  the  steep  bills  of  coal  and  iron  actinias 
a  reveibcratory  h»i>U'ner  belncen  it  ami  the  northe.rn 
winds.  Wheat  is  here  reaped,  in  early  seasons,  about 
liwSQthofJuly:  someof  it  in  Xcalb  market  the  Slst 
of  July. 

"  1  rcmcntbiir  one  eeason,  when  nil  thc^ain  in  the 
i:  e  4  adjoining 
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adjoining  parishes  of  St.   A  than  and  Gileston,  hmt* 
harvested  and  carried  before  the  end  of  Jnlj:  thesoir 
a  fine  loam,  upon  grey  lias  Umestone,  with  the  Brirtol 
Channel  adjoining  to  the  soutli." — J.  E* 

GoToer^  thongh  it  has  excellent  soil  upon  limeston^f 
yet  as  it  is  more  western,  and  more  fully  exposed  to 
the  cooling  sea  breezes,  its  harvest  is  somewhat  later 
than  that  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  i  and  the  same  noT 
be  said,  and  somewhat  more,  of  its  counterpart,  tl^ 
hundred  of  Castle  Martin,  in  Pembrokeshire. 

*^  A  piece  of  seven  acres  near  Swansea,  wasicap^^ 
the  7th  of  August,  1807,  and  produced  SOO  bushels  ^ 
prime  wheat :  it  grew  on  a  six-tilthed  fallow,  maniir^^ 
chiefly  with  lime.^^ 

•  "  Limed  fallows  are  earlier  than  land  otherwise  p  ^•^ 
pared,  by  a  week  :  cars  of  limed  crops  are  shorter;  \^^^^ 
closer  set  with  grain  ;  those  of  dunged  crops  arelong^^^' 
lanker,  and  with  fewer  grains." 

*^  The  Ctirlier  ripe  crops  arc  tliose  on  fallows  manur 
with  sea  sand." — Pembrokeshire. 

On  the  western  coast,  JLleiniau  JLIati  Xortj  the  ce 
bratcd  Cardiganshire  barley  tract,  is  the  earliest  sp 
On  forward  si*asoits   the  grain  is  there  harvested  fi 
the  lOlh  to  the  20th  of  Ju!y  :  though  a  little  more  L 
land,  or  more  elevated,  the  same  liind  of  grain  ripe 
a  fortnight  later.     The  western  tracts,  excepting  a  f( 
very  favourable  spots,  are  later  hy  a  wwk  or  two,  th 
vales  by  far  more  inland,  or  io  the  east,  such  as  th 
pf  the  Usk  in  Brecknockshire,  of  the  Lug  and  Tame 
Radnorshire,  &:c. 

13%  Implements^  Modes  of  Harvesting,  ii'C.— T 

reaping  hook  seems  to  have  been  the  original  tool 

cutting  all  kinds  of  grain;  as  it  still  obtains  excloiiv^^^-^ 

in 
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in  some  motmlninuus  parts  or  the  lliree  main  divisions 
of  Great  Britain.  TIutc  iirc  tiirrc  iiiodi's  of  using  it — 
1.  Hand-rcupmn  (dxcrn  fidij — 2.  Swiving  (slerdre- 
mio) — 3-  Ba!:j;ing  (UuTO-daro).  The  former,  or 
hand-re<i}<int^,  Ik  (lie  on^jiiiil,  and  by  far  tbe  must 
com  rue  II  da  Lie  muile.iK  (o  neulnrss  ut' workman&liip:  it 
lins,  linuevcr,  given  way  lo  the  otiicr  two  more  expc- 
(lijious  medioJs,  wherever  nhcitt  is  grown  Upon  a  Inrgo 
fculc,  excepting  in  ilie  Vale  ofGlainorgiin,  and  some 
of  itsoutikirfs. 

Q.  Swiving  is  a  metlioil  First  adopted  apparently  in 
CardigniUihire ;  iind  the  dixlrmts  reapers  of  thai  county 
l«vc  since  cxtenilcti  its  nbc  into  otiitr  parts.  The 
most  nnsiglilly  part  of  tl>is  operation  is  at  Iheoulfiet, 
when  the  rcaptT  lakes  hold  of  the  standing  corn  by 
tnisting  a  baudfiil  of  the  cars  uilh  his  k'ft  hand;  and 
cutting  as  he  iiiuvcs,  in  an  easy  shaving  manner, 
close  to  l)je  ground,  nntil  a  largit  sheaf  is  collected  ut 
once.  This  method  is  considerably  more  expeditions 
llian  band-rciipiiig;  it  lenves  less  stubble,  but  collects 
more  vreeds,  if  there  be  any  in  the  corn;  and  the  cars 
arc  not  so  regnlarly  laid  in  the  sheaf. 

3.  Much  corn,  and  too  few  hands,  first  suggesteil 
hagging'  Aflcr  wailing  ten  months  or  more  for  the 
ripeiiingof  the  crop,  i(  ik  painful  for  those  who  rcmem> 
bee  the  newt  work  of  Ii and.  reaping,  to  see  the  slovenly 
burry  of  a  reap<day  jierformed  iu  this  moile.  It  found 
its  way  unfotlnnntely  into  Wales  from  the  borders  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  the  Wenluck  stroke;  and 
in  tact,  bears  no  resemblance  to  cither  reaping  or  mow- 
ing, in  the  projMrr  sense  of  the  terms.  Where  the 
scythe  cjin  be  used,  almost  any  kind  of  mowing  is  pre* 
ferable  lo  iti  indeed  il  has  for  some  years  begun  tosup- 
plant  il,  even  with  the  naked  scythe. 

The 
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The  cradle  icyihe  is  an  impleineiit  oP  gnat  v^Ufi 
Fair  standing  crops  of  all  kinds  oFgrain  are  oat  vitKil^ 
nmily  and  ezped  itiously.    1 1  has  been  in  we  iitWsdcsi 
tine  outof  mind.  Its  Welsh  name  in  thenortb  iM^pMmr 
tigy»gol^  and  is  of  very  general  use  in  the  Vale  of  Ghvyde 
in  the  south  it  is  called  pladur  d  chawell^  and  pfaArr 
A  ckndair;  and  from  the  latter  term  it  has  been  calbA 
on  the  English  borders,  '*  scjKho  and  cathtrJ^    Fo» 
merly  its  use  in  SuuUi  Wales  was  mostly  confined io 
the  Yale  of  Towy  in  Cucrmarthcnshire;  from  wheaor 
itS'  use  gradually  extended  into  other  counties'^  soiM 
of  the  Caermarthcnshire  Militia,  quarteredfat  Abeiyii- 
wytb,  introduced  il  into  Cardigan  Uppeiv    ^'  Aboil 
Cardigan  town  corn  is  mostly  mown :  a  cradle  fiaed' 
to  the  scythe  is  always  used.     Reaping  is  the  mt^t 
common   practice  in  the  other   parts  of  the  county* 
The  difference  in  burl(*y  is  about  five  to  one  in  iaioor 
of  the  scythe;   and  in   oats  about  three  to  oDe."" 
Original  Report  j  p.  *26, 

This  great  odds  between  l>iirlcy  and  oats  is  notintelr 
ligibk  without  reference  to  the  different  modes  in  wbick 
the,  two  grains  arc  res()ectively  rea|)ed  in  Cardigan* 
shire:  barley,  when  reaped,  is  generally  done  in tbe 
hand-reaping  or  slowest  method;  and  oats,  the  hrgef 
kinds,  (brasgeirch)  as  well  as  wheat,  are  cut  in  tlio 
swiving  or  quickest  method.     But  five  to  three  is  too 

much  odds  in  favour  oisicivi/tg:  in  reaping  wbeiiit 
may  be  as  four  to  three. 

Formerly,  provincinl  practices  seemed  to  be  entirely 
loco-motive;  they  continued  unnoticed  where  they 
b^an.  The  cradled  scythes  of  the  Vale  of  I'owy  v^ 
scarcely  known  in  the  Vale  of  Teivy;  and  theswiiriDS 
method  of  reaping  wheat  in  the  latter,  was.  as  UUl^ 

known  in  the  former :  though  both.  Tides  were  sff*" 

rated 
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fHtctf  only  by  a  clinin  of  fiills  running  from  N.  R.  b> 
RlW.;  wltnse  scaltiTMl  iiiltitbitaitli  in  (br  mcnn  (imit 
pnrticipated  of  bollt  iiraclices.  Now,  n  miiliiiil  ndop> 
lion  of  each  olllcrs  ciixloms  takes  iilncr,  lu  ihegrattcr 
Mtpedilioii  (if  linrvcsl  liibonr. 

tratllwl  scylln^,  wljtivver  they  are  ujied,  in  fiw 
of  l)>ecrMiiiti<<s,  i\Te  mostly  Rpproprintt^  to  (he  movy 
htg  of hKr\ey  fifv\  o»t  crops.  Thi§  iarcFcrB«l  inthftValc 
•f  I'gk,  rsiwciiilly  in  lh(!  viciiiily  of  CrickhowcH,  ii» 
Bnedmncksh ire }  where  they  are  coinmunly  applied  ta 
fitirstnndin^e  crn|«  »f  z^ficett.  A  mnn  will  mow,  in  « 
Twy  nent  frnj^l  ittnnnrr,  frum  Iwii  lo  ihrcencres  pel 
day-  A  mower  for  a  waprr  is  Miii!  10  hare  out  seren 
plougbnrcitstumnry  cicrts;  bcin^  four  acres,  (%fO  roods, 
■mllwfTity.nitiepcrcliesiiUlute.  Sir  Hihvnrd  lliimtlton, 
In  1^1 1,  had  ci£;lit  acxes  of  spring  wlicat  cut  by  three 
nw^  in  one  d;iy ;  fur  which  llicy  wrrc  piiid  3s.  an  acre. 
Tlie  movten  h;id  left  )us:hiT  slubble  ihuii  common,  in 
wiIlt  to  avoid  lhi>  clover,  which  hiid  born  sown  with 
the  tthenl.  'I'hi»  hi«;h  mowing  niiiy  be  an  advarilagv 
hf  ihowery  weallier,  though  not  ^ciii-rnlly  thought  of, 
by  cutting  with  these  acylhcs.  This  spring  whcitl  ww 
(he  smooth-eiircil  varicly,  arid  lieing  sown  too  early  in 
Mnrch,  was  bliKlil»'d,  or  rafliiT  friisl-bitlfn,  iiLioiit  the 
Middle  of  April:  similnr  crops,  sown  later,  in  the 
RetghboarhoiKl,  pnHlnci'd  1?5  biithols  per  acre. 

The  CardifiHtisliirc  swivinfTinethotl  of  reaping  whnit 
imd  laTfH'  ontst  lite  (jucrmarlhcnsliirc  method  of  mow. 
mg  bnrb-y  Mid  oatsniih  crndled  soylhrs;  and  the 
Brecknockshire  method  of  ending  fair  cropt  of  whcut 
wltfa  lliOuinHt  scythes;  are  the  most  striking  idstanee* 
of  pvoviacial  peculiarities ;  nm\  these  have  more  or  less 
extended  into  other  jmrls.  The  naked  scythe  ix  the 
nost  ^ncral  implement  for  cutting  barley  and  oata  in 
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tome  parts,  cspeisially  by  those  who  colleet  €iChar  o» 
both  of  those  crops  in  the  English  method  vithoidi 
bioding. 

V  One  other  peculiarly  is  the  hand-reaping  of  wheaf,- 
nniversally  practised  in  the  Vale  of  Glainorgaa.  This 
mode  is  slower  than  the  other  two  methods,  probably 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  four :  but  it  nevcrf  heic». 
suits  the  habits  of  the  Glamorgan  farmers  better  thai 
any  other.  Tlic  sheaves  are  as  neat,  and  the  straw  and 
cars  as  uniformly  laid  in  them,  as  it  is  possible  foi 
bands  to  place  them.  Were  they  otherwise,  the  woA- 
men  would  be  at  a  loss  to  make  their  com  ricks  so  neat, 
and  the  thatch  roofs  of  their  buildings  so  simply  ds» 
gantj  in  both  of  which  arts  they  now  highly  excel. 

It  will  appear,  that  according  to  the  same  scale  of 
the  rate  of  wages,  (he  Glamorgan  farmer  pays  4/.  for 
reaping,  for  every  31.  he  would  pay  by  the  other  mors 
expeditious  methods  ;  but  Uiis  is  more  than  counter* 
balanced  by  the  future  conveniences  at  every  stage  sad 
process,  from  the  stacking  in  the  yard  to  the  thrashing 
on  the  floor,  &c.  and  probably  the  surplus  of  ac« 
quired  grain  by  this  peculiarly  saving  method,  wore 
than  pays  the  additional  expense  of  reaping. 

14.  Gleaning — was  formerly  a  perquisite  of  great 
profit  to  the  industrious  pcMir.  £Hch  farmer,  in  a  corn 
country,  had  his  particular  set  of  gleaning  retainers; 
who,  like  the  vassals  of  the  baronial  lords  under  the 
feudal  lenurc,  were  devoted  to  his  service.  At  the  first 
day  of  corn  gathering,  the  gleaners,  women  and  cliiU 
dren,  assembled  in  the  farmer's  hall;  and  after  break- 
fast, and  the  dew  up,  they  repaired  to  the  field,  wheie 
the  busy  scene  commenced.  To  excite  a  rivalship  ia 
^tivity,  the  farmer  commonly  appointed  two  kadeni 

of 
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nf  separate  and  equal  nunil)ercd  |)ar(ies,  who  strove 
fin*  the  mastery  with  such  ardour  as  if  Ihey  had  been 
Whigs  and  Tories;  or  the  respective  supporters  of  the 
two  last  rival  canilidates  at  the  county  election;  which 
at  times  they  were  politically  put  to  represent*  The 
ftpirit  of  gaiety,  heightened  by  the  harvest  shout^ 
lessefied  the  fatigue  of  active  hibour  ;  and  the  farmer 
httd  only  to  see  that  liis  work  was  well  done,  to  have 
rinuch  of  it  dispaicheil  in  a  shorttinie. 

These  scenes  were  re|>eateii  as  often  as  the  gathering 
tog«-ther  of  the  cut  grain  was  necessary;  and  during 
the  ialiTmediate  (lays,  the  poor  who  assisted  had  to 
glean  for  themselves  in  the  fields  where  the  corn  had 
been  gathered ;  so  that  at  the  conclusion,  with  the  pre* 
MHits  of  bound  sheaves  given  by  the  farmer,  each  cot- 
tager found  himself  supplied,  by  the  industry  of  his 
wife  ond  children,  with  grain  sufficient  to  support  hit 
family  and  himself  for  from  two  to  four  or  five  months, 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  This  tended 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  active  industry  in  the  poor;  and  a 
kind  of  mutual  attachment  between  them  and  their  be* 
aefactors.  The  labourer*s  wages,  during  the  consump* 
tion  of  this  gleaned  supply,  was  found  convenient  to 
pay  rent  for  his  house  and  garden;  or  to  buy  neces* 
aariet,  clothing,  &c. 

Increase  in  the  price  of  grain,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  relative  con* 
■ections  of  farmers  and  paupers  :  it  set  the  former  to 
ciNitrive  every  means  to  convert  much  into  more.  The 
gates  in  many  places  became  locked  against  gleaners, 
aolil  the  last  sheaf  was  out  of  the  field,  and  the  hrlU 
iiIms  had  collected  nearly  the  whole  of  the  straggling 
ears.  There  was  by  this  time  a  complication  of  causes, 
trbidiy  fostered  by  the  law?)  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment 


nent  of  dlfirming  poor  rates;  and  ihoae  who  mat  fofti* 
merly  supported  by  the  exertions  of  their  osrn  Mut* 
Uy^  dierishcd  by  llie  benevolence  of  their  superidn, 
vesehroifght  to  see  the  Advantage  of  their  situation,  io 
being  enabled  to  draw  a  kind  of  compulsory,  and  even 
independent  support,  from  a  public  fund  created  by 
the  exertions  of  others. 

Gleaners  arc  still  to  be  seen;  but  they  arc  of  very 
diffinrent  manners  and  character  from  those  under  the 
old  system.  They  render  no  assistance  whatever  to  the 
farmer;  aud  lie,  in  return,  deals  with  them  as  he  docs 
vifith  the  crows;  1>e  keeps  both  out  of  the  field  to  the 
last.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  a  |K>pulous  cooatry,  to 
see  fromfifiy  to  a  hundred  women  and  children  waiting 
for  many  hours  at  the  outside  of  a  gate,  until  the  field 
he  cleared.  They  run  over  the  stul>ble  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  take  their  flight  togetlier  to  another  field,  per- 
Imps  in  another  parish.  Most  of  tliem  may  be  strangers 
to  the  farmer :  he  knows  not  whether  tliey  are  poor«  or 
pretend  to  be  so;  but  in  general,  few  of  them  are  upon 
the  parish  list  of  paupers,  who  have  been  taught  to 
expect  their  support  from  another  source. 

There  may  be  a  few  instances  in  which  the  old  sys* 
tern  of  gleaning  is  still  in  vogues  but  it  is  apprelieoded 
that  they  l>ecoroe  annually  more  and  more  degenerated. 

The  Vaile  of  Glamorgan  has  already  been  noticed, 
as  retaining  several  ancient  and  peculiar  customs:  it  \$ 
singular  also  in  the  article  of  gleaning.  Here,  thefiur- 
mer  lets  his  wheat  to  be  hand-reaped  by  the  acre,  with 
victuals  and  beer,  lilach  reaper  claims  a  right,  by 
immemorial  usage,  for  bis  wife,  his  next  of  kin,  or 
assign,  to  glean  in  the  field  while  the  reapers  are  at 
work,  even  among  the  unbound  corn.  A  hired  servant 
is  somtelimfli  permitted  to  join  the  task  men:  be  claims 

the 
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iTie  samp  right,  and  lets  it  to  wtinm  )ic  pleases.  Foi- 
iDorly  the  purchase  vtat  not  nliDVi*  liixpence  for  each 
fieltU  in  1803  il  wns  om'shillitif;;  in  ISIl  half  acrown. 
SfraitfTurs  coming  lo  ('ami  iii  llic  Vnli;,  and  thinking 
it  a  ^hul  n  f;riuvuiice,  cvi'ii  as  inncli  in  somt:  inslaiicm 
[U  dOs.  per  iicrr  loss,  mnilc  several  atti^tnpls  lo  di^cvn- 
titiuc  ihe  ciislnni ;  but  tn  vain :  tlir  [Knsants  coiiatdcr- 
in|:  it  UK  Kacn-d  im  lUc  htws  of  llio  Miili's  and  Persians. 
A  fitmily  will  romnionly  ^li-an  filU'Cii  or  sixteen 
linilu-Is;  and  siniik-  women  frcqin-'rUly  us  much  as  will 

uin  ihi'm  the  nlmle  jonr.     The  custom  doeb  UQt 

I  to  the  west  of  (he  river  Ogiiwre. 


Binding. — In  Ihe  infancy  of  agriculture,  the 
'biiidingof  all  sorts  of  com  iiruM*  from  u  principle  ut' 
economy.  At  Ihe  iticreuse  oi'  liliugc,  in  dry  climii- 
turci,  it  bcciimc  nrcoaary,  I'nr  iho  miKe  ufcxpiHUliui)! 
lo  mow  out  bnrU-y  into  swuths,  to  bu  culli-clixl  into 
cocks  like  hiiy;  oals,  in  some  insti-inci^>  by  degrees 
'fi)lloivnl;  uiid  unty  wheat  and  rye  reiiiaincil  tobcxlill 
bonnd.  Wilb  respect  lo  birl^ty,  and  in  ;i  few  cilscu 
OBis,  (bifl  is  llic  mode  uf  hiirvL'sUng  in  some  partt  of 
Sunlh  Wales;  in  the  eustern  parts  of  (hecountitfi  of 
■Jladiior  ajid  Brecon,  in  ibc  iiotlhorn  part  of  (lUuuor- 
ganthrre,  and  by  n  fiw  individunls  elsewhere.  lutlie 
utht-r  parts  tlicy  bind  all  wirisof  corn;  fur  which  extra 
trouble,  the  humidity  uf  the  clironlure  is  a  suflicieiit 
apology,  ftldoy  of  ihe  liillyutid  western  fur mers  prefer 
reaping  barley  .tnd  oats,  I'ur  this  reason  ;  reaped,  Ihey 
are  cnt  aljove  ihc  ueeds  and  grass  that  grow  amongst 
tiMm;  they  may  be  immctlialely  bound  into  sheaves, 
■nd  ficld-stacLcd :  but  mowed,  they  must  lie  on  the 
gioaad  for  .iIk  grass;  &c.  to  wilbsT)  foi  some,  perhaps 

for 
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for  many  clays;  by  which  they. are  exposed  to  greater 
risks  from  the  weather.   Even  in  the  other  parts,  libera 
barley  and  oats  are  cut  with  cradled  scythes,  (hey  luV 
nevertheless,  in  commcNi  with  all  other  corn,  generally 
bound  into  gheaves.    The  wheat  sheaves  are  lied  with 
bandages  of  one  length  of  the  corn;  barley  and  osb 
sometimes  so,  but  generally  with   bandages  of  tin» 
lengths.  ** 

In  the  three  western  counties  of  Pembroke,  Cardigsa,' 
and  Caermnrthett,  whatever  be  the  weather;  aiulia 
several  partsof  the  three  eastern  counties,  on  prea* 
rions  harvests;  the  sheaves  as  soun  us  bound  areiortls* 
dfately  stacked  into  haddocks  or  helms  of  about  a  cart* 
load  each:  the  butts  of  the  shtraves  outward ;  theesn 
kept  up  so  as  not  to  l)c  near  the  ground ;  and  finishiii 
in  a  point,  or  in  a  conical  form^  and  covered  with 
inverted  sheaves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  very  secuie 
against  the  rain ;  and  is  so  left  till  not  only  all  the  com 
on  the  farm  is  so  secured,  but  as  much  longer  as  may 
be  necessafy  to  wait  for  dry  weather  to  carry  it;  which 
in  some  difficult  seasons  will  he  a  niunlh  and  perhapi 
longer.     This  method  is  of  all  others  the  most  proper 
for  the  precarious  climature  of  West  Wales;  and  in 
■wet  harvests  might  be,  with   great  advantage,  every 
where  adopted.      Men   soon   acquire    the   knack  of 
speedily  stacking  the  corn  in  this  manner.     Instances 
have  been  heard  of,  when  the  wheat,  and  other  kiads 
of  corn,  have,  in  very  rainy  seasons,  remained  out  in 
field-stacks  till  November,  without  injury:  and  then 
carried  a  stack  at  a  time,  as  the  dry  intervals  permitted, 
into  the  barns  and  thrashed;  and  on  some  occasions 
have  been  in  such  seasons  thrashed  stack  by  stack  ia 
the  fields,  on  what  are  provincially  called  plank  Jtoors^ 

being 
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beiDg  the  portable  thrashing  floors  already  described  in 
Chap*  V.  as  l)eing  the  appendages  of  every  (axm  ia 
Pembrokeshire,  &c« 

But  humid  as  the  dimature  of  West  Wales  gene« 
rally  is,  it  nevertheless  affords  seasons  now  and  then,  ia 
which  the  sheaves  might  be  harvested  in  fours  or  sixes, 
as  in  other  places;  and  from  that  state  carried  at  once 
into  the  barns  or  stack-yards.  Tliis  would  be  s^  reduc* 
tion  of  labour,  and  would  occasionally  prevent  the 
damage  of  cattle  to  the  field  stacks  during  their  long 
abode  in  the  open  fields.  .  Customs  fieqoently  induce 
men  to  continue  uniformly  and  steadily  in  one  extreme 
or  other:  several  eastern  farmers  never  haddock  their 
•beaves,  save  in  fours  or  sixes,  without  covers,  daring 
iret  barvebts;  whilst  the  western  farmers  never  omit  it 
during  established  drought.  Haddocking  in  stacks 
containing  from  a  quarter  to  two  of  grain  each,  should, 
therefore,  be  adopted  or  omitted  by  both  parties,  ac- 
cording to  existing  circumstances  and  prospects  of 
weather. 

Where  large  haddocks  are  not  in  use,  sheaves  are 
put  together  to  season,  four  or  six  to  a  stack.  The 
small<?r  the  binding,  the  sooner  they  will  be  fit  for 
carriage,  and  the  less  injury  they  will  receive  from  wet 
weather:  the  wind  dries  them  sooner  after  showers;  and 
hut  gleams  of  sunshine  between  showers  do  not  occa- 
sion the  vegetating  ferment  so  rapidly.  Weather  had- 
docks on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  of  West  Wales, 
are  sometimes  made  in  the  eastern  counties:  they  con- 
sist of  eight  sheaves,  four  to  a  side,  with  two  inverted^ 
to  cover:  or,  twelve  bbcaves,  six  to  a  side,  and  three 
ill  an  inclined  plane,  .bordering  on  the  horizontal,  to 
cover.   Two  of  the  covering  sheavesare  placed  by  two 

■•  WALES. J  Ff  men, 
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men,  one  on  each  sidei  (he  cars  in  the  Mme 
and  moved  steadily  upwanls,  so  as  nearly  to  come  irile 
contact  at  the  (op,  and  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  cut. 
of  the  upright  sheaves:  these  two  are  bound  togctkr 
by  twisting  a  wisp  of  each  just  behind  the  bandage: 
(he  third  sheaf  is  placed  in  the  same  direclton,  to  ride 
upon  the  other  two,  so  as  completely  tu  cover  tilt 
cavity;  and  is  bound  to  each,  as  before,  tosecoretbe 
stack  from  the  efiect  of  strong  winds,  which  occasioo* 
ally  prevail  from  tlie  south-west  during  wet  harvests. 
These,  ihe  latter  especially,  have  preserved  corn  doN 
lug  long  periods  of  wet  weatlier. 

16.  £oac/mg.— -Whore  corn  or  hay  is  stacked  in  the 
field  where  it  grew,  the  shape  of  a  load  is  not  so  mate- 
rial; as  briskness  is  the  main  point  in  view:  but  niicrt 
loads  are  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distance,  the  art  of  load* 
ing  properly,  as  well  as  briskly,  is  not  to  be  neglected ; 
otherwise  waste  of  time,  and  more  journics  will  be  re- 
quired. The  shape  of  a  proper  load  would  be  called 
by  a  geometrician,  ^^  a  parallclopipedon,  or  a  prism 
whose  base  is  a  parallelogram  f*  and  consists  of  regular 
courses,  fore  and  aft:  the  shape  of  au  improper  load, 
if  it  be  of  any  shape,  is,  as  we  have  frequently  seen,  il)e 
frustrum  of  a  pyramid  ;  if  not  a  perfect  one,  ending  in 
a  point  at  the  top;  which,  if  a  frustrum,  would  not 
contain  above  half,  and  if  a  pyrnniid  not  above  one* 
third  the  quantity,  or  solid  content  of  a  proper  load  of 
the  same  base  and  height.  There  is  no  time  lost  in 
neat  loading;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  time  gained; 
for  the  best  loaders  are  commonly  the  briskest,  as  in 
every  other  work.    There  are -loaders  who  will  each 

^find  full  employ  for  two  of  the  most  active  pitchers  i*^ 

(lie 
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Iht  field  by  loading  k>ase  barley,  &c-  on  a  waggon ; 
md  cry  out '^  op  with  il**  all  day;  and  yet  lay  tbp 
COfnei  and  bonding  courses  as  regularly  and  perpendU 
eolarly  as  the  mouldings  of  a  joiner. 

17.  Sladdles^  Slach^and  Jiicks. — The  Glamorgan* 
dilre  staddles  of  entire  masonry,  smoothly  plaistered 
O^er  with  good  hair*mortar,  and  capped  with  project* 
mgftai  stones,  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  rats,  &c.; 
iWie  with  ventilating  flues,  and  some  not ;  have  been 
•beidy  noticed  in  Chap.  V. 

lo  places  convenient  to  quarries  of  freestone,  pedes* 
taU  somewhat  conical  with  rounded  cap-stones  to  lay 
Oily  tre  made,  with  frames  of  timber  to  match.  Theso 
Tentllate  better  than  solid  ones,  but  must  be  more  sab* 
ject  to  get  out  of  repair. 

In  a  country  where  wood  was  in  more  plenty  than 
lime  and  stone,  we  have  seen  a  staddle  whose  pedestals 
were  made  of  tlie  butt-ends  of  tapering  and  sizeable  oftk 
trees,  selected  from  the  refuse  of  a  timber*yard ;  and 
capped  with  rounded  slate  stones  about  two  inches 
thick. 

In  places  distant  from  lime  and  freestone,  permanent 
itaddles  are  seldom  seen,  excepting  in  gentlemen's 
fiirm-yards,  who  will  get  these  conveniences,  cost 
wluti  Ihey  may.  In  the  absence  of  staddles,  the  scitet 
of  the  stacks,  &c,  are  made  yearly  with  diflfcrcnt  mate* 
rials,  fuel-wood,  gorse,  fern,  rubbish,  straw,  &c.  j  and 
the  lavages  frequently  committed  in  these  ground 
•teckf  by  rats  and  mice,  render  it  expedient  to  pro- 
cure ataddles  in  almost  any  situation,  and  at  any 
expense* 

The  generally  allowed  distinction  between  »  Miack 

F  f  2  (das) 
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(das)  and  a  rick  (mwdwlj  bera^  &c.)  is,  fbe  fiwBCr 
hairini^  four  angles,  and  the  latter  being  roancL        '^ 

Wheat  and  rye  are  more  comtnonlj  made  into  ridvr 
pease,  and  loose  barley,  into  stacks,  and  other  fniii 
into  either,  as  may  best  suit  the  quantity,  and  oikr 
circumstances. 

There  is  some  cariosity  gratified  iir  obserTiqg  t|i0 
identity  of  local  customs,  and  the  uniformity  i^^iImqIi 
particular  operations  in  husbandry  are  performed  iw 
a  certain  tract  of  country,  to  a  certain  limit;  when 
varieties  of  customs  and  modes  of  operation  take  plaivi 
in  modes  of  tillage,  manuring,  harvesting;  in  fbrmiof 
implements,  buildings,  gates,  stiles,  fences;  andiatk 
subject  of  this  Section,  the  formation  (yf  stacks  and  rich. 

A  line  from  south  to  north,  across  the  whole  Princi' 
pality,  divides  the  western  from  the  eastern  mode  of 
stack-making.  In  tlic  counties  of  Pembroke,  Carr- 
marthen,  and  Cardigan,  in  South  Wales;  anclinthe 
counties  of  Meirionydd,  Caernarvon,  and  .Anoflescy, 
in  North  Wales,  the  western  mode  prevails:  in  the 
counties  of  Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  and  Iradnor,  ii» 
South  Wales;  and  in  (hose  of  Mont  i^oniery,  Denbigh, 
and  Flint,  in  North  Wales,  theeastern  mode  is  followed. 

A  stack  in  tiie  western  mode  projects  very  little,  if 
any,  over  the  base,  and  its  top  is  semicircular.  A 
transverse  section  of  it  would  represent  a  Roman  gate- 
way; or,  in  other  terms,  a  snnicircle  fixed  upon  cither 
a  square,  or  a  parallelogram,  according  to  tlic  height. 
Its  thatch,  neatly  laid  on,  of  straw,  sedge,  or  rusbeSj 
is  secured  by  minute  rope  traceries,  made  of  iiay  or 
straw,  in  regular  net- work;  so  that,  to  a  hcraldy  & 
western  stack  would  appear  like  ^'  a  bog  in  armoufy 

caboshed,  &c." 
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(be  casleni  make  projects  torii^idornbly 
over  its  base;  ami  Ilie  pilcli  of  its  riKif  resembles  (hat 
-of  a  common  building;  a  Irnnsversc  scclion  of  it  would 
lepFesenlaii  isosceles  triangle  resti rifr  upon  (he  rruslrum 

Fofa  pyrnmid  iiiverlecl.  Its  ro|x-  bundagcB  arc  few,  snd 

I  ifaoseonlj'  loiigitudtiml,  or  liorijcoiilal. 

The  clmracterUlicsora  western  stack — its  firm  broad 
'InsiSi  its  round  roof,  its  nit-wotk  Irnccrj  ;  all  bespeak 
'its  adaption  to  a  bleiik  wc^lern  ex  posn  re,  so  as  to  stand 
*^cn  against  the  force  of  a  hurricane  The  objections 
'^ade  to  il  arc,  (hat  its  Hat  roof,  iind  frequent  rope 
Uraceries,  cnlnnglc  the  rain-water  in  its  passage  down- 
Hraidii  Ibnt  it>i  broad  bas«.-  and  perpendicular  sides,  ex- 
fMM;  more  ha;  lo  Ik  damaged  by  damp  and  weatheri 
tiuil  (here  is  more  labour  in  the  formation  of  the  rope 
tracer;;  and  that  ndlhtr  of  lliese  is  necessary  in  the 
'ibclten.'d  valiies  oftiie  western  oountii-«. 

Tbe  ensterii  stacks,  though  Ibcy  agree  in  the  main 
^inciples  of  projecting  over  their  bases,  and  in  having 
Bi^atar  roofs,  yet  they  vary  I'rotn  each  other  in  some 
^inls.  Some  have  hip|H-d  ends  as  low  as  the  cbtcs  of 
lite  sides:  in  Glamorgan  ibvy  hitve  little  or  none,  but 
cootinue  the  ptnjectiun  to  the  very  apex  or  point  at 
each  end.  In  all,  tbe  bandagi^  arc  borieonlnl;  some 
.more  numerous,  aud  nearly  at  regular  dislanccst  others 
wave  only  three  to  a  side,  two  near  the  summit,  and 
pM  within  a  few  inches  of  the  caves ;  wiih  zi^-zag  rope- 
Jncings  to  secure  the  corners  of  the  hipi>ed ends.  'Ifae 
ftorr  the  bandages,  the  lesser  the  expense;  and  three 
tare  been  found  ucurc  in  bleak  situations  in  Bteck- 
fiocktbirc,  &c.  In  such  cases,  lo  save  roping,  the 
^atclicr  has  a  wooden  spatub  to  open  an  entrance  of 
jfirc  or  six  inches  into  the  stack  for  erery  wisp  of 
•traw,  &c, 
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Fn  iiu  pnrt  of  the  dbftict,  and  perhaps  in  no  pari  of 
tliti  united  kingdom,  is  Iko  art  of  makiug  iim(  *tM)ii 

Tried  lu  such  inrffctiiin  as  in  Glninorgnnshiiv.  Tile 
wheat  ricks  nre  frequently  itiiuommimly  IfifRt;  » 
round  as  if  Ihcy  had  Ikvii  (nrneil  npun  n  Inllte;  mi, 
from  the  j^encral  habit  uf  hniid-rcapin^,  ttilhmillht 
appearance  of  a  slr<-i^glin«  Mtiiw  or  car  on  (hvoulMdr- 
The  baseK  of  hay  sI;icI<g  are  cnt  in  an  uiiderminingili' 
reciion  aronnd,  nbont  i hrec  ftrt  dwp,  with  s  hayJaifci 
nnd  whelhiT  it  lends  lo  pri-serve  the  exterior  lioy  vflirt 
base  from  dtimagn  or  iin(,  it  improves  the  Bp(ManuW. 

"  Thu  prcijeclion  of  etncks,  &c.  m  Glaino^n,  il 
carried  to  a  higher  pilch  than  in  any  of  tin:  (itlw 
counties.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the  clevw  youBg 
fellavs  (generally  the  sons  of  fnrmfrs)  were  stack-aid, 
as  wc  nmy  uiy ;  uiid  cun(nfi[led  which  of  them  couM 
make  stacks  of  I  hcgntate*!  projectiuo  ciVL-rlhc  bases;  ikI 
at  the  same  time  Giifiiciciilly  firm  and  stable.  WIicd 
this  ciiriouo  kind  of  muninurrivcd  at  iU  height,  M«J 
stacks  were  formed  nearly  of  a  IoKi;n^c  or  dliiraoitdslnFCi 
elarding  upon  one  corner  somrwhat  fliiltcoed-,  ^ 
fell ;  atid  the  archilccts  were  restored  to  their  « 
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18.  Size  of  Stfiflcs.^WlM'Te  the  q»ianlily  oft 
hay  is  smati,  the  sizr  of  stacks  or  ricks  cannot  be  lup^: 
but  where  the  quniitity  is  considerable,)  here  iHadivcrtiif 
of  opiniun  lis  lu  the  mnst  eligible siic.  In  sotue  p1icr<t 
four,  five,  and  from  1  hat  (o  eight  stacks  t«ill  be  issil^ 
which  in  other  purU  would  have  been  furm<-d  inloonf' 
Tbc  apologies  for  the  Bmaller  stacks  an*,  that  they  «* 
more  conveniently  ami  readily  made  and  covered  "l"'* 
jng  Imd  weather;  that  they  are  in  less  dnjigcr  of  hoi' 
Jng  or  getting  mouldy;  that  they  are  reailierWl'' 
taken  Id,  in  convenient  quantities,  & 


to  them  are,  tlinl  Ihere  u  some  vaitc  of  time  in  (Iress- 
ing  thorn,  nml  of  siraw  in  covering  thcru;  viil  whou 
tliey  are  of  liny,  t)iat  Mktv  ia  a  i^rcaler  eslent  l5ii>g 
upon  the  ground,  mid  vi'  sidi?  and  end  siirraces  exposed 
to  be  rrtKlerm)  nl' lisn  value  by  Uil-  weallicr,  &c.:  that, 
the  danger  of  healing,  &c.  in  Inrgu  sUicks  may  be 
prevented  by  vcnliUitido;  ruiincls;  and  moreover,  that 
the  larf^r  llic  ilack,  well  preserved,  llie  more  nutritious 
the  hay;  that,  in  precntioiis  weather,  slacks  of  propec 
widlh  and  height  may  be  mnde  in  succession  at  the  end 
of  each  oilier,  so  as  to  R-dnt-e  some  of  the  labour  of 
making  several  <h.<bictied  oiiea  j  lo  lessen  the  quantity  of 
thntch  ttheri!  hippetl  ends  tire  in  fnshioot  and  (o  dimi- 
nish the  extent  of  exposed  surface,  without  tiny  greater 
inconveni(-nce,  by  lukiiig  the  hay  or  com  into  the 
buildings  when  wanted. 

In  some  placi-s,  in  innking  theellipticnl  western  ^ay 
stacks,  the  horses  and  loaded  sliding  cars  ascend  at 
one  end,  and  wben  Ihe  hay  is  tumbled  out  on  the  cen- 
ter, Ihey  descend  over  llie  other  end ;  this  is  repeated 
with  grfnt  expedition  until  (he  ceuler  becomes  too  high 
to  permit  Ihe  ascension  of  the  horses  and  cars.  Tbe 
ends  iire  then  cut  with  hay>knive.s,  anil  the  hay  so  cut 
is  put  iipun  tlic  center  lo  frnixh  the  sinck. 

19.  Thrafhiiig. — We  know  of  no  mode  of  separating 
Ihe  grail)  front  tlie  straw,  in  this  district,  anterior  lo 
Iheuscof  (he  Jlail;  which  was  the  universal  imple- 
ment until  lately.  Less  than  a  dozen  years  back  there 
were  not  a  dozen  thrashing  machmt^s  in  the  tix  coun- 
tie« :  they  are  now  numerous,  and  are  yearly  becoming 
more  common. 

John  Smith,  Est],  has  one  worked  by  steam  <ya  hin 

farm  at  Gvetrn  Uw^n  yr  ivj/dd,  bctwceu  Neath  and 

F  i 'i  ijwaiisca: 
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Swansea:  as  many  us  are  convenient  to  streanii  wc 
turned  by  water;  but  the  generality  are  nteetmxWj 
worked  by  horses. 

A  thrashing  machine  icorked  by  »«(«■,  t»  a  mort 
Talunble  npjiendagc  to  a  farm!  wliercvet  new  farm 
houses  jind  fiirm  ynrds  nrc  conslrucled,  ibis  owgltl  to 
be  iin  obji'ct  of  prime  iitlenlioit,  Wales,  in  rniiny 
parti,  abounds  ^\illi  conTcnicnl  slrcains.  A  Iiorsc- 
poiver  mnchinc  bears  no  proportion  to  Ibis  in  value: 
indeed  with  mnny,  thn  value  of  a  horse-power  machine 
is  problematical! ;  an  invention,  added  to  olhrrs,  fol 
killing  horses.  \\'c  havu  not  heard  of  v>ind  having 
been  made  an  nirent  of  motion  for  Ihrnsliing:  it  may  be 
liable  to  BevernI  inconveniences. 

'i'berc  is  nulhing  pcciiliiir  in  iTe  construction  at 
management  of  these  mnchint's;  save  that  in  the  Vnlr 
(if  Glamorgan,  &c.  where  liand-rtaping,  iind  ibalchin^ 
buildings  wilb  uncrtisbed  straw  tire  still  tlie  general 
practices,  Ihoy  iirc  su  conslrucli-Mt,  liiul  the  straw  i«  aut 
liermilted  to  pass  beyond  the  bciitiTf.  The  feeder  of 
Ihc  machine  draws  bjick  Ihe  sbeof  when  thnished,  and 
drops  it  don  n  on  his  ri^ht,  to  take  ntiolher  from  bis 
left.  The  tbrnshL'd  nlicaf  is  (nken  op  by  a  >.econd  per- 
son by  the  ears,  and  drawn  lliron^h  a  heckle,  to  comh 
out  the  loote  straw,  lu  be  bound  into  thatching  bellira 
or  pilions.  Sometimes,  wben  hurried,  they  pass  the 
straw  in  the  common  method  through  the  machine: 
and  is  used  for  litter,  or  fur  llialching  stacks  sDrr 
bi'ing  welted  and  drawn  i  but  thib  is  never  done  ttliirfi 
Ihc  straw  is  intended  fur  thatching  buildings 

Thomas,  Esq,  ofEglwysNynyd,  near  Margam, 

had  one  year  a  crop  of  wheat  much  smultvd  whca 
thrashed  by  the  (laiU  but  the  same  wheal,  in  paising 
tb^B(!i^thcmacbHiC|iUr^  l0jt«  quick  motion  cansifi^a 
;  BuinMci  J  I   .  draught 


^nughi  of  air,  was  not  in  tbc  least  affected  by  the 
MiCk  dust^.  Mr.  ThoiiuiS)  nevertheless,  is  no  groat 
idvocaic  for  machims  in  general,  when  worked  by 
hoTbes:  lie  prefers,  upon  (he  whole,  the  gradual  opera- 
lion  of  the  liuil.  Many  farmers  in  the  Vale,  after  pro- 
curing; and  trying  machines,  are  of  the  )>aroe  opinion. 
At  their  first  introduction,  the  few  who  had  them,  bad 
Uie  advanfageofthiir  neighbours  in  particular  seasons, 
bjibcing  able  to  bring  their  corn  to  market  before  them, 
when  it  sold  highest.  Now,  machines  being  common, 
thdt  advantage  is  annihilated  by  equality  of  circum- 
Htances.  However,  whire  machines  are  on  the  best 
construction,  their  comparative  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage might  be  brought  to  the  test  by  calculation;  add- 
ing seven  or  eight  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the 
machine  to  the  annual  wages  of  hibour  of  men  and 
horses;  wear  and  tearof  horses,  gearing,  machinery, &c. 
to  be  balanced  against  the  annual  expense  of  thrashing 
by  the  flail. 

The  two-horse  power  mills  are  seldom  approved; 
ibe  three  and  four  horse  powers  are  more  common  :  the 
latter  will  thrash  clean  about  60  bushels  of  wheat  in 
four  hours  ;  more  or  less  according  to  the  produce  of 
(he  crop  and  the  skillof  the  maker.  Portable  machines 
3re  also  in  use,  of  three  and  four  horse  {X)wers.  The 
owners  hire  them  out  to  their  neighbours,  for  several 
•miles  round :  the  borrower  fetching  and  returning  the 
machine,  and  paying  a  pound  or  guinea  a  day;  the 
owner  employini^  a  mechanic  to  attend  the  fitting  up 
and  taking  down  the  machine. 

thrashers  with  the  flail  are  here,  as  in  other  places, 


*  Qmery, — Whether  the  imutted  ears,  owing  to  their  being  more 

^ifticv  pawed  thiough  tbt  aucbine  uabrokcn?    See  p.  S9S^  note. 

of 


df  fiiriotis  dmractefs.'  t  Some  iriH  ikmlk  iAnmimg  H4 
ftttbe  stime  lime  nearly  twice  at  mudiiW'tftlmwuijfciii 
•Ans  generally  taskmeit,  as  many  of  tlMrt^can  tenHyvM 
^▼aited  upon  to  work  by  the  day^  Hommim^fMpm 
the  whole,  ranch  com  it  left  upon  the  itMw;  aad  bcNlft 
the  adrantage  of  a  dean  tfarasbiii|^-«nchiiio  Mf§f 
preponderates.  *-^ 

The  boundary  of  the  Grlaniorganihiffo  tracts  whrin 
hand-reaping  and  thatching  with  oncrushed  ttitnmm^ 
imictised,  may  easily  be  defined  by  astraof^,  wlthiit 
iiny  enquiry f  by  the  appearance  of  recently  tbaAdied- 
atacks  or  buildings:  on  one  side  of  the  bonddav^ 
scarcely  a  green  blade  appears  thereon  i  on  the  iHhar 
aide  they  have  frequently  full  crops  of  green  JUadesb 
By  this,  one  might  imagine  that  the  Glamorjgan  BaO 
thrashers  are  very  careful :  they  may  be  so,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  thrashing  AamZ-reopeif  sbearesy 
which  are  much  easier  thrashed  clean  than  the  slovenly 
sheaves  cut  in  the  bagging  method,  with  the  ears 
tumbled  into  all  parts  of  the  sheaves ;  and  more  than 
that,  the  cars  arc  either  cut  off  before  the  corn  is 
thrashed,  or  trimmeil  from  the  bellies  or  wisps  in 
preparing  the  straw  for  the  roof. 

20.  Floors. — Those  made  of  oak  plank,  owing  to 
their  durableiiess,  arc  preferable  to  those  of  any  other 
wood :  of  late,  deal  plank  floors  become  more  common 
in  woodless  tracts,  being  cheaper,  and  it  is  said  more 

clastic  than  oak. 

Oak  floors  are  too  frequently  made  of  green  or  un- 
seasoned plank ;  and  when  laid  in  that  state  over  an 
open  cavity  between  the  beams,  without  ledges  under 
the  joints,  they  will  open,  so  as  to  require  a  rejoioUng 
once  or  #ven  twice  in  two  or  thite  years.    To  pfeveat 

this 
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Ihls  trcHibk,  where  seasoned  plank  are  not  to  be  had, 
•he  green  plank  should  be  laid  in  runninfr  water  for  a 
few  weeks;  and  tiiea  laid  ed,:^ewisc  on  a  kiln  to  bedried. 

Thrashing  floors  of  argillaceous  schist  in  the  shite 
inet ;  of  micaceous  schist,  or  pennant  stones,  in  the 
Md  sandstone  and  coal  tracts;  and  of  limestone  flags» 
especially  the  lias  kind,  in  the  calcareous  tracts$ 
where  those  materials  are  quarried  near  the  spot.  The 
Ihfttshers  complain  that  these  arc  very  heavy  floors, 
Mnd  do  not  work  well  for  want  of  elasticity. 
>■  Mortar  floors,  or  grout  floors,  of  lime,  sand,  and 
gravel,  are  the  common  house-floors  of  the  limestone 
irMt;  and  are  used  for  mow-fliKirs  in  barns  in  Glamor* 
gan,  as  a  security  from  vermin ;  but  they  are  seldom 
toted  for  thrashing. 

^^  In  Monmouthshire,  loam  floors  are  used  for  thrash- 
ing;  a  few  such  may  be  seen  in  Glamorgan,  and  many 
in  the  western  counties  :  when  well  made  they  are  bet- 
ter than  cither  flag  or  mortar  floors.  Where  loanij  na- 
turally good,  is  !u>t  at  hand,  it  may  he  artificially 
made  with  clay  and  j^aiid  properly  tempered.  Ume 
must  not  enter  into  the  composition  ;  though  added 
sometimes  by  such  ns  kno'«v  no  better.  Lime  pulve* 
rizes  the  clay  instead  of  binding  it  together,  which  some 
mistakenly  think  it  will  do.  A  loam  floor,  properly 
|cm|X'red,  will  last  many  years,  and  is  very  cheaply 
made.  Limestone  loam  is  not  sufliciently  tenacious, 
being  of  a  marly  nature;  and  various  changes  of  wea- 
Iher  open  and  pulverize  it." — J5.  fF. 

The  portable  floors  or  barn  planks,  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  Cardiganshire,  have  already  been  described, 
in  Chap.  V.  When  they  are  used  under  cover,  the 
main  or  under  floor  is  commonly  of  mortar,  especially 
la  the  limestone  tract. 

Where 
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,    WkfenthruhiDg  machines  arc  creeled  where  tliere 
IW  tio  plank  flooTS  alriJAdj,  niuttar  floors  sn-m  (o  be  , 
tbe'tifoit  adviaable :  and  the  rommiimted  rcrut?  nf  tin  J 
mMBllic  Bcoriie  of  the  blatt  riininccs  niiil  forgo  of  l\ibA 
fitnA'tnet,  }a\A  on  the  aurtucc,  iinil  tulletl  or  pre 
lotto'  the  calcarcoai  cement,  woiilil    furm   rvtrlastir^ 
fiabnf  in  places  coDvenient  lor  those  malcrjats. 

81.  Winnowing. — Theptimilive  mcdiod  iiittieopeiu 
air,  by  the  agencjrof  the  -wind,  is  slill  practi-L>d 
iMnc  parti.  The  wcond  itiodu  is  in  floors,  opening; 
.the  doors }  and  were  the  wind  of  the  true  pitch,  and 
constant,  it  is  Bsid  that  thric  men  would  winnow  T 
bnihcla  of  wheat  per  day. 

The  third  iriodc  is  pcTformcd  bj  two  d 
with  a  sheet ;  the  third  person  letting  oal  UK  oon  m 
chaff  from  a  sieve ;  and  the  foorlb,  a  boj  <W  girl,  Bllii 
■the  sieves. 

These  three  methods  are  (o  be  sera,  aniong  the  ■ 
or  billy  furmtrs ;  but  a  very  small  prepartlon  of  tto^ 
grain  of  the  district  is  winnowed  thereby. 

The  fouTlh  method  is  with  a /«n,  consisting  ofs. 
frame,  and  a  wheel  tnrnirtt;  four  sails  or  fanners  o^ 
hempen  cloth  or  canvas.  This  is  the  common  impl^ 
ment  used  by  faniicrs  of  from  SO/,  lo  60/.  rent. 

The  fifth  method  is  by  a  coniixmnd,  though  a  w^ 
known,  iinplemeni,  called  a  leimwmng  machtnt. 
About  the  year  I7()7  the  firs^t  of  the  kind  was  bronght 
into  the  Vale  ofGhimurgan  l>y  David  Moses,  a  Scotthb 
pedlar  from  Gliibgow.  These  machines,  with  some  im- 
provement, and  advance  in  price,  are  now  becooM 
very  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  district,  so  « 
to  be  used  by  most  farmers  from  SO/,  rent  upwudi 
and  by  several  even  below  that  rent:  atlaobed  ' 
tfaruhir 
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Ihrashing  machines,  they  are  rendered  still  more  useful. 
.^bejr  are  in  general  much  approved  of  by  furmersi 
^bo,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  some  trouble  in  bring- 
^qg  their  servants  and  labourers  in(o  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Most  of  the  lower  class  seem  to  despise 
complex  machineries}  and  pretend  not  to  understand 
tbeni :  in  fact,  they  are  joaloiis  and  apprehensive^  of 
(heir  final  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  labour.  Very 
few  of  these  machines,  however,  have  as  yet  found 
their  way  into  tlie  throe  western  counties :  the  original 
Ones  cost  about  5/.  each ;  and  now,  upon  an  improved 
construction,  they  are  advancec)  to  about  8  guineas. 

-  Si.  Prorfiice.— Though  this  subject  has  been  spme* 
vbat  minutely  treated  in  the  course  of  the  Section  on 
ftotations  of  Crops  in  the  several  parts  of  the  district, 
yet  a  short  recapitulation  may  not  be  here  amiss. 
•  1.  Slnle  Tract. — The  poorer  soils  of  this  tract  arc 
unfortunately  the  most  distant  from  manures,  or  such 
as  are  auxiliary  to  the  contents  of  the  dunghill ;  and 
ooosc^uently  they  are  far  from  being  productive;  so 
.  much  so,  that  in  some  instances,  on  untoward  seasons, 
and  under  bad  management,  it  is  said  the  seed  has 
not  been  returneil.  The  next  gradation  produces  all 
varieties,  from  five  to  ten  bushels  per  acre*;  but  the 
number  of  acres  so  abused  or  misapplied,  fortunately 
is  not  great ;  the  occupiers  having  so  much  prudence, 
tboogh  destitute  of  spirit,  as  to  appropriate  such  soils 


*  ^  Fifteen  gallons  teed  per  acre  will  do,  if  you  »ow  c^rly  in  October, 
Iwt  tome  tow  late  as  much  as  SO  gallons  per  acre ;  and  for  want  of  tilth, 
or  mnure,  or  both,  their  cast  is  not  above  til  butbels."— J^.  J,  H. 

\0 
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to  the  production  of  oh(s,  to  tbe  summering  of  knl 
cattle,  and  the  winter  iiis^  of  sheep.  Even  in  these  tip 
tuntiens,  examples  nre  not  wanting  here  and  tbefe, 
that  poor  as  the  soil  n>ay  be,  yvi  properly  manimd^ 
and  not  over-driven,  it  is  eapaible  of  doubling  ike 
produce  obtained  in  llic  common  way.  .>■ 

The  average  of  the  third  class,  which  includes  b/r 
far  the  gresitcr  part  uf  tbe  tract,  niciy  be  from  fincen  to 
twenty*two  bushels  per  acre  :  some  in  the  best  soils  of 
the  ]ladnorshirc  vallies  twenty-five:  the  Vales  of 
Towy,  Teivy,  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  Wye,  north 
and  west  of  Pembrokeshire,  &c.  about  tbe  aanie: 
though  in  some  instances  we  have  been  informed  of 
thirty,  thirty-two,  and  thirfj'-eight  bushels  per  acre. 
Wheat  on  clover  leys  evidently  give  the  best  crops  on 
soils  of  a  moderate  tenacity,  viz.  2i  for  !20,  aud  about 
28  in  lieu  of  24  bushels. 

2.  Red'Soil  Tract. — The  returns  of  wheat  in  the 
poorest  cultivated  soils  of  this  tract,  are  not  so  low  as 
those  just  n>entioncd  in  the  slate  tract :  the  red  soil  is 
not  altogether  so  unirriitofu I;  and  owing  to  its  lying 
between  the  blue  slate  and  the  middle  range  of  lime- 
stone, it  is  more  convenient  to  calcareous  manure. 
Tliere  are,  however,  some  crops  in  the  uplands  of 
Llywel  and  the  Eppynt  hills,  wliic-h  do  not  produce 
above  from  seven  to  ten  bushels;  some  few  approach 
fifteen.  The  Vallies  of  Ilonddu,  Esirair,  Bran,  &c. 
give  from  eighteen  to  nineteen;  and  a  lew  under  bettet 
management  from  25  to  28  bushels. 

The  principal  part  of  this  tract  is  the  beautiful  Vale 
of  Usk;  but  in  the  original  deposition  of  its  soil,  water 
seems  to  have  carried  away  the  finer  argillaceous  i^ar* 
tides  below  Crickhowell,  into  Monmouthshire  and  the 

Bristol 
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Briitol  Channel,  leaving  here  too  much  of  the  fine  sili- 
€lioot  ingredient,  a  reddish  sand,  to  forrn  the  density 
requisite  for  wheat  soils.  Tlie  average  of  its  produce  is 
T8pv»entcd  as  being  from  19  to  23 ;  and  what  is  rather 
mioommon  in  other  tracts,  the  soils  on  the  slopes  of  the 
liilk,  and  in  the  minor  valleys  ramifying  from  the 
Uftk)  arc  in  several  instances  of  a  stronger  staple,  and 
prcidtice  better  crops  of  wheat.  J.  Dixon,  Esq.  of 
Rbyd-onncn,  has  had  35  bushels  per  acre ;  and  a 
(pntleman  in  Brecon  had  40  btishcls  for  two  years  sue* 
OOMvely  on  a  broken- up  old  pasture. 

Tlie  propriety  of  turniping  for  barley,  and  clovering 
for  wheat  on  one  furrow,  to  the  toUil  exclusion  of  sum* 
tner  fallows,  is  strikingly  obvious  on  these  dry  and 
light  soils:  and  the  superiority  of  the  system  has  been 
long  seen  and  practised  by  farmers  of  superior  discern- 
meiit. 

^  To  what  purpose  should  there  be  any  summer  fal* 
lows,  since  they  are  found  to  be  not  only  useless,  but 
h«r(ful  on  such  a  soil .-  The  object  in  view  being  to 
repel,  not  to  admit  the  scorching  sun-beams  of  sum- 
mer:  hence  (he  plough  can  scarcely  be  used  too  spar* 
ingly,  nor  the  roller  too  much."— il/r.  Clarke. 

^*  The  soil  of  the  V'ale  of  LIsk  bears  ploughing  and 
working;  and  the  crops  are  the  better  for  it.  I  plough 
way  turnip  land  three  times  for  barley,  and  it  succeeds 
well."— jl/r.  Dixon. 

There  seems  to  bean  obvious  distinction,  however, 
between  ploughing  turnip  land /or  barley  three  times 
after  it  had  been  trampled  by  stock,  and  ploughing 
the  same  kind  of  soil  three  times  during  dry  weather 
in  summer,  for  wheal  in  autumn :  what  is  useful  in 
one  case,  may  be  hurtful  in  the  other. 

The  isthmus  between  the  Jiilb,  which  connects  the 

parallel 
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parallel  Yalei  of  the  Uik  and  the  Wy^  jM  piliffli!ftt 
Ibe  Lake  ofSaTadclan,  and  tbe  Qaatlrof  Bn^i^JI^,: 
owing  to  its  consisting  of  a  more  clayey  luanii  prodiaoiJI., 
snpeHor  crops  of  wheat.    The  best  part  of  the  VakifC  . 
Wye^  from  the  rivulet  Culettwr,  west  of  Llaagsd; 
Castle,  down  to  the  Hay,  is  in  this  tract;  and.  feff,.. 
spots  in  the  Principality  can  vie  with  it,  mther  jn  ti^ii 
ness  of  soily  or  in  beauty  and  sublimity  of  landsd^. 
Our  information  as  to  the  returns  of  wheat,  in  ttii| 
Tempo  of  Brcoknockshire  and  Radnorshire^  ^V^. 
come  up  to  oar  expectations  the  average^   w]p{M9(|; 
told^  being  from  80  to  S5  bushels  pt^r  acre;  mhm|Ds 
and  one  farmer,  on  a  holding  of  400/.  a  year^  occapifi' 
in  mixed  husbandry,  is  said  to  raise  annually  from  ISO 
to  160  quarters  of  wheat. 

The  red  soil,  as  has  been  already  described  in  tiie 
Section  on  Soil  and  Surface,  continues  south-westward 
from  the  Vale  of  Usk  across  the  Brecknockshire  Alpiy 
to  the  south-eastern  limit  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  in  Caer- 
marthenshire.  It  is  here,  not  only  much  more  coniixd 
in  its  breadth,  hut  also  of  a  more  tenacious  loam,  better 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  which  is  in  reqac&t 
for  seed  into  the  lighfcr  j^rey  soil  of  the  shale  tract,  ox 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Towy.  In  its  further  progress 
through  this  county  and  that  of  Pembroke,  it  every 
where  exhibits  its  fertile  nature,  and  ^ives  ample  ie* 
turns  of  wheat,  whenever  it  meets  with  any  thing  like 
fair  play :  the  anomalous  red  tract  of  Castle  Martin  is 
of  equal,  if  not  superior  quality;  which  is  apparent^jr 
owing  to  its  containing  a  more  due  admixture  of  silex 
andargill  than  most  soils' do  in  tlicir  natural  stat& 
This  soil  deserves  a  chemical  analysis,  especially  tbst 
part  of  it  which  gives  the  strongest  dye  io  water. 

3.  Coal  Tract — Thesurfaceoftbitpartoftbecrei' 

tiooi 
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lion,  is,  in  funeral,  ofa  very  unpromising  aspect  in 
1l>c»t<itc  of  iintiirc  i\s  il  occnjiics  liic  lii^hcst  grounds 
in  G'lamorgntisliire,  nnd  Iliose  of  llic  second  and  third 
rate  in  (iic  counlics  of  Brt'con  anil  Cacrmartlien,  its 
cIcTulioil  must  check  llic  progress  of  llie  most  Qseful 
TCi^L'tulinii.  ill  PciiibrokKiliiri;  it  falls  much  lower; 
onfl  conscqueiilly,  i(s  climutnre  at  ils  exit  into  Si. 
Bride's  Buy  is  llic  more  favourable.  It  consists  of 
greater  varieties  of  soils  ihnn  lli;  ntliur  Itacls:  some 
light,  siindy,  peaty,  &c. ;  others  !\  stiff  clay,  produc- 
ing aqQiitie  mo^^es,  which  retain  wuler  like  a  sponge. 
This  chiy,  however,  from  its  situation  and  connection 
with  the  siliceous  measures  of  the  tract,  is  commonly 
Bo  intermtxcd  uilh  sund,  that  it  readily  falls  on  expo- 
6ure  to  the  air  by  tillage,  when  made  dry  by  ridging 
or  draining.  In  this  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
more  sf  ubtjoni  cliiys  of  the  shale  or  slate  tract.  It  also 
lies  more  conveniL'nt  for  lime  manure,  being  situate 
between  lime  rocks  to  the  north,  enst,  nnd  south.  Coal 
being  such  n  pli;ntiful  fuel,  ils  ashes  assist  consider- 
ably ill  improving  the  soil;  which  naturally  is  better 
adapted  for  tillage  llian  pasture,  and  is  even  nmelio- 
fitled  by  the  frequent  applicalioii  of  the  plough. 

The  reported  average  produce  of  this  tract,  about 
LUnelly  in  Cacnnurllienshirc,  is  about  113  bushels: 
■upcrtor  management  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  gives  32 
bushels.  Thir  average  of  Llangyfelarh,  iti  Glamor- 
^anahire,  is  from  15  to  90  bushels;  whilst  on  Sir  John 
Morris's  deint'sne  at  Clasemont,  the  produce  is  seldom 
under  S4,  and  fn'quenlly  much  higher.  Indeed  we 
have  heard,  though  we  report  it  with  some  hesitation, 
that  the  produce  of  the  best  managed  solK  of  this  tract 
have  amounted  to  40,  and  from  that  to  48  bushels  per 
.acre.     Evan   Morgan,  Esq.  of  Havod  Llan-Wynno, 
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b  teported  to  hare  bad,  bj  bb  soperior  iiim^Bfi||pC 

of  tbe  ooal  tf«Gt  soit^  horn  30  to  iW,  and  «f)^0 

bwdkib  per  acre.    Aboat  Little  Howai,  NoMini^M 

ia  Fembrokieibire,  voil  ttiUHMiinioiiTj  good  for  a  eni 

country,  good  cropi  ybid  abottt  three  teab  per  tj^ 

gett^  and  rery  good  tsrops  three  teats  aii^  a  half s  tbp^ 

^oantitiiss  reduced  to  statnte  measures^  both  of  corn  u4 

land,  amoQiii  to  97  and4S  Wincheeter  basbets  ptf,i^* 

4.  Sdutkerm  UvUHone  Tr oef .«— Thb  b  txXwit^ 

wbA  eoasbtt'of  good  ie?el  soib,  with  far  less  altojtiii 

any  of  the  b^eir  tracts.    It  has  Tarietics  of  sabilniii 

While  limestone,  and  lias  limestone;  the  hitter  mcio^ 

lending  ^westward  oat  of  the  Vab  of  Glamoigsn:  Ar 

f>nrier  passes  onder  Swansiea  Bay  into  Ooirer;  ssd 

thence,  under  Caermarf  hen  Bay  into  Cnstic  Martin  is 

Ppmbrokeshire.     Gower  and   Castle  Marl  in  arc  tctj 

similHrly  circa rostanced,  ns  to  soil,  substrata,  clina* 

ture,  and  peninsular  situation.     With  respect  to  the 

produce  of  M^heat,  they  may  both  be  upon  a  parYvith 

the  average  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan;  though  wit** 

particular  parts  in  the  latter,  such  as  the  Vale  of  Ely, 

(JBro  Mishin)  and  the  flag-lias  tract  in  the  cnslcrn  part 

of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  naturally  excel  all  otlicv 

soils  in  South  Wales,  for  the  production  of  whcst. 

On  the  white  limestone,  soil  of  a  brown  coiosr, 
lighter  than  that  on  the  lias  limestone,  the  average  pfo- 
dnce,  under  ordinary  treatment,  is  no  higher  thanfiwt 
20  to  24  bushels:  west  of  Ogmore  24  is  estimated  sit 
poor  crop,  the  average  of  good  management  beis; 
about  27.  On  the  lias  soil,  a  grey  clayey  loam,  from 
St.  Donates  Castle,  to  the  gypsum  cliBTs  ofPensrtbf 
Xht  average  is  nearly  27.  in  the  Vale  of  Ely  (EU)i 
soil  a  due  admixture  of  silex  (sand)  from  the  idobS' 

tains  of  the  coal  tracts  with  its  own  fertile  loam  on  lia»* 

stoae, 
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Itone,  (he  produce,  with  good  cuUivation^  is  40 
bttshels  *•  Oil  the  eastern  or  flag  lias  tract,  Cogan,  &c/ 
good  management  is  said  have  produced  50|  and  even 
55  bushels  per  acre^  Lime  is  here  (he  most  common 
manure ;  and  considering  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  it  doe9 
ftot  appear  that  it  has  its  due  share  of  proper  tillage. 

A  common  adage  is,  *'  Bro  Mishin  am  borva^  a 
Bro  Morganwg  am  yd<!^  i .  e.  the  Vale  of  Elai^  or 
Miskifif  (or  pasture,  and  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  for 
com.  Both  Vales  are  eminent  in  either  production : 
the  former,  owin<;  to  a  deeper  and  kindlier  soil,  may 
produce  a  greater  luxuriance  of  grass ;  which  biassed 
the  farmer^s  attention  to  that  article  more  than  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan,  where  tillage  predominates.  The 
distinctive  appcUalions  of  the  two  Valos  is  more  arbi- 
trary than  natural ;  as  they  run  into  each  other ;  and 
are  separated  only  by  a  gradual  slope  of  a  limestone 
ridge,  rising  almost  imprrceplibly  5  rvery  acre  of  which 
is  either  cultivated  or  cultivuble,  excepting  woodlands 
and  open  quarries. 

23.  Manufacture    of   Dread See  Chap.    XIV. 

Sect.  2,  on  Provisions- 

11.  UARLEV. 

HarinsT  expatiated  perhaps  tno  diffusely  on  ihc  sub- 
ject of  wheals  we  may  lie  allowed  to  curtail  our 
otMcrvations  on  bar/cf/  within  narrower  bounds. 

1.  Pre- 


mm 


*  *  A  pasture  6eld  in  this  V;Ue  of  £ly»  or  Miskin,  overgrown  all 
anMiod  the  bordeis  with  blackthorn,  brambles,  ^'c,  was  cleared  in  the 
fpring  by  the  grub-axe;  and  lime,  in  good  (quantity,  hud  ther^un, 
yl«m^licd  10,  And  twice  turned  over:  this  compost  was  carried  over  the 
jfCtni  fwar^,  and  more  lime  kud  on  the  borders  jnd  ploughed  in:  in 
October  the  whole  field  was  ploughed,  and  wheat  M)wcd  uuiler  the  fur- 

iig'2  row; 
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1.  Preparation  J    Tillagfj    Manure. — In  the  .011 
Husbandry,  barley  cotnmunly  siiccocds  wlicat;  in  (M 
New  Husbandry  it  universally  follows  turnips,  or  some 
other  green  crop.     In  the  former  case,  where  the  til* 
lage  and  manuring  for  (lie  preceding  crop  of  wbettf 
and  the  preparation  for,  and  sowing  of  btirley,  batC 
been  proper  and  seasonable,  it  frequently  happens  tbit 
the  barley  crops  in  June  and  the  beginning  of  Jol/i 
•appear  equal  to  the  best  crops  after  turnips ;  and  tllk 
fermers  of  the  old  school  seldom  fail  of  introdueiof 
such  crops  to  the  notice  of  the  abettors  of  the  gnek 
crop  system,  as  instances  of  drawback  from  the  tO[i9> 
rior  merits  of  the  turnip  culture:  but  were  the  respec- 
tive barley  crops  compared  later  in  the  season,  from 
the  earing  of  the  crops  to  harvest,  and  esi^ecialWin 
the  produce  by  thrashing,  acre  for  aero,  the  superi- 
ority of  barley  after  turnips  would  be  evi(lcnt,  nine 
times  out  often. 

The  number  of  tilllis  for  barley  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  soil:  itisso\\n  on  llie  second,  third,  or 
fourth  furrow  of  a  uintcr-faliow  on  wlieat  stubble;  and 
on  the  first,  srcojul,  or  third  furrow  ola  spring-fallow 
on  turnip  land. 

In  the  New  Husbandry,  barley  dors  not  always  suc- 
ceed turnips;  on  cold  soils,  and  upland  situations, 
oats  arc  found  a  more  prolital)1e  i:rop. 

Barley  also  succeeds  pease;  especially  in  the  three 
western  counties;  where  the  preparation  is  accounted ai 
a  very  probable  forerunner  of  a  good  crop  ofbari^* 
In  these  counties  also,  barley  frequently  commenoei 
the  course,  upon  an  autumn  fallow  of  a  limed  and 

row;  the  land  laid  flat  aod  not  in  ridges :  the  crop  produced  upwaidi 

of  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  of  excellem  white  Lammas,  exdonTe  of  tba 

tithe.-— jB.  fr, 

dunged 
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dlsnged  ley  of  five  or  six  years  standing;  to  be  followed 
hy  wheat  or  pease,  and  then  barley  in  succession  fof  too 
■mny  years. 

More  clover  and  other  grass- seeds  are  sown  with  this 
grain  than  any  other,  perhaps  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  to  one;  and  for  obvious  reasons;  it  requires  the 
•oil  in  a  fine  tilth,  which  agrees  with  grass-seeds;  and 
its  lime  of  sowing  being  late  in  the  spring,  is  favour* 
•ble  to  the  extirpation  of  weeds. 
V  Few  tilths  will  do  for  tlie  barley-land  of  West 
Wales  in  general;  but  in  all  parts  too  few  are  bestowed 
on  strong  cohesive  wheat  soils,  to  render  th.em  suffici* 
•fitly  pulverized  for  the  reception  of  barley :  spikedi 
mod  espc*ciaUy  knived  rollers,  should  be  substituted 
Ibr.  the  antiquated  wooden  beetles  of  the  flag^lias 
iract,  &c. 

In  (he  Old  Husbandry,  the  manure  will  have  been 
given  with  the  preceding  crop  of  wheats  in  the  New 
Httsbandry,  with  the  foregoing  crop  of  turnips,  &c« 
la  soch  parts  of  West  Wales  where  barley  sometimes 
b^ins,  ends,  and  constitutes  the  middle  links  of  the 
d^onrse,  it  is  obvious  to  ex|)ect  that  it  sometimes 
icoeivcs  a  maiuiring  of  dung ;  which  is  found  to  agree 
with  it  better  than  any  other  white  crop^  as  dung  is 
supposed  to  render  wheat  crops  more  subject  to  smut; 
and  both  them,  and  those  of  oats^  too  lengthy  in  the 
straw,  and  too  light  in  the  head. 

2.  Sorts. — 1.  The  common^  long^earcdj  spring  bar* 
Ujfy  is  the  general  sort  cultivated  in  the  throe  eastern 
counties;  and  is  denominated  in  West  Wales^  Barlys. 
8.  The  square*earedj  called  by  some,  winter  barley, 
Mud  barley  bigi  and  by  tlie  Welsh  haidd^  is  cultivated 
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in  some  parts  of  the  three  western  conhties,  knd-  ik 
Gower  in  Glamorganshire.  The  former  kind  W 
esteemed  the  best  for  making  malt,  and  4b^  latter  far 
the  manufacture  of  bread. 

The  barley  and  malt  of  the  lighter  soils  of  the  weib 
em  coasts  of  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigiv^ 
haTe  been  in  high  repute  for  ages  pnstp     By  being  Im 
repeattdly  or  contiAuaily  sown  on  the  same  land,  iaf 
from  other  causes,  such  as  dryness  and  lightness  of 
soil,  and  that  covered  with  innumerable  pebbles,  thi 
groivth  in  many  instances  is  so  short,  that  it  can  neitlil^ 
be  mowed  nor  reaped.     It  is  accordingly  drawn  op 
by  the  roots,  which,  not  being  cut  off  before  itgM 
under  the  flail,  renders  it  unmarketable  for  bread  con. 
The  grain  however  being  short,  plump,  and  ibin* 
rinded,  and  consequently  of  Ibc  ralh^ripe  kind,  itii 
eagerly  sought  after  in  seed-time.     In   March  sod 
April  it  is  brought  in  great  quantities  to  the  difierrat 
markets ;  especially  to  that  of  Newcastle  Emiyn  ostbt 
Teivy,  where  the  farmers  of  the  colder  soils  in  tbelo" 
terior  of  Caermarthenshire  come  to  purchase  it. 

Jn  the  Section  on  Courses  of  Crops,  we  have  gifenl 
few  hints  for  the  improvement  of  this  barley  tradi 
by  epclosing,  fencing,  and  the  adoption  of  the  alterntte 
green  crop  system  :  were  the  occupiers  thereof  further 
to  renovate  their  rath-ripe  barley,  by  occasionally 
changing  seed  with  the  farmers  of  the  interior  colto 
soils,  their  crops  might  attain  the  utmost  heigbt  of 
perfection.  The  augmented  produce,  and  the  excel* 
lence  of  the  sample,  might  then  enconrage  some  ad- 
venturers  to  erect  mills  on  the  Jleron  or  the  Gwyf^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  superior  grain  in^ 
^)if  t  article  of  great  tequjsst  in  medicine  and  dief» 
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calln)  pearl  barley :  and  as  some  pereons  may  be  in* 
duceil  (o  make  cxpcrimcnls  of  tliat  kind,  we  beg  leave 
to  insert  a  fen  quotaltons  on  the  subject. 

*'  Peart  bailey  is  biiTtey  freed  from  tlia  husk,  and 
rounded  by  a  mill:  it  is  reduc«d  to  the  site  of  »iiiall 
4I10I,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  tlie  grain  being  ground 
aws/.  In  roilU  appropriate  to  this  perpoK,  the 
iniU-stone  is  rough-hewn  roun<]  iu  circumference; 
•ad  instead  of  an  under-stone,  has  below  il  a  woodea 
case,  in  which  it  revolves,  and  whicb,  on  tbe  inside, 
is  lined  with  a  plate  of  iron  pierced  tike  a  grater,  witti 
boles  having  their  iliarp  edges  turned  upwards.  The 
hurley  is  thrown  upon  the  stone,  which,  as  it  runs 
4otind,  drawit  il  in,  fren  it  from  the  husk,  and  rounds 
it;  aflt'r  which,  it  is  put  into  sieves  and  sifted. 

*'  The  fir^t  mill  of  the  kind  was  a  German  invention. 
in  Holliind,  tbe  first  wus  erected  at  Soardum,  not  ear* 
Jiur  (ban  the  year  1660.  This  mill,  which  was  at 
iirs4  called  tbe  Pellikaan,  scarcely  produced  in  several 
years  profit  suflicient  to  maintain  a  family;  but  in  tlie 
beginning  of  tbe  Insl  century,  there  were  at  Saardam 
fifty  barley  mills,  which  brought  considerable  profit  to 
!  tbeir  proprietors. 

**  A  mill  10  manufacture  pearl  barley  costs  about 
iweiity  pounds.  A  Ion,  or  IQO  stone,  of  pearl  barley, 
«ells  for  S'Jl  ,  which  is  rather  uiidi^r  3i.  per  stone,  or 
I3s.  id.  per  bushel*.  Twenty-three  stone  and  a  lisif 
of  common  barley  produces  live  stone  aud  a  hall'  of 
peul  iiailey,  by  the  common  method  of  manufactur* 


•   In  kbrdi  tSIS,  karlcy  prepu-ed  ia  thii  maoiw,  asd  calltd  in  tht 
LafaopajScMchbKtrfiaiulihtllcd  bulty,  kU  in  UTcrpod  «l  38/.  per  too , 
antl  wu  reuilnl  bj  poua,  ftc.  >l  ii  ftc  lb. 
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ingH;  but  bjm  iidditiM  totbe  «iflV*«AMll^ 
Miy  ooti  imot  ipoundS)  tlie  tMUrley^cani  GodU  to<plii| 
and  then  the  tvne quantUj irould-'jrMd  rnhe  jMktf 
pearl  Iwrky.  Tbb  it  stated  on  ibe  aathoffiljF  af  inri- 
<demK  taefbre  a  Gociiniitlee  of  the  London  Sooktjr  «f 
Artt.  •  ...:..«• 

*<  Fearl  barley  u  an  excellent  ingredient  in  tailMi 
kind  of  eoupst  made  into  barlej-water,  either  by  itidf»  ^ 
or  triftfa  ft  Tariety  of  addilioiiiB,  it  foims  an  agieelUi 
and  yaluaUe  drink  for  the-  sick  room^  -  The  4iflipb 
^diecootion  of  ft  i^iioootby  uniform,  and  palatebfei^ 
compoand  deeoetion  of  the  London  DiapentalMy  n 
more  palatable  than  the  former 9  and  fimmagMd 
demulcent  liquor  in  tore  throats  of  every  kind,  lid  ii 
very  considerably  nourishing.*'— C^c/opori/fii. 
• 

-  S.  Steeping — is  much  recommended,  and  may  be  of 
eonsiderable  use  in  promoting  an  uniform  vegeUUkwin 
dry  climatures  and  soils;  but  owing  to  tho  moistmeof 
the -South  Walian  cUmature  ingeneral|  it  is  here  t^ 
dom  thought  necessary. 

4.  Quantity  5oa)it.— The  same  quantify  as  of  wheat 
is  sown  by  many,  in  appropriate  soils,  and  in  favour- 
id)le  seasons,  in  the  Yale  of  Usk  and  its  vicinit/y  '^ 
the  Yale  of  Glamorgan,  west  of  Ogmore,  ftc*  i" 
Gastle  Martin  and  other  places.  -  This  quantity  is  fro0 
90  to  94  gallons  per  acre. 

From  S4  to  30  gallons  is  the  most  general  qoastity 

in  the  Yales  of  Glamorgan,  Wye,  Radnor,  Tow^y 

'  Teify ;  and  by  some  in  the  Yale  of  Usk  in  Cv^ 

Martin,  'where  %%   gallons  is  the  geneml  qoanlit/i 

2P  gallons  18  found  sufficient  after  tnniipe* 
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f  Frnm  3S to40  jtiUons,  in  \ater  climaluns,  LIynel,&c. 
j*  and  even  on  gotnl  soils  and  ftivoiirnblc  »'nsnns,  white 
I  tilla^  it  iicj^li-'clrd.  Miicii  of  rhcover  diivrn  Aur/ey 
I     trad  uii  llii-  wcsti'ni  ron»l,  n>qiiiri-5  tlii^  qnnalitjr. 

fOwiii::  1(1  (In-  allowrd  n^pr(>|iriH(em'ss  of  the  old  ot 
long;  plouvti  tu  llic  purpose,  not  only  wliciit  but  mucli 
I  barley  alto  is  town  under  t'nrro  w. 
I 

t  S.  7?(ni-  of  lowuip^. — In  i\ry  soils  and  climaturos 
■.  (Iicre  is  IcM  chance  of  barlpy  cro|iK,  excopt  they  arc 
>  sown  cnrly,  from  the  middle  of  MuTcii  lo  the  middle 
p  of  ApTilf  so  an  tn  eovt^r  the  ^Tonnd  with  blades  before 
|i  Iho  cotnmpticemcTii  "f  coiitiiiiied  Ileal,  &c.  The  case 
ill  Sonlh  VV;iles,  in  ^neral,  in  dilfiTcnt ;  so  that  tt-ry 
early  nowinjr  of  barley  is  neither  nwieMary  nor  expedi- 
ent. The  freqncncy  of  showers,  nnless  in  iincomnmn 
Masons  nfdroughr,  seen  res  the  crops,  ihuugh  sown  laic, 
especialiy  in  (he  wmti-m  counties,  where  Ihe  sowing  con> 
titmes  fnmi  ihe  bi-fritining  of  April  lo  the  middle  of 
May;  and,  under  the  pressure  of  una  voidable-  circum- 
etanow,  barley  has  Ik'Hi  sown  in  Jnne,  and  fiood  cropa 
obtained.  A  WeUli  proverb  says,  that  "  if  barley  shall 
have  t/iree  t/etcs  of  Mai/  (Iri  ga-lil/i  Mat)  it  will  do 
very  well."  This  calends  [lie  sowing  si.>a»>on  (o  lhe8lh 
or9lh  of  Jnne,  for  old  May  is  the  May  of  (he  proveib: 
but  now,  few  iMay  sowing  beyond  Jttn  Oalun  Mai, 
or  the  Ifitli  of  May,  in  (he  earlier  suih;  and  in  lalci 
■llnationt  they  aim  nt  tioithing  about  a  fortnight 
sooner. 

In  Ihe  grassy  soils  of  Sontli  Wales,  if  barley  be 
•own  early,  and  clover  »ilh  it,  the  latter  l>ecoraes  so 
luxurinnt  as  to  damage  the  barley.  The  Hcv.  Dr. 
Hunt  sowctl  clover  and  other  seeds  with  barley,  tlie 
SOtb  of  Mpiy,  mil:  be  had  sowu  clover,  &c.  witii 
barlr 
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barley  at  the  usual  Kcason  in  April,  1811.  Thpcarlier 
Bown  grasHes  damaged  (he  barley  crop;  the  crops  of 
barley  ani]  grosses  sown  the  SOlh  of  May,  were  bolh 
excellent.  It  niiist  be  owned  that  the  season  «a« 
uiaist. 

Upon  Tarms  of  considerable  extent,  the  several  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  succeed  each  other  ns  regularly  and 
metliodicnily  as  the  months  of  the  calendar.  When 
tlic  shorter  days  of  winter  are  pasi,  and  February 
shews  numerous  symptoms  of  npproiiching  spring, 
then  beans,  vefclirs,  and  pease,  are  coniiniired  In  (be 
ground;  tlitti  ploughing  fur  uals,  and  cross  fnllowiag 
fur  burley  succeed;  tlicn  oals  arc  sown,  and  Blioog 
turnip  ground  prepared,  so  as  to  interrupt  as  Utile  u 
possible  (he  closely  succeeding  barley  seedncss;  and 
where  the  year  of  Kerva.nls  terminates  on  the  calends 
of  Miiy,  both  masters  and  men  unite  their  cxerlions  to 
gel  barley  seedness  over,  and  the  ploughs  and  liarruvi 
brought  into  the  yard,  before  the  new  servants  make 
their  appearance:  and  all  this  wilhoul  observing  the 
signs  of  seasons,  either  id  the  almanack,  inlbe  budding 
of  trees,  or  in  tbe  cooing  of  the  birds  of  fanciful  nalu* 
T&lists;  for,  to  the  farmer,  the  completion  of  one  ora- 
tion timely  performed,  is  the  most  rational  signal  for 
tbe  commencement  of  tbe  next. 

Rolling  is  more  frequently  bestowed  on  barley  tbui 
any  olJiet  crop.  In  general,  tberollerisappliedbetwoea 
the  sowing  of  barley  and  that  of  clover  or  gras9-«oed». 
Where  no  grass-seeds  are  sown,  the  barley-ground  ii 
moreover  rolled  where  necessary,  to  render  tbe  soil  finer, 
luid  more  favourable  to  the  tillering  of  the  crop,  umU 
as  for  the  operations  of  harvest.  Sometimes  the  rollor  k 
applied  immediately  after  the  Bowixig  of  batl«yi  ud 
•ometimes,  though  less  geoeral,  it  is  delayed  oattl  the 
bladei 
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bludca  arc  &  few  inches  in  Icnglb,  aiul  nri<:r  n  sbower  of 
rain,  when  tiic  cImIb  are  caster  piilvuri»nl.  fjocds  uc 
comrtimcB  Bown  amon^  tlie  btadcs,  antl  rolled  in  only. 

Near  kiliiS)  lime  is  comnionly  bcBtow<x]  on  siicli 
lent  crops  as  arc  intended  tu  be  succeeded  by  wheat  the 
followin^j^  iiulumn,  and  liartowed  in  at  Gedliie^i:  in 
|ili)C4-s  leas  convenient,  lime  is  deferred  until  the  bUdca 
arc  up,  and  sumclinies  of  consitlcruble  kiiglli ;  and  tliea 
applied  ns  a  top-dressing.  This  liming niorcf^enctalljr 
takes  place  ou  land  newly  broken  up,  and  consequently 
must  be  less  frequently  applied  (o  barley  than  to  oats  or 
pcasT,  rxcepting  ui  t!ie  barley  tracts  of  Ibc  westetn 
ounnlic*. 

Disputes  bavc  ariitcn  as  to  (lie  most  proper  state  of 
ripencbs  in  cr»ps.  Our  onceslors  certainly  pi.'nntt1cd 
thcni  to  sliiiid  tuu  lung  before  tliey  were  cut;  and  many 
of  their  (le&eeiidunls,  especially  in  the  muiit  seqiics- 
tere<l  parts  of  the  country,  follow  tlieir  example. 
Pliny's  masim,  "  Hettei  reap  two  days  too  soon,  iban 
\vn  days  loo  lal<.',"  m.iy  suit  all  climntures,  and  is 
warlby  of  per  eral  attention.  Much  grain  io  sbed  uid 
lost,  nben  t-ut  in- n  too  ripenul  slalc;  it  in  moreover 
in  It  more  forward  stale  of  readiness  for  spiring  or 
sprouting,  iu  casv  of  a  sudden  fall  of  raiu  before  it  be 
secured;  and  tlie  straw  is  uf  less  value  for  fodder,  tbulcb^ 
or  lider.  Wheat  always  giv<.'s  the  nio^l  niarketubte 
Mmple  when  cut  rather  under  than  over;  though  some 
uguef  that  there  may  be  a  loss  in  the  meal  or  farina  by 
nrly  reaping.  VVc  i\o  not  argue  in  favour  of  cutting 
cant  iu  loo  green  a  state.  However,  if  only  one  joint 
length  of  the  stalks  have  loal  llicir  verdure,  there  is  no 
mon  nourisbnient  to  be  expected  from  the  root  or  aoil; 
and  air  will  |>erft)riu  its  function,  in  competing  tlicripe»- 
fng  oftbue&rs,  as  victi  nhea  cut  as  when  standing. 
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in  •ome  parts  of  CaidiganririiOy  40Om  wbmlt  fc-jpafc 
nitted  to  grow  so  ^pe,*  that  it  may  he  toamed  fimn 
under  the  reaper^s  band  into  tjic  barn>D^  Maclb^      -  'Vf 

In  bleak  situations,  great  losses  are  sdiDCliues  espe* 
ricnoed  by  permitting  crops'  of  oats,  especially  ^tU 
wbite  short  kind,  to  stand  too  long :  if  not  cat  to-day, 
to-morrow  may  be  too  late;  as  strong  gusts  of  wia^ 
occasionidly  ssatter  about  the'  field  from  one-aiztb  la 
one-fourth,  and  that  the  best  part  of  the  crop. 

The  proper  time  of  cottiiig  barley  for  malting,  wmj 
be  judged  by  the  red  roan  on  the  ear :  when  it  bcgw 
to  irear  away,  and  before  the  coat  of  pearly  hue  taiaily 
disappears,  the  barley  contains  more  saccharine  mat* 
ler  than  when  it  becomes  homy,  or  dead  ripe. 

The  modes  of  harvesting,  &c.  are  included  in  the 
foregoing  items  on  wlieat. 

6.  Produce. — The  average  produce  of  barky, 
though  poor  crops  appear  too  frequent,  is  neverthov 
less  higher  than  that  of  eitlter  \i'heat  or  oats ;  as  agtesi 
part  of  the  diistrict  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  barley :  and  where  the  soils  arc  too  strong,  clayey, 
or  wet,  or  the  elevation  too  high,  otiier  grains  better 
adapted  are  substituted  in  its  stead,  in  general;  though 
exceptions  upon  a  small  scale  may  not  unfrequentlybe 
found. 

In  the  uplands  of  the  counties  of  Brecknock,  Radnor, 
Caermarthen,  &c.  some  crops  arc  as  low  as  nine 
bushels  per  acre;  thirteen  bushels,  in  such  places,  is 
reckoned  a  fair  crop,  and  some,  from  better  manage* 
ment,  reach  19  or  SO  bushels. 

Stronger  soils,  better  adapted  to  wheat  than  barieyi 
produce  no  more  of  the  latter,  in  genera),  tlian  firooi 
22  to  S5  bushels :  in  the  Vallies  of  RadnoiBhuey  ftpm 

19  to 
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19  to  S5;  and,  by  another  information,  from  20  to  90: 
in  the  Vale  of  Wye  from  30  to  32,  and  some  superior 
crops,  from  48  to  M). 

In  the  Vnic  of  Usk,  average  25;  some  from  36 
to  40. 

In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  on  the  stronger  soils^ 
•▼erage  17  to  42:  on  soils  more  favourable  to  barley, 
fffoni  bO  to  50.  Gower  average  from  32  to  40;  some  as 
high  as  50,  and  from  that  to  60.  Vale  of  Towy,  ave- 
nge from  20  to  25 ;  by  superior  tillage  from  36  to  40^ 
wkI  even  75  bushels  per  acre. 

Cattle  Martin,  with  the  common  management,  first 
crop  after  wheat  on  summer-fallow,  average  28  to  SO; 
•econd  crop  in  succession  J6  to  20;  third  crop  in  sue* 
cession  stiil  less:  the  average  of  good  management  from 
SO  to  40. 

In  the  coal  tract,  about  Gelli  Gaer,  from  15  to  30; 
Clasemont,  28  to  30:  in  the  hundred  of  Kidwelly,  ge* 
neral  average  from  16  to  20;  by  superior  management| 
from  28  to  32. 

In  the  Pembrokeshire  coal  tract,  about  Capestown, 
Nolton,  &c.  soil  excellent,  considering  its  situation; 
lour  teals  of  barley  per  stangcU  is  a  good  but  not  un- 
common crop;  five  teals  have  been  obtained:  four  teals 
answers  to  49,  and  five  teals  to  6i  bushels  per  acre. 

There  is  excellent  barley  soil  along  the  western  coast 
JTom  St.  Bride's  Bay  to  Fishguard  ;  yielding  various 
letorns,  according  to  circumstances,  from  20  to  50 
bashels  per  acre;  and  much  less  in  some  instances, 
mder  bad  management,  and  too  frequent  repetitions  of 
the  same  gmin. 

la  Cardiganshire!  as  well  as  other  tracts,  where 
btrley  is  so  repeatedly  sown,  its  average  produce  mast 
be  ecmsidembly  diminished* 

Strangers 
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Stnogeni  who  hare  never  Men  Wdei/consiAf  itm 
■omelbing  like  Siberia,  and  form  Teiy  low  cstiinlii 
of  its  produce  in  grain.  Mr.  Doftaldton  lemailir 
^^  thai  the  average  returns  of  barley  per  acvp,  wtn 
it  oonfined  to  England,  and  the  ionth  of  Soodiid| 
might  be  rated  at  S2  bushels;  but  when  Waks  and  At 
north  of  Scotland  are  included,  vrhere,  owing  totk 
impefffec^  mode  of  enltore  still  practised,  Ibe  crops  sit 
yety  indiflbrent)  the  general  averse  of  the  island  vill 
not  probably  exceed  8S  bushels  the  acre.**  We  da 
not  see  the  use  of  inch  sweeping  guesses  as  these,  aid 
shall  therefore  ofier  no  remarl&s  upon  them. 

The  authors  of  the  Original  Report  of  Cardigansfaiif  ^ 
and  indeed  most  of  the  Surveyors  of  Wekb  oountio, 
have  taken  into  their  heads  to  run  down,  almost  indif 
criminatcly,  the  agriculture  and  produce  thereof. 
Some  of  (he  Reporters  were  stningers  to  the  country  and 
its  practices,  and  some  were  natives:  that  the  fonacr 
should  err  on  the  side  of  detract  ion  is  no  wonder;  hst 
that  the  lattrr  should  use  their  concave  mirrors  todimt* 
pish  Walian  tillage,  grain,  and  produce,  is  more  dilS* 
cult  to  be  accounted  for* 

Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  Cardiganshire,  p.  15,  in  describing 
the  state  of  the  poor,  says,  *^  Barley  in  retail,  upoa 
an  average  of  tlic  last  seven  years,  has  been  little  short 
of  4i.  a  bushel;  which,  if  you  advert  to  the  bad  hus- 
bandry of  this  country,  is  not  to  the  consumer  nesrly 
so  productive  in  meal  and  malt  as  the  English  com, 
&c.  •••,  &c/' 

By  this  Report,  strangers  may  be  led  to  imaginr 
that  Cardiganshire  barley  is  scarcely  superior  to  the 
tailings  of  English  barley :  yet  the  same  gentleman, 
in  p.  12,  gives  rather  a  favourable  account  of  the  <}!»»> 
tity  and  quality  of  barley  grown  upon  hif(own  de»esnf 

at 
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Bt  Kilgwyn,  after  turnips:  part  of  the  field  manured 
with  limei  part  with  marl|  and  part  with  dung  corn* 
post;  apparently  by  way  of  experiment  on  manures. 

oane]r  per  acre    ...;.. j  '  "^ 

The  pMTt  da  with  /jwr,  do.    foxnittedj  ditto  ditto, 51f 

Hie  part  da  with  «ar/,  do.        4S  da  ditto  ditto, .•.•..—•  59^ 

This  is  no  conlcraptible  specimen  of  the  quality  of 
Dimettan  barley.  Mr.  Foot,  in  the  Original  Report  of 
Middlesex,  in  writing  of  the  celebrated  barley  of  FuU 
ham,  Chelsea,  and  Chiswick,  says— ^^  The  farmers 
of  these  parishes  have  the  whilestj  most  thin  skinnedy 
Bnd  mellowest  barley  in  England;  which  always  fetches 
the  highest  price,  when  sold  for  seed  or  for  malt.  A 
Winchester  bushel  of  this  barley  weighed  under  my 
own  inspection  521b.  but  I  am  informed^  that,  taken  on 
an  average  of  years,  it  will  weigh  561b. 

We  were  also  informed^  by  an  intelligent  Cardigan* 
abire  farmer,  that  the  superior  samples  of  barley  in  his 
county  weighed  58  lb.  per  bushel  (struck  measure  we 
presume);  and  that  he  had  once  offered  a  wager,  in  a 
company  of  farmers  at  Wrexham  fair,  to  produce 
Cardiganshire  barley  against  the  t)cst  barley  in  the 
counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  Chester,  or  Salop. 

Mr.  IJoyd,  in  Cardiganshire,  p.  12,  says,  that 
**  the  average  produce  of  barley  in  I  he  lower  moiety  of 
-Cardiganshire,  did  not  exceed  from  16  to  SO  bushels 
per  acre;  and  that  even  \\ie  first  crop,  upon  the  fallow 
of  a  manured  ley,  seliKnn  exceeded  21  bushels." 

Mr.  Lloyd  wrote  this,  probably,  in  the  height  of 
his  zeal  for  general  improvement ;  for  it  is  said  that  he 
had  at  one  time  three  thousand  acres  of  his  estate  in  his 
own  occupation  to  be  improved. 

Since 
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Since  the  year  1794,,  in  which  MT.\f^i,ff]Nillf^^  ti 
the  encouragement  held  oat  by  the  <^f^^ 
toral  Society,  and  by  the  exertions  of ^indijrfdi|i^  N!R;i.i 
agricultiirf  of  Cardigaiis»bire  has  b|Bcn  loiff^  ijnpf^fcd« 
Good  crops  of  ^iwrley  now  -ive  at  least  4^.,hi»M^Jffii,.,D 
acre;  and  tbe  former  superior,  uurnbci;. of  ffff/j^  ^nHV^bni 
owing  solely  to  the  over-cropping  of  tjbfs^iidy  is  gfl|i%j2,ir 
dually  and  steadily  diminishing.       ,  , ..  .,,    j 

Having  touched  above  on  tbe  com(Mirative  wei|[^iof.,  ^ 
Cardiganshire  barley,  we  shall  close  this  Sect  ion  wil|i.  , 
a  few  particulars  Ofk  ||iq  weight  and  weighing  of  coi^,^ 
in  general.  .   ,,. 

^^  Cojrn  by  weight. — The  indiscriminalc  manner  in 
which  our  coni-drulers  buy  ouU  and  other  corn  for  ex* 
portation,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  good  grain: 
it  is  a  common  practice  with  many  of  them,  to  give 
one  general  price  for  the  respective  grains,  without 
proper  regard  to  the  quality.  J  f  grain  were  sold  by 
"weight,  instead  of  by  mcaKiire,  the  improving  farmer, 
"who  takes  care  to  sow  gooil  seed  in  well  prepared  soil, 
would  receive  a  just  compensation  for  his  pains;  and 
the  bad  one,  who  attends  to  neither  of  those  important 
points,  may  be  stimulated  to  amend  his  practice.'*— 
Mr.  ffassallf  in  .  Original  llepori  of  CaermarihenF 
shirty  p.  38. 

The  same  might  have  been  said  with  res|)ect  to  the 
practice  of  tbe  two  adjoining  counties  of  Cardigan  and 
Pembroke ;  but  of  late,  dealers  are  l)eginuing  to  come 
into  the  habit  of  buying  corn  by  weight. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  April  1697,  it  was 
determined  that  every  round  bushel  with  a  plain  and 
even  bottom,  being  made  l%\  inches  wide  throughoat, 
and  eight  inches  deep,  should  be  esteemed-  a  kgal 

"  Winchester 
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*'  Wincherier  basliel/'  according  to  the  standard  in 
Hit  Majesty's  Exchequer.  A  vessel  thus  made  vfill 
contain  2150.42  cubic  inches  *4 

Bj  31  Gko.  III.  c.  90,  §  82,  all  measares  sball  be 
eompoted  by  the  stricken  and  not  by  the  heaped  bushel : 
and  where  corn  shall  be  sold  by  wei^ifht,  the  following 
vdghts,  in  pounds  aToirdupoise,  shall  be  deemed  equal 
to  the  Winchester  bushel  respectively,  yiz.  Wheat 
A71b— Rye  55Ib.— Barley  491b — Beer  or  Bigg  42lb^ 
and  Oats  38  lb. 

Bolting  mills,  with  the  occupiett  thereof  buying 
in  grain,  and  selling  out  meal  and  flour,  were  verj 
lare  in  the  three  western  counties  a  few  years  back. 
In  the  Original  Report  of  Caermarthenshire,  p/.46«  Mr. 
Hassall  says — ^'The  wheaten  flour  consumed  in  this 
district,  was  for  the  most  part  imported  from  Bristol. 
The  obrious  dbadvantage  of  this  traflic  induced  Her* 
bert  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Caermartben,  to  erect  a  mill  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sack  flour;  an  undertaking 
which  promises  infinite  advantage  to  a  great  extent  of 
country,  by  encouraging  the  farmers  to  grow  wheat  in 
greater  quantities,  and  holding  out  to  them  a  steady 
market  for  it :  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  will 
be  great  gainers,  inasmuch  as  they  may  now  besu|)« 
plied  with  flour  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  heretofore.  The 

*  ''  In  12  Heiuy  VIL  a  brass  standard  bushel  was  lodged  in  the  Ex- 
shequer,  where  it  itiU  remains.  This  is  properly  the  H^ittchsjier  iuslrf; 
tod  when  carefully  guaged  in  1C9C>)  wai  iound  to  contain  1?1-1J.6  cubic 
nchet.  The  Malt  Act,  which  passed  soon  after,  ordains  the  /kjU  butbd  to 
»e  18§  inches  wide  and  8  inches  deep.  The  'result  of  tliis  is  a  trifle 
nore  than  the  Winchester  bushel.  Its  product  is  2150.t>.  cubic  iuclics." 
— >*  It  it  usual  at  present  to  make  bushels  .according  to  the  Malt  Act ;  I 
^^ere  no  legal  decision  has  been  made  l)«:t\vecn  it  and  the  true  Win- 
riiciter  bushel :  the  difference  is  indeed  minute,  but  should  certainly  be 
tone  away  by  a  decisive  law." — Metretet, — sigr.  Mag^z.  IV,  166. 

s.  WALES.]  u  h  poor 
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poor  aho  will  be  bcnefitcc]  by  the  establiahment  of  Ihia 
mill,  wliicL  supplies  them  with  bouahold  brend  Bmi 
at  a  lower  rate  than  they  can  procuic  it  (brooch  an; 
other  channel." 

Bolting  clotlis  for  sifting  mral  or  flour,  and  wodwd 
by  (be  motion  of  the  mill,  aie  said  to  hare  beea  flnt 
made  bnona  tn  (he  begiimitigof  the  16th  century :  and 
yet  such  is  the  slow  prepress  of  improTements,  thil 
there  are  not  many  years  since  their  first  appeanucc 
in  ihe  more  secluded  parts  of  the  island,  iDcludinjs 
great  part  of  this  district.  Mills  upon  improved  con- 
slruclions  arc  very  common  in  East  Wales;  iusoranck 
that  in  a  pood  corn  connlry,  without  being  in  thcTici* 
nily  of  either  populous  towns  or  manufactures,  fin 
mills  arc  to  be  found  on  Ihe  same  river  within  thetpBce 
of  four  miles;  alt  of  tbcm  costly  structarei,  te\<vi 
ttorics  high. 

The  occupiers  of  such  mills,  besides  grindin;  ht 
their  country  customers  for  a  share  of  (he  grain,  allti 
toll,  or  for  money  by  tlie  measure,  buy  in  cvta,  tnd 
sell  out  meal  and  flour,  fiy  weight. 

At  two  capilal  mills  in  Builth  (JJanvair  ynt  3fo* 
iilU)  Brecknockshire,  SO  lb.  ia  the  required  wcifhtfn 
every  customary  bushel  of  40  quarts.  Good  wlmtin 
the  neighbourhood  will  weigh  so  much  ;  but  tlieVili 
of  Wye  being  here  ccinfiiied  lo  a  narrow  valley,  (BDcl 
Mheat  is  brought  from  Ihe  adjiicent  uplands  of  Esdlw^ 
ihrre  and  Brecknockshire,  weighing  only  from  IfH*" 
191b.  pcrcuhloniary  peck  of  lOquarls:  the  best  whtit 
weighing  G4  lb.  and  the  average  from  60  lo  6Ub.  Wis* 
Chester  bushel. 

.Al  Caerphili  mill  J68lb.  is  required  for  IheOfrf'' 
//es/cflirf measure  of  2C  gallons  :  (his  is  as  high  asffTl"'' 
per  Wincheslcr  bushel;  and  f«w  samples  are  up 
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Ibotigh  we  hare  been  informed  of  white  Lammas  at 
this  mill  weighing  1751b.  per  lUstraidt  whicli  ia  ex- 
actly 701b.  per  standard  buibel  of  Si  quarts. 

At  Abcrthaw  mill,  in  the  lias  tract,  the  weight  tatrly 
required  was  1701b.  to  tha  llcslraid,  (Jowbridgc  mea- 
sure of  21  gallons,  which  answeie  to64J.Ib.  per  VVin- 
cfaeitcr  bushel:  Ihewcightrequired  is  now  reduced  to 
168 lb.  being  exactly  641b.  per  bushel.  It  is  said  that 
wheat  never  weighed  better  than  after  the  harvest  of 
1801,  and  that  some  prime  samples  of  while  Lammas 
on  Uic  ttron;;  lias  soils  abQUt  Aberthaw,  weighed  1761b. 
pet  Hcslraid,  Cowbridge  measure:  this  was  671b.  per 
Winchester  bushel. 

The  red  Lammas  wheat  of  Gower,  and  of  other 
good  wheat  soils,  generally  weighs  heavier  than  the 
white  Lammas  wheat  of  the  Va!c  of  Glamorgan. 

Jn  the  slate  tnict,  wheat  varies  according  to  soil  unil 
other  circumstances,  from  58  to  641b.  per  Winchester 
bnahd.  In  Cardiganshire,  the  weight  of  barley  is  fre- 
quently within  2  lb.  of  that  of  wheat.  Tlie  average 
weight  of  wheat  required  by  meatmen  is  2  lb.  avoirdu- 
pobe  per  statute  quart,  whatever  be  the  bushel  measurr, 
standard  or  customary:  good  rye  somctimesapproaclie'i 
this  weight. 

The  statute  requires  only  38  lb.  to  (he  bushel  of  oa(s. 
The  customary  riieasureof  oats,  in  must  purls,  is  com* 
monly  double  that  of  other  grain.  In  some  parts,  the 
bag  of  oats  is  7  heaped  measures  of  20  quarts  each  when 
struck.  Mealmen  require  of  the  old  kinds  ofonis  II 
score  pounds  to  the  bag,  being  nearly  4  If  lb.  pi  r  Win- 
chester bushel;  of  the  new  kind  Diey  ritju'ire  cum- 
monly  12  score,  whicli  answers  to  451b.  ])er  bushel. 
If  the  grain  be  below  weight,  ilic  buyer  deducts  the 
drficiency  from  the  amount;  and  on  ihe  other  hand,  he 
M  b  2  will 
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i¥iU  niftke  allowwcft  ^r  «tn  vie^t;  G«d«ft||||^: 
of  eUhur  .kiod  o^o^wiUgitii  th^  reqnind^Hfeigiiyi 
Seven  heiipe^  meaiores  aie  comwoplyiri eqvgfJkjfii Mh 
sffdoki  or  4S|  gaUons.  .  fo.ims,  rM«w  *AT 

^jr^itf  o/JbralJMifi.Jlfab.--TheiriY«n«A4^^^ 
of  water  being  tg;  ounieroua  and  coqvepieQt.viipifl^. 
portii  of  the  dkificti  m^indiniUs  are  not  neoqpapf  J^' «ljs 
cepting  in  tbeldrJf(^|ther9  linieilone  tractjifrc*.  vlNj% 
one  or  tim  haTi»Jhj|l!M  '^ected>  ,;iU' 

The  iBoMJingtwur  agent  is  that  of  the.  tide  flfft. 
branch  of  Milford*baven,  flowing  to  the  nor^|i  of  tlN| 
town  of  Pembroke ;  the  tide  being  admitted  into  n  ipif) 
cious  reservoir  or  creek,  and  let  out  again  under  tkt 
\vl)cel  of  a  mill  erected  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
bridge. 

Water  wheels  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  over' 
shot  and  undershot i  where  the  fall  is  sufficieati  the, 
overshot  wheel  is  preferred ;  as  in  dry  weather  ksi 
(juantify  of  water  will  serve.  The  overshot  water  acts 
upon  the  wheel  in  a  twofold  capacity;  by  the  impdl- 
ing  force  of  its  descent,  and  by  its  weight  whilst  sus« 
ponded  in  the  buckets:  the  undershot  water  acts  upon 
the  wheel  only  in  the  single  capacity  of  impelling;  sod 
consequently  requires  more  in  quantity  to  apply  an 
equal  force. 

A  mode  of  applying  water  to  wheels,  of  superior 
force  to  either  the  simple  undershot  or  simple  overshot) 
has  been  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  iron- works i 
and  from  them  copied  by  the  grist-mill-wrights  of  ibe 
coal  tract,  &c.  , 

The  first  wlieel  constructed  upon  this  principle,  in, 
]ioiiit  of  poHor,  and  probably  also  in  point  of  time,  i&. 
the grciil  \>  heel  called  EoliiSy  at  the  Cyfartbfa  iron-wurks, 

near 
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near  Mertli^r  Tiidful:  it  received  this  cinssic  nnme 
owing  to  its  great  capacily  in  working  four  blast  bet- 
lows:  it  is  all  of  imii{  fifty  feet  in  iliameter;  nntl,  in 
■die  engineering  dtnlecl,  posSMiE-ng  a  fifty-horsi-  power. 
The  water  rrquirctl  (o  work  this  vast  piece  t>r  mnchi- 
nery,  small  in  proportiontonhatiscoininonly  rcquiri-J 
to  work  li'sser  wheels  on  the  old  iindcrshot  or  overshot 
principles,  is  conveyed  in  an  nquedact  over  the  nar- 
row Valley  of  the  greater  Taff;  and  passing  through 
a  (rough  three  feel  and  n  half  broad,  and  IG  inches 
deep,  falU  on  the  near  side  of  the  ffhect,  abont  SO  de- 
grees beneath  the  summit.  The  revolution  of  courstt 
is  that  of  an  iinclcrshol  nheel.  A  second  trough  below 
conveys  about  ihc  same  qunnlily  of  water,  and  applies 
it  just  below  the  full  breast  point  of  ihe  wheel;  and 
both  these  waters,  falliHg  from  the  buckets,  again  unite 
beneath  to  form  an  additional  undershot  power. 

Mr.  Malkin's  description  of  tiiis  wheel,  "  having 
the  advantage  of  water  from  above,  on  in  centre,  and 
beneath  U;  or,  in  other  words,  poBSes*.ingall  llie  forces 
ofiin  oters/iotf  breast,  and  undershot  wheel,"  can- 
not be  well  misunderstood  :  though  some  of  his  read- 
ers, without  consulting  the  most  obvious  laws  of  me- 
chanics, have  considered  Enlns  holh  as  nu  undershot 
and  an  overshot  whc^,  whicii  is  a  lolal  inipoissibilily. 
Its  revolution  ia  that  of  an  undershot  wherii  worked 
by  the  combined  agency  of  water  applied  in  three  dif- 
fcrtnl  places.  This  mode  of  applying  water  to  mill- 
wheels  in  general,  where  u  sufficient  fall  may  be  ob- 
tained, is  obviously  prcfiTablc  to  any  other. 

Appendages  to  niilU,  and  even  to  farm  hnnses,  in  the 
I  three  western  counties,  are  the  open  kilns  for  drying 
I  corn  before  it  undergoes  the  o|x-talion  of  shelling  or 
[  grinding. 

u  h  3  Tho 
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Tbe  tunnel  or  flae,  to  convey  the  heat,  of  ui  tny 
inclination  or  ascent,  is  about  13  feet  long;  nbontSO 
incIiCB  Eqnaic  at  Ibc  outer  aperture,  where  tKc  fire  U 
kindled ;  and  about  9  inches  deep  and  30 broad  at  (he  up* 
per  ex  trim  ity.  Thisfunnel  is  well  covered  over  with  6ag 
stones,  nnd  earth  closely  laid  over  them,  9  inchet  thick. 

The  bed  of  the  kiln  at  the  inner  entrance  of  the  fuiN 
nel,  is  about  four  feet  wide,  curving  to  9  or  10  feci  U 
the  upper  extremity ;  and  about  IS  or  14  feet  in  length, 
forming  the  frustrnm  or  base  of  a  parabola  of  tboae  di* 
mansions.  The  outer  vaalU,  at  the  height  of  H  inchct, 
form  a  bench  or  shelf  from  10  inches  to  a  fool  triile: 
on  Ihis  bench  are  laid  spars,  (liinw^^dd)  from  8  to  10 
inches  asimder:  on  the^c  arc  placed  reeds  or  stnv 
covered  with  a  mat,  nberoon  the  corn  is  laid  to  dry* 
The  outer  walls,  above  the  bench  supporting  (bespan, 
are  about  a  fool  deep ;  makiu|:  in  the  whole  about  9$ 
inches  above  the  ground.  The  bed  continucB  neirly 
of  llie  same  easy  aacL-nt  or  declivjly  as  the  futinel;  ai 
it  is  foiinil  more  convenient  in  putting  on  grain atOK 
end,  and  taking  it  off  al  the  other  end,  as  it  dries. 

Uiirley  fur  meal  is  dried  on  these  kilns  as  veil  as  oiU* 
Twenty-tuo  quarters  of  grain,  being  ten  of  oats  and 
twelve  of  barley,  arc  dried  thoroughly  in  SI  lioam 
nnts  require  twice  Ibe  lime  of  barley.  Farmers^  &c> 
dry  and  grind  or  shell  whole  loads  of  grain  at  a  time; 
which  is  preserved,  and  bolted  with  baod-sieTes  to 
tbejr  own   houses,  as  occasion  may  require. 

Stnle  Furroit — Various  opinions  are  entertained  on 
this  subject ;  and  were  circumstances  considered,  each 
may  be  right.  On  some  tough  clayey  loams,  the  land 
is  ploughed  for  oats  early  in  winter,  and  left  in  ibal 
slate.to  be  reduced  by  successive  frosts  and  thaws  to  ■ 
""^  friable 
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friable  lurracc:  in  spring  iL  harrows  well,  and  pro* 
daces  excellent  cTO|n:  vpiing  ptaugliing  wout^  nut  do 
OQ  these  Eoils.  Neglect,  aud  oilier  c i re utc stances, 
•omettmes  occaKion  cKperimcnts  tin  this  point.  Pait 
of  a  manured  ley  wai  ploughed  for  nhcat  at  MicliaeU 
mas;  (be  weather  preventing  sowing,  it  was  left  in  that 
state;  io  February  the  remaining  part  wus  ploughed, 
and  both  were  sown  with  oats  in  March:  the  autumn 
ploHghod  pari  produced  by  fur  the  best  crop.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Huntof  Margam,  ploughed  a  manured  piece 
for  wheat  in  autumn,  which  circunutancea  prevented 
beiagsown.  In  spring  it  was  sown  with  barley,  nnd 
'  the  produce  was  7^  buahcU  per  acre. 

Liuid  should  be  clean  to  sow  upon  a  stale  furrow  t 
otherwise  couch  grasses,  coltsfoot,  &c.  will  abound,  to 
tbc  great  injury  of  the  spring  crops.  In  such  cases, 
Kcenl  pluughings,  &c.  are  ab&olulcly  necessary  to 
bring  the  weeds  to  wither  on  the  sUrfacc. 
'■  Tbe  hardier  couch'roots,  be  Ihcy  ever  so  dry  to  ap- 
:pearaDce,  ploughed  under  the  furrow,  will  again 
Zcvive.  Such  roots,  collected  and  burned  over  part  of 
a  ficldj  harrowed  up,  shaken  well  and  spread  over  llic 
other  part;  the  latter  generally  produces  the  best 
^rley. 

III.    OATS. 

The  plants  of  the  genera  frificuni  and  Aori^eumof  oui 
botanists,  benr  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  our  cultivat* 
«il  wheat  and  barley  plants;  excepting  l\ic  hordeum 
murinum,  or  wall  barley  graxs:  but  the  dormaul  wild 
.too/ is  a  pretty  perfect  likeness  of  the  varielieM  of  gmiit 
mfthat  name  which  we  cultivate.  Tail  says,  that  "this 
■rltd  oat  cannot  be  cultivated  so  as  to  grow  the  first 
P  II  h  -I  year. 
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year ;f (and  aia^jr  of;Uiein ,«iU  imm^ AsniiMit-lilUlv 
thirdy  and  some  still  laager.!* .    -:         .iiii«^       ...i* 

Tlie  jiataralJuBlory  dfibis  plaai  atttl  Beosaiai  mmow 
obscurity.    Farmers  are  fuU  of  aaeodijtoi»  ubioUbV 
consider  as  illasUatiVe  of  ilsi.eqiiivQcaL  gmm^ips 
iiome  even  go  asiieir  as  to  maintaiiif  jthat^OMgnia^ 
occasionally  been  transformed  into  another;  sovuf 
barley^  and  reaping  oats,  &c«     Mr*  A.  J.  ofiN*~^ 
sowed  a  piece  of  SUi.  acres  late  in.  aotu^in  withirbvi* 
Whether  the  Uf(||piem  appeared,  ve  kiiav  aat^hit 
vro  aie  crediblyrifdjn'med  that  in  January  andcyrlj.'k 
Fcbrnaryi  not  a  bkide  waf  to  be  seen,  and  the  fwp 
was  given  over  for  lost.    The  fmrmer  delayed  phngl^* 
inig  it  op  for  barley,  until  blades  appeared,  ivhichsw 
covered  the  field  with  the  most  luzriant  verdure.   The 
])lan(s  being  wheat  was  never  doubted,   thoagh  ^^ 
deep  green  colour  afid  shape  of  the  leaf  might  hsreled 
to  a  suspicion.     However,  about  May  it  taraed  oat 
by  caring,  to  be  a  most  full  and  clean  crop  of  vild 
t>ats ;  which  were  cut  and  harvested  for  hay* 

This  oat  seems  to  be  tlic  arena  fatua^  bearded  oat 
grass,  or  haver.  ^^  The  seed  has  a  soft  hairy  covering; 
grows  in  fields  and  hedges ;  and  is  one  of  our  B(»^ 
destructive  annual  weeds  in  corn.  The  seeds  arc 
used  fur  artificial  iiies  in  fishing  for  trout."  It  has  a 
iTtrong  joinU'd  culm,  growing  about  five  feet  higbui 
good  loamy  soils;  in  which  it  delights,  and  frequenti/ 
appears,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  adjoining  fields  of  a 
contrary  quality ,  though  similarly  managed  as  to  til* 
lage  and  manure.  The  root  dies  as  early  and  eftc* 
tually  as  that  of  any  of  our  cultivated  oats ;  but  boW 
such  seeds  can  remain  concealed  in  the  groond.  ^ 

then 
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then  make  their  appearance  at  no  stated  period,  but 
tome  time,  from  one  to  four  years  or  more,  is  a  point 
not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

^^  If  seeds  of  weeds  exist  in  the  soil,  without  being 

dropped  from  the  plants,  hoeing  could  not  hinder  their 

production,  which  it  evidently   does.     The  belief  of 

'  Ihat  blind  doctrine  caused  the  ancients  to  neglect  hoe- 

ingr—Tull. 

'  Hoeing  repeatedly  and  seasonably  will  prevent  the 
gtowth  of  annual  weeds,  whether  their  generation  be 
equivocal  or  from  proper  seeds  dropped  from  plants, 
f  Does  this  wild  oat  make  its  appearance  on  land  that 
had  been  for  years  under  the  drilling  and  hoeing  system, 
and' afterwards  tilled  in  the  broadcast  method?  for  to 
expect  it  during  hoeing  would  be  in  vain. 
«  Does  it  appear  in  land  formerly  producing  it,  when 
broken  up  again,  after  having  been  laid  down  in  grass 
for  from  five  to  ten  years  ? 

'  Does  it,  in  any  quantity,  appear  in  hedges,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  botanists;  excepting  in 
such  as  have  been  recently  replenished  with  soil  thrown 
up  from  the  ditches? 

If,  as  re|>orted,  it  is  more  common  in  spring  than 
in  autumn  sown  crops;  is  that  owing  to  Ihe  previous 
SDmroer-fallowing  ?  and  if  it  ever  appears  in  \%heat,  is 
it  always  cases  not  preceded  by  a  summer-faliow  ? 
-  Is  it  in  any  degree  prevalent  where  summer-fa IIoiiif, 
&c.  are  heavily  limed  ? 

Is  it  always  or  generally  considered  as  the  effect  of 
OYer-croping? 

Of  our  cultivated  oats,  that  which  seems  the  nearest  , 
allied  to  the  annual  wild  oat  just  mentioned,  is  the 
"HeiDgeirchy  (hairy  oats)  peculiar  to  the  uplands  of 

Cardigan* 
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ntti,  ia'tnrodaebig  «  iHoderata  -tiftliiiliMt  mmdOmf^ 
grain  etn  be  expected  fogww«    It  lilfei'  fcrmn^  ii^ 
gveater  veqiiest  tiMiM  nt  pntent;  and  it  b  pvriMdbib  Oil  ^ 
a  ddfls^n  yean  note  of  ootttinned  imfmHi^  tllkifinvfll« 
place  it  entiidy  among  the  aoedtivaled  anttvah*  Mtk 
vUfcalandiiig  the  esirame  length  of  ki  awsa  farlitel^ 
and  sraallDess  of  grain,  it  is  said  to  yield  mm  gmnb' 
or  piloom,  than  can  arell  be  expeettad.    it  is'probtMy ' 
the  only  sanrifing  femnch  of  our  |ifimltt¥0  oalsf' 
the  common,  if  iia||i!Only  bread*giain  of  our  lanolsr' 
anoeston.    Onr  Hirtorical  Triada  say»  thai  whisl,^ 
lye,  and  barley ,  Here  intiodnoed  by  Gsff  aft  CM9nm; 
wheat  into  OwetU  (Mbnmonthshiie),  badqr  into  JOfg^ 
v^(orwestofF^mbiokeshire)|  and  rye  into  jBejo^y^f 
(part  of  the  promontory,  sonth-west  of  Snowdon,  ia 
CaernarvonshiFe).    When  this  Patriarch  lived  ive  knov 
not;  some  say  that  he  lived  anterior  to  Cesar's  iarar 
sion,  and  that  he  had  his  residence  in  the  beaatifol 
Valley  of  Cuch,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Caer* 
Biarthen  and  Pembroke. 

The  next  oat  in  point  of  priority  is  tlie  oU  Usd 
kind,  aprofitabk  crop  on  upland  soib  well  managed, 
and  but  r«ircly  seen  in  the  Vales.  A  good  sampfe 
TVTighs  about  41  lb.  per  bushel.  Its  native  soil  seem 
to  have  been  strong ;  for  by  being  sown  repeatedly  oa 


•  The  same  oat,  or  one  very  much  resembling  it,  is  cultivated  on  ▼cry 
light  sands  in  Norfolk;  soils  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  at  capable 
of  supporting  any  crop.  They  answer  the  purpose  of  other  oats  M 
horses,  when  given  in  double  quantity;  and  arc  suppotedf  In  that  pro- 
portion, to  be  fully  as  nutritious;  because,  by  the  length  of  their  awns, 
they  require  a  greater  degree  of  mastication.  This  oat  is  called  6aver  li 
Kurfoik,  &c. 

dry 


r 
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dry  upland  soilsj  vithout  change  of  SL-ed,  Ihcj  say 
that  it  degenerates  both  in  colour  anil  quality,  so  as  at 
length  lo  resemble  the  smuU  bairy  oat  or  Cordigati- 
sbire.  This  black  oat  is  gcncrnliy  preferred  for  ucl, 
ind  the  white  sorts  fur  dry  soils. 

The  old  to/lite  oat  succeeded  :  it  is  generally  mure 
fall-bodied  than  the  old  black  kind,  but  reqiiir<;s  better 
eoil;  and  its  weight  and  price  is  something  superior 
oponan  uvcrage:  it  is  in  greater  request  willi  mculitten, 
and  in  less  esfecm  \Titii  travellers  for  llieir  horses,  than 
tlie black:  in  tlie  latter  case,  whim  may  dictate;  for 
not  long  since  the  white  was  preferred. 

the  red  oat  has  always  been  in  high  repute  with 
mealmcn:  it  commonly  weighs  beavier  than  any  of  Ilie 
old  kinds;  but  its  cultivation,  notwithstanding,  is 
dwindling  apace. 

Tbc  Polnnds,  both  white  and  black,  have  had  their 
mni  but  their  thick  hides  brought  them  into  dis- 
repute. 

The  quncks  pulT  up  mciticincs  which  cure  ell  dis> 
eases:  so  the  discoverers  of  the  potaloe  ont  proclaimed 
lUoad,  that  it  would  thrive  in  cold  bnrren  soils — that 
it  agreed  with  all  varieties  of  &oil — rich  and  poor — hot 
and  cold — wet  and  dry,"  &c.  &c.  It  is,  however, 
a  most  valuable  grain  ;  and  wc  hojie  ere  long  that  no 
other  oat  will  bo  seen  in  onr  lonlnmls. 

On  elevated  wiistos,  pared  and  burned,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  60  bushels  per  acre  oflimetotlic  ashes,  sprcui) 
tugcUicr,  and  rye  sown  under  furrow,  this  oat  lias  pro- 
duced (he  following  year  very  ample  cropit. 

The  potatoe  oat  crops  of  the  harvest  IHI2,  however, 
tnrneil  out  very  indiflerently  in  prodnce,  where  (Iietc 
were  apparently  full  crops:  in  March  1813  there  wni 
n  kite  and  cry  among  farmers  for  the  old  while  oat  to 
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SOW  in  its  stead.  May,  and  part  of  June  18IS,  was 
a  vcjy  wet  season  iii  the  pads  where  the  above 
complHiiit  was  made;  nnd  May  1813,  is  hilhetto  (the 
22nil)  full  as  wet. 

Gals  commonlj  occupied  the  Ibird  place  in  the  roto- 
lioiiH  of  the  old  scliool,  succ^ediri^  barley  after  wheat; 
wliicli  nl  one  time  was  the  rno^t  common  courseof  any. 
This  yyslem  is  now  disapproved  of  by  such  as  see  ib' 
tendency  loBxliau!>t  tliusuil,  and  fill  it  with  weeds)  and 
has  been  Riiperscdi-d  by  (lie  introdiictioD  of  tuniips 
info  the  course,  and  cloverlng  with  the  barley  crop 
id&teadof  with  the  succet'diiig  crop  of  oats.  Clover  m* 
found  of  more  precarious  growth  with  the  third  crop 
(oats)  than  with  the  second  crop  (bailey);  as  by  oats, 
exclusive  of  additional  exhaustion,  having  kss  tilUi 
than  barley,  and  that  earlier  in  llie  season,  (he growth 
of  wced»  and  iialurul  grasses  was  encouraged,  to  the 
detiiuieni,  and  somclimes  tu  the  lolal  exclusion,  of 
the  clover. 

In  the  three  western  cuiinlii's,  oats  are  cullivftted  to 
a  large  atnounl;  and  considerable  quRiilitics  ate  cx- 
poiIeO  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  Brblol,  Oond, 
!^uMex,  &c. 

In  the  three  eastern  cnnnlics,  ex'ccpling  in  the  up> 
lands,  the  cultivation  of  oats  is  on  the  decline.  "Early 
soils  are  unfavonrablo  to  oats;  and  tieb  soils  force  Ibein 
loo  much  into  straw ;  consequently  the  growing  of  Ibcio 
has  Inen  discontinued  by  miiny."  In  those  partti, 
as  well  as  in  Castle  INlarlin,  in  Pembrokeshire,  ami 
some  pnrta  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  in  Cnermarthcnsbitv, 
(hey  endeavour  to  rajs'*,  on  broken-tip  leys,  and  on 
approptiutc  soils  nfler  turnips,  a  sulhciency  for  hone 
conbuniplion.      Many  in   (lie  bctit  Vales  do   not  grow 

a*i  ulli  but.  buy  them  from  their  neighbours,  or 
from 
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from  the  aplanda^  whae  thejr  are  grown  too  miicli  in 
•accesBion. 

Oats  IS)  nevertheless,  a  favourite  lay-down  crop 
with  those  who  still  continue  to  leave  their  land,  4i(t(T 
a  course  of  tillage,  to  cover  itself  with  natural  sward. 

The  farmers  of  the  ^^  Englisbcrie"  and  <'  Wclsherie'' 
of  Pembrokeshire,  disagree  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  ciiltivation  of  oats :  the  former  saj  too  many  are 
grown;  the  latter  say,  ^'  No:  as  a  first  crop  in  the 
course,  they  are  a  preparation  for,  and  diminish  the 
labour  and  expense  of  the  subsequent  fallow  for  wheat: 
as  a  last  crop,  oafs  are  preferable  to  barley,  to  lay 
down  in  grass;  they  exhaust  the  soil  less,  and  re- 
quiring only  one  ploughing,  they  leave  the  soil  in  a 
closer  texture,  with  less  injury  done  to  the  roots  of 
natural  grasses,  which  will  grow  more  freely  and  more 
abundantly  after  oats  than  adler  any  other  crop:  its 
tillage  is  the  least  expensive;  it  exhausts  the  land  less 
than  any  other  corn  crop:  it  is  a  hardy  grain:  itsstraw 
furnishes  good  fodder  for  cattle ;  and  its  grain  an  im- 
portant and  wholesome  article  in  the  food  of  Welsh 
7nen^  as  well  as  of  Englibh  horses.*^ 

With  this  party,  dung  or  some  other  manure  is  some- 
times bestowed  on  the  lay-down  oat  crop,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  succeeding  grass :  though  they  disap- 
prove of  the  effect  of  dung  in  general  upon  oat  crops. 
Wlien  oats  is  tlie  first  crop  on  ley,  to  be  succeeded  by 
wheat  the  following  autumn,  the  oats  arc  top-dnssed 
with  lime;  and  dung  is  commonly  added,  previous 
to  the  last  furrow,  for  wheat.  Sometimes  the  wlicat  is 
sown  on  one  furrow,  and  harrowed  in;  at  other  time^, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soil,  a  hasty  autumn^  or 
Welsh  fallow  (braenar  brwdj  takes  place*. 

Quaniiit/ 
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ifanete;  the  nature  tod  state  tffmi^d;^i^ri^ 
panicnlar  tract,  |m>bftb1y  fbimlttir^^^ 
whim  of  indiiridaab  cattsing  IfeeA  w  iKMit  fMlinlltIf' 
neighboured  &e.  v:^*  ;....,--' 

*  Id  some  plaoci,  no'  moM  bariey  thail^^il^f  li  1^ 
vpon  an  acre$  in  other  |MUlf  thejr  miik^  WBH  of  M 
difference  between  oats  and  barlqr.  Vi^  ^  Meilige 
of  the  whole  district,  the  several  grains,  ^h  lUspdAto 
the  quantity  sown  per  acre,  are  nearly  in  the  fiiUbwflif 
proportions ;  tboi^  in  seyeral  places  the  qnaiitltf  sf 
each  grain  is  augmented : 

Vetches,  and  small  pease,  —••••••«•••  If 

j%yv,  •••■•••••••••••••••••••••••#••••«••••••••••••••••«  2v 

Wheat,  « 3 

Large  pease,  •••—•—•••••—.••— •—•••••^.  8 

Barley,  ..^...^» -••........m....^...  3\ 

Very  few  sow  under  SO  gallons  of  oats :  the  avenge 
may  be  40;  though  some  in  the  uplands,  and  on  the 
coal  and  slate  tracts,  extend  the  quantity  to  48,  and 
50  gallons  per  acre.     It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
smaller  and  sliorter  the  oat,  the  more  land  it  will  sow; 
and  ns  some  kinds  of  oats  tiller  more  than  others,  they 
require  less  quantity  to  the  acre :  hence  the  scale  of 
proportion  observed  by  some,  of  3S  gallons  of  potatoe 
o!i(s,  40  of  common  oats,  42  of  Dutch,  and  abootSO 
of  Poland  oats,  to  the  acre. 

Produce. — This  in  the  uplands  is  naturally  small; 
outs  being  so  repeatedly  sown,  augments  theevils  of  soil 
and  climaturc.  Indifferent  soils  give  from  80  to  S4 
bushels  ))er  acre  ;  better  management  on  the  coal  tract 

has 
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basgiren  from  33  to  40;  good  soils  yield  from  40  to 
50,  and  CO;  wc  heard  of  crops  on  tlie  Tetvy  affurding 
75;  snd  oa  Castle  Martin  corse,  from  only  13  gallans 
Bced  per  acre,  96  bnsbels  have  been  Ihraihcd.  The 
soil  of  this  reclaimed  cone*  is  of  cxtraorditiar;  ferti- 
lity; aad  from  its  tillering  property,  thin  sowing  is 
absoliiteiy  necessary:  oit  a  soil  of  very  different  de- 
scription, on  Werril-Brook  Farm  in  Cardij;anshire, 
one  acre  and  33  perciics,  with  only  (Urce  bushels  of 
po(Btoc>oat  strd,  produced  41  busbcls. 


^The 


IV.   RYE. 


It  fonrlh  and  last  culmiferous  crop,  though  not' 
so  commonly  cultivated  as  Ihe  (hrce  foregoing,  is  ri/r. 
It  WHS  formerly  n  more  common  crop  in  Wales  than 
at  present.  In  North  Wiiles,  the  enclusurrs  of  waste 
lands,  about  !^  yi'ars  back,  revived  its  cultivation  ou 
a  large  scale;  it  is  to  be  cxpeclefl,  tiial  now  the  rage  fur 
enclosing  having  pervaded  South  Wales,  tlie  case  will 
be  the  same,  wherever  the  soil  in  too  poor,  oi  the  cli- 
mature  too  high  fur  nbeul. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  rye  is  rai^d  in  Cardi- 
gaiikhircf :  some  is  grown  in  Radnorshire:  tn  (he 
Vale  of  Usk  a  farmer  (old  us,  "  wheal  tires  Ihe  soil; 
rye  grows  belter,  and  is   more  commonly  sown  than 


•  WiUirt  Cirf,  1  bof.  or  fan,  u  CVi  G^,  Con  Vocboo,  Bit.  la 
ScollMid,  Ctrir,  u  Carw  of  Oowtie,  Cum  of  P«lk>fk,  C*nt  of  Sttt- 
hng,  he. 

f  "  ThirrF  ii  in  the  upper  part  of  ilie  couatj  a  coniideiabk  ^uaality 
(if  rp.  In  the  upUudi  i>  ii  mwa  alooe  ;  bat  in  tKe  neighbourhood  of 
iUxfyMiyih,  CreqnentJjrwilb  •mttturvorvbgat.  The  miiturt  ni:ilEci 
foei  bttti,  •weeler  and  moiitcr  thui  tbu  of  wheat  aloncb    ThoK  wW 


euMdto 


B  ftof  Other."—  Oiij.  S/ftrt,  p.  aJ. 


formerly ; 
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formetlyi  it  giyes  good  m(an»  iMl 
lime, and  dung.**    ThiEUi  •  toil  loo  liiH.|v-vhMUv..^««r 
Rye  18  not  grown  in  any  quaafii^,  ij|i«4bo  iiiilhilaM 
counties,  excepting  on  Fliniston  Dowiia  i|iGiitloMp%»o 
tin,  Pembrokeshire;  soil  dry,  but  of la4brtib'qia|i^i^ 
from  four  to  twelve  incba  deep»  on  Jimertfiifr    TMdf 
farmer  lets  out  n  .portioa  to  a  labourar,  to  b$  pmii/tl: 
with  a  broad  mattock,  (he  sods  to  bo  hMf^stad  «i^]i( 
burned;  sometimes  at  so  much  per  customfury  acni'Sfl*^ if 
other  limes  for  a  share  of  the  crop.     After  the  ryo^thK  V 
farmer  pursues  the  rotation  of  barley,  barley,  oats,  hav*     ' 
ley,  oats,  oats:  the  soil  by  this  time  being  fatigued, it '^ 
let  to  rest  for  10  or  20  years,  and  then  the  opentioos  ' 
of  the  mattock  and  fire  riecur.  -  *       . '     n 

Consumption  of  Corn, — Exports.  —  TFani  of  Gr0* 

navies. 

I.  Radnorshire. — The  acres  in  tillage  being  toff 
than  half  of  the  open  wastes,  the  produce  of  grain  is 
barely  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  great  deal  more  land  is  susceptible  of  tillage,  and 
migiit  be  ploughed  to  advantage;  but  the  state  of  the 
roads,  the  distance  from  lime  as  a  manure,  and  the  ex* 
pensc  of  labour,  occasion  it  to  remain  in  gross."'— 
Rev.  JV.  J.  Rees. 

"  There  are  no  markets  near  that  take  oflf  large 
quantities  of  produce;  all  such  are  at  a  great  distance^ 
and  require  much*  time  and  labour,  and  expense  of 
teams,  &c.  that  render  the  profits  nothing,  andioftcn 
occasion  material  losses.  Thence  the  expediency  of 
rearing  cattle  chiefly  :  these  are  taken  out  of  the  coun« 
try  by  drovers,  at  no  expense  to  the  farmers;  but  if 
thrse  ehuse  to  drive  the  cattle  to  England,  the  beasts 
carry  themselvcb.'' 

«  Good 


w 
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'  Good  ronds  would  considerably  pTomolc  lillagc; 
I  manufactures  rnorct  canals,  could  Ibey  b.-  obtained, 
'more  tlinn  any  thing;  and  a  more  prod  active  mode  of 
occupaliuii  would  (lien  take  place.  Of  late  years  a 
jood  deal  of  corn  niid  dairy  produce  are  sent  lo 
Mcrtbyr  Tudful,  which  is  now  our  bctit  market, 
though  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  50  miles,  Ihroiigh 
Builth;  and  over  the  Wye  at  GlaBbnry,  the  distance 
jsattU  greater,  from  the  vicinity  of  Presteign." — Mr. 
JFejfman. 

3.  Brecknockshire- — This  county  is  estimated  as 
luTing  IrsB  waste  lands,  though  it  be  nearly  dnublc  the 
•xtcnt  of  lladnorshirc.  It  might  therefore  be  expected 
to  grow  more  grain  than  its  own  consumption;  but  to 
counterbalance  this  expectation,  it  hus  witiiin  itself 
16,000  mouths  more  tiian  Radnorsliire  hns  tofeetl; 
■nd  whatever  superabundance  it  may  grow,  it  will  find 
Kady  sale  in  the  neighbouring  iron>works  and  collieries 
of  tlie  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan:  and 
■ome  barley,  by  means  of  the  Newport  canal,  may 
Bnd  its  way  to  Bri&tol,  &c. 

y.  Glamorganshire. —Vr'ere  a  stranger  lo  view  the 
fbU-eared  crops  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  during  the 
toonth  of  July,  he  would  imagine  that  lliey  enuld  not 
be  comumed  without  conveying  the  produce  to  distant 
Ibnrkets:  however,  the  case  is,  Ihnt  consumption  fur 
Hb  wtient  nnd  oats  is  found  amon^  its  own  inluibitnnts 
mil  stock,  and  those  of  Ihc  extensive  and  pnpnintis 
kori-work»  and  cidllerics  in  the  neighbourhood.  .As 
tail«iy  fornis  but  n  siiinll  portion  of  the  food  of  ihu  iu- 
kabiCaniB,  and  as  they  generally  drink  more  milk  <hnn 
bull  liquor,  the  Vale  hasagooil  part  of  its  proiluceof 
kiat  grain  to  be  dispusid  of  to  Bristol  oi  elicwlierc. 

>E«.}  1  i  Gowei 


Gcmer  IS  a  tira^ii  of  excellent  eotn  gdtti  mSj  lib 
that  of  the  Yale  Af  Olafnor^m^  upon  KiMstaMi  M 
fi(m  much  sotvet  Its  tillage  tnaiy  be  impidvedt  ind-in 
fkodiibe  avgfhented,  the  InGreflw  of  tbe  popaklteef 
Swansea  and  its  vicinity  keeps  pace,  and  htrnm  iigehi 
dcmaljid  u pon  its  iriieat  produoe.  The  b«f lejr  of  GMtf^y 
and  some  oati^  arte  ezportedi 

4.  Caetfrtarth^shtft^-^**  The  climate  te  not  fMtil 
favourable  to  the  growth  o(  wheats  except  in  the  Vdeii 
tlic  soiitbcm  part  of  the  county,  and  in  Laogharoe 
ftlarsli,  which  is  a  strong  loam.  We  seldom  see  a  good 
sample  of  wheat  in  the  county^  and  the  qdsntitf 
grown  is  not  sufficient  fof  the  consumption  of  theisbi^ 
bifants,  who  import  considerable  supplies  of  wheal 
from  England. 

^^  It  is  (o  be  understood,  that  the  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  the  objection  to  raising  wheat  crops,  which 
do  not  succeed  well  in  very  wet  seasons:  but  I  h&v^ 
noticed  very  excellent  crops  o{  wheat  in  every  part  of 
the  county,  in  seasons  favourable  to  its  growth  aoa 
liarvesting^" — 3/r.  If  assail. 

'^  Cacrmarthensbire,  perhaps,  is  the  only  county  ia 
South  Wales  that  imports  wheat  for  its  consumption* 
As  its  soil  is  generally  gooil,  this  must  be  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  climate  being  hostile  to  the  productioo 
of  wheat:  blights  are  supposed  to  be  more  commoD 
here  than  in  most  other  counties.''— -/2e9.  Mr.  £• 

^^  Barley  succeeds  better,  and  produces  good  crops 
in  bulk;  but  generally  ill-coloured,  and  freqaeotlj 
thin-bodied,  owing  to  bod  harvests  and  dampseafions 
for  6|  ohing  and  filling  the  grain."— ^ATr.  JfassaU' 

"  On  the  Newcajitle  Erolyn,  or  Teivy  side  of  the 
range  of  liilk  whi«h  divides  the  Vales  of  Towyasd 

Tfiry, 
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T«i»y,  there  is  Ims  rain  than  in  the  Vale  of  Towjr  j 
I    and  llie  soiV  is  belter  cnlculited  for  barley  nnd  turnips 

Uiiin  any  other  part  of  Caermarthenshire.  The  barley 
I'  bcfc  Is  of  superior  qnalily,  fuller  bcxJled,  and  bdtM 
,.    coloured." — Rev.  Mr.  B, 

^  **  Oats  cons(i(ute  tlie  most  profitable  crop  upon  the 
I  whole  in  IhiBcnonly.  Large  quantities  nrc  exporleil 
'  nniiunlly  (o  Bristol  and  other  marlcels;  the  qimlity  bnt 
.'  indiffoTCiit,  as  (he  dealers  make  yery  little  difference  in 
i,    price  between  a  good  and  a  bad  sample :  and  very  liltle 

IBltenliun  seems  to  be  paid,  by  the  generality  of  farm- 
ers, as  to  Ibe  seed  or  soil  of  this  grain. 
**   Wheat   is  often   very    dear   in   this  connly;   of 
haiey  and  oals  iLey  raise  a  superabundance." — Mr. 
i    ffmsaft. 

I  5.  Pembrokeshire.—"  The  mildness  and  humidity 
'    of  cUmatare  in  this  county,  render  the  soils,  naturally 

!ftrtlte,  uncommonly  productive  in  graai;  so  that  the 
mott  jodicions  agricullnriitts  are  of  opinimi  that  it  is 
more  properly  a  grazing  than  a  corn  comitry.  Crop! 
at  (Torn  arc  frequently  very  materially  injured  by  Ihe 
abundance  and  InxtiriancC  of  natural  gram,  that  can- 
Mt  bi!  Btibducd  by  any  means  of  clean  fallowing,  hoe- 
wg,  <*r  whatever  preciuilioni  that  may  be  recurred  to. 
"  The  best  corn  Iritct  in  ihia  county  is  the  hundred 
of  Caftdo  Mnrtin,  which  occupies  the  sonthern  mari- 
lime  part,  from  the  town  of  'i'etiby  on  Ihe  east,  to  Mil- 
ford  Haven  on  the  vmv,  llie  soil  for  the  greater  [mrt  b 
■onnd  loam  nn  liniPilnne,  producing  tUe  finest  mhtat 
of  any  ill  iheconnfy;  aho  excellent  crops  of  barley, 
lariii|vi,  I'lotcr,  iStc;  and  the  grasses  are  of  the  best 
Wfltls.  There  i«  in  mnsf  p!;ic^»  a  sufficient  depth  of 
fhia  UitKny  loam:  itrr  greatest  defect,  as  in  most  liitie- 
t  i  S  stoae 
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stone  coimtticB,  is  ils  being  not  sufficiciilly  relcntifC  of 
moisture;  for  tbc  rain  speedily  liltrain  Itiiniigh  the 
ItiDestune  rock  to  a  greni  deplli;  anil  s\>TUigR  of  water, 
of  course  brooks  and  riven,  ate  \cm  numerous  ihan  in 
other  soils  of  different  bubstniCa. 

"  This  limestone  trad,  ns  has  been  before  obserred, 
is  intersected  by  an  orgilliiceous  rock  of  a  reddisk 
colour  chiefly,  buthavingKomeorilssInilnaragrejUh 
colour:  both  of  ivhicli  decompose  in  the  weather,  into 
an  Crirlliy  substance  of  a  sapmiacuiis  nalur«,  that  may 
bi:  will)  considerable  profit  applied  as  amannn-,  es^ 
cinlly  whea  mixed  with  lime;  forso  mitnagcd,  it  makoi 
.an  excellent  comiiost,  Tlicsoil  on  this  red  rab,  as  it 
is  Cat  led,  is  rather  prerorable  to  thai  on  limestone  for 
{;rass}  but  for  corn  tlic  soil  on  limcsloiic  is  preferred. 

"  This  part  of  Pombrokeshire,  being  the  most  rr- 
motc  from  the  moonlains,  is  less  aQccte<l  by  lite  rains; 
which,  being  clitefiy  collected  or  arrested  bythcnoun- 
lains,  f.^U  in  greater  quantities,  and  more  frequently, 
in  their  nearer  vicinities,  than  ibcy  are  observed  to  do 
Jicrc.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  su[»:rior  qua- 
iily  of  the  soils,  the  quantity  and  success  of  tillage  in 
Caslle  Martin,  not  omitting  parts  of  tbc  hundreds  of 
Jlowse  and  Narbcth,  is  greater  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  llie  county;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  supply  «f 
xrkcat  in  this  county  would  be  rather  defective. 

"  It  is  said  that  breeding,  graziug,  and  dairying, 
would  be  more  profitable  than  tillage  on  thb  tracti 
perbups  it  would  be  so  fo  the  individual,  to  llie  gra- 
«ier  or  breeder  only;  but  a  system  that  would  produoB 
A  scarcity  of  corn  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  lliat  has 
1)Ut  few  corn  districts  in  its  nrigbbourliood,  cannot  be 
recommended  by  (lie  tficiuls  of  ihc  lotvcr  clusses^  wlio 
subsist  cbicHy  vi\  bread ;  and  especially  so  in  every  part 
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»f  Wales.  If  possiMo,  every  county  should  raise  ns 
much  corn  as  woiilJ  supply  its  pn|mlatiaii  sutRcicrilly; 
and  on  nil  brciJincf  or  grazing  fiirms,  experirncu 
leaches  us  thai  a  certain  portion  of  tillage  is  proRlablc 
in  acverttl  respects,  exclusive  gf  the  grain  itself:  specu- 
lalioti  becumes  criminal  in  all  cases  where  it  enriches 
only  a  few,  and  impoverishes  many.  This  arirnmeiit 
bears  ntth  n  tenfold  force,  when  we  bring  anilcr  con> 
■ideralion  the  late  frequent  recurrence  ofyenrs  of  denrlli 
and  scarcity  of  bread'Corn,  the  stendy  increase  of  po- 
pulation  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pre* 
lent  state  of  inlercoursi^  wiib  foreign  nulions,  which 
latter  is  at  present  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  nnd  though,  from 
the  present  auspicious  prospect  of  foreign  affairs  •,  liic 
ports  of  the  granaries  of  Eurojie  may  speedily  become 
open  to  IIS,  yet  de|)cndencc  on  foreign  supply  must, 
ifl  the  nature uf  things,  benlwuys  precnriaiis:  nnd  prr- 
cariuusncss  of  supply,  csjiecially  of  the  neces&aricii  of 
life,  we  ought  studiously  to  avoid  by  every  possible 
means  ia  our  power.  Articles  of  prime  import,  not 
only  to  the  welfare,  but  cyen  to  the  very  existence  of 
society,  ought  (o  besecnred  in  the  6rst  place;  and  tbeo 
what  Inndg  wc  have  to  span',  may  tvith  safely  be  ap- 
plied (o  modes  of  occupation  of  secondary  considera- 
tion, 

"  The  third  c\ai&  of  Pembrokeshire  soils  consist  of 
those  on  the  slate  rock,  or  blue  ntb,  as  it  is  called.  Of 
this  soil  consists  the  greater  part  of  the  county  t  it  is  an 
argillaceous  loam  of  a  greyish  brown,  inctini'iir  income 
pKrls  to  yelbw.  It  is  favourable  lo  tillage;  and,  wilh 
judicious  management,  will  produce  good  crops  of 
rvery  sort  of  com.     It  has  every  wkere  n  moderate 
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deptli,  and  in  most  places  the  herbage  is  sweet:  the 
gliecps  fescue  and  white  clorer  conBlifule  a  concide- 
ablc  portion  of  it.  His  cliiefly  defective  in  not  having 
in  its  compastlioo  any  of  the  calcareous  ingredient. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  nrgill,  and  a  large  quantify  of  rcry 
fine  siliceous  earth :  a  sufficiency  of  dung  might  irvcry 
where  he  raisol  on  it  to  supply  the  carbonncoous  priu- 
ciplc:  and  lime  is  frequently  requisite;  for,  wltliuiit 
it,  crops  of  com,  in  any  degree  profitable,  cannot  for 
any  length  of  time  be  obtained.  Lime,  En  m  fjnM 
part  of  tills  county,  lies  tolerably  near  to  Ihis  smI. 
Sea  sand  in  other  places  nciir  the  coast  niny  be  had, 
abounding  in  sea  shells,  nml  most  of  them  prcdy 
well  pulverized.  The  shells  afford  calcareous  matter; 
and  the  siliceous  pnTlicIes  improve  by  opening  UtO 
denser  soils.  Very  good  crops  of  xfhenl,  bnrtey,  &€• 
are  obtained  on  lands  manured  with  this  shelly  sand; 
and  on  the  grounds  thus  dressed,  white  clover  grcilly 
abounds.  This  is  particularly  observable  alxmt  SL 
Diivid's,  where  this  practice  prevails ;  and  is  said  to 
be  more  productive  of  corn,  especially  of  fine  barhyt 
than  even  (he  liming  system. 

"  The  fourth  class  of  Pembrokeshire  soik  may  he 
tanned  mour-Iand  ;  and  is  (o  be  foand  partly  in  tha 
coal  tract,  and  partly  in  the  slate  tract.  It  is  a  light 
pcaly  soil,  on  n  clayey  bottom,  already  described  in 
our  di'tinitiun  of  those  respective  Iracls.  It  isgenenlljr 
vel  nnd  cold,  aliounding  in  springs:  but  when  proper 
drains  are  formed,  so  ns  to  draw  off  the  water  issuing 
from  those  springs,  the  surface  pared  and  burned,  villi 
tiie  addition  of  some  lime,  the  peat  is  kU/ed,  as  tbejr 
term  it,  or  putrifies,  and  forms  a  productive  soU< 
This  has  been  proved  by  instances  sulTtcieiitly  nujne* 
reus  to  shame  the  occupiers  of  tracts  of  tliis  soil  into  a 
mora 
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moK  geAcral  allcutioii  to  sucti  n  pcrm^nciit  tacdc  of 
improvement.  Judiciouil;  Orici)*  wbeUivf  i>y  draii.- 
ing  or  riilging,  as  may  bestalTtcl  (lnjciiu:^  of  Wflncss'j 
tilled  for  some  years  until  t!ic  pcatjiicss  perished,  nt 
some  express  it,  and  afterwards  laid  down,  itbecomcSf 
in  proper  sittialioni,  cxccllcnl  meadow  land;  the  her- 
bagc  uburtdnnt,  and  not  conrsci.  For  (His  soil,  thus 
mAna^I,  no  dressing  supcriiir,  none  perhaps  equal,  to 
conUashes,  where  it  may  bi'prucuredin  siiIEcienlquan- 
titiee:  it  produces  white  clover  abundantly,  nherc  it 
iieTer  before  appeared.  Thi*  applies  more  geiicmlly 
to  the  coal  than  the  slale  tract. 

"  To  conclude,  were  the  climalurelcs^  humid,  there 
is  not  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  tract  where  the  soils 
arc  in  theirown  nature  more  proper  for  tillage  UiHiitliosc 
of  Pembrokeshire.  Its  nntural  resources  for  manure  arc 
beyond  those  of  must  counties.  Lime,  shully  s:uid,  or 
good  marl,  are,  one  or  the  other  of  lliem,  at  hand,  or 
nearly  so,  in  every  pari  of  the  county  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  another  fossil  manure,  and  that  is /jcaf,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  here  suflicieutly  imderstood,  either  as 
burnt  into  ashes,  or  made  into  compost  with  lime. 

"  If  to  the  good  qualities  of  the  soils  in  general, 
and  the  uncommon  conveniunces  for  varieties  of  ma- 
nures, we  add  the  commendable  practice  of  hnddock' 
ing  the  corn  in  field  slacks,  as  before  described,  to 
prevent  (he  bad  cflccts  uf  precarious  harvests  in  a  hit* 
mid  climalurc;  notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of 
iipprovcmoiit  among  many  of  the  furmcrs,  yet  we  nre 
nalnnilly  led  to  conclude  that  IVmbrokeshire  must  be 
an  exporter  of  com.  It  has  Imxtu  considered  as  such 
forages  back.  D.  T.  the  Welsh  vcroifying  topogriu 
pber,  about  the  commencement  of  tUe  last  century,  in 
1  i  i  describing 
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Im  BrngStt  ikmg  : 

<^  These  moD,  healthy  tod  roboft^  ^/7  imA  their 
fiire  in  idfeiie»;  but  employ  most  of  their  time  ^  (he 
management  of  corn ;  and  some  convey  it  Into  naitf 

conntries:  some  steer  their  course  towards  Caemarfdsi 
and  along  the  skirts  of  the  sea  to  (he  coasts  of  Mciri* 
onydd ;  and  bring  home  butter  and  cheese  in  aboa* 
dance,  for  their  spring  corn,  from  the  regimis  of 
North  Wales/* 

<^  Pembrokeshire  has  a  great  superabundance  of 
Tcheal  c-iud  oafs:  ^beat  in  ll>e  soutbo-n,  and  oats  in 
the  noitbcrn  and  north-western  parts.  Of  course  tboie 
grains  are  exported  to  Liverpool|  Bristol^  Sussex,  and 
Doibctbhire,  in  pretlj  large  quantities.  The  consunp* 
tion  of  the  lower  and  many  of  the  middle  classes  of  the 
inhabitants,  is  entirely  £1/9 /rj^/  and  1  have  some  f» 
sons  for  thinking,  that  although  there  may  be  an  ex* 
portation  of  this  grain  from  some  ports  of  the  conntyi 
it  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  importation  in 
others,  either  as  barlcjf  ot  malt:  and  therefore^  wpoi 
an  average  of  seven  years,  I  do  not  think  Ptobrohc- 
shire  supplies  itself  with  its  own  consnmptioo  of  km^ 


ir 
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ieff;  thouji^h  it  makrs  consitUTablL-expodsoftcAffrfnud 
ects." — J.  Mirekome,  Esq. 

6.  Cflr(i'^a«vAf>e.— Tilts  county  is  incotivciiicntljr 
circumalaiiccd  ns  to  mnniire<;,  bdng  entirely  tli'tritule 
of  linit^,  ils  ninrl  in  hollow  din'lcs,  and  in  sliclly  sind 
on  the  coa&ls  licin^  merely  locnl  ;  yi't  uning  lu  ilic  ex- 
ampin  and  cx^rlions  ot'n  few  spirilt^  tmprovrDi,  wlm 
Iiave  fuunded  an  Agricultiirjil  Sociely  for  somt-  yi-nts 

.   back,  the  county  supplies  ilM-lf  wiili  xrhenl  ntid  r^r, 
rxccptin^  in  years  of  extreme  scarcity,  and  exports  i's 

.  f;ivourJte  grains  of  bnWey  anAoatSf  and  likc»isf!  ivbeni 
in  years  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Tumor  seems  to  have  been  in  a.  mclnnclioly 
mood  when  he  wrote  bis  report  of  the  produce  of 
grain  in  this  county.  In  p.  13,  lie  says — "  They 
grow  less  corn  thun  their  consumplion  requires."  In 
p.  31,  he  iidds— "  In  the  winler  quarter  in  scarce 
years,  barley  is  always  under  pnr  for  the  rest  of  the 
year;  two  canscs  raay  lie  assigned  for  it — the  poverty 
of  the  farmers  t  and  thtir  want  of  storehoutet.  Frrtm 
Micliaelmas  to  Christmas  is  a  lime  of  the  year  when 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  on  Ihe  farmer.  FIc  hoa 
bit  lent,  manure,  and  servants'  wages  lu  puy^  and  as 
wlial  be  has  pocketed  in  Ihe  caiirsc  of  the  seiison  from 
the  sale  of  stock,  is  by  that  time  exjH'ndcd  on  olher 
occasions,  bis  poverty  t»o  often  compels  him  lo  an 
cxpctlient  fur  satisfying  Ibese  de-mnnds;  which,  iroflen 
praclined,  mnst  in  the  end  prove  his  ruin.  Besides 
Ibc  loEb  of  fodder  by  thrashing  his  corn  in  an  iinti4ncly 
teason,  be  is  too  often  obliged  to  replace  the  ^raln  bo 
selbt  and  Ihat  frequently  at  ihe  immoderate  experiM-  of 
nofe  than  50  per  cent.  Were  part  of  (he  grain  then 
sold,  nilbholden  till  the  icarcc  lime  of  the  year,  tlio 


price  Diigbt  be  belter  kept  on  a  par,  the  indigent  better 
Kupplifd,  and  the  dealer  boiler  paid  for  the  use  of  bia 
capUal,  than  by  the  Iook*?d  for  profjls  of  iinccrtiiiii 
mikrkels."  In  p.  3-1,  however,  Mr.  Tumor  allowi  an 
exportation  of  corn.—"  As  to  locul  advantages  of 
Eitualiun,  Ihe  county  of  Cardigan  is  particularly  un> 
lurtunalc.  I'hc  towns  arc  small,  and  the  InUabitanti 
independent  of  agricuUurc,  but  few  in  number.  Th« 
markets,  therefore,  for  the  unconsumed  commodiltes 
arc  atl  nt  a  great  distance.  The  bliick  calttu  are  all 
taken  to  Kent  and  I^exi  the  pigs  and  sa.\l  butter  to 
Bristol  i  and  the  barlei/  and  oats  to  Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool. And  a.'A  the  taking  uf  these  to  market  mutt  be 
attended  with  heavy  expenses,  and  the  dealers  justly 
entitled  to  a  due  profit  for  their  trouble  and  capital, 
the  sums  thus  expended  arc  a  considerable  tax  on  the 
fiirmer,  incomparison  of  districts  more  advantageously 
Eiluatcd." 

"iXj.  Hassall's  complaints  in  Pembrokeshire,  p>42| 
arc  in  unison,  and  he  writes  more  copiously  on  Iba 
subject. 

"  We  bare  not  a  regular  demand  for  com,  &c. 
IhroDKhout  the  year  upon  equal  terms  wUfa  tfaosd 
counties  that  have  ninnufactorit^  eslnblialicd  in  or  pnr 
ihem.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  live  by  bandi* 
crafti,  and  by  their  provisions,  is  but  small  in  propor* 
tiun  (o  those  employed  in  agricullure  ;  whidi  makes 
the  demand  for  eurn,  &c.  lu  our  markets  to  b«  compa* 
raiively  small;  hence  it  is,  (hat  those  who  grow  a 
large  (juantily  of  corn  fuid  a  great  difficulty  in  Gelling 
it.  We  have  corn  dealers  at  the  ports,  who  purchft« 
corn  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  al  ■  price 
always  idocIi  below  what  is  sold  at  tlm  hBrns  linw  ia 
tjjjf  ojKH  marJietf.  When  the  wheat  is  six  ftliilUnga  a 
-,,»,,  bushd 
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basticl  in  the  market*,  tbc  dealers  will  hardly  give 
fire;  and  other  grain  in  prop^irtion.  The  reasons  for 
thi9  difference  between  the  dealer^s  price  and  tlie  market 
price,  are  these:  the  dealer  bajs  with  a  desicrn  to  ex« 
port  his  corn  to  Bristol,  or  some  other  English  port; 
be  most  take  care  in  buying  to  provide  for  storehouse 
rent,  porterage,  freight,  insurance  by  sea,  commission 
on  sales  at  the  port  lie  sends  it  to;  and  lastly,  for  his 
own  trouble  and  capital  employed.  Besides  all  thcscex- 
penses,  he  runs  another  matciial  risk :  our  com  is  gene* 
raUy  so  damp,  that  it  will  not  keep  on  the  lofts  without 
beiug  laid  thin,  and  turned  at  least  once  a  week  ;  if, 
in  going  to  a  port,  a  vessel  meets  with  contrary  winds, 
mod  is  dekiyed  on  her  passage,  the  cargo  frequently 
heats  to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce .  its  price  below 
prime  cost,  and  then  the  dealers  suffer  a  great  loss  by 
the  venture.** 

P.  6(J — '*  It  has  been  remarked,  that  grain  is  fn> 
qoently  exported  when  cheap,  and  imported  when 
dear.  This  evil  is  obviously  against  the  common  in- 
terest of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
every  landlord  to  redress.  The  great  cause  of  this 
injurious  traffic  is,  the  bad  state  of  our  farm-buildings, 
and  the  zcant  of  granaries  for  those  farmers  who  can 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  of  corn  upon  hand,  to  lay  it  up 
in  winter  against  the  summer  months.  At  present, 
our  farm-buildings  are  so  deficient,  that  a  farmer  who 
is  obliged  to  thrash  out  his  barley  during  the  winter, 
in  order  to  obtain  straw  to  support  his  out-lying  cattle, 


*  When  the  market  price  it  more  than  double  the  above,  as  it  hat 
been  theie  last  years,  the  deaUrs  may  be  easier  dealt  with:  when  the 
niarkets  arc  tow,  and  the  demand.dull,  then  they  take  the  advanuge  of 
(be  farmer. 

has 
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bai  not  room  to  keep  Ibc  com,  and  is  oontlnioed  lo 
•ell  il,  b1  whalevfr  price  happens  to  be  ^inn  hj  Ike 
corn-ilnlers.  Tiie  utntnt  maoj  of  them  cm  do,  n 
til  Uf  np  as  much  Si  will  supply  Iheir  oitii  bmSin 
dmnns  lli«<nnim<T,  at  which  time  the  working  people 
of  the  tliilfict  are  driven  (o  the  most  deplunble  ilis* 
tretB,  B.4rlr?  is  the  cwnmon  bTead-com  of  the  <Ib> 
trict.  By  the  inonlli  uf  June,  the  stock  of  tariey  i* 
genriallv-  pretty  far  exbatiited ;  bqi]  Ibrn  Ibe  com* 
(lenlefs  <-iiber  import  barley  from  the  Englisli  portt,  or 
■til  out  (he  stock  ())•-}-  Itnvc  bought  in  the  preceding 
winter.  The  price  linrdly  ever  fails  lo  be  n  shilling  or 
eighteen  •pence  a  butht^t  more  than  it  was  intlwtpiiiigj 
and  the  poor  iabonrer,  who  at  the  best  times  can  tan 
but  a  BCnnty  subsistence,  U  (lien  reduced  to  b  stole  of 
distress  which  calU  aloud  fur  the  assistance  of  the 
ndliicnt.  Were  our  farms  more  i^cncrally  furnished 
with  proper  granaries,  these  evils  would  iiol  exist. 
Tbcfnrmcr  nould  Hnil  his  account  inlaying  up  his  com 
till  a  eeiisnn  when  he  might  sell  it  upon  such  lenss  M 
lo  aiisvrer  his  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping ;  and  llie 
poor  nan  vordd  find  a  cumfortable  supply  of  brawl- 
corn  at  an  easy  distance  froro  his  cottage."— -jl/r.  /7«t- 
sail. 

Both  tbe  above  noeful  complaints  were  written  up- 
wards of  18  yrars  back,  and  as  (hr^  country  io  aott 
pbicis  hat  born  improved  more  in  that  space  than  for 
a  cmdiry  before,  some  of  the  causes  of  complaint  have 
brrn  rrniovcil,  wIhtcvct  new  farm-buildings,  grana- 
ries, &"c.  have  bi'en  constructed.  Hut  still,  exlnbi* 
lions  of  wretched  convi-nierfccs  arc  too  frequcnt(  and  it 
Is  to  be  apprrlif  ndcd  that  many  "f  them  will  reinaio  so 
In  a  period  unknown:  the  improveinent  of  a  whole 
cuuntry  must  be  (he  work  of  lime. 

As 
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-:'  At  to  the  poorer  farmers  being  necessilaled  (o  sell  off 
Hfmf  com  during  autumn  and  the  ivinfer  quart  errand 
asplacc  it  again  in  summer,  at  a  very  advanced  price ; 
tt  it  is  a  case  of  extreme  distress  to  tliem,  so  it  must  be 
Qf  fcgiet  to  all,  excepting  to  (hose  who  profit  by  their 
indigence;  but  it  can  be  remedied  only  by  continuing 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  economy,  and  mora 
general  improvement  in  tillage,  among  the  lower  class 
of  fiirroers ;  and  especially  by  building  for  them  proper 
OoyByeoionces  for  the  preservation  of  their  tbrashed 

OOTB. 

But  after  all,  the  good  effect  of  the  poorer  farmers 
lifBComing  enabled  to  withhold  their  corn  from  (he 
market  till  the  time  of  scarcity,  is  much  suspected  by 
t|i9  anonymous  writer  of  a  note  in  the  margin  of  Mr. 
Tumor's  Original  ileport,  who  says — ^^  Were  all  far- 
neiB  able  to  withhold  their  corn  from  the  market  till 
this  supposed  lime  of  scarcUj/^  that  very  circumstance 
would  render  it  a  time  o( glutted  plenty^  and  the  time 
ofacarcity  would  bethatearly  period  from  Michaelmas 
to  Christmas,  when  the  corn  would  not  be  sold*  It  is 
iTfrjr  fortunate  for  all  that  are  obliged  to  procure  breads 
thai  one  half  of  the  farmers  are  poor,  the  other  half 
••♦ — for  were  all  farmers  poor,  a  sufficiency  of  corn 
could  never  be  raised ;— were  all  rich,  the  poor  would 
starve.'* 

- .  If  we  take  the  above  as  applied  to  (armers  in  general^ 
it  b  certainly  too  gross  a  libel :  there  are  many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  who  are  parsimonious,  .hartUbcartcd,  and  of 
coarse  ignorant  in  the  extreme;  but  Providence  has 
uilcrspersed  others  omouj^  ilicm,  who  are  as  liberal, 
and  as  ^^  feelingly  alive"  to  the  mutual  duties  and 
reciprocal  interests  of  social  life  and  intercourse,  as 
aoy  set  of  men  whatever.    These  \>ill  ever  find  it  coor 

venient^ 
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vinter^  as  mH  at  ihdtipOtlg  aiid'«MMM#  iAHf  4Mi 
.    In  ymrs  of  rtal  MiafcUji  ffMl'  firflcM  df  tWyfctit 
ImI  binryeste,  *raein  the  mltmm^'pAbt  iit'tilklt^% 
■liital  cortaiA;  bot  id  cottnofi  jMt»y  4lif*«lMM|^ 
gmio^  tilt  the  mipfoaed  tiiM^  of  Mfbtr  fftfiil0ilii^ii» 
Mtfi  »  ruBMnf.  m  lottay  rfadi.   Ifew  A.  iTtmaifi  toMt 
flfhts  piibliclitknify  gWei^  a  tfcv^  ifholoMMM  tftA^ii^ 
tioMil  adrke apoathit  subject;  wkicby  IhMglV  jjlM 
■ome  yean  back,  will  be  dwayt  i^cp&i^*^  VtM^ 
mere  in  general,  are  very  erroneons  in  endeavovrtf 
to  sett  their  corn  at  partteulaf  times  of  the  ydtf,  far 
upon  quarterly  ateragcs  of  twelve  yean^  frooi  177911 
1784,  both  inclttfeiTie,  the  diflb^eneft  it  prioes  ii  yof 
trifling.*'    As  for  instance — Wheat,  average  price  ^j 
for  the  twelve  years,  in  the  Christmas  quarter  5s,  5yi* 
per  bnshcl  y  Lady-Day  quarter  5s*  lid. ;  MidstntunA 
quarter  5f.  9j(/. ;   and  Michaelmas  quarter  5f.  5|(£f 
other  grains  nearly  in  the  same  pfOpottion.   ^<  Httoe,'' 
says  Mr.  Young,  ^^  the  former  should  avoid  s^kectfU^ 
tion,  as  safe,  in  the  long  run,  to  prove  a  loss ;  bst 
should  thrash  and  sell  his  Com  all  within  thestttsoarf 
feeding  his  cattle  with,  the  straw  :  he  will  gain  mor^iit 
their  i^ell  doing,  and  avoiding  the  depredation  of 
Tcrmin,  than  he  oan  ever  jostly  Mpect  by  the  rise  of 
markets*** 

Some  fermers  find  it  convenient  to  construct  vbat 
arc  in  Montgomeryshire  called  ^*  Cheshire  Oranaries^ 
for  the  preservation  of  corn.  It  is  of  a  cubical  fon») 
save  that  the  base  is  angular  like  the  hopper  of  a  mill* 
it  is  made  of  spars  and  boards,  the  upper  part  on  > 
level  with  the  granary  loft  above,  with  a  ltd  or  twp* 
dour  to  let  in  the  corn,  which  is  let  out  for  use  or  sak 
through  a  pipe  at  the  bottom,  into  a  bushefor  othet 
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aieaavrds  the  pipe  has  a  screw  fastener,  or  slider, 
which  maj  be  locked.  It  maj  be  made  of  any  siee, 
to^  contain  from  40  to  100  bushels,  and  may  be  reple- 
nished gradually*  as  the  contents  are  lessened.'  £ach 
akfe  of  the  chest  has  wife  lattices  for  Ihe  admission  of 
wiWf  and  erery  gallon  of  com  taken  ont  at  the  bottom, 
must  give  a  stirring  and  airing  to  the  whole  mass. 
What  these  granaries  contain  is  well  preserved  from 
Tcrmin  and  other  pilferers;  they  are,  however,  expeii* 
five,  especially  if  made  of  oak. 


BBCT.   y. — GREEK    CROPS. 

I.    PEASE. 

Whilst  culmiferous  crops,  oats  excepted,  are  in« 
efcasing  in  the  quantity  cultivated,  those  oi pease  are 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less,  and  all  agree,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  cropping,  and 
the  difficulty  of  harvesting  them  in  wet  season^. 

Sorts* — 1.  Pj/s  llwydon  mowr — the  clay«coloured 
large  hog-pea,  with  black  eyes. 

9.  Pi/s  Uwydon  iacA— a  brownish  clay«colouretl 
small  pea,  with  black  eyes,  peculiar  to  Cardiganshire, 
and  some  parts  of  the  adjoining  ooonlies  of  Pembroke 
and  Cacrmarthen. 

*<  The  pea  commonly  cultivated  is  of  a  very  inferior 
sort.  It  is  a  small  hog-pea,  not  at  all  productive. 
Tfaousi;h  sown  early  in  February,  it  seldom  ripens  till 
kte  in  September."— Corcfig^n  Orig.  Report^  p.  97. 

Others  arc  of  a  difierent  opinion : 

*'  Sown  even  in  April,  they  will  ripen  with  the  later 
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burli-j-  ill  September,  though  they  are  later  than  the 
liitgc  (;rcy  pea  ;  tlicy  arc  used  by  llic  pea.>aniry  for 
soai*,  uliiclj,  tliuugli  of  an  unlit vourable  culuiir,  is  well 
tasted." — Ji'ev,  J.  M. 

*'  The  siimll  \'tA  is  wdl  adapted  far  a  poor  soil, 
ivlicrc  it  is  mure  ccrlaiti  nf  a  crop  than  the  large  gTcyi: 
they  ripen  belinies,  and  lhoui;Ii  sumewhat  later  in 
ii)it.'nin;^  thnii  the  larger  sort,  llipy  arc  nevertheless 
luore  productive.  They  are  Bomctimw  thrashed  for 
Iiof>:s,  but  their  general  use  is  1u  he  gtveu  unthrasbed 
for  horses,  like  vetches.  I  vaw  ihem  every  year,  aad 
Ii3vc  full  crn|)s.  One  bushel  and  a  balf  is  sufficient 
fi\r  an  ncre;'nnd  from  that  tu  two  bushels  at  the 
Otmoat." — J.  Jones,  Esif. 

".  The  small  pea  is  harvested  like  vetches  for  hay, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  the  best  of  any,  tender  and 
■wcel  i  90  tlint  the  disappoiiitmeni  is  nol  ^reiit  ivheii  Uie 
crop  of  pulse  is  smidl;  as  hay  it  still  npays.  This  it 
Qot  the  case  with  other  pease,  the  haulm  of  nhich  !■ 
bill  very  inferior  as  fodder  to  that  of  pjfs  bach  1/  talai," 
— E.  TF, 

Tliis  pea  is  sown  wiib  outs  (hairi/)  and  both  cot 
ftif  Lay  in  July. 

3.  Pt/s  hri/chion — the  partridge,  or  brown-grey 
pease.  This  sort  was  inlrnduced  into  Cardi<tansliire 
by  Mr.  Peter  Llojd,  a  North  'NV'ales  farmer,  wba 
rtnled  llic  dcmestie  of  Gngerddon ;  and  afleTHards  by 
Scots  fnrmere,  brought  over  by  Air.  Johnes,  oa  the 
Huvod  estate-  "  They  produce  a  liaultny  smotbcrin; 
crop,  but  not  so  productive  of  pods  us  tlic  clays." 

4.  Jfliite  boiling  pease — a  few,  as  it  were,  chndcrcd 
Foilii  have  the  privilege  of  producing  these  ;  at  Icut, 
^uc!l  ia  the  prevalent  opinion:  ihough  Soulli  Wain, 
iu   most  pntis,  abuuiidt  with  soils  apparently  faTanr- 

able. 
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IftSr  growth:  the  Vale  of  Usk,  &c.  in  ihe 
red  Bsnilslone  (ract ;  ihe  white  limestone,  ami  Ihe 
gravelly  loams  of  ihit  Vale  of  Glnmorgran ;  (he  border 
lying  between  the  white  limestone  and  (he  co:il  Iriitl, 
where  the  sandy  pi»rticl(»  hroiighl  down  from  (lie  luller 
liave  formed  a  happy  intermixture  with  (lie  loam  of 
the  former,  for  the  prodnctitm  of  free  and  lliin  shcIWl 
boilpn;  Gowcr;  Caslle  Martin;  Rowse ;  and  the 
■nridy  loams  of  the  coast  from  St.  David'«  to  Ihe  Do- 
vey.  The  cliiefest  check,  however,  to  fhiK  crop,  is  ils 
precariousness ;  a  failing  crop  is  less  profitable  than  a 
fallow ;  though  no  crop  is  more  lucrative  than  a  good 
one. 

"  Hr-Lewisof  Caslleton,  in  IheViile  of  Glamorgan, 
sowed  four  acres  with  nine  bushel*  of  boilinff  pcnsc; 
and  from  the  produce  sold  ISO  bii»>hels,  excluMve  of 
the  consumption  of  si  ftmily  of  20  pemnris." 

"  On  Ihe  western  coasts,  while  pease  in  favoiirnbltf 
yeare  arc  very  profitable,  alFording  20  to  ?3,  and 
somdimcB  more  bushels  per  acre.  The  soils,  in  many 
parts  of  Pembroke  and  Cardi>raii,  are  very  propiT  for 
Ihcni ;  but,  owin;^  lu  llie  humidity  of  the  climate,  arc 
in  many  ca^es  precarious,  .suliject  to  run  into  hiiulm, 
and  pod  but  very  liltk;  often  ripea  nut  till  very  late, 
and  somcliuK's  never." 

^ea»eareso\vn — on t lie  fiirrowof  adry  loamy  pasture 
ley,  and  harrowed  in  ;  tu  be  snceei-ded  by  wheat  in  Ihe 
enBleni,  unil  by  cither  wheat  or  barley  in  the  western 
^oiinties;  lint  morw  coniinonly  ln-lKcen  corn  crops, 
Buch  as  between  wheat  and  barley,  helween  two  crops 
of  barley,  and  between  barley  and  nats.  The  sod  «F 
ihe  pi'rpclual  barley  Iracl  seems  to  enjoy  the  treat  of 
^in  intervening  [ten  crop;  and  seldom  faiU  of  produc- 
^g   a   superior   crop  of  barley    Ihe    followinfr  jcir 
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hont  its  wonted  quantum  of  manure'  When  pna* 
are  sown  under  ibe  furrow  of  a  wiat«r-fallow.  tlir  flnt 
ploughing  generally  takes  pWe  about  CbrUtmas. 

Dung  ie  bestowed  on  wliilv  (milrrs  in  Minir  parts, 
tliough  they  williUold  it  from  the  grey  %ntU.  SMljr 
tand  is  excellently  adnplcd  for  itic  prmluclioft  ofpnw. 
When  peanc  on  ley  precode  a  crop  of  wheal,  ibcjr 
iirc  generally  UiQct]  as  a  Inp^rcasing,  and  Uuug  ii 
added  before  nheat  secdnciis. 

Time  of  joainir— varies,  according  lo  circum»l.-iRen, 
from  laic  in  February  to  the  ladcr  end  of  March. 

Tke  quantity  sown — also  varies,  froiq  i»o  boslich 
of  the  nhite  boilers  and  small  Cardigan  pea,  to  Wind 
25  gallons  of  the  larger  grey  sorts,  [ler  acre. 

There  arc  but  few  sown  in  tbc  Vale  of  Wye,  or  on 
tile  stronger  soils  of  (he  hiiitdreil  of  Talgartli. 

The  Vale  of  Usk  lias  soils  more  appropriafe,  amlaP 
ftmls  commonly  excellent  crops  of  both  wbileand  grey. 
The  Vale  of  Glamorgan  has  lK>en  already  noticed  n 
having  (racis  well  adapted  to  the  collivalion  of  pcuc; 
and  more  especially  as  it  lias  plenty  of  lime  manittc^ 
utid  in  some  places  sea-sand. 

In  the  Vale  of  Towy,  soil  deep,  and  climatunbo* 
mid,  pease  arc  reckoned  a  very  precarious  crop. 
"  They  are  for  ever  growing,  and  their  being  well 
harvested  is  a  greater  ri^k  (lian  that  of  any  other  crop." 
In  Castle  Martin — "  [leasc  commonly  thrive  »tll 
until  nearly  in  blossom,  and  IhL-n  they  bare  frequently 
the  appearance  of  being  blighted. " 

We  met  with  an  enlhusi;is(tc  theorist  for  the  ffl#- 
ikering  crop  system,  fo  the  abolition  of  fallows,  «bd 
was  fall  of  an  American  anecdote  about  rfcoveiiag  an 
estate  ruined  by  over- cropping  ;  and  ihit  by  mCBtu  of 
a  succession  of  pea-crops.  He  endeavouicU  to  pat  ihl 
tcboM 
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tdbeme  irt  execution  upon  an  extensive  farm  nncler  his 
<H»n  maDageinent;  but  onfortiinatelj  for  his  purpose, 
bis  farm  was  situate  in  the  focus  of  the  western  cllnia* 
ifdtCf  and  bis  favourite  pease  mere  soon  itnothered  by 
(be  overwhelming  force  of  the  native  grasses. 
'  An  alternate  course  of  pease  and  wheat  has  been 
(rted  for  years,  and  with  success,  on  the  dry  limestone 
•oil  of  Gower  in  Glamorganshire;  ^^  and  was  dbiion* 
(inucd  only  for  want  of  a  pea-market.*' 

In  the  New  Ilusliandrj  the  drilling  of  prase  is  prnc« 
tiaed  by  a  few  in  the  eastern  counties }  and  were  the 
dwarf  pease  introduced  into  the  field  culture  of  the 
iireslern  counties,  a  tract  naturally  so  much  inclined  to 
grass,  they  would  bear  hoeing  at  proper  intervals 
much  later  than  the  common  long  liaolmy  sorts. 

When  pease  were  more  conimmily  sown,  they  af- 
forded the  main  article  for  fattening  hogs.  Now  they 
are  in  most  places  too  scarce,  and  have  been  substituted 
by  potatoes,  barley  meal,  and  oatmeal.  Few  hogs  are 
ritber  larger  or  fatter  than  those  bred  and  fed  in  the 
AOttDtains,  where  no  pease,  and  few  crops  of  barley 
aie  grown.  Most  persons  endeavour  to  procure  a 
quantity  of  pcuse  as  a  finishing  feeding,  after  barley 
meal  or  oatmeal;  and,  as  the  farmers  say,  '^  to  render 
the  bacon  more  solid.** 

II.    BEANS. 

Field  lK\in5  fjfa  vm/xyddj  have  been  more  ffrnerally 
Italtivat^^d,  by  commcm  farmers,  abont  forty  years 
back  than  at  present.  Many  were  then  in  the  habit  of 
towing  beans  broadcast ;  as  thry  found  them  usctui  to 
je  ground  for  their  own  team-horses,  to  be  mixrd  with 
>tbcr  mrul  in  rearing  calves,  and  with  other  corn  for 
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hoiuehold  bread.  They  are  now,^  excepting  a  fee 
iBitanoeS)  cbnfiiwd  to  particuUir  tmcte-4he  ft^pl 
baitard  lias  Iraots  in  GlamorKanslMe,  ami  LaofllafU 
MaiBh  in  Caermailheniihiiv  §  boih  MeeHeaiiMaa  aaftM 
in  the  latter^  within  thiw  few  jeany  ^^'hmmrmtt 
town'  broadcatt  on  the  f arrow,  and  fkft  io^ivrtm^ 
'Witlioot  anj  forther  trooble  of  plough  lar  hntvajV;  t 
wind-bbwn  rattle  bring  erected  m  theifieUklo  dMB 
the  rooks.** — O.  P.  W^  E$q.        '  rr  K/iiiifo  iiirad 

Where  beans  are  sown  In  rows,  thwtopa4Ba»#at|kai 
in  the-  case  of  gaiden-beans,  *<  t9preventitlaai|||rill 
running  to  too  great  length,  and ;  tOr^coBtaritfMlk 
'greater  degree  of  frnitfulness  in  the  podf.VflHviK^iilik 
Esq.  of  Tythogston  in  Glamorganshire,  aifd  4|  iff 
others,  drill  and  hoe  their  l>ean  crops* 

Jn  Gozeer'^Biroiig  soil :  ^^  Sow  b6ans  under  tbefor* 
row  on  ley — S.  wheat— 3.  barley  with  manure—I.  etti| 
and  lay  down. 

In  soils  well  adapted  (o  both  wheat  and  beans,  somie 
give  the  precedence  in  the  course  to  wheat,  othen  to 
beans  ;  and  both  sides  are  positive  as  to  the  superiority 
of  their  owp  practice :  differrnce  in  soil  and  caltsK 
may  occasion  what  is  not  commonly  tiie  case— tbst 
both  parties  are  right. 

Some  few  beans  are  sown  in  the  western  counties :  is 
Cardiganshire  fields  of  potatoes  were  ol)seryed,  witii 
early  beans,  mazagon,  &c.  dibbled  into  the  potstoe 
rows  ;  the  tap-root  of  the  beans  not  incommoding  the 
potatoe  bulbs,  a  double  crop  is  obtained  with  ntj 
little  additional  labour.  This  practice  is  obserrsbk 
along  the  western  coasts  of  Wales,  on  both  sides  of  Ik 
Dovey. 


III.   YBTCHBS. 
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III.    VETCHES. 

etebcB  were  known  nmong  us  from  ancient  times. 
l>arinK  the  dr'ailh  ofa  ^I'iir  in  (lie  sistcenlli  century, 
an  old  poet  cuniplains,  iti  an  engh/n  ).u\\  cxlant,  of 
llUTin^  ^ivcti  an  cxIrHvag.int  price  tur  tlie  smnll  pcclc 
nnsure  of  Bitlu,  containing  {icnEe,  vrtches,  and  beans. 
Vetches  liir  hay  and  sued  ucte  introduced  abont  40 
or  &0  years  ago  :-^I(  is  but  of  late,  however,  that  they 
becumc  cullivalcd  upon  a  good  scale  for  soiUiig  sloclt ; 
•nd  wheTBver  thry  are  ho  cnllivaled  and  consumed, 
ftw^reeri  crops  give  greater  wiiisfnction  [o  the  groitcrs. 
9'h<7  have  betrn  introducc-d  inio  every  part  of  the  dis- 
tricA;  lirat  by  ^■titii:nieti  on  their  own  farniB;  and  then 
ncigbbuuring  fanners,  taught  by  dcraoiialiation, 
^owly  fulUiw  their  example. 

Those  with  whom  (hey  arc  roost  in  favour,  sow 
Ihem  al  diftcrcnt  (tcriods,  in  order  to  obtain  a  regular 
lUCcoiiiion  :  tirki,  winter  vcIcIk's  in  August^  Septern- 
ler,  and  Octobert  spring  velchu  in  February,  then 
March,  April,  May,  «ndJunc. 

'  **  Pot  ihi!  earliest  crop,  I  sow  vetch  with  rye  in 
Dclober;  for  the  second  crop,  vtlch  alone  in  Novem- 
fur  (he  third,  vetch  with  oats,  Ihc  latter  end  of 
February  ;  for  the  fuuTlh,  vetch  alone  in  March." 
Some  uf  my  earlier  velclus  are  cleared  by  Mid« 
ucr  for  turnips;  or  I  find  thiir  second  growth 
rerjr  convenient  at  weaning  my  lambs,  when  I  divide 
he  field  into  [xtrtions,  by  ineauE  of  hutdleti.  This 
[Katly  improves  both  slock  and  soil:  ai>d  if  liie  velih 
be  limed  as  soon  as  it  is  bare,  the  laiid  will  be  in 
KocUcDl  preparation  for  wheat  in  October." — Mr. 
'armont,  Pyte  Ina. 

When  Gencu  'r  Glyn  demesne  -wfas  in  the  occupa- 
K  k  3  tion 
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tion  of  itd  proprietor,  J.  Guoilricb,  Esq.  we  say  » 
|>iece  of  vrlclies  mixed  with  rye,  sown  in  tlic  propoTr 
tion  of  lliree  biKlicIs  of  vplch  arul  one  biittbcL  of  rye  ((> 
Alt  acre :  Ihey  had  been  sown  so  l:ite  ah  October,  it'  not 
November:  Ihi;  »oil  a  drainod  tiitbury  nf  tome  fcvt 
(k-plhi  from  May^Olli  to  llie  14(1)  of  Jiiiw,  whenwe 
SAW  the  piece,  •iiHi&  nqiinre  yards,  >nme«lial  lew  tlMB 
Iinlf  an  ncre,  the  crop,  without  any  addiliun,  had  wrll 
ki;pli)y  soiling  ciglit  horscB.  TUe  part  fir»t  cut  WW  fit 
for  a  second  ciiUint::;  the  velchos  in  blaasoni,  and.  Un 
rye  in  ear.  With  this  aecond  growth,  the  soft  mcadinr 
grnsit  (holrtts  lanntug)  called  Yorkhhtte  hay  leed'^m* 
in  some  places,  and  a  plant  very  natural  to  tilled  paty 
Boils,  ^rew  abimdanlly. 

We  notice  this  particular,  more  uuing  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  than  any  other  circumstance. 
Many  otiicr  instances,  of  a  greater  number  of  honn, 
&c.  being  kept  entirely  by  soiling  with  vetches,  oceDi> 
red  ;  but  they  areloo  numerous  to  be  insprtctl. 

Mr.  Morgan  of  St.  Athan,  sowed  SO  buibda  of 
Tclches  on  six  ncre^:  fire  acres  ai)d  a  quarter  were 
mowed  green,  whicli  produced  eleven  tons  of  dry  hay: 
the  remaining  three  roods  were  kept  for  seed,  lad  the 
produce  was  20  bushels.  The  brutth,  manured  vilk 
lime  compost,  was  sown  with  wheat,  which  gave  a 
retuni  of  S7|  bushels  per  acre.  Sod  a  Etrong  loam  ou 
the  grey  lias  iimeslonc,  rendered  iaoi«  friable  by  pio> 
fuse  timing. 

"  Ciittledorxtremclywt'lloa  winter andspriagvetcbcs: 
cows  fed  on  them  yii-ld  more  and  richer  milk  Iban  cm 
other  winter  and  spring  fodder."— 6^0 mmoM  opiaiom, 

Tl'inlcr  and  Spring  Vetches  distinct  Faritties. — ^*'  U 
bai  been  onrn  disputed  by  farmers,  whether  tlicfcwu 

any 
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any  difference  between  tbe  summer  and  winter  vetches; 
bat  it  admits  not  of  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  very  mate- 
rial difierence  between  them,  in  their  progress  of 
growth,  the  shape  of  their  leaf,  and  in  colour.  The 
tammer  tare  is  more  succulent  in  stem,  grows  stouteri 
and  if  sown  in  autumn,  from  that  cause,  will  not  stand 
the  severity  of  the  winter ;  and  they  are  observed  Iq 
grow  more  upright,  which  exposes  them  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather ;  while  the  winter  ones  in  their  early 
stage  of  growth,  lie  clo^  to  the  earth,  and  remaia 
for  fiome  time  stationary,  which  they  will  if  sown  in 
spring,  while  the  summer  ones  go  on  in  their  growth 
with  vigour.  They  are  different  in  their  sise  and  shape ; 
the  winter  ones  are  smaller  and  of  a  darker  colour,  the 
fnmmer  ones  speckled  and  brighter. *'-^Prac/tca/  iVbr- 
foik  Farmer. 

*^  I  have  sown  both  kinds  separately,  on  the  same 
field,  and  on  the  same  day  in  March.  The  spring 
Fetches  gave  a  very  full  crop,  about  three  times  the 
quantity  of  the  winter  ones."— W^.  D. 

Farmers  growing  both  kinds,  should  beware  of 
mixing  them ;  otherwise  disappointment  and  loss  will 
Ibllow. 

Rye  is  sometimes  mixed  with  winter  vetches,  in  a 

amall  proportion,  and  oats  with  spring  vetches;  in 
order  to  prevent  their  lodging  so  much,  and  to  correct 
their  heating  quality. 

'*  To  clean  the  soil,  rendered  foul  by  long  tillage, 
nothing  can  more  effectually  prepare  it  for  another 
crop  than  spring  vetches,  sawn  early,  and  thick  to 
snsmre  a  nnothining  crop.** 
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IV.    BVCK-WMEAT, 

Is  fur  frnm  being  a  common  crop,  tlioagh  het^'snd 
tlinre  to  be  met  wiih  in  encli  oT  llic  counlirs.  lid 
BOmcliiiics  sown  for  (lie  sake  of  the  craiii-,  a/id  sotne> 
limes  a.s  a  vcgclabli?  manure,  to  be  ploughed  In,  for  a 
Biicceedinfr  crop  of  whent.  This  in  slrnng  retentive 
soils,  nitglil  be  coiisiclerpi]  nn  improvement;  but  it  is 
firiiclised  in  some  places  vihcre  the  soil  is  already  drj', 
and  nol  cohesive.  A  good  crop  smolhcrs  most  wcrds, 
excepting  coltsfoot  i  is  very  productive  of  gniin; 
vhich,  in  dt^t  seasons  at  seed  tiaie,  frequefitly  Bp< 
proachcs  the  price  of  wheat :  at  other  times,  iffornisa 
^nod  substitute  for,  and  occasions  a  great  saving  of 
wheat,  even  among  ten-drinkers.  The  grain,  writ 
shelled,  makes  palatable  family  bread,  in  the  form  of 
light  cakes.  It  is  somi  ia  some  places  as  n  food  for 
pheasants.  lis  supposed  delicacy  causes  it  lo  betown 
c<mmionly  about  the  latter  end  of  May;  thii  ootia 
lalff  tipenirg,  and  a  dry  October  is  indUpeimlilc  to 
barvrat  it  well :  is  it  not  then  better  to  run  (he  risk  of* 
failure  of  crop  early  in  May,  Ibaii  tlic  lossof  a  crop 
lule  in  autumn  i 


V.    POTATOES. 

These  ought  to  have  had  the  lead  of  all  green  crop*; 
and  (lie  late,  and  even  present,  great  de»r(h  of  ooro, 
make  ihem  more  vnliiable  in  our  ctLleem  than  eter. 
There  is  neither  root  nor  vegctubic  so  univcmlly 
eaten,  and  so  generally  relished  at  furmefs'  tablti. 
They  suffice  with  beef,  bacon,  &c.  witboot  bread; 
which  cabbjges,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.  wrter  do,  ex- 
cepting 
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eepliiig  wttb  masters  of  families,  wlio  frrqucntl;  set 
tlic  unavailing  cxiiinplc,  uIk-d  com  is  dcnr. 

For  a  \ong  time  afu-r  their  intrutluctiim  to  tUia 
country,  llicy  were  cuUiruletl  u)iuii  a  very  small  scnlr; 
and,  wilhiii  iiicmory  ot  iieisoiis  now  living,  sent  from 
tiouBC  to  house  as  jiri.'si.'nls  for  n  tiulional  repast  on  All* 
Saint's  Eve  (  Not  culan  gatiit). 

"  About  M  years  ago,  fern,  where  plentiful,  were 
CBt  green  in  June  nr  July,  and  laid  thick  on  (lie  sward 
intended  far  potatoes.  In  March  or  April  following, 
<he  swurd,  roots  and  all,  would  be  entirely  rolled,  and 
the  soil  as  mellow  lis  ihul  of  a  garden.  The  fern  were 
lamed  over  the  breadtli  of  I  lie  intended  Irencb;  the 
potatoes  ^-t  on  the  fi  rn,  and  mould  Ihrown  ftom  the 
trendies  to  cover  the  bzy>b('ds,  us  they  were  since 
callcti,  when  rows  came  into  use.  The  potatoes  pro> 
cured  by  (his  method  were  cli'Un  good  crops;  and,  ai 
lliey  say,  better  flavoured  than  any  since  the  j>c-netat 
useofdun^' manure."—./.  Jf. 

There  aiu  Ihnc  modes  of  setting: — I.  In  litzy-beds, 
with  tl.c  sels  promifcuon^ly  laid.  2.  In  lazy-beds, 
with  the  sets  in  rows,  al  Iwu  or  Ihrcc  feet  distance,  aiitl 
boed.     S.    In  TOWS,  in  fields,  &c. 

The  two  t'ormer  niodts  are  now  seldom  practised, 
cxcepi  ill  particular  citses;  ns  the  cheapest  method  of 
ledncing  coarse  sidelands  and  rooiy  soils,  &c. ;  and  in 
tlie  western  counties  they  lire  preferred,  in  some 
inslaDci-s  on  unbroken  land,  aud  light  soils;  as  the  (ta- 
pie  is  not  so  iiiueh  reducttd  thereby  as  by  tlie  fallow 
•nd  drill  method  for  a  succeeding  crop  uiwhrat. 

The  latter  is  now  become  llic  general  method;  and 

is  well  adapted  for  a  successitin  of  barley;  the  earth 

llicrcby  being  more  thoroughly  stirred  and  opened; 

ooil  so  brought  into  that  fine  tUlh  thot  barley  requim. 

Where 
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'Where  the  soil  is  very  strong,  even  wheat  would  ba 
bincfilicl  by  this  tilth;  and  in  very  light  «uiU,  ibt 
lazy-bcd  method  may  be  proper,  even  for  barley- 
There  is  not  ul  present,  in  country  places,  a  collager 
ivilhoiil  a  quantify  of  polaloes  set  erery  year,  either  in 
bis  giirdcn,  or  in  a  neighbouring  fanner's  fallow.  If 
the  cottager  is  possi-ssed  of  dung  manUTe,  the  fiiritief 
carries  il  to  his  fallow,  and  lays  it  in  heaps  in  (he 
prepnrfd  drillx.  The  collagcr  sets  to  the  extent  of  his 
oiniinre,  iht  n  hoTs  and  weeds,  rises,  and  carries  oB  the 
whok- crop,  lithe  fiirmer  find  the  mniiure,  the  cot^ 
tsger  Gits,  hoi's,  and  weed;  and  both  divide  the  crop. 
If  ihe  tarmer  docs  nut  wish  a  share  of  the  crop,  be 
chdrges  the  cottager  so  much  per  bushel;  or  from  Ad. 
to  Gd.f  ncnirding  to  the  dciuarid,  for  every  20  yards 
of  row;  the  coiliigerto  find  the  seed,  to  weed,  andeutli 
tbi  plants,  (u  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer. 

The  sorts  lately  cultivated  were  Ihe  Lancashin 
whites,  as  they  arc  called  in  some  plncesi  the  Irish 
black,  called  iii  Glamorgan  the  Scottish  schwarti, 
&c. :  at  present,  the  pink-eyed  whites  become  Ibc 
favourites,  aud  a  tetter  sort  can  scarcely  l)c  wished. 
Some  large  sorts,  cultivated  for  their  product  iveoeas, 
are  exceedingly  bad  and  unwholesome  for  ealing  pota- 
toes; and  no  farmer  of  common  understanding  ought 
to  permit  them  to  appear  on  his  table,  as  they  are  not 
lufficienlly  farinaceous,  unless  in  those  uncommoitlj 
dry  seasons  that  occur  not  once  in  ten,  in  tneoly, 
perhaps  not  in  fifty  years,  in  our  more  western  cltmalure. 
The  curi  in  potatoes  has  not  been  prevalent  for  sere* 
ra)  years  buck;  when  it  was  common,  those  a&c ted 
bave  been  planted  in  bog  or  peat  soil,  where  U  u  tud 
they  infallibly  recovered  from  ihat  disease ;  u  the  plkkt 
Kcd-seti  from  the  pcftljr  wil  olwaya  produced  bmlthy 
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m  well  as  plentiful  crops :  this  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
with  success  on  the  banks  of  the  Teivy.  Moss,  or 
peat,  is  called  in  the  north  of  England—**  The  hospu 
tnlfor  diseased  potatoes.** 

In  describing  the  method  of  raising  seedling  pota* 
ictSj  Dr.  A.  Hunter, says,  *>  Potatoes  when  propagated 
fiom  sets,  after  a  number  of  years,  are  found  to  decrease 
in  bearings  for  which  reason  they  shoald  be  brought 
back  every  fourteen  years  to  their  original.  From  a 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  I  have  known 
potatoes  so  run  out,  that  they  hardly  returned  treble 
.seed,  'i  he  farmer  complains  that  his  land  is  tired  of 
itbtm^  but  the  true  cause  is  the  age  of  the  sets.  The 
increase  of  potatoes  raised  from  seedy  is  astonishing : 
they  continue  in  vigour  for  about  fourteen  years ;  after 
which  the  produce  gradually  declines.'' 

On  fallows  intended  for  wheat,  the  potatoe  crops  are 
CMiimonly  limed  before  the  first  moulding  or  hoeing; 
jthe  horses  and  wheels  of  the  Ume*carts  passing  between 
the  rows. 

Too  early  setting  in  a  weedy  fallow,  injures  the 
land;  and  late  setting,  which  would  agree  best  with 
ibe  cleaning  of  the  fallow,  renders  the  success  of  the 
potator  crop  more  precarious.  The  general  season  of 
petting  in  fallows,  is  immediately  after  barley  scedness. 

Two  mouldings  and  wecdings,  at  proper  intervals, 
are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  fallow;  though  one 
piK^per  mouldings  in  a  clean  soil,  commonly  ensures 
the  best  crop. 

In  earthing  lazy-beds,  the  mould  is  thrown  from 
the  intermediate  trenches,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the 
]^nts.  By  laying  potatoe-stefus  repeatedly,  and 
jfiOTering  them  with  mould,  new  roots  strike  out,  and 

an 
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an  increase  of  crop,  thoogh  not  of  equal  ripenfiMi  wifl 
be  obtained  • 

Potatoc  ridges,  or  drills,  are  commonly  made  of  two 
bouts,  or  four  plits  ividth ;  Mrbich  is  about  three  feet- 
from  crown  to  crown.  Fifteen  inches  distance  between 
the  sets  in  the  rows  has  been  recommended  by  writen 
on  potatoe  culture;  but  thej  are  commonly  phuitcd 
here  twice,  if  not  thrice  that  thickness. 

Choice  of  Sorts j  for  Successioriy  S^c. 

1.  Dwarf  potatoe^  is  extremely  early,  dry,  and 
well  flavoured;  but  small,  and  not  productive. 

3.  TJTiitey  sitid  red  kidnej/ s  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  if  early  set. 

3.  Manlj/  potatoe.  So  called  from  the  name  of  the 
person  who  raised  it  from  seed;  an  excellent  sort;  and, 
considering  its  earliness,  productive. 

4.  P ink- eyed  whites 'y  common,  and  very  produc- 
tive ;  though  beginning  to  degenerate. 

5.  Several  sorts. — 6.  The  Ox-noble,  and  Cham- 
pion— 7.  Winter  red,  and  winter  white — 8.  Several 
sorts — 9.  and  last  of  all,  the  red  potatoe,  called  the 
"  Dublin  Apple i''*  not  productive,  but  valuable  in 
retaining  its  freshness  and  flavour  till  late  in  the 
spring,  or  even  the  following  summer;  when  other 
kinds  are  become  unfit  for  food. — See  IIoWs  Surrey 
of  Lancashire. 

There  is,  however,  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  is,  that  like 
pigs,  they  are  seldom  of  a  medium  price,  but  cither  too 
high  or  too  low.  When  dear,  more  potatoes  will  be 
planted,  and  more  pigs  reared:  this  brings  both  the 
following  year  to  the  extreme  of  low  price;  then  the 

raising 
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taising  of  one,  and  the  rearing  of  the  other  will  be 
neglected ;  and  both  roust  rise  again ;  and  so  on,  in 
constant  fluctuation. 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  when  com  sells  high^ 
potatoes,  and  all  articles  of  provision  will  follow. 

In  the  year  1800,  when  wheat  advanced  from  lis. 
to  Hs.  ]Ss.  wad  22s.  per  bushel,  potatoes  sold  for 
about  45. 

In  1802,  wheat  lowered  to  from  7s.  6d.  to  9^.;  bar- 
ley to  from  45.  6d.  to  5s,;  and  potatoes  fell  in  Cardi* 
ganshire  to  3^.  per  bushel. 

In  1803,  farmers  sickened  at  the  last  year's  price^ 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  potatoes;  and  though 
wheat  this  year  sold  so  low  as  from  7s.  to  &.,  and 
barley  from  3s.  to  3s.  Gd,^  yet  potatoes,  at  the  season 
of  planting,  advanced  to  45.  per  bushel. 

In  1804,  tiiough  wheat  advanced  to  from  10s.  to 
lis.  6J.,  yet  owing  to  the  last  yearns  dearth  causing  a 
general  exertion  in  cultivating  potatoes,  they  fell  this 
year  to  6d.  per  bushel,  in  Cardiganshire,  and  the  seller 
delivering  them  at  the  buyers'  houses. 

Some  writers  declaim  against  an  extensive  cultiva* 
tion  of  potatoes,  owing  to  their  glutting  the  markets 
in  some  years,  and  selling  below  half  what  the  growers 
can  afford  them ;  but  as  they  con!(titute  the  chief  sub- 
stitute for  bread  among  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  th(*ir 
extensive  cultivation  is  by  no  means  to  be  abandoned; 
and  to  attain  this  point,  something  like  a  Bounty 
Office  ought  to  be  established  in  every  county  or  de- 
partment, to  ensure  the  grower  a  minimum  price  of 
from  Is,  to  ISd,  per  bushel;  and  this  with  a  view  of 
rendering  more  tolerable  the  recurrence  of  excessive 
dearth  or  scarcity  of  bread*corn. 
.    As  to  the  objection  of  potatoes  being  not  an  article  of 

provision 


ptovim&n  fef  more  thu  niiie  iioiBilii  fk^^M^^jbirfM 
mny  he  obristed  by  A  pi^ptf  miMMiM%(  cirty  iiii 
late  sorts,  as  herein  before  recomm^ildtd.  Tm  farair 
-  Icifids,  the  pink-eyed  \vbite»,  tbe  I>«b1iai>p(>fe,  and 
theloni^red,  called  in  someplaoiatfte^Faniii^is- 
'ciease/*  beingphusted  in  May;  safiitd  to  gMw Hpe 
before  tbqrare  raised,  and  wdt  staged  ia  sitebfe 
'  tnmps;  to  be  opened  in  spring,  and  the  cuaitati 
apread  in  airy  eat-bofildin^,  witbout  file  admisiioa  of 
tfaesnn^s  rays ;  they  nill  eontimie  good,  witbout  deg^ 
racy  in  colour  or  fla?onr,  as  far  as  if  wilf  beneeessaty; 
fbat  ir,  nntil  the  sncoessioir  of  the  eaitier  aorta  of  that 
spring's  setting  are  eatabfo  withoot  lost. 

Late  in  the  spring,  ftc,  potatoes  are  tooi  ooninoaly 
bmted  for  the  common  tables,  in  their  skins,  vthkh 
at  that  time,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  natare  to  Tegetatt, 
give  to  the  roealj  part  a  dii^iness  of  coloar,  and  an 
acridity  of  taste,  which  conld  be  remedied  by  paring 
the  potatoes  before  tliey  are  boiled ;  which  is  the  very 
time  thnl  the  disagreeable  colour  and  flarour  are  com* 
monicafcd  to  (be  farina. 

In  the  coal  tract,  near  popvloua  towns,  iton  and 
copper  works,  potatoes  are  foond  a  mora  profitable 
crop  than  torrrips,  even  by  the  move  ciilcghtened 
farmers;  as  potatoes,  they  say,  improTe  their  poachy 
soil  better  than  ti»rni|)8 ;  and  form  a  good  preparation 
for  barley  in  preference  to  wheat :  common  tabooren 
are  more  expert  in  the  management  of  tlie  former  than 
the  latter:  they  find  a  ready  market  for  them  m  sock 
populous  places;  and  they  feed  their  stock  with  what 
they  have  above  demand. 

The  Brecknockshire  and  Cardiganshire  Agricaltural 
Societies,  have  given  premtnms  for  potatoes  on  fiil^ 
lovrs  as  a  preparation  for  wheat:  the  former  Society, 

owinip 
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<miiig  to  the  {v^vaiUog  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
Yale  of  Usk,  and  its  minor  ramifications,  being  light^ 
found  their  error,  and  withdrew  the  premium:  then 
the  practice  was  abandoned;  and  potatoes  are  now  set 
on  part  of  the  turnip  land;  and  both  form  a  prepare* 
tion  for  barley  the  following  spring. 

Produce. — Twenty  bushels  from  one  is  reckoned  a 
good  crop,  but  not  uncommon.  Near  Tregaron  in 
Cardiganshire,  six  bushels  of  the  pink-eyed  >vhiteS) 
planted  on  half  an  acre,  produced  24  quarters,  being 
32  returns.  The  same  farmer  the  following  year  set 
twelre  acres,  and  claimed  the  premium  of  the  Society; 
but  notwithstanding,  it  was  a  losing  concern;  as  the 
market  price  dropt  below  6d.  a  bushel. 

On  the  substitution  of  potatoe  farina  for  oatmeal, 
in  the  general  fare  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland,  see  Chap.  XIV.  Sect.  2,  On 
Provisions. 

VI.   TURNIPS. 

The  tories  of  former  reigns  sarcastically  attributed 
the  introduction  of  turnips  into  the  field  culture  of  this 
kingdom,  to  a  certain  era  in  the  History  of  Eni^land*. 
TuU  says,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  be  informed,  (hey 
had  been  introduced  but  a  few  years  before  his  time. 
Under  the  term  maip  in  North  Walt?s,  and  eroin  in 
South  Wales,  they  have  been  known  from  a  very 
remote  period ;  but  probably  only  in  gardens. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  into  the  farming  of 

*  We  are  told  by  a  Norfolk  farmer,  "  that  tlie  graodfather  of  the  pre« 
sent  Marquis  Townshend,  obscrxHiig  whilst  abroad  the  luxuriant  cropt 
of  turnips  which  the  Hanoverian  fields  produced,  imported  both  the 
seed  and  culture  into  his  native  soiL** 

Radnor 
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Radnor  bdow  the  ForeiU  hat  been  fttfaribttiBA^^to  ft  Hn 
West,  a  Norfolk  farmeiei  who,  nianj  jfam  bade, 
rented  the  farm  of  Mynacbdy  PowjWy  on  tlie  baaka  of 
the  Tame,  near  Knighton.  There  ara  now  numerooi 
fields  of  tumipi  to  be  seen  from  Knigbfam  to  the  Wje^' 
near  the  Hay ;  but  common  farmen  tow  tbem  brand* 
cast,  and  take  chance  crops,  thick  or  thin,  clean  or 
not.  Gentlemen,  and  some  substantial  farmers,  ma^ 
nage  their  crops  better.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Harpton,  and 
a  few  others,  use  the  drill  and  hoe.  Tnmips  bnve 
not  long  since  been  introduced  into  Radnor  above  the 
Forest^  Rhaiadr,  &c. 

Between  tlie  Wye  and  the  Usk,  the  drill  and  hoe 
are  used  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  and  by  some  of 
his  tenants  under  his  direction.  His  drilling  system  is 
that  of  Northutuberluiid  ^mkI  the  south  of  Scotland;  the 
grouml  is  preparrc^  ViKo  that  of  potatoes,  with  dun^ 
laid  in  the  rows,  <:  uercd  with  a  light  double  mould* 
board  plough.  A  roller,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diarae* 
tor,  cxfcpiliiig  over  two  rows,  precedes  the  coulter  of 
thedr'Il:  so  that  in  each  turn  the  roller  prepares  one 
ro  .  before  the  drill,  and  completes  another  after  it. 
The  drill  is  attached  to  the  roller,  as  both  are  drawn 
by  the  same  horse.  The  sower  is  a  perforated  tin  box, 
agitated,  when  in  motion,  by  cogs  in  the  wheel.  A 
jack  chain  follows  the  coulter^  to  cover  the  seed. 

The  anonymous  annotator  of  the  Original  Report  of 
Brecknockshire,  snys,  '^  the  turnip  crops  are  shame- 
fully neglected  for  want  of  being  properly  hocdi  not 
One  acre  in  thirty  being  done  on  the  Norfolk  system* 
N  land  in  general  in  the  kingdom,  where  this  root 
flourishes  better  than  it  does  in  this  county,  when 
well  managed." 

The  above  writer's  one  acre  in  thirty,  may  now  be 

reduced 
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reduced  to  one  in  fifteen.  Wc  saw  excellent  erops  in 
1811  in  the  Vale  of  Usk,  and  especialljron  the  more 
fertile  soil  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Crom  Dui  but 
too  many  of  them  in  the  state  of  nature. 

The  soil  of  the  Yule  of  (Jsk,  conopared  with  the  soils 
of  the  more  western  counties,  is  easily  kept  clean;  and 
is  therefore  well  adapted  for  the  cuUivalion  of  turnips. 
Jonathan  Dixon,  Esq.  of  Rhyd-onnen,  has  a  method 
of  hoeing,  perhaps  peculiarly  his  own :  as  soon  as  the 
turnips  are  out  in  leaf,  if  they  are  too  thick,  lie  causes 
a  sharp  harrow  to  be  drawn  once  in  a  way  across  the 
whole  tield ;  and  in  a  week's  time,  more  or  less,  if  he 
perceives  the  plants  still  too  thick,  he  repeats  the  ope* 
ration,  but  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  former; 
and  at  each  time  adapting  the  weight  of  the  harrow  to 
the  occasion  for  it.  Mr.  D.  always  found  this  harrow* 
ing  to  answer  his  expectation,  and  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  hoein<^,  excepting  the  hand-weeding  of 
charlock,  ftc.  occasionally. 

We  have  heard  of  ninning  ploui^h  farrows,  at  pro* 
per  distances,  across  turnip  fields,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  of  a  proper  growth,  thereby  converting  the 
broadcast  into  a  kind  of  drill  work. 

II.  Lewis,  l*]sq.  of  G.dlt  y  Go^y  in  the  Vale  of 
Towyi  in  Cncrmurtiiensiiire,  has  contrivetl  an  imph*- 
ment  with  three  scuffling  shares,  to  be  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  ridift's;  each  share  making  an  o|)ening 
of  nine  inches,  and  leaving  inlormediate  rem s  of  from 
three  to  four  inches  untouched:  then  the  plants  in 
the  rows  are  easily  reduced  to  the  proper  number^ 
and  cleaned  from  weeds,  by  the  subsequent  hand-boe* 
ing  of  women  and  cliildren. 

These  and  such  ex|}ovlients  fi)r  reducing  too  thick 
crop^t  may  do  very  well,  and  please  t^*ir  respective 
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abettors  i  but  why  not  rather  appi  j  at  first  to  tbe  trae 
met  hod  of  drilling?  as  it  must  be  allowed  to  br  nune 
oertain  in  producing  a  proper  crop;  and  at  tbe  sum 
time,  upon  the  wholr,  not  more  expensive. 

Some  make  objections  to  the  north  country  polfttae 
drills  for  turnips,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  ih«*rebf 
is  not  regularly  manured;  the  dung  btMnir  bestowed 
only  in  the  rows.  The  same  objections  may  be  made 
to  potatoe  land;  but  either  of  them  cross- plouiirhcd, 
harrowed,  and  well  worked  for  barley,  the  manuriiif 
will  be  rendered  as  uniform  as  may  be  deemed  neces* 
sary* :  and  100  loads  of  dung,  in  the  drill  method, 
will)  upon  an  average,  produce  more  tons  of  bulbs  thn 
the  same  quantity  will  in  the  broadcast;  and  caois 
the  improvonrjnt,  by  tillage  and  hoeing,  of  a  grcatei 
quantity  of  !itiid  in  the  same  year.  The  writer  uf  this 
article  •  cured  a  most  abundant  crop  by  the  drilUma- 
nurincr  method,  on  a  dry  summer,  when  all  thebroad« 
cast  crops  in  the  same  country  failed.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  every  grain  of  seed  is  imbedded  upon  ma- 
nure, which  forces  them  up  into  rough  leaf,  before  the 
fly  has  time  to  do  any  injury. 

A  great  share  of  the  soils  of  the  Yale  of  Glamoi^ 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  turnips ;^  and  as  (bis 
tract  is  benefited  by  the  residence  of  a  numerous  bodj 
of  proprietors  and  enlightened  agriculturists,  the  utility 
of  the  culture  has  been  long  known ;  and  annual  crops 
arc  r^ularly  raised  by  them  in  manured  rowsordriiby 
Sec,  as  well  as  by  spirited  inn-holders  on  the  London 
and  Milford  mail«road,  who  manage  extensive  farms* 

*  In  the  north,  supposing  the  field  to  be  square,  they  form  the  tni* 
nip  drills  diagonally;  that  is,  cross-comer  wise;  and  then,  by  forUBflS 
the  ridges  for  bariey  and  clover  obliquely  across,  or  parallel  to  the  si^ 
of  tht  tqaart^  tbraunurt  nd  toil  are  uniformly  and  completciy  dui*^ 

Sefrtsl 


Set eT«»l  riick-renteil  tertaiits  in  the  V^le  gtaw  fbiti  15  to 
SS  acres  of  turnip*,  g:«neraUy  broadcMti  butth^j  an) 
tO0  commonly  left  lo  ehanoe;  and  the  Atodeof  tbn* 
•liming  the  crops  is  not  economical.  The  fyriiM  of 
the  crop  are  cart«*d  oflF  info  otiier  fields,  yards,  racks^ 
&c.  and  the  remainder  fitl  off  on  the  land.  Sotne  arb 
proriiied  with  hurdles,  which  are  foritied  into  folds, 
and  removed  rei^ularly  once  or  twice  a  day;  others  do 
Hot  remove  them  once  a  Week,  by  which  means  the 
ibcep  are  jBrlutted  and  pinched  alternately. 

The  turnip  crops  of  thb  Vale  lead  us  to  BotlCe  the 
MUural  fbstacles  to  their  growth;  as  herein  one  year 
Cf pecially,  we  observed  the  greatest  havock  mide  by 
llle  black  caterpillar.   The  great  adversaries  of  the  f or^ 

I 

nip  culture,  are, 

1.  The  fly  (ehwain  if  ddaeat). 
•    S.  The  slugf  a  small  snail  (maiv:od  y  htenyth^^ 
'Owlith  vahcpdj. 

8.  The  caterpillar  (inifii&r  ennlroed). 

4.  The  grub  of  the  cock-chaffer  bcHle,  May*bug, 
tMr  <lotee  beetle. 

I.  Thefi/y  or  black  turnip  beetle,  is  the  most  g(*ne« 
M  caiise  of  fhihire  in  crops:  it  makes  its  attack  whilst 
:  tiM  plants  are  in  their  infant  state,  and  their  leaves  i^r^ 
lAar  and  smooth.  Were  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  ge- 
neration allowed,  wc  mi^it  attribute  this  destroetive 
little  insect  to  too  fresh ^  or  not  thoroughly  fermented 
dvng)  eapt^ially  that  cyf  the  »table*yard;  as  tbey  are 
«Bor6  common  on  laud  in  which  such  dung  is  imbed* 
ded  and  acted  upon  by  solar  heat,  than  on  Inind  roa« 
wnred  with  well  rotted  dung,  compost,  lime,  or  ashes; 
'flapMially  the  two  latter.  The  ex|)eriments  of  Leuen« 
koeck  and  Malphigi,  however,  soem  conclusive  on  the 
aiilijject;  so^tbal  long  muck  roay.-bfcatMnc  productive 
oi  ftaeae^  foes  o#  tlirmp  crops,  by  afibrding  a  more  oof»- 

1. 1  S  venient 
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yenient  nidus  for  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  of  the  pfti 
rent  flies,  from  which  issue  ftiillions  of  their  ofispring.. 

^^  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Natural  Historj^  mentions  se* 
veral  kinds  of  steeps  that  greatly  accelerate  germint^ 
tion.  Let  it  be  tried,  whether  by  such  steeps^  turnips 
may  not  be  brought  more  speedily  into  tlie  rough  lepf; 
and  thus  in  a  profitable  degree  be  preserved  from  the 
ravages  of  the^y ." 

^*  Slaked  lime,  or  soot,  or  peat-ashes,  sown  over  a 
turnip  field,  would  possibly  check  the  fly.  A  light 
cart,  with  a  wire  bottom,  agitated  by  contrivances  in 
the  axle>trce  or  wheels,  could  be  constructed  for  tiiis 
purpose,  filled  with  lime,  &c«  and  driven  over  a  piece 
of  turnips:  (his  would  probably  destroy,  or  profitably 
check  the  slug  and  caterpillar  also." — £•  W* 

As  the  steeping  of  seeds  for  such  a  purpose,  is  a 
theory  now  not  well  received,  we  may  rationally  ex- 
pect that  a  top-dressing,  at  or  near  the  period  of  the 
fly's  appearance,  would  be  more  useful.  Hence-many 
farmers  reserve  a  portion  of  the  lime  designed  for  the 
turnip  land,  and  top-dress  the  fields  with  it  as  soon  as 
the  plants  appear;  and  that  with  buccess.  We  heard 
of  instances  of  the  whole  lime  being  delayed  to  that 
period,  which  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  first  race  of 
plants;  but  another  race  succeeding  from  the  same 
sowing,  being  those  buried  deepest  in  the  soil,  pro* 
duced  most  excellent  and  luxuriant  crops. 

^'  I  have  seen  drilled  turnips  coming  up  daily  for  a 
fortnight  together.  1  sow  half  the  seed  four  inches 
deep,  and  the  other  half  exactly  over  that,  at  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  the  seed  falling  in  after  the  earth 
had  covered  the  first  half.  Thus,  let  the  weather  be 
ever  so  dry,  the  deepest  seed  will  come  up;  but  if  it 
rains  immediately  after  sowing,  the  shallow  seed  will 
come  up  first.    New  seed  mixed  with  old^  will  cause 

another 
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luiolber  variation;  the  new  coming;  a  dayqulcker  than 
the  old:  nnd  tliese  fntir  rnrotngs  tip,  giva  so  many 
chitnccs  for  cscnping  llm  {lif ;  i(  bcinf^  uricii  seen  Ihat 
the  leed  sown  over  iiiglil  will  Ix-  dretroycd  by  lliefly, 
wb^n  tliat  sown  the  itcxt  muniing  will  escape;  and 
•cice  ver»a," 

"  I  hftve  always  found  rolling  to  disappoint  the  fly, 
"by  closing  thcsdil,  nnd  hindi-rinfr  its  egress  and  ingress: 
-but  on  stiff  soib,  in  the  common  way,  it  frequently 
'disapp[iiri(8  llie  fiirracr  nho.'^—Tull- 

The  writer  of  this  nrlicle,  in  Jane,  ISI2,  sowed  a 
fieM  with  turnip  sifcd,  in  the  common  broiidcnit  mo 
thoil.  The  manure  was  dung  more  (linn  hiilf  rotttsl. 
As  the  planiG  sprung  np,  he  round  (hem  regularly  de- 
Toun-d  by  the  fly,  dnring  dry  am!  hot  wenlher.  A 
few  showers  succi-eding,  did  not  nltor  iIut  prospect  of 
a  crop  any  belter.  The  soil  not  being  dense,  he  did 
not  consider  ploughing  necessary:  be  llicrefiffe  cniised 
the  ground  (o  be  harrowed  with  a  heavy,  sharp-tined 
drag,  rolled,  nnd  iben  sowed  with  about  llic  same 
quantity  of  seed  as  bi;fore;  and  afterwards  harrowed. 
This  brought  up  asufltcicnl  crop  from  the  former  sown 
seed,  which  grew  into  large-sized  (uniips;  whilst  the 
aecand  seed,  thickly  growing  among  ihein,  produced 
only  kavcB,  and  very  small  bulbs :  nnd  he  is  persuaded, 
that  if  the  hiirrijwin<r  and  rolling  only  hud  been  per- 
furmetl,  without  sowing  ihu  second  lime,  his  crop 
would  have  been  the  better  for  it.  The  time  thai 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  Rowing;  wn*  not 
noted. 

The  sowing  of  radish-seed,    or    Swedish    turnips 

fruta  bagaj,    with  the  common    tield   turnips  has 

been  recommended,  and  even  rewarded  niih   prcmi- 

anui;  but  as  both  seeds  are  slower  in  growing  than  that 

j.\3  of 
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of  comtnon  tOTnips,  tin-  latter  may  be  devaund  by  th# 
fiy  Ix'fore  the  stccpinfi  ciiri  liublen  iluir  gcrminalion. 

S-  TUe  slag,  QT  dcvi  iwnW  fmolitsc a  agrestis)  Uaot 
GO  f;i:tuTiil  an  L-iicniy  ru  llic  fly;  dry  wcaihcr  wvois  lo 
bt-  fa?oiirnblc  for  llic  ui)(-r3iii>iis  of  tht'  laltcr ;  bjuI  niaiU 
weiitlicr  mnkit  ihefonncT  moTcncIivc. 

Urolliii'^  be  considLTCii  iL'rvici-abW  against  Ihe  fly, 
jt  inuit  \k:  still  muru  incdminotliug  lu  llic  slugf;  M  the 
latler  requires  a  more  upi-ti  i>auiigt!  ihnn  ihr  furmrr,  to 
mid  IVom  i(s  iiiider^rQuiid  rcces*.  Sbt^^rc  fondtrrof 
cabhaKcs,  and  the  (ribc  of  &moolh> leaved  btSMtcs, 
tlltin  0^  luniips  wliuri  out  in  rough  leaf;  ami  a<  rolbn; 
canniil  be  n-sorled  lo  on  eabliaircs,  duckt  bnvc  been 
fdUtid,  when  Inrncd  into  fieldii  in  great  numbers,  lo 
be  very  useful  auxiliaries.  These  roraciDiia  intmali 
Qrc  nibo  recommended  lo  be  turned  iiUo  lumip  fidds 
when  atiaclttd  by  the  Cii(cri>illar!  we  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  found  it  unless:  cither  rhe  duck*  ortlu 
caterpillars  of  Wales  were  not  uf  tlie  right  Mirt. 

3,  The  caterpillars  of  cabbages  arc  «iij  lo  be  (he 
of^prtng  of  the  butterflies  lernied  papilio  tirasiita, 
rapte,  und  napi;  whereas  ihe  tnosl  di-sltuclivi-  on  IM* 
rips  seem  tu  have  lircn  deposiled  by  Ihe  inotli,  cnlltd 
phalccnn  fvliginasa.  TI'C  ravnges  of  ihesc  liisrcti 
were  micommoidy  great  in  Sepleraber,  1805  t  vctaw 
large  fields  of  turnips,  near  St.  Alhitii  in  Glamotgsii- 
tihire,  cnliicly  deblroyed  by  myriads  of  Ihis  spccia. 

They  prrt'urmed  ihvjr  work  nt  clean  and  n>  ngv 
larly  as  a  band  ofrnipers;  and  to  ihirirdepfnlatium  in 
that  instance,  we  could  not  refrain  from  uppljinjc  tho 
words  of  ihc  propliel:  "  TAr  lanii  it  at  thr  ganltn 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behiud  Ifiem  a  dtsafatt  ait- 
derness;  _yea,  and  nothing;  shall  escape  thtm" 
Jodt  It.  3.  In  sonic  instances,  powdered  time  vu 
ajxplied, 
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applied}  but  without  success.  Queiy-^Whetiier  root- 
ing  op  the  turnip  crop,  for  a  few  yards  breadth,  Ml 
around  the  infectL-d  part,  cleanup  off  tho  cto^^,  and 
setting  fitc  (u  straw  or  uny  rubbish  to  wiod>vnrd»  on 
Ihu  cle&rcd  openings,  wuulJ  not  hiivc  :uTcsted  Iheir 
progress?  Instinct  seems  to  nppHse  ducks,  howevet 
voracious  in  general,  lliat  ihcsu  blick  iiisectt  are  indi* 
geetiblc. 

4.  Tiie  god-worm,  or  grub  of  tlie  cock-chafRrr  bccllff* 
the  May-bug  or  duzee  bet-tlo  uf  Butfon,  burrowing 
under  groiinii,  is  lomcttmos  found  dcstriiclire  to  tur- 
nip ns  well  Hs  other  crops,  on  light  vandy  looms. 
RooiCB,  in  devouring  these  insects,  arc  found,  in  this 
instance  at  leant,  to  be  the  farmer's  friends.  In  strong, 
or  cold  soils,  these  grubs  arc  not  found  in  any  number 
•o  as  tociiuse  iilnrm:  old,  hide-bound,  or  mossy  soiU, 
afford  more  convenient  receptacles  fur  then)  than  Und 
under  periodical  cdutxcs  of  tillage. 

To  the  above  four  advcrsiaTies  o(  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry, may  be  udJcd  a  6t'lh,  whicU  in  fact  forms  a 
greater  obstacle  than  ail  the  vermin  put  Ing^ilicn 
ibesc  are  our  native  sliri'p,  who  carve  for  Ihcmsolvts 
in  plncea  where  fences  arc  nut  proof  against  (heir 
agility. 
'  Turnips  arc  nearly  in  the  same  scale  of  estimation  in 
Die  western  as  in  the  eastern  counties  of  South  Wales, 
(jciidemeii,  &c.  in  both  tracts  cullivatp  ihcm  on  llicir 
own  demesnes,  and  have  been  long  ago  fully  convinced 
of  tlwir  great  utility :  but  conniion  farmers  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  correct  iden  of  the  culture  of  this  highly 
profitable  crop.  They  calculate  too  supcrlicially  U]>oa 
tlio  subject.  They  scarcely  bring  inlotJie  account  the 
excellent  slate  it  leaves  the  soil  in,  when  well  managed, 
nor  the  distant  prospect  of  hupctiur  succeeding  white 
crops:  netthci  do  they  put  upoa  turuips  the  value 
lI  4  thojr 
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riicy  merit,  an  rood  tur  caltlo.  Hence  tcvcml  of  itit 
common  furmtrrs  consume  tlicii  luniip  crop  atl  at  oiice 
tit  September  uiid  Otitobi:r,  and  &i>w  tlic  field  nitl] 
wheat ;  others  cart  very  few  oft'  iulo  ynrds  and  tbcds, 
exccpling  a  lew  for  on^  or  two  liitlcning  b«-asls,  tu  be 
given  Willi  hay  und  meal.  They  do  not  consider  how 
miicli  a  good  cro|)  of  turiu|)sextcmU  u  sc:tnty  supply 
of  hay,  on  Jarins  of  cuiitiiitd  iiicndow  Iiiiid;  iiur  do 
Ihey  culculaiL'  upon  very  superior  cri»)w  of  clover  Uay 
to  be  expecli'd  after  the  succeeding  crop  of  bailey. 

For  the  inlormation  of  Guch  Ikrmera  as  eilher  neglect 
or  despite  the  proper  cultivuliori  and  nianagcineiit  of 
lurMip§,  we  beg  leave  to  state  the  following  parlicul.ir: 
The  tenant  of  an  upland  farm,  having  very  lililc  mea- 
dow ground,  fed  even  his  calves  from  Nuvcnibei  lo 
May  entirely  with  turnips  und  oiil>Mrnw.  We  taw 
some  of  bis  heifers  in  cutf,  rising  three  yrars  old,  suM 
ill  December,  IS12,  for  from  15/.  to  Iti/.  racb:  Ihcy 
never  had,  to  his  knowKd^e,  a  mouiliful  oi  day  dur- 
ing the  two  wiiilcrs  of  tticir  life;  and  no  ciiille  in  tUe 
market  wt-re  in  belter  condition.  Tticy  were  of  llie 
common  ICadnorbhirc  breed,  but  well-Nhapci),  clean* 
liuibi'd,  and  *'  excellent  liajidlers,"  ati  tu  inellowoos 
uf  okin,  &c.  Tiii^  it>  ccrluinly  no  mean  iustwioe  «f 
the  %'ulue  of  tarnipK  in  rearing  caltloi  IwoyeoroJik, 
winler-foddered  entirely  npon  btruw,  without  eillxr 
turnips  ur  hay,  would  muke  but  mean  ap^icanitcc; 
and  the  saving  of  hay,  in  o^rlnin  situatioDf,  fut 
other  kinds  uf  stack,  is  a  ftpccies  of  <^ononiy  lUtt 
repays  wHl. 

Ill  some  piirt.4  of  West  Wales,  to  tbc  6vc  vcnniii* 
obstacles  Already  noticed,  which  «illier  retiird  or  com* 
plolrty  obstruct  the  growtli  of  f  uniips,  may  be  added  tbe 
ff.%1  and  contiiitial  tendency  of  the  soil  lo  mn  into 
k'  In  more  arid  climaturci,  summer  heat  isR^ 


konedamongtbccIiicfotfiWBoftftrturnipcuUiiTC :  bare 
it  i»  fiCT(  turam«r  tieat,  brjt  sutHmernioinlvrff  fnr  ihoujjh 
ftic  lalfpr,  it)  a  due  mwliiim,  cucoii raj(«s  tlic  |*rowlh  of 
Inmips,  tbcfHsrer-cliiUirt.'n  of  the  soil,  yc(  it  encoti- 
rapcs  still  more  the  growth  of  tlio  i>roperoff*pring  of 
(he  soi\—JValurrtf  grni'<es. 

In  lliis  humid  cliinaliirc,  a  ccMiiin  nol)l<;mnn,  who 
I  to  many  urood  (|ualiti('s  nitds  ihat  of  a  spjriicd  farmer, 
had  a  well  Iimi-d,  fic.  fiillnw  pn-parucl  fiir  fiitnips  •, 
whicli  wore  liut-d  sncc<'8sivcly  sir  or  spveii  tinics;  jet 
such  was  the  prcal  liixuriancy  nf  iinliiral  ;;raKscs,  and 
(o  Buch  a  head  had  Ihcy  nitaincd  liy  the  I.Olli  of  Sfp* 

itember,  when  wu  viewed  Ihem,  that  the  ground  lind 
morr  \he  iippcarance  of  a  fine  pit-cir  of  nutumt  grass 
than  a  liiriiiji  field.  Ilts  lorthliip  h»d  been  absent,  at 
unulhor  sent  on  the  sou  I  tier  n  coatit,  for  seven  weeks, 
where  be  ex|)erie(icpd  a  moderately  dry  season  i  bnl 
on  his  nliirn  home,  found  lli.it  scartx-ly  it  doy  had 
passed  (hire  »il)iouI  showers. 

Thw  common  farmers,  in  ihe  same  connfy,  urge 
ibis  unconquerable  Icmhncy  of  the  soil  to  run  into 
nilurnt  grass,  as  their  principal  reason  for  not  atlempt- 
■injf  the  cultivalion  of  turnijn  :  it  is  also  iirgnl  very 
frequently,  eren  on  the  limestone  tract  of  Glamorgan, 
that  without  their  nsiially  excrs<iivc  liming,  they  can 
never  render  their  fnllons  snltieienlty  clean  ;  and  that 
olIierwiKC  the  grass  would  too  powerfully  prevail. 

With  all  due  deference  to  better  opinions,  we  beg 
tmrv  lo  insinuate,  that  even  in  the  very  humid  cUrna* 
4arcof  the  Vale  ofTowy,  &c.  turnip  crops  niij;ht  be 
kept  cleaner  when  sown  in  the  broad  interval  method 
origttially  practised  on  both  sides  the  TwenT,  than  by 
any  other  mode  orcnlture;  iliat  is,  when  the  fallow  Is 
wolt  prcparcti,  (o  raise  up  Ihc  land  in  ridges,  or  drill* 
aboul 
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•bMt  96  iodifli  dfateoi  fron 

0f  doiible-braasted  ploogbs. 

say  do  the  work  fuUatwdl,  if  not  better;  *tat  it  it 

obvious  that  doable  plooghe  do.  tt  .u  bdf  tho  Mmm  - 

Wheo  the  drilUare  fiMrmedi  nuc^  fiporii  A|bk  thf 

dunghill,  i«  laid  in  the  hollows^,  in  the  fame  manner  m 

■ 

for.  potatoes  i  and  the  dpoble  ploofh  immefljatrij  tph 
lows  to  split  the. former  ridfesi  and  throw  then  «p» 
on  the  manure,  so  as  compIfBteljr  to  cover  tt*  Then  the 
drill,  preceded  by  a  roller,  and  botti  drawn  t^  the 
tame  horse,  as  heninbefoie  described  at: Sir  Edwiwl 
Jlamillon's,r  deposits  the  corn  in  a  single,  rowy  at  n 
propo*  depth,  in  agroove  formed  by  the  conller  of  the 
drill ;  and  the  roller,  inieturning,  presses  the  side  soil 
upon  the  seed.  The  intervals  of  86  inohee  permit  the 
operation  of  the  horse-hoe  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  of  a 
proper  growth ;  and  women  and  children  cat  the  sopert- 
iHuous  plants  and  weeds  out  of  the  rows,  with  nine-inch 
hoes,  very  expeditiously* 

In  dry  climatures,  some  start  objections  to  theK 
raised  ridges;  and  by  rolling,  hoeing,  &c«  much  mould 
.18  brought  into  the  hollows,  lost  the  plaots  should  be 
too  much  parched  with  drought.  In  West  Wales, 
probably,  this  levelling  of  the  surface  ought  to  be 
avoided;  as  the  elevated  ridges  would  not  encourage 
the  growth  of  grass  as  much  a9  the  common  broadcaiit 
method,  or  that  of  drilling  at  narrow  intervals  on  ist 
surfaced  land.  The  broad  intervals  also  allow  grsater 
latitude  for  the  use  of  the  horseshoe,  double*bieasted 
plough,  &c.  and  the  auxiliary  work  of  hand-hoeing 
will,  by  this  method,  be  much  expedited. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  crop  to  be  obtained  by  thii 
recommended  mode,  it  is  asserted  by  those  who  have 
had  considerable  experience,  that  it  is  gieater  npon  an 

avengs. 


avenge,,  in  the  proportioo  of  from  S5  (o  SS  per  centi 
.than  crops  obtained  from  broadcast,  or  drills  at  nar* 
fovr  intervids,  and  both  well  hoed:  exclusive  of  an 
object  of  great  importance,  in  a  humid  climature,  the 
jKcepiog  of  the  bnd  cleaner  from  gra3s,  &c. 

Steeping*'^^^  We  found  a  few  steeping  the  seed 
over-flight  in  train  oil,  then  drying  it  in  the  morning 
with  wood-ashes."  J.  Goodrich^  Esq.  &c.  &c. — This 
may  render  the  seed  nauseous  to  vermin,  but  it  cannot 
hiiv«  any  effect  in  preserving  the  plants.  Some  wash 
ihe  seed  in  pure  water,  and  throw  away  the  light 
awimmers  %  this  is  rational* 

Time  4)rffO20tifg.-— Miller,  and  others,  blame  farmeiB 

for  not  sowing  turnips  earlier  in  the  season  of  general 

vegetation.     £iirly   sown  turnips  are  convenient    in 

gardens,  &c#  for  family  use;  but  to  a  farmer,  a  field 

ccop  of  summer  ripe  turnips  would  be  of  little  profit; 

exclusive  of  the  consideration,  that  sowing  earlier  would 

too  much  interfere  with   other    farming    operations. 

Hence  the  long  established  usage  with  us,  of  deferring 

the  turnip  seedness  till  June,  when  another  obstacle 

frequently  interferes,  as  June  is  the  chief  season  of 

vivification  in  thej?y  insect.     To  avoid  this  evil,  two 

turnip  sowing  seascms  are  eligible ;  one  too  early,  and 

,liie  other  too  late,  to  suffer  by  the  fly.    The  Swedish 

turnip  (tuia  bagn)  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  sown 

Uk  the  early  season,  and  Uie  common  ox,  or  field  tnr- 

.mps  in  Ji|ly  I  and  both  these  seasons  have  been  adopted, 

•  in  many  instances,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmers: 

ftill,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June,  is  the  more 

;  joneral  season. 

^'  I  cadeavour  ta  get  roy  taniip  land  in  readinets, 

so 


5St  GREEN  cBdn-^trBViirt^. 

•o  as  to  begin  sowing  the  16th  of  JuM^  be  (he  imther 
what  it  may." — J.  M.  Esq. 

^^  I  delay  sowing  until  July,  and  find  my  crr^ 
more  feebly  attacked  by  the  fly/* — R*  O.  E$q. 

On  early  soils,  wheat  stabbles  are  ploughed  ai  sooA 
as  the  crop  is  ofl",  and  sowed  with  turnips,  to  be  fed 
off  by  sheep  and  yearling  calves  in  the  spring.  Sown 
in  August^  the  early  stone  turnip  grows  to  a  good 
size. 

Early  sown  turnips  are  found  to  vitiate  the  flavour 
of  butter  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  those  of  later 
sown  crops :  this,  it  is  presumed,  is  owing  to  a  greater 
portion  of  decayed  leaves  in  the  former.  Whiter 
milchers,  fed  moderately  with  turnips,  give  exceed* 
ingly  rich  milk,  and  the  butter  from  fresh  plants  ii 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  vitiated. 

Preservation  of  Crops. — To  this  end,  fencing  u 
of  the  first  importance.  In  the  woodless  and  almost 
fenceless  parts  of  the  district,  the  viciousnessof  the  wild 
mountain  sheep  almost  totally  prohibits  the  cultivation 
of  winter  green  crops;  and  is  stated  by  the  farmers  as 
their  chief  objection  to  alter  their  present  com«crop 
system.  These  sheep,  when  bred  in  enclosures,  be- 
come more  manageable;  otherwise  few  fences  are  proof 
against  their  ravages. 

The  second  preservation  is  that  from  frost.  In 
Norfolk,  the  side-rows  are  drawn  up,  trimmed  root 
and  branch,  and  collected  upon  a  central  row,  at  con- 
venient distances;  with  the  earth  ploughed  up  on  each 
side,  and  the  top  finally  well  covered.  A  preferable 
practice  in  Scotland,  is  to  take  up,  sometimes  a  part, 
sometimes  the  whole  of  a  crop,  in  November;  and 

carting  them,  when  trimmed  of  roots  and  leaves^  into 

the 
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the  rick -yard,  where  they  are  piled  into  stacks,  about 
JO  feet  wide,  and  d|  feet  high  to  the  eves  of  the  thatch 
with  which  the  triangular  roof  is  covered.  In  1804, 
Mr.  Sheriff,  of  Haddington,  got  a  premium  from  the 
London  Society  of  Arts  (see  Trans,  vol.  2S),  for  his 
account  of  this  method.  He  had  stacked  the  crop  of 
]2|  acr<*s,  amounting  to  390  tons,  all  finished  before 
the  iiiGih  of  November,  and  consumed  by  his  stock  of 
sheep  and  cattle  between  that  time  and  the  following 
May. 

Leaving  the  Norfolk  mode  of  preserving  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  as  liable  to  many  objections,  the  lat* 
ler  method  is  scarcely  necessary  in  the  milder  clima- 
(ure  of  a  great  part  of  South  Wales;  where  frosts  are 
very  seldom  so  severe  as  to  injure  turnip  crops.  The 
advantages  of  the  stacking  practice  seem  to  be  these: 
the  farmer  has  a  constant  supply  of  turnips  at  hand  for 
Ills  stock,  in  all  weathers,  rain,  snow,  or  frost;  and 
OS  the  field,  &c.  is  cleared  in  November,  with  a  rapi* 
dity  resembling  that  of  harvest  work,  in  singhs  or  two 
jiorse  carts,  there  is  an  evident  saving  in  the  expense 
4»f  cartage;  which,  by  fetching  loads  as  they  are 
wanted,  wastes  a  good  deal  of  time  which  might 
iUherwise  be  profitably  employed  :  but  the  chief  ad* 
vantage  of  the  practice,  considered  in  Scotland,  is  to 
^lear  the  land  of  the  crop,  that  it  may  be  fallowed  before 
Cbrislmas;  which,  they  say,  produces  a  great  improve* 
nrnt  in  the  succeeding  crops  of  barley  and  clover. 
.  -rThe  advantage  of  stacking  turnips  upon  a  large 
acale,  in  order  to  their  preservation  from  frost,  need 
Jiot  be  adopted  in  Soutli  Wales,  excepting  in  the 
Ughcr  r^ions  of  the  inland  counties;  though  thead- 
Wntageof  fallowing  the  turnip  land  before  Christmas, 
SDay  be  well  adapted  to  the  stifftr  soils  of  the  Vales  of 

Glamor- 
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GlomeiisB,  Wye,  $md  ItaidMtf  lii«e|iHm  tUfclJi 
wd  |wrtB  of  the  Valef  of  y#tiyl>dwif€^iiliiiiai'4 
fte.  The  odvutagv  of  l|puid  bmifi^Mgbitmljfm ' 
irinter,  to  rtiorb  n  stem  of  neMste  Air  the  9»m$A 
of  the  enMiBg  sprfaig  adtcT  Mimueri  cMv  be J^i^pKl 
only  to  certain  floi1»  and  sitiatkMtftr  \ 

'  The  only  mode  of  preMnrlitg:  mmiooili  fvnrifpi  ia 
Iriater,  that  we  haw  aeea  pmctked  tir  thii'diatvMy  ii 
to  ttore  a(^  a  qmnltly  ia  emfHy  baildiiigaf'  to^W  OHl^ 
aunicd  duiiog  frost  or  deep  snow ;— -or  to  draw  btafl 
in  the  fields  to  be  cotereii' Willi  ^timiik  flone^Mea 
ftodk  of  winter  eabbages,*  atf  a  Utrmier  f€nf§  it  aria 
of  neeewkyy  until' thaw  lay»'  the tlimlpi  ^pd*o|MU 
During  frosti)  tumipa  are  ako  maNooked  if|Haiitt* 
fields  ;bQt  how  cattle,  fte.  laliib  eaob  lay  fopaiMt 
they  are  totally  silent*  How  far  any  or  all  of  dMte 
expedients  are  inferior  to  the  staclcing  BysteaSt  mt 
know  not ;  as  we  have  not  seen  ascertained,  the  lass  id 
weight,  or  the  damage  in  quality,  of  tumips  so  btaped 
together  for  so  many  months* 

^<  Swedi&b  turnips,  properly  stacked,  ha?e  beoa 
well  preserved  till  June;  but shoiiUi uevei  be  nixdl 
With  straw."— Kflfc  of  Tertjf. 

When  the  best  part  of  theesop  iadsawwofftebe 
eaten  elsewhere,  unless  hurdlea  be  at  band,  the  sv- 
mainder  of  the  crop  is,  cumpanitifely,  bat  ef  ItlCte 
yalne.  In  woodless  trttctb,  a  stock  of  hurdtea  ia  aol 
easily  procunibte.  We  hare  already  given  hielsef 
the  expediency  of  planting  the  qdick-growtng  Hop 
and  Huntingdon  willows,  paplan,  larch,  9p^m  cwrtpy 
spot  faTourable  to  their  growth  :  the  qniobeat  gsoiiaia 
of  these,  in  from  six  to  ten  years,  and  the  slower  Mtft 
in  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  will  form  matefiabibr  lMt« 
dies,  gales,  and  other  vuA  pwposQi* 

J?iff« 
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Jhita  BagOj  or  Swedish  turnips,  are  cultivated  as 
part  of  the  green-crop  stock,  by  most  of  such  as  kiiow 
their  value  for  late  spring  fe<*ding;  ¥^ben  the  conmoa 
sorts  are  either  consumed  or  decnyed  :  (hc*y  frequently 
disappoint  the  fiirnier^s  expeclaiion,  ^ken  notboi^n 
before  the  middle  of  June. 

Turnip  rooted  cabbages  resist  our  severest  frosts, 
and,  like  ruta  bagOy  are  reserved  for  the  last  iu  tlie  sea- 
aoa.  Both  afford  a  good  supply  during  the  dilenuua 
between  turnips  and  grass. 

About  the  first  introduction  of  turnip  culture,  a 
good  sower  was  esteemed  a  rara  axis;  and  went  his 
circuit  regularly.  Now,  every  person  who  can  take 
a  few  seed  between  hi&  fingers  and  thumb,  and  adapt 
bis  cast  to  his  step,  may  sow  broadcast  as  wcU  as  the 
best. 

TuIFs  drilling  wtas  at  length  adopted  in  some  parts 
of  this  district:  now,  varieties  of  drills  are  used,  bear* 
ing  the  names  of  the  patentees,  makers,  or  the  country 
they  come  urom.  Some  use  the  Norfolk  turnip-sower, 
a  light  deal  box,  nine  feet  long,  a  few  inches  square^ 
ami  divided  into  twelve  perforated  boxes  j  to  be  car* 
ried  horizontally,  and  agitated  by  the  sower  as  he 
goes  his  rounds. 

•  Varieties  of  turnips  are  grown,  distinguished  by 
tlieir  shape,  as  the  Tancred  or  Tankard,  &c.  or  by  the 
colour  of  the  tops  of  the  bulbs^  as  green,  purple,  &c.  A 
cream  coloured  turnip^  gives  a  good  crop^  of  a  middling 
mIUj  wbichscems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  garden  turnip ; 
ilr*«xedknoe  for  the  table  is  a  temptation  to  the  depre- 
dators ;  and  it  seems  moreover  to  be  too  early  for  field 
culture ;  the  green  and  purple  tops  are  therefore  pre* 
ferable  '*  The  Swedish  and  Scotch  yelloiis  ph*ase 
Be  well :  the  latter  I  particularly  recommend  for  an 

eaily 
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early  crop,  and   for  faltcning  catllc*." — Sir  Edmard 
JlamiUon. 

VII.    CAIJUAGES. 

Thcso,  on  Appropriate  soils,  nre  grown  on  a  f^ooA 
'  acale,  and  of  a  large  siw,  1>^  llie  few  sraltcrtd  palivB* 
oflliL'New  Hushiindry. 

On  dense  or  ilnni))  soils,  llii-j  are  planted  od  laisnl 
two  bout  ridgrs,  manured  us  fur  potatoes,  or  in  Ibe 
Tweed  nu'lhod  of  growing  turnips  ai  broud  inlrrMls. 
On  ligtilcr  and  drirr  snils,  (lie  prepared  ground  is 
ninnurcd  over  its  fur  broadcast  turnips,  and  funnnl 
into  brond  ridges  of  sevcnd  yards  width  ;  and  nol  har- 
rowed, (bal  tfie  puts  niiiy  serve  for  linra  lo  dircrl  the 
dibblers.  In  bntit  meihods,  the  horse  and  hand  hoes 
arc  applied  us  frequent  ns  occasion  rcr|tiinja. 

Farmers  too  cuinnionly  gWc  the  preference  to  An^mt 
Bown  plunts,  fur  no  oilier  reason  than  that  they  appnr 
stronger  at  the  time  of  setting.  Tliesc  ripen  loo  early, 
and  will  not  retain  their  soundness  inoch  bryond 
C'lirislmiis:  hence  llie  expf^ieney  of  planting  only  m 
third  or  fourth  pnrl  of  the  ground  wilh  lhe*e  planis; 
and  the  remainder  with  Mnrdi  or  spring  somii  plunU, 
which  will  cotilinue  in  vigour  fill  tiir  in  the  spcin^. 

The  inconveniency  in  proeiiring  good  plnnla  im 
ome  silii.iliirnK,  makes  the  cnltivation  of  cHbb«)^ 
more  troublesome  than  Ihm  of  lurnips,  Mr.  A.YuHnr 
recommends  that  every  cullivatof  should  rniM-  hitowtr 
■ecd  from  the  host  kiiKls.  "  I  am  appretiKUsivr,"  be 
■ays,  "  thill  (he  great  American  cabbage,  which  Ihirly 


*  Qw>7> — WlictEer  tbe  Sculcli  jfcIIowi  be  not  ilic  mat  u  (liew  a 
a  North  Wat*  Al='f  Str  ft*,  or  Anglewa  (urRiptf— AWii  tTA 
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fiin'tlgp  VBS  lobe  bad,  and  which  came  to  50  or  00^ 
and  even  dOlb.  weight,  ig  lovt  at  present.  And  the 
gfeat  cattle  cabbage,  the  great  Scotch,  tbedrum«*heady 
and  the  Dutch,  &c.  are  not  distinct  vark^ties.  At  pte* 
^lent,  I  am  inelined  in  believe,  that  the  bcttt  sort  to  \jc 
procured  is  the  large  red  cabbage.  It  comes  to  a  good 
aise,  and  is  hardier  than  most  otbers.**^ 

A»  it  i§  not  probable  that  futraenr  in  general  wtlf 
teke  thia  advice,  it  would  however  be  convenient, 
weite  gUrdc'ners  here  and  theife,  within  this  district, 
eneomraged  to  grow  goed  plants.  Care  shMid  bo 
token  that  the  grower  wotild  keep  the  several  species  of 
isrding  plants  separate^  otherwise  the  mongicl  kinds 
would  be  flic  issu^e. 

.  it  is  a  welUfonnded  opm!orr<  fbat  cabbages  thrive? 
hnt  on  good  soils^  Wd  know  ofbot  one  instance  in 
wbic^  thejr  were  nttempfed  to  be  grown  on  poor  soil^ 
IN  the  GrlanifMrgAnsIrire  cotrl  tract.  John  flerbcTt  L4oydy 
Esq.  of  Gil-bf%yll,  when  he  recommended  to  his 
tenants  (be  caHilration  of  tirrnips,  found  them  stub-' 
boraly  insisting  that  thejr  Would  not  grow  rn  tlK^r 
mtmry  aoil  and  high  cHmature,  excepting  in  gardens. 
KfKHving"  fbat  example  was  superior  to  precept,  he 
grew  tcrmips  surcessfully ;  and  then  mode  an  cx|>cri'«' 
ittent  on  ci^)bages.  A  more  nnpromising  soil  can 
scawriy  be  fbnnU,  even  in  the  cirmhnicl;  not  bring 
worllr  more  than  8iP.  ari  acre.  Ho  Iiowcrer  succeeded 
M>  far  aa  to  procure  a  crop  of  l?1ausan  acre;  \ihicb, 
ail  ctrcumataBCfs  consid<'red,  must  he  superior  to  30 
tons'on  the  fertde  Inlands.  Some  of  his  tenants  have 
since  liecome  couverts  to  the  turnip  sfT^tem. 

Wc  regrrt,    however,    that  this   g«»ntleman,    after 

cooimcnciMg  Wa  ex|)ef imental  Irctmrs  on  tiitage  so  :iuc* 

ces$fully,   in  a  part  of  the  couiHry   wlHsre  they   were 

Ja.  WAur'.j  Mm  much 
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inucb  wanted ;  and  afler  pfocoring  aoqimy^yalinHi 
inplemcints  from  London  and  the  Iiotfaianty  duNildw 
fioon  letiie  from  fbefield  of  action,  and  lent  his  Bum  If 
a  tenant.    - 


Till.   RAPE,  COLE,  fte.  >.iw 

f^  The  Goltore  of  rope  for  spring  feedings  is  (in^ 
Baps  -  the  best  sort  of  green  crop  for  Che  geirraliij  ^ 
farms  in  this  county  Tand  I  have  great  confidence  tl^l 
if  it  was  once  introduced,  ami  its  lienefiis  knoirn,  till 
practice  would  become  general.  -  Rape  may  he 
naged  to  great  ad  vantage- with  very  little  expense  1^ 
it  thrives  vastly  well  in  thm  moist  climatCi  witi 
much  care  or  labour.  A  piece  of  rough  land 
burned,  manured  with  a  rooclerate  quantity  of 
and  sown  with  rape,  affords  an  excellent  crop.  Bsriqr 
succeeds  well  after  it — then  clover — then  oats ;  or  wilK 
a  slight  dressing  of  muck^  or  compost  of  lime  and  bog 
earth,  barley  may  be  80\?n  withoutadoubt  of  succesk^.** 

Coleseed  has  l)cen  cultivated  on  an  extensive  fcsk 
by  Mr.  Mirehouse,  on  the  reclaimed  fenny  g^nodi  of 
Castle  Martin  corse  in  Pembrokeshire.  On  that  «mI  it 
has  been  found  superior  in  profit  and  general  utility  to 
turnips:  it  need  not  be  hoed:  it  is  much  hardier  tban 
turnips,  and  is  not  affected  bytbefly.  In  this  soil  it 
grows  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height ;  so  as  to  shelter 
sheep  exceedingly  well.  When  mangled  by  sheep^  it 
is  not  injured  by  succeeding  frosts,  a»  turnips  are.  9^ 
the  plants  off  as  bare  as  possible,  they  will  sprout  afimbf 
and  if  permitted,  will  run  to  seed  in  «IuneorJi^* 
Quantity  of  seed  about  Sib.  per  acre,  and  usuall/tb^ 
same  price  as  that  of  turnips. 


♦  Or^pnal  Rtport  of  Ctsrwirrhiihiwb  p.  41.   . 
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'  ^^  Coleseed  is  much  cultivated  in  (he  Isle  of  Ely^ 
fhe  fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  &c.  In 
South  Wales  there  are  manjr  tracts  of  soilof  a  simiTnr 
nature ;  which  if  drained,  and  otherwise  reclaimed^ 
would  produce  excellent  crops  of  this  very  profitable 
article.*'— £•  TV. 

9 

'  ^*  Coleseed  or  rape  has  boen  lately  Introduced  bj 
Messrs.  Monkhousc  ami  Hutchinson,  on  Ilindwell  farm 
in  the  Yale  of  Radnor,  to  be  eaten  off  in  the  spring  by 
sheep:  its  culture  as  such  deserves  to  be  extended; 
though  the  cultivating  of  it  for  seed  is  usually  fprbid* 
den  in  leases.'*— T.  /'.  Lewis ^  Esq. 

Rape  is  highly  recommended  to  be  kept  for  spring 
feeding  in  the  scarce  season,  between  (he  later  turuips 
flmd  clover.  ^<  It  is  known  to  grow  here  luxuriantly^ 
and  stands  the  severest  winters,  even  when  the  c^ommcm 
colewort,  the  hardiest  of  our  culinary  plants,  had  failed* 
Rape  comes  in  as  a  green  food  precisely  where  the 
turnips  end.  Wfiy  may  it  not  be  sown  in  autumn, 
after  an  early  stubble  ?  Seed  wonid  not  cent  moro  than 
3s.  an  acre*  It  might  be  disposed  of  in  time  for  bar- 
Icy  ;  if  not,  for  turnips  in  June." — Report  of  Mid* 
JsoUiian. 

IX.  MANGEL  WURZEL,  on  Root  ofScarcitt. 

Beta  major  J  vcl  allissima* 

Dr.  Lettsom*s  recommendations  procuretl  this  root 
ttn  introduction  into  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  John 
Pmuklen,  Esq.  of  Llanmihangel,  has  cultivated  it  for 
years  upon  his  farm:  the  soil  strong,  upon  the  grey 
lias  limestone,  but  rendered  ntore  friable  of  late  by 
^MTofusc  liming.  Mr.  Franklen  has  obtained  cro|)S 
^mounting  to  23  tons  an  ncrc;  many  of  the  plants 

M  ro  9  weighing 
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veigliiiig.  SSttk  He  ii«rer>iii4 1^  il^  «^ 
j  Ured  it  eitbo:  in  root  01  bfucli.  Fiom  il|  «i|:^ta)r^ 
qoaliiy,  the  root  ia  exceedingjif  BQtritfMiu  Ai  tt^iil 
not  k^x  sereie  firoBti,  it  b  ihispitopt  dxjfmm  ^e  tonmil^ 
ia  perfectioDi  and  stacked  ioK  ii^»  U  m  slinQW.iqMl 
bjtbedrlU/ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hnnt  of  Uargaim  and  i^  ikv  ethionl^ 
have  cdllifiitod  mengel  wncnl  npoi^  a  smaller  scale* 


y. 
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J.  HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

'       •      :  ■ 

I 

Ttf  BSfi  articles,  of  such  great  use  in  general  donolic 
economy,  &c.  are  coltivated  but  on  a  Tery  confiaed 
scale  in  this  district.  In  many  parts,  the  lower  chwet 
prefer  woollen  to  linen  manufacture,  for  shirts,  beddings 
&c.:  hence,  in  some  measure,  the  neglect  of  grovins 
hemp  and  flax,  and  few  gardens  only  are  appropriated 
to  their  growth. 

Hemp  is  considered  as  a  cleansing  crop;  its  beisg 
sown  in  May,  its  vigorous  growth,  and  overshadowing 
foliage,  all  combine  towards  the  cxclosion  of  weeds. 
Turnips,  notwithstanding,  are  recommended  to  be 
sown  with  it!  but  the  rage  for  procuring  two  cropiui 
the  season,  should  confine  itself  within  reasonable 
bounds*  The  soils  of  "some  vales  in  Radnorshire,  Vsles 
of  Wye,  Glamorgan,  Laugharne  Marsh,  and  Caille 
Martin  corse^  are  excellently  adapted  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  hemp. 

.  The  late  R.  Crawshay,  Esq.  of  Cyfarlhfa,  at  (he 
Cardiff  Great  Sessions^  proposed  to  the  Gmnd  Jury  to 
enter  into  subscription,  and  form  an  association  for  the 

cuUi- 
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cultivation  of  bemp,  wliicli  vrus  tlicn  brcome  n  scarce 
article,  for  waiii  of  Ilic  RusKiun  ports  bfiiig  ojicn.  It 
WOB  agrci-d  Ibat  a  fiinu  of  apiiroprialc  soil  &liouUl  be 
taken,  iind  n  certain  number  of  bcr-s  of  it  applied  to 
the  growtli  of  hemp. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  that  Match  is  tUcbcst  srason 
for  sowing  hemp-,  hcficf,  the  atlngc — "  CwcU  carlHion 
Maviftk  no  blaenion  Mai;  i.  c.  Bctlcr  (he  hurds  of 
March  than  the  prime  hemp  of  May."  There  is  iome 
truth  in  this,  but  an  early  crop  is  more  precarious. 
Hemp,  however,  will  bear  early  sowing  belter  than 
8ax,  though  the  reverse  is  the  common  practice. 

When  the  male  and  female  li<  mp  plants  are  nctuly 
of  equal  strenglli,  and  the  female  coiiBidcred  as  not 
worth  preserving  for  seed,  they  are  both  drawn  up  to- 
gctlier,  and  harvested  and  dressed  for  the  rind  only; 
hat  in  good  crops,  (he  female  hemp  is  commonly 
stronger  thim  the  male*,  and  it  is  expedient  (o  separate 
them  in  drawing,  both  tor  tliv  sake  of  stapling  two 
kinds  of  rind,  the  male  being  t)y  much  (hu  fmcr,  and 
also  for  the  preservation  of  the  seed.  The  mnlc  hemp 
tipens  cunKidenibly  before  the  female  ;  and  the  former 
is  carefully  picked  from  among  (he  latter  by  the  hand. 
For  (his  purpose,  alleys  are  lurmcd  a(  convenien(  dis- 
tances,  so  (hat  from  each  narrow  alley  n  person  can 
reach  to  (he  middle  of  (he  inlermi'dtatc  spaces.  When 
tlic  seals  are  prujierly  ripe,  the  female  hemp  ia  either 
drawn  or  rcai>cd  ;  (he  latter  U  preferred  when  clover, 
&c.  is  sown  with  the  hemp,  or  when  the  roots  are  in- 
conveniently strong.     U  is  bound  into  large  haiHlfuls, 


*  Uiuccouiualily,  the  WcJili  confouiul  the  <cu»  io  hnnpi  that  which 
flewen,  ii  by  them  called  ijwtrtt  tarfvi  i  and  ibal  whieb  Iwan  the  wed. 
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and  stacked  with  the  heads  iogqlhcftf-iljiljl  <lHI|li\^|ill|f 
atraw^  to  wcfime  the  «sd  fnim^.Mrds.Md  4«Miriit 
Ibwls.  TJie  hqaUpg  of  the  hea4«»  UmatlwW^ii.fMe 
paies.  4he  a^od^  to  be  easily  beat  #irt  mi  fwaseradt'lbr. 
the  ensoitig' year.  .^,j 

In  Ghrdiganshiie,  we.  observed  a  diftisot  ipwid^  aC 
ieroicntnig  the  beads  to  accelente  tbe.sepaiatiAo  pf  (be 
..sccd^  b^  burying  tbe  tops  in  pii^cajkr  bolcs^  /if  sevd 
ptet  diiiuctei^  cut  m  tbe  ground ;  tbe  stans  beiiif  |iiii 
viovtodi  and  bound  together  by  -«t|ra^  n>pcs» ,  *c.  > .  4» 
to.the*  auperiority  or  infertority  of  tbjs  niod^  wf 
cannot  judge:  it  appears  however  to  bo  jU|pe  most  tmr 
bilcsoma  inodd  of  the  two.  In  CardiganabiiCt  ^trav  is 
bid  abpiit  the  beads  of  the  bandies,  to  fceep.qqlitbv 
mmld  t  it  becpmcs  ready  for  rubbing  out  the  seed  by 
tlic  hand  in  about  two  weeks  (rhiotto  cywarchj.  I4 
winter^  the  stalks  ar/e  laid  leaning  against  a  ditch  bank| 
to  imbibe  moiiitnre,  that  th^  ruid  may  be  excoriated.  Ii| 
East  Wales^  ii  is  laid  upon  grass  lands  until  the  rind 
and  woody  part  be  easily  separated .:  Viery  few  lay  it  IQ 
ponds,  as  they  do  in  England. 

Flux  requires  clean  soil,  otherwise  it  will  much  eo* 
conragc  the  groWb  of  weeds.  In  this  particular  it  is 
quite  (be  reverse  of  heir  p.  PpKir  soils  will  pprodooe 
plenty  ofseed^  though  it  wiUafTord  butlijttle  work  fur 
tbe  hecklers  J  or  nogmen*^  as  the  dressers  are  prpvia^f 
ally  culled ;  who,  in  parts  where  some  quantitijes  of 
hemp  and  flax  are  grown,  parry  (heir  implements  wMil 
them  from  house  to  house,  and  dress  by  the  stoop 
weighty  having  thei|r  victuals  allowed  them.  jSome 
parish(%  in  Wales  have  two  or  three  such  men  resident* 

Flax  is  commonly  sown  on  the  furrow  of  a  clean  ley, 
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loamy  *(^,  uid  hnrronnl  in.  The  bett  crop  wc  met 
with  wag  neat  Cliiyrow,  in  Rndnoniiirc.  Time  of 
towing  in  Aptil. 

Hemp  teqairrs  better  soil,  n  fnlleT  or  finer  tilth,  and 
Bfcros  to  (Irlig)it  in  compost  niiinure  formed  of  the 
scrapings  of  yards,  folds,  rontis,  &c.  This  \t  com- 
monly spread  <m  the  surface,  ami  hnrroned  in  with  the 
■ecd.  Somctinies  light  diiii^,  &c.  is  spread,  as  a  cover 
to  preserve  the  seed  froiu  tlic  feathered  tribe,  Cottngcrn 
at  this  Kciison  frequently  pretxnt  their  scrnpii)!;  fnwis 
HilliA  pair  of  shoca  each.  Time  of  sowing  about  May- 
day,  old  style. 

Pnrcign  hciDp  srol  has  ci  glossiness  of  cont  superior 
to  ours,  \Yliich  musl  Ix  owing  in  j>nrt  to  a  Ixrlter  method 
of  harreslin?.  The  lieal  occasioned  hy  green-slacking 
and  inbumiiii;,  destroys  the  glossy  but  the  seed  cannot 
he  preservi'il  m  Ihi^  open  air  without  nets,  &c. 

Flaxseed,  by  hcing  repeatedly  sown  on  soils  not  the 
must  geitiul  to  its  growth,  degenerates  in  quality-;  it  is 
therefore  iieci!S9iiry  to  apply  to  >ee<.Unien  once  in  six  or 
scTcn  years  for  new  et^. 

Many  moir  varieties  upon  still  more  minufc  scales, 
may  baFu  eseupnl  oiir  observation.  A  writer  in  llie 
AgricuUurnl  MiigaxEiie,  No.  55,  p.  105,  under  tke 
■igaaturc  Vir^Uiiis,  however,  ntlracted  our  notice. 
beginning  witli  Gothic  niitiqnitirs,  he  describes,  rather 
floridly,  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  enlcrpiise  extend* 
iag  itself  into  n  part  *'  so  remote  fmjn  Ike  capilar'  ni 
Rodnorslitre.  lie  there  found  ei  small  farm  cultivated 
In  rather  a  scienlific  way,  and  with  articles  uncommon 
in  that  country  ;  **  purlicuhirly  two  large  lieUls  of  the 
leeteola  or  iceld,  of  which,"  he  Ixilicvcd,  "  but  little 
u  grown  in  any  part  uf  England,  except  Kcol."  lis 
appfobeodcd  "  llic  neighbouring  counties  of  Clloueea- 
H  ro  4  Ufi 


lor*  &e.  may  soon  lliid  tlic  Iwiidit  nf  bcin^  able  to  proi 
cute  Itiu  above  atlicleat  a  clieaper  rate  lliaii  sending  \9 
Loniloii  fur  it.*'  H(.>  also  there  fuutitl  "  canary  ri[Kn- 
liig  well,  carmsaj/s,  turnips  of  every  sort,  the  papawr 
alb;"  and  (lie  planter  wu  *'  nbout  attcmpltng  to  pro* 
can  lournsol." 

V'irgilius's  nccount  was  published  for  Fub.  I8W. 
Veliad^-cnlbcfarm  iicalludcs  tuiiiJunr-,  1809.  Tkete 
were  (lK-n,  as  represented  to  us,  about  Ihtcc  acres  sown 
with  chicory ;  and,  udforlunaicly,  in  oiiolfacr  excursion, 
'  tubscquent  to  that  of  Virgiliiis,  wc  fount!  that  all 
Iiad  vatii&hcd,  "  like  the  baH-lcss  fabric  of  a  vitiort, 
vilhout  Icariiig  a  wreck  behind."  The  scene  was  near 
Clayrow,  in  lladnorshire ;  a  tract  by  iioincans  "  moun> 
(uinoiis,*'  nor  *'  barren." 

We  iipprtbeiid  thai  it  is  the  true  woad  (iiotit  tine' 
(oriR^  that  i£  cultivated  in  Kent;  and  was  uitbout  a 
doubt  attempted  to  be  grown  near  Clayrow;  btit  if  Vir* 
gilius,  by  "  Ucleoitt  or  trclii"  meant  ibe  rtieda  luteola^ 
wild  wond,  or  dyer's  weed,  it  is  a  plant  of  a  diflcrcnt 
class.  Tl>c  wild  woad  frcsedn  luleata)  is  rather  a 
roninion  plant,  especially  where  virgin  mould  lias 
been  thrown  up,  in  the  formation  of  roads,  cimals, 
buildings,  lime-kilns,  &c.}  mistaken  for  the  (rue  woad, 
it  has  been  collected  by  the  country  people,  nnd  oBered 
on  sale  to  the  cotton-dyers,  who  refused  it,  niUiout  leD* 
jng  the  reason  why  :  this  was  wrung,  as  it  tended  «ily 
to  exasperate  .lohn  ItuU  against  manufactories  auMg 
all  novel  ingtitulions. 


II.    HOPS, 

Are  growing  wild  in  luany  places,  but  gcocnlly 

neardwelliugN,  ruins,  Whilland  Abbey,  &c.;  wbicht 

thoagh 
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ihou^  now  neglected,  prove  their  former  caliare,  upon 
a  small  scalei  fur  home  use. 

About  tcu  years  back,'  a  few  small  hop-yards  were 
planted  in  the  valley  of  Aeron,  in  Cardiganshire. 

In  the  Vale  of  Wye,  both  in  Brecknockshire  and 
Radnorshire,  are  several  extensive  liop-yards,  managed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  hopi^ 
4U>unties. 


CHAP* 
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AS  llicsi:  had  cxUtencp  prior  to  meaduws,  thcf 
lake  the  lead. 

Tlie  quant  ily  ami  qunlily  of  grnss  drpeiid  oiilbciu* 
ture  of  the  suit;  and  soil  i»  either  rich   or  |xx>r,  ac* 
cording  to  the  vttious  udmiMflres  of  ingredienU  wliich 
'  compose  i(. 

The  best  grass  is,  of  course,  in  yalcsof  somcbrtadlh, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  source  of  the  river,  nhicli 
ig  a  genL-ral  apijendagc  of  every  valley. 

Near  theirsourccs  in  the  hills,  volleys  are  commoidy 

.  dry,  and   llie  soil  gravelly,  unless  the  fall  be  bo  ob« 

Bfniclod   ns  lo  occasion  lite  lodgement  of  water;   in 

which  case,  a  claycyi  rushy  soil,   bog,  or  turbary,  it 

tlic  consequence. 

By  a  correct  ninp  of  the  rivers  of  a  ilislrid,  with  a 
■  scale  of  Ihi'ir  full  in  a  |;ivon  number  of  ftirlongs  or 
niiln,  nnddfthc  iiiotinluiiis  from  Mhich  (hry  flow,  and 
those  flisiiii^uishcd  by  kinds  of  "  quality  colours,"  a 
geologist  niighl  jrivc  a  fair  estimate  of  the  quality  of 
the  soils  nnd  grasses  of  (ho  respective  valleys  intcrsecl- 
itig  Ihut  district,  though  anomalies  frrqucnlly  form 
rxccpiions  in  valley's  as  well  as  on  sitlehmJ  places.  Ai^ 
Joining  narrtfw  valleys,  pnstnre  piefies  somcwhnt  de- 

valol 
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vatcil  abeve  tlic  flat,  and  of  a  mean  cir  !:;ratliial  slop.-, 
frcquciilly  proJucc  grass  of  a  mure  fi^aling  quality 
ihnn  itiut  on  llii*  iuljuining  level :  tluit  must  be  owing 
to  ibc  si<1elanJ  giouml  rclaintn^  iU  primitive  tlepogi. 
tion,  vrliilst  (lie  level  Iintl  receircil  sitlKcqiient  deposi- 
tions of^avcl  and  othi-r  infi^rior  tn^rnliciUs. 

Sound  &oils,  formed  from  biUs  iifTordint;  frrtitc  ma* 
tcrtalsi  or  from  liills  not  conminiiig  llio  bc&l  ingredients, 
bitl  bein^  nt  n  dUlancr,  nnil  so  situated  a.t  to  be  perto* 
(licull>-  overflowed  hy  tlie  turbid  waters  of  floods,  and 
lltotrC  not  rapid,  prixluce  gnus  of  llic  best  qtiidity.  and 
conttittilc  what  is  eomnionly  tcrmcil  feeding  land. 
This  qiialily  in  sonic  vales  is  more  gciicrnl  than  in 
others  ap[>;tTenlly  i-qtiully  circuinsliinccd.  A,  may  bo 
a  piecu  ol  pasture  of  llii:  firnt  tjnalily ;  B  und  U,  uni: 
on  cutch  sidcot  A,  apimrenlly  of  I  lie  samckiiul  of  soil, 
and  under  <lic  same  kJiiJ  of  treatment,  may  nerertbeleu 
be  mucli  inferior.  Tliis  may  be  owing  (o  tbc  original 
formiitiau  of  the  substrata  ;  luid  were  the  Lhnv  piec-u 
borctl  (o  a  cu'lum  depth,  the  occasion  oi  the  diSerence 
oi  pii»Iiire  might  be  discovered,  botli  by  (he  depths 
and  anfll/sis  of  (he  respective  BoiU.  A,  may  have  bad 
origioRlty  a  cuncuve  tiurrace,  and  U  and  G  l>olh  con- 
ycx  ;  Ihi*  floods  of  ages  would  deposit  sedinicnt  in  A, 
before  It  and  C  would  be  in  a  situation  to  retain  uny; 
that  is,  unlil  A  ivould  be  511ed  up,  so  as  to  be  oa  a 
level,  or  nearly  su,  wilh  B  and  C. 

A  piece  of  only  four  acres,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Windru;ih,  not  far  from  BurfonI,  in  Oxfordshire,  is 
said  to  be  remarliable  for  the  superiority  of  its  fevdin;; 
qnality,  comparcti  with  the  surrounding  land.  Tliesame 
theory,  iucluding  additions  front  decayed  vegetables, 
ficcnunts  for  the  licb  quuliiy  of  drained  inarsb  buids. 

^nus  is  Etldoifl  permitted  to  grow  esabersnt  on 
inch 


•Mb  toibr  11i9j  hT^  fa^t  eoilit»iiiid^ 
tad  jet  ike  mdmab  fatlen.  Tke^esoAsiiQe  <tf  Jhi^flill 
bonsiBts  !n  being  for  ever  growfa^y  dniag  thegloMlJt 
MM01I9  atia  thereby  tb6  gmv  it  -slMji^  yMi^l^  ttlMfy 
lynd  bighly  nutritions,  ittfeviorioiby  id  ftp(MnM»i 
have  frequently  a  •operabnndante  of  gMai|  whldrMi 
iwrthdnB  will  only  muntain  cattle  iA  itni^  oondlliDBt 
ibe  gnuses  being  of  coaner  kuidt,  tndte  tnttkyt-tn^ 
IflM  palatabb. 

Inferior  laikd  requires  the  auailiaiy  aid  of  tte  ARei^ 
math  of  meadow  ground,  ttthiipe»  hay,  te.  torfidfea 
cattle:  ofthit^aorti  in  general,  ait  tbe minor  ^ndkjKk 
'  The  ptopmihm  of  good  iiseding  land^  to  that4»f  ipis^ 
fttie  in  generalv  is  wty  small  in  this  district.  The 
tower  part  of  the  Yale  of  Wye,  pattly  in  Itadnbtshlie, 
but  mostly  in  Brecknockshire,  affords  excellent  pas- 
tures.— ^^  An  acre  and  a  half  will  fatten  a  beast  of  60 
Stone  ( 12  lb.)  in  six  months  ;  some  sooner,  some  later, 
according  to  difference  in  the  animal  eonstitntiotfi."— 
JRcT.  Mr.  Powell. 

The  Yale  of  Usk,  from  above  Brecon  to  Baokland* 
house,  and  from  below  Bwlch  Arllwys  to  the  borders  of 
Monmouthshire,  ethibits  pastores  more  bdiutlful  than 
rich  ;  the  soil  being  considerably  lighter  than  that  of 
the  Yale  of  Wye. 

An  extensive  tract  in  Glamorganshire,  from  Romney 
river  on  the  cast,  to  the  boundaries  df  the  Yale  df  Mis- 
kin,  including  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Taff  Md  the 
Ely,  aflfords  excellent  pastures.  The  grassiness  of  the 
Yale  of  Miskin  has  given  rise  to  the  old  adage,  *'  Brp 
Miskin  am  boroa^*  &c. 

•  The  lias  limestone  tract,  from  Lantwit  Major,  by 
Boverton,  Gileston,  Fonmon  Castle,  to  th^  month  of 
the  Ely,  neat  Pemirfli  baibour,  pMdoces  gmts  of  excd- 
'  kot 


lent  qMUty.  The  pattuta  in  tome  places  appearing 
bare,  i6  their  commendalion ;  their  qaality  is  evident 
from  the  ine  large  cattle  they  rear  and  feed. 

The  white  limestone  tracts  of  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan^ 
Gower,  and  Castle  Martin  in  Pembrokeshire,  ba?e  pas* 
tiirea  di  Bering  in  quality  from  the  foregoing :  the  grasses 
aie  exceedingly  fine;  many  old  pastures  are  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  the  natural  white  ^^lover  in  the 
greatest  abundances  even  the  open  wastes  have  the 
finest  herbage  imaginable,  consisting  chiefly  of  white 
clover,  sheep^s-^fescuey  pons,  and  dog*84ail  grass,  8cc, ; 
bet  the  substrata  being  so  porous,  or  rather  so  full  of 
crevices,  that  the  soil  has  not  commonly  that  cohesive* 
ness  of  texture  which  characterises  pasture  land  of  the 
first  feeding  quality. 

.  In  Cacrmartbcnshire,  the  celebrated  and  beautifnl 
Yale  of  Towy  justly  claims  precedence :  it  possesses 
great  capacity  lor  producing  excellent  grass,  from 
Llangadock  down  to  Caermarthen ;  and  thence  still 
improving  in  fine  marsh  lands,  some  improved,  and 
mnch  more  to  be  done,  by  draining,  &c.  to  the  mouth 
of  that  noble  river  near  Llanstephan. 

Mr.  Hassall,  in  the  Original  Report  of  this  Connfy, 
(p.  39),  taking  into  consideration  the  humidity  of  the 
•limature,  and  the  impovcriBhing  system  of  tillage 
pursued  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  expresses  his  sen* 
timents  in  the  following  terms  : 

^'  It  is  mortifying  to  see  the  fine  lands  of  the  Vale  of 
Towy,  and  other  fertile  tracts,  driven  by  the  ploii^^h  to 
the  roost  deplorable  state  of  sterility  :  more  than  half 
the  Yale  seems  reduced  to  this  condition ;  and  much  of 
its  surface  may  be  seen  in  the  extreme  of  poverty,  whilst 
^joining  lands,  of  precisely  the  same  quality,  are 
cloathcd  with  a  pleasing  and  profitable  verdure.- 

**  Every 


**  M&wdj  -tNxn|ncrf  noon  00  nqgHv  nP'fHpntv  ■ 
pieee  of  Itad,  wiU  oomUcr  Ike  qralHSft  ef  ite  •«■,'  Mf 
fiNT  what  parpotB  it  moiis  fittert*!  nmrb^MiMoT 
^ondoct,  which  miiis  so  decidedlj  apiliwblB  <bMtf 
Tole  hnds,  that  1  prcMuiie  ntf  dilhwicg  rf  •plulwr Vfcar 
exHt  opon  80  obvious  a  matter;  aanwly,  flnit  of  fayty 
dbvii  Me  lamb  lo  gr^^^  ^amtf  occfipyjir|^ ' lAe  orfMrlt 
dairy  atfd  ireedittg*^* :  \     '< 

Ifr*  UatiaU's  opinions  am  gmcuJIjr  toeh  a*  cMni 
Ofir  highest  icspect.    We  however  wkh,  ib  tbia in* 
•lanoey  (liat  lie  bad i^ven  huadviee  iSw  thejinfawftpi^ 
oicnt  of  the  Ullage  of  tbearafale  knda  of  the  Vwit^ef 
Tawjf  lalher  than  advising  them  to  be  indiseiieii^ 
naleljr  thiown  into  pomaoent  pastuie.  '  The  mnrUt 
were  low  when  Mr.  Hanall  wrote,  and  he  may  siade 
have  changed  hrs  opinion  upon  this  subject.     The  ex- 
tremes of  dearth  y  and  indeed  of  scarcity,  which  tbe 
inhabitants  of  these  realms  endured  after  tlic  harvests  of 
1799  and  1810,  liave  sun*ly  given  us  sufficient  lectom 
upon  Ihe  extreme  bad  policy  of  converting  arable  land 
to  permanent  grass,  upon  any  considerable  scale.     Ex* 
tensive  enclosures  of  wssfes,  those  wastes  arable,  and 
manure  procurable,  may  .warmnt  a  proportional  redac- 
tion of  the  present  quantity  of  land  allotted  to  tilhga 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  enclosures.    Without  this,  the 
population  ef  the  Vnle  of  Towy,  &c.  would  find  it 
always  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  difficult,  to  import* 
from  other  parts  the  necessary  quarflity  of  grain  "for 
their  support,  unless  unfcathered  bipeds  can  be  brought 
to  subsist  upon  grass  as  well  as  quadrupeds.    But  to 
return  : 

Laugharne  Marsh  consists,  on  the  land  side,  of  soil 
of  a  proper  consistence  for  producing  grass  of  the  £M 
quality. 

The 
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The  banks  of  llic  Tavo,  froni  Laugliarnc  to  Wlii(< 
land,  &c.  nrc  grateful  to  the  grnzicr  and  brenlcr. 

The  Vnle  i>r  St.  Florence,  aiitl  llic  red  soit  tract  ob* 
trnclino:  inlo  the  white  limestone  tract  of  Casllc  Mnitin 
in  PcinUrokrHhirf,  produce  ncnrly  n  pcTcnrii;il  Iifrb;tgr. 
Tbe  rcniuiiiitig  parts  of  the  cimuty  pruJiicu  griiSB  of  a 
»eci>iHl»ry  quality. 

The  Curd  igansh  ire  valleys,  after  somo  vgms  from 
the  hills,  and  attaining  some  expanse,  consist  of  loamy 
soils,  producing  the  sweeter  species  of  grass.  Nevcr- 
lbc!e«9,  it  is  said  that  lands,  fur  from  being  of  (lie  first 
quality,  manured  with  shelly  sea-sand,  produce  sjras.s 
of  such  excellent  quality,  tb.it  cotlle  bred  upon  them 
will  fall  off,  or  shrink  in  cuiiditron,  on  tlx;  liest  nalu- 
ral  pastures  on  the  bankn  of  (Ix^Ti'iry.  *' This  has 
been  proved." — Rev.  T.  (i. 

The  best  pastutes  are  coiitmonly  held  sacred;  the 
plough  never  enters  tiicm.  It  is  a  true  Ihough  a  (rite 
saying,  "  That  rich  land  makes  Uzy  farmers."  Much 
pasture  lam)  of  this  description  lies  in  a  very  neglected 
state.  Mole-hills,  left  for  yrars  undisturbed,  become 
convenient  ucsis  for  ants,  &g.  The  larger  ulex  (furzej^ 
hawthorns,  brambles,  all  contribute  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  lichost  land.  Docks  tire  eomctimca  chI,  but 
thistles  very  schJom  ;  lint  there  ute,  fortunately,  excep- 
tions to  bad  as  well  as  to  good  rides,  where  paslurt»  are 
drcBsrd  as  regularly  as  meadows. 

Itili-rioT  pastures  are  not,  in  genernl,  »o  much  ne- 
glected. Like  iinportanatc  be-ggars,  they  must  have 
something,  otherwise  the  fartncr  sulfers.  They  be- 
come mossy,  hide-bound,  &c.  and  require  manure,  and 
periodical  alternations  of  tillage. 

Tiiv  grasses  of  the  best  vales  arc  such  as  arc  noticed 
ebcvrtiere'on  similar  soils ;  and  so  of  every  giudalion  of 
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*  Tun  ism  indent  WeUf  fMuCtlo^;  tittJ  fif  still<i6ii< 
ttnoed  in  mMj  parts  of  South  Wttl^.' 

'  T.  Ltoyd)  Esq.  in  the  Original ftefKirt'oifC^ 
^nshire,  p.  17,  calh  it  a  *^  benefidat  ptadite.^'^ 
*^  Our  upland  ground  beih^  so  dry  and  sound,  that  no 
animal  can  in  tlic  ^vettest  wcatfier  make  an  impression 
on  the  surface,  and  naturally  running  into  uliite  clover 
and  gooct  grass  ;  when  not  t«>6  much  exhausted,  it  is 
the  practice  with  many  to  set  apart  many  acres  (or  fog; 
the  expression  is  i  believe  provincial*;  but  the  process 
and  advantages  of  the  system  I  will  lay  before  you.  As 
early  in  May  as  we  can,  tire  fields  are  shut  up  for  llic. 
summer  season,  with  no  other  irtfention  than  eradi- 
eating  dock,  or  cutting  down  thTsfles,  &c.  In  that 
state  they  continue  nntil  Noxembcr  or  December; 
when  alt  the  stock  is  turned  in,  and  every  anininVis  in 
excellent  condition,  without  the  aid  of  hay,  straw,  or 
oats,  and  the  butter  is  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the 

*  It  is  a  term  to  be  found  in  most  dictionarieft.  WaUtrt  defines  it  to  be 
grass,  neither  mown  nor  graxcd.  B^Uey  sillily  derives  feg  frOm  tb« 
Italian.  In  some  parts  of  North.  Wales,  (od^a|>  old  fhlss,  isr  ccnnedj^, 
and^— /ti^wxi  any  dry  husky  ttaff,  and  for  tto  r»MWiap|iiit<  \» 
tobacco.  ~-   .    ' 
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fear.  Tbe  frost  sweetens  the  grass,  and  snow  dot*  not 
injure  U;  but  while  it  is  buried,  dry  food  must  be 
lesortcd  to.  In  (he  spring  of  the  year,  young  shoots  of 
grass  are  Tcry  forward,  under  (ht-  shclliir  of  (he  old, 
and  Itotfi  loijctbcr  arc  eaten  with  avidity.  The  taiMl 
which  was  bcfofp  mossy,  from  being  over-stocked  and 
grazrd  too  bare,  is  ^uuti  filli'd  willi  |Kibl!ible  and  ubun* 
Hunt  food,  and  the  moss  disappears  without  ibc  atd  aC 
the  ploiigli,  or  surface  manuru;  il  l)ettrrs  every  year, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  tjiink  the  best  acre  of  hay  will 
nut  keep  more  stock,  or  in  such  guod  conililion,  ob  an 
aca-  of  fog,  with  llic  uddilioniil  advnntagc  of  avoiding; 
the  risk,  and  saving  llio  expense  of  hay-makinjC  find 
matiorc." 

On  (lie  above  writer's  domesne  at  Kilg\Tyn,  some 
years  after  his  death,  we  saw  it  piece  (hiil  hml  been 
fogged  successively  for  sixteen  years ;  am!  accnrtUiig 
to  Ihc  tenant's  information,  was  improving  annuiilly. 

Mr.  Ila^sall,  in  ilie  Original  Kcpnrt  of  t'timbruLc- 
shinr,  pp.  13,  36,  coincidrs  ia  opiaioa  tcspccliugthc 
titilily  of  fogging. 

P.  13.  *»  Tiie  practice  of  what  is  provincially  CiHed 
fogging,  or  keeping  the  land  without  stock  from  June 
to  March,  which  the  roilduns  uf  onr  winter  permits 
without  detriment  (u  the  gras*,  is  found  to  assist  tlut 
young  pasture  in  n  very  csuaordiiiary  manner;  nor 
can  loo  much  be  said  in  snpporC  of  a  practice  so  nbvi- 
o»iy  ailvuntngeous  (o  the  dairy-man  and  the  hi<<eiJet." 

P.  36.  *'  The  next  prsclicc  in  tlic  agriculture  of  this 
county,  which  1  ciin  venluTc  to  recommend  to  other 
counties,  is  that  of  /oggf'ng  gniss  lantl»;  that  is,  let- 
ling  tlic  grass  groif  from  a  fuilnighl  before  Midsum* 
Ricr,  and  not  taming  any  stock  npon  it  till  Febroary 
or  March.  Hy  this  practio-,  tbe  faTCoer  provides  n 
.  WAI.KS.J  -V  n  good 
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good  stock  of  ket^p  for  tbat  scnson  of  the  year  nhcn  be 
stands  most  in  need  of  it ;  puts  hb  cows  into  good  pliglit 
for  calvini;,  saves  a  great  deal  of  bay,  and  improvrt 
Jiis  grass  lands  by  the  quantity  of  seeds  slicd  upon  Ihe 
sarface  by  the  fogged  ^rass;  bis  stock  bcinf^  out  by 
day  upon  the  fog,  nnd  in  liis  straw-yard  by  ni};bl, 
angmcnts  hu  dung,  which  is  the  main-spriog  of  his 
lillage  managcmrnt ;  and  he  gains,  in  a  great  meatnrrf 
the  advantages  uf  a  grnrn  winter  crop. 

"  The  praclioc  uf  putting  cattle  from  fog-fields  inla 
ft  stmw-yiird  at  iiiglil,  i.«  so  obviously  adranlageoiu, 
that  1  wonder  any  sensible  farmer  cnn  overlook  jli 
but  the  fact  is  such,  that  very  few  attend  to  this  pro- 
fitable and  easy  method  of  increasing  the  dnnghilli  sod 
by  letting  the  calllc  lie  all  night  upon  the  fogged  gnn, 
it  is  ninlerialiy  injured.  Tile  moisture  of  our  almo»- 
phere,  combined  wilh  ibc  gmssy  tendency  of  Ihi; 
soil,  renders  fogging  particularly  convenient.''— iWr. 
Ha>mlh 

"  When  land  has  been  mowed  too  long,  orte  yen'i 
fogging  is  supposed  lo  recover  it.  Mossy  pastumaic 
benefited  by  it.  It  clears  pastures  of  thistles,  docli, 
&c.  by  chiseling  them  just  below  the  surface,  when  in 
blossom,  f_yn  tu  giccnsij/n)  the  fog  prevents  thcit 
second  growth  from  the  rout,  whicli  would  take  place 
more  readily  in  bare  grazed  pastnnis.  Foggiqg  ir- 
plenisbes  the  soil  with  seeds,  that  by  this  means  nR 
stiliered  tp  ripen  and  shed  on  lite  ground.  A  crop  of 
winter  or  spring  fog  is  as  vatuubleas  a  ciup  of  k-iv: 
it  affords  coinfortable  food  and  bedding  tin  ewotoiul 
lambs  in  the  spring ;  and  it  is  said  that  two  years  fog- 
ging will  recover  lands,  let  them  be  ever  bo  run  out  by 
tillage  or  mowing.  Cattle  used  to  fog,  will  quit  hay 
that  may  be  given  tliem,  and  clear  away  the  Siioff  wilJi 
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ffac^r  fc^tto,ge(»t  Ibe  ^g,  ^be  fi^l^s  proper  (o  ^ 
Ifep.t  in  hgy  if^^fi  \}o  o[;\  dry)  soand,  aiiU  cl^^e  soil  \ 
ibe  ar|}ill2ipepu§  r^lher  tk^n  tlie  silic^uis  principle 
sboiild  prevail  in  it ;  but  not  so  mucl|  n»  to  be  9W{ 
retentive  of  >ial€r.  Soils  t\ii|t  arc  tgip  light  akp,  eat 
up  th^Jog^  as  tbc  coiiutcj  pieoplc  ei^pres^  tliemselvesi 
early  in  wiiikr. .  Tbc  iti^ib  is,  qi^  such  itoils^  the  fog 
3vi(herB  and  dries  up  too  soon,  and  falls  dovifn  and  rots 
before  i\te  season  that  requires  it  arrirct .  Any  sonndy 
anil  lather  strong  but  dry  loam,  is  proper  for  fogging. 
.Ked  loain^,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  prot)er  for 
fogging. 

^^  Some  have  recommended  the  putting  of  cattle  from 

fqg- fields  into  straw-yards  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of 

increasing  the  dunghill ;  others  contend,  that  one  maia 

•purpose  pf  Egging  is  the  improvement  of  tb^  soil,  tho 

.cleaning  \i  ^f  moss,  and  tbc  enriching  of  it  by  the 

dung  and  urine  of  cattle ;  thus  expending  on  the  field 

the  manure  fieri ved  from   it,  leaving  on  it  what  is 

justly  its  9un  ;— not  doing  this,  the  improvement  of  tl^s 

j£eld  is  in\pcrfect/' 

<^  Fogging  is  now  mostly  confined  to  Pembro|(f- 

s}iirc,  i^rt  of  Cardiganshire,  and  those  parts  of  Cafrtf« 

i|>art)ien^|i ire  which  j<Hn  the  two  former  counties*     It 

.viifk»  fl>rHierly   in   vogue  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan, 

wl^ich  will  be  further  noticed  in  the  Section  on  Itiying 

.4oW^  U<  gtass;  and  is  still  practised  by  a  few  in  the 

.  Vale  of  Mi^kiii)  Gower,  Llangyfclach,  &c/* 

**  A  Mr.  Carne,  formerly  of  Nash,  in  ord<T  io  clear 
an  old  pasture  of  ant-hills,  got  tbqm  excavated  in 
vinter,  and  applicil  caustic  limi^  profusely  to  de- 
stroy the  ants;  in  spring,  dung  waspqt  in  each  exca- 
,  Tatiqp,  (h^  compost  placed  upon  the  dqng>  and.a  cab- 
.bag«  plant,  or  inure^  apcoirding  to  the  size,  was  dib- 
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bled  into  each,  lobe  eaten  with  the  pasture  by  cowif 
&C.  The  scheme  sncccctHn^  to  bis  HatiGfadion,  he 
took  Ibc  liiiit  uf  Illuming  cabbages  in  fields  kept  up 
for  fog."— £.  H'. 

"  Fogg'iff  is  higbly  spoken  of  by  some,  and  villi 
disapprobation  by  oiIilts;  both  parties  however  iid* 
mit,  that  the  soily  and  fullowing  siimmeT's  grass,  are 
benrfiird  it.  One  gentleman  fiinniT,  betvicen  Ilnver* 
fotdwcst  and  Milford,  spread  u  littlo  dungon  a  fog< 
field  in  January,  during  a  frost ;  lliis  rotted  all  die 
fog,  and  the  followtog  summer  he  had  a  larger  crop 
of  hay  than  ever  was  known." — T.  IT. 

"  ^^ER^^S  '^  getting  out  of  npnle:  it  musthsTC 
originated  in  chance,  and  want  of  n  summer  slock  of 
cattle,  &c."— 7".  Jones. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  trace  Ihcit 
origin  from  cAuncej  lutd  if  fogging  be  ad  impntei 
menlt  as  more  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  contend  Lbtt 
It  is,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  all  imprnvrmenls  ;  bat  nhat 
militates  against  its  becoming  more  general,  on  Utidt 
not  convenient  to  be  nanured  by  other  more  com niun 
methods,  is,  that  it  will  not  us  well  suit  inland  coun* 
ties,  where  the  winters  and  springs  are  more  seven, 
and  cattle  habitnaled  la  warm  lodgings  until  they 
are  turned  out  to  grass  in  A  pril  or  May,  Jn  such  sitoa* 
tions  fog  should  bcdepaslurcd  either  early  in  winter,  m 
Inte  in  Itic  spring;  and  of  the  two  seasoas,  theUtUr 
ought  to  l)e  prefcired,  fur  various  reavuns;  sndchieSyt 
because  that  season  b  frequently  the  season  of  Iho 
greatest  scarcity;  especially  with  such  farmen  as 
keep  a  stock  of  ewes  iind  lambs.  A  piece  or  two  of 
good  fog  at  tills  season,  when  ihe  turnip  crops  arccx- 
haustetl,  and  new  grass,  clovers,  &:c.  not  yet  luxuriant, 
ni  nst  be  of  a  val  uc  thai  can  scarcely  be  too  high  rated. 

The 
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TIic  rouen  of  Kngtisli  and  Iri^h  husbandrj  is  to  be 
discriminateil  from  tlie  Welsh  f.ig:  by  tlic  former  is 
to  be  uiiclrtslooti  the  aftcrmatti,  or  second  growth  of 
grass  after  mowing  tin-  hay  in  July,  pri-'scrvird  from 
every  sjiccics  of  stock  until  (he  spring  months,  and 
even  GO  Inte  as  April  and  the  beginning  of  May:  by 
fog  is  iimterslootl  the  Mimmer'a  grass  preserved  until 
the  following  dpring,  and  sacriricinj*  tiii.-  crop  of  hay. 

"  .ifttrmaths  of  grounds  mouti  in  Juncor>Tuly 
were  nUo  formerly  in  Glamorgan  kept  np  for  fog  in 
ivinter ;  but  the  fug  of  utimowD  grass  was  deemed  the 
bat  in  itself,  exclusive  of  the  hay  crop." 

Fag  (on  unmown  fund)  may  bo  depastured  with 
some  advanlagc  in  winter;  but  roura,  or  preserved 
aflerrouih,  simuld  not  be  touchtil  until  the  above  pre- 
scribed  titiH!  in  spring.  In  eating  off  the  fog  early^ 
there  ii  nothing  but  fog  to  be  Lad  ;  in  leaving  it  (o 
remain  uniii  the  springing  scasnn,  it  will  be  half  old 
fog  and  half  new  grou;  and  that  at  a  season  when 
there  is  no  new  grass  to  be  had  elsewhere.  The  cause 
it  obvious. 

Rouen,  or  preserved  aftermath,  seems  best  adapted 
to  sound  vale  land;  and  fug,  or  preserved  summer 
grass,  to  uplands  of  liss  productiveness. 

*'  Fog  sccnks  to  improve  upland  pastures,  by  smo- 
tberiog  the  moss  (muscusj  which  monopolizi>s  the 
aurfacc;  and  the  ;;ras8  roots,  partly  by  protection  from 
frost,  and  psirtly  ptolmbly  Ironi  rttpilc  or  real,  recover 
strength.  Some  pretty  writer,  hts  name  no!  at  present 
remembered,  says,  that  "  if  ground  be  covered  with 
straWi  fern,  &c.,  that  under  such  covering  nitre  will 
be  generated,  which  will  greatly  fertilize  the  land."— 
Query,  therefore,  wliethor  laiid  covered  with  fog 
does  not  generate  niticf — if  so^  wbelhcr  that  be 
»  n  3  Dot 
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not  n  principal  cause  rfthc  increase  ©ffi-rtilityr*— 
E.  if. 


Fogging  of  AflfTviatk.—'SU.  Clark,  in  the  Origi- 
nal U^purt  ol'  Brt'ckiiocKsliire,  p- 17,  wtiling  oiiirri- 
J^ftlibfi,  say&~-"  tiicy  gcnWiiUy  ft-ed  iheiT  I)«:v(!s  upon 
tlic  kUermafli  grass  of  tlicir  meadons,  without  sacri- 
licing  lljis  grass;  llicrcfore  tliej-  are  prevented  from 
tliniiiig  (he  uiiUt  vu  (lie  land  so  tarly  in  aulamn  as 
lliey  could  wish. 

"  All  ifi(riligL-»t  farmer  observed,  that  notvri(b«tS!Kl> 
\ng  he  vulued  hix  tnltermatb  erop  at  ISf.  an  acre,  j-et 
ht  fuunil,  that  the  cheapest  manure  lie  coald  dresfus 
mefidtfws  *ilh,  was  to  sacrifice  thU  crop  oiice  in  (en 
or  twelve  years,  by  turning  on  the  water  in  Angmt, 
or  wbeiicvcrn  flooil  happened  after  a  long  drought." 

A  pet»n  having  a  h-ase  of  only  otte  mcidow,  told 
otr  the  crop  of  hay  every  year,  and  let  (he  ancrmatli 
\6  be  grazed ;  having  no  manure  to  bestow  upon  it, 
the  crops  of  Iiay  at  Knglh  became  very  schniy.  He 
then  saerillt^ed  llie  aftrrmath  successively  fat  two 
yenrs:  Ijy  which  means  Ilie  former  fertility  of  tbe  loea. 
(low  became  restored. 

"  In  rank  p^t^(^lres,  large  patches  would  mmin  u 
(hick  (bg,  nnfoueheii  tiy  caltle:  lliese  remained  or« 
winter :  io  February  or  March,  it  was  cnblomary  to 
sprhikk-  black  oais  over  such  pieces  of  fog,  and  ftit 
(liem  villi  a  rake,  or  liglil  harrow.  Tht-  onis  wonld 
grow  U|>  among  the  fbg,  and  cnltlenhen  turned  in 
•would  eiit  both  with  avidity;  thus,  at  the  rxpenie 
of  ft  few  oats,  having  mlditional  fodder,  aiifl  iiaprof* 
irg  the  future  herbage." — E.  W. 

In  u  piece  of  pasture  -where  plonghing  and  tnowliig 
were  proliibiled,  the  daclj/Us  glomerata  (tough  cock*- 

fool 
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foot  grass),  holcus  mollis  (cret-ping  soft-grass),  &c. 
under  sliatln  of  trees,  and  araiind  (be  borders,  pro- 
duced an  lieH>agc  that  wns  always  refused  \iy  every 
species  of  stock.  A  new  tenant  turned  out  his  stock 
uito  this  field  R  fortnight  earlier  than  the  usual  time  in 
spring,  when  tlie  stock  devoured  with  avidil;  every 
green  blade,  and  tliercby  »hcari»l  the  picc«  as  close  nt 
a  bowling-green.  The  fi(.-td  became  al  length  so  im- 
proved, by  continuing  this  early  grazing,  as  to  bear 
being  graze<l  down  bare  three  or  four  times  from  April 
to  August. 


SECT.   III. MEADOWS, 

TtiBfincr  meadows,  will  in  general  be  found  inter- 
spersed in  the  tracts  already  described  ae  producing 
the  best  pastures. 

The  hay  of  grasses  growing  epoiilancously,  may  be 
divided  into  six  kinds : 

1.  Gtoair  gweirglatcdd* — i.e.  hay  from  fossed  mea- 
dow ground. 

Soil — Of  inferior  kind  ;  sddum  cupablu  of  profitable 
tillage.  Clay  of  viirious  hues — yellowish,  blueish 
grey,  whitish  grey,  &c-  Subsoil  commonly  rammel: 
sometimes  the  suil  approaches  a  clayey  loam,  and 
sometimes,  on  both  flats  and  sidelands,  a  thiu  surface 
of  meagre  peat  lies  upon  the  clay,  &c. 


*  The  liwi  of  Mtvul,  \a  the  tenth  century,pve  la  ciplUi 
of  the  terni :  "  Sif  jvi  gvirirfUiuid,  lir  Hffvynunt  lamjm  avoir,  aMntM 
ymtlg^i"  t.  e.  b^  a  meadow  u  mexai,  Ixnd  onprofiuUe  unng  lu  hajr, 
with  a  Imt  ^uTouBdingit. 

nai  Situation. 
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■  Siliiathn. — 1.  On  flah-,  cspcciully  thoce  wf  (aUc 
}<iTtdi  2.  On  siJelanils,  ur  iitidulutiiig  surfuca. 

Griisses — Such  ns  arc  natural  lo  old  soib. 

On;) — Coarse,  but  Uutky  ulicn  well  managed; 
coinmoiily  appropriaktl,  where  Uiera  is  e  choice,  to 
the  feeding  of  horned  cutllc- 

hnproTcmeat. — Tlie  surroundiog  and  intersecting 
fusses  should  be  periodically  opened,  and  the  &oil,  &c. 
(hrowp  up,  formed  inio  lime  or  dung-compust,  to  be 
ticstoued,  wden  well  mixed  and  pulverized,  upoullie 
'  interior.  Covcred-drainsareuticlcsSjUiilesswhefGspTitigs 
appear.  Small  furriice-dTiitiis,  at  pro))rr  distances,  and 
in  proper  directions,  fornocd  by  a  two-coultered  plougb, 
culling  and  throwing  out  a  clean  plit.  and  leaving  s 
furrow  of  the  shape  of  the  roman  V,  aic  nece^ory,  to 
take  oUtlic  Tain  water,  which  hxlging  upou  tbccUy, 
checks  the  gronth  of  the  better  grasses :  Uic  pUls 
should  be  collected  into  a  heap  f^r  comjMist,  sod  the 
old  furrons,  impairgd  by  moles,  poaching,  &c.  should 
be  cleared  every  autumn.  If  the  headlands  be  higbec 
than  tlie  interior,  they  assist  (lie  retention  of  water, 
which  produces  ru>lies,  and  should  therefore  be 
ploughed,  and  either  made  lo  produce  a  crop  or  two, 
potatoes,  fiax,  &c.  or  formed  immediately  into  coRi- 
posl,  lo  be  disponed  of  on  the  interior,  as  belbrc.  Sho- 
vplllngs  of  yards,  roads,  &(;.  limercoiuposls,  Asbcs,  SfiC. 
are  excellent  manures  for  such  lands,  when  supcrabuq- 
danrc  of  water  is  exiicLIed. 

The  irrigation  of  such  meadows,  whfre  practicable, 
ought  to  be  undertaken  wilh  caution  and  good  advice. 
The  water  should  be  of  the  turbid  kind,  so  as  to  depo- 
sit a  manuring  sediment-  Meagre  water  from  days, 
turbaries,  &c.  should  be  avoided ;  and  altliough  Ibe 
trenches  fotmed  for  irrigation,  tend  to  drain  as  velt  as 
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Id  irrigate,  yet  Die  former  eSrct  may  be  insural  by  tfac 
open  furrows  rcconimenil'ii  above. 

2.  Gnair  Doitlir — i.  c.  hny  from  dry  lonnis. 

Soil.  —  Varieties  of  loams,  sandy,  gravelly,  nr 
cliiyi'y,  but  tlie  luller  stliloiu  so  far  us  to  be  orer  re- 
t«iili  ve  of  water ;  and  in  Tallcya,  a  beil  of  gravrl  is  ge- 
ncralty  undcmcatli.  In  Bome  pinces,  tlic  term  doldtr 
is  u|>]ilieJ  only  to  a  strong  loam ;  tbongli  tRrictiea  arc 
described  by  the  iulditions  Ironty  and  ysgafn^  lu:avy 
and  light. 

Situation. —  DU  \n  WvUti,  commonly  nignifim  a 
dry  piece  of  loamy  soil,  either  in  hay,  pasture,  or  tiU 
lagr,  as  it  is  cuuvcrttble  into  either,  nnd  commonly 
upon  II  fiat,  by  tlic  sidi;  of  a  brook  or  river.  Ddl  Js  a 
Oftmmoii  npiiellatioii,  and  generally  ngrecs  witb  this 
description,  excepting  in  cnsci  wbcrc  it  is  ironically  or 
eatRcbrcstically  applied,  ns  in  Doit/dd  Ceiriog,  a  high- 
land tract  in  Denbighshire,  tlie  very  reverse  of  the 
■bov«  drftnition. 

Qrasses — According  to  the  ingredient  which  prrdo- 
mi'iaini  in  Hie  soil,  but  generally  of  ttic  best  sorts. 

Crop—^VxnK-,  bulk  according  to  qualify  and  treat* 
raent :  the  hay,  where  there  is  n  choice,  is  given  to  all 
gpecies  of  stock  iridiscrinitnalcly. 

Improvement. — Surface-mannring;  irrigating  where 
pnioticable,  and  no  land  in  general  more  so,  owtngto 
gituatioa,  fogging,  and  occasional  tillage. 

3.  Gxair  GE^yndoti,  or  Garyndwn — i.  e.  hay  from 
dryarublc  land. 

Situation. — This  ditlvrs  from    doldtr  in  TCiy  few 
,  only  that  it  is  coniidcird  applicable  to 
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diy  ticMudf,  and  fieoes  of  •ftdalali^;  safCuey  tt 
which  doldir  genemlly  is  not* 

SoU — Commonly  ivhat  is  called  base!  moiiUiy  Semj 
soil,  or  soil  cafiabie  of  producing  fism,  when  n^gkctdd. 
In  the  Yale  of  GbUDOrgaa^  4kt:.  ii  codristo  Of  ^rarictiet 
ofloams. 

Craiies — Of  tke  sweetev^wrlief  kinds,  if  the  land  is 
ia  fc<>od  coaditioni  otherwise  it  is  crowded  witk  weeds. 
•  Crep-^Ncarij  the  same  lis  Hiat  of  |f o.  S,  bat  oom- 
rooal/  less*  This  hay  is  asaaliy  pieserred  for  horse-, 
fodder,  where  clover  and  rye-grass,  &c.  are  not  pio- 
wled ;  where  th^  ase,  it  is  given  to  aiiloh  cows, 
jtieang  stock,  ftq. 

jM|irooefaeiilf--8ame  as  those  ia  No.  2» 

4«  Gwair  Rhosdit'^.  e.  hay  from  uplands,  moors, 
&c.  pro vincially  termed  rosses, 

SUut^ion — Generally  elevated,  and  climnture  cold, 
especially  in  the  slate  and  coal  tracts. 

Soi7— Clay  on  rammel,  &c.  frequently  with  a  sur- 
face coat  of  crumbly  peat. 

Grosse^-^Carexesy  scabiosas,  &c. 

Crop-^Generally  very  scanty,  though  abundant  in 
rfieltered  situations. 

Improvemenls^Sime  as  those  for  No.  1.  Com* 
posts  to  increase  the  staple,  have  a  desirable  efiect. 
These  hay-grounds  are  frequently  coated  with  spongy 
mosses  retaining  water,  so  as  to  counteract  evaporation. 
The  surrounding  fosses  should  be  kept  open,  and  in- 
termediate on(%  formed,  as  in  No.  !•  Draining  with- 
out real  springs,  and  irrigating  without  turbid  water, 
aw  only  (he  jghostsof  improvements  upon  these  laads. 
Fariqg  and  barniug  the  ooaiBe  and  sour  sod,  liming, 

tilling. 
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liBingT  (touting,  (ind  laying  t\nwa  htlcT  the  »econd 
crop,  in  ibu  Evrshatn  iiidiwd  of  brontl-rltlgiii!^,  am 
{M.>fli»p!i  t)ic  only  ronnitalioiis  of  (ictmanenl  traprovo- 
meni. 

In  pliers  cnn?enient  fnr  irrigaticm,  nntl  nlierc  it  is 
ltd viif:i lilt',  lltc  rid^  sliotild  be  fuTmcd  iit  kucJi  a  di> 
jertion  as  to  take  the  water,  mvni  a  proper  level, 
bIaii^  their  crowns  or  Niimrnils,  and  tlispiMP  of  il  into 
tlic  rraas,  in  what  is  catlvd  "  BogweU's  ^eating  me* 
Ihod." 

Where  lime  is  clienp,  so  as  to  be  applied  copioasly 
SK  a  lop-drosiiiiifr,  ils  efll'Ct  lias  been  vt-ry  ribiblo  on 
iliiB  kind  of  land,  even  wlicn  nut  properly  prepared 
for  it. 

5.  Gisair  Mawadir — t.  c  hay  from  turijiiry  soil, 
or  pi-a). 

Siluathti — Flat  in  general  j  when  sfdelnnd  or  un- 
dulating, III!'  |tva(  tfi  i^eiiend  is  not  so  deep,  and  is 
BOmclinies  so  ehnllow  us  lo  come  uiuIl'T  the  definition 
of  No.  4. 

Graitea — In  tlicslateof  nature,  Iieatli,  rushes,  aquo- 
lic  plnnis,  bhrubfi,  Sec.  \\  hen  cullirated  and  put 
i}uitn  in  grass,  the  /lofcus  lunalut  [meadow  saft-gtass), 
&c,  pivvnil. 

Improvrmnt.^Onin  where  requisite,  pare  and 
littrn,  lime,  ^. ;  crop  with  rye,  tornips,  with  dan^, 
«als,  mpi-,  &p.;  level  the  inequalities,  if  any;  lime 
a^in  before  laj'ing  down,  to  codv^rrl  tin;  peat  into 
finile  tnould.  For  composts  to  be  laid  on  the  sward^ 
«uc1i  rabslance*  should  be  chosen  as  woul'l  add  soIi> 
dity  to  the  surface ;  ri'in  nnd,  gravel,  shalir,  &c.  are 
liotto  bcdespift-d.  Crumbling  shale  of  a  pale  grey 
colour,  cither  sandy  or  soapy  to  the  feel,  Ibal  falU  on 
exposure 
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exposure  lo  llic  air,vritli  clod  or  unsUked  time  in  allero 
aate  layers ;  wafetiiis  tlic  lime  iit  dry  wcatber,  as  tliu 
licap  is  roadu ;  Wfl  Tor  it  time,  tbat  Die  lime  may  net 
upon  the  eIiuIc,  and  tlion  lurned  over  and  well  mixed, 
would  form  a  goiHl  lop>drcssing,  nlierc  b  bettor  it)  not 
at  hand.  Crags  of  (Iiis  kind  of  shale  ar<;  sonieliineu 
found  cither  upon  or  adjoining  turbary  soiis,  &c. : 
where  llicbc,  or  siiiid;ir  mtifcriaU,  arc  at  a  ilifitanoc, 
carriiige  wdl  ixxomc  too  expensive. 


6.  Gu:tiir  t'tr  dwjrcdig — i.  c.   Iiay   from   irriguli-d 
land. 
,    Situation — Wherever  proper  water  is  convcniiiit. 

Soil — Any  kind,  when  well  prepared,  and  ilic  wa- 
ter improving. 

^    Graiies — According  to  the  soil,  but  generally  the 
coarser  kinds. 

Cro;T— Double  the  original  in  bulk,  e^iKcially  on 
the  sniN  Ndb.  2  nnd  3.  The  Nus.  i,  4,  and  5,  arc  not 
tnucli  Iwnefitcd  by  watering,  nnlcss  ihc  water  be  im- 
pregnated with  particles  of  manure,  and  it  is  butscl* 
dom  they  arc  conveniently  situated  for  such  water. 

Tbough  the  crops  of  irrigated  land  are  niucli  in- 
creased in  quantity,  yet  that  increase  is  cuininonljT 
obtained  at  some  cxp<'nse  of  quality  :  irrigation  there* 
fore  is  more  profitable  for  innkeepers  wbo  I'twd  the 
■lock  of  others  for  so  much  per  head,  than  for  fnrraen 
wlio  feed  their  own  stuck,  especially  when  moist  har- 
vests happen. 

The  bays  Nos.  2  and  3,  arc  tlie  most  delicioits,  anil 
also  most  nutritious,  as  those  who  have  made  expcri- 
nenls  ill  fiittening  catlle,  &c.  can  teglify. 

No8,  3  and  6,  are  soonest  damaged  by  wet  weallm ; 
T^o.if  coiUisti  of  baidy  gurnet  not  easily  ipjured  by 
wet: 
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wcl :  scantiness  nfcrnp,  and  nirinrss  of  situation,  con- 
Iribiitc  tu  itx  prcsLTValiori.  )(> (quality as  ftiddcr,  U  suJtl 
to  be  much  superior  to  its  appniTiince  ;  btit  Ilic  dung 
of  cattle  fcxl  uptn  it,  nvms  to  have  Ims  uf  lUc  carbo- 
Daccoiis  priiiciplu  Ihnn  tlint  oliluirioct  ftam  any  other 
hay  I  it  is  const^^ucntly  of  less  value  as  niiinure:  tbe 
best  Itny  for  Ibid  quality,  as  well  ns  every  oilier,  arc 
N<B.  2  nnd  3. 

Joliti  Bull,  though  in  general  a  blunt  honesl  cha- 
racter, yet  bclrnys  some  du|iliclly  in  ihc  dcclnrolion  of 
bis  sentiments  respecting  tbe  quality  of  dilTen-nt  kinds 
orhny.  lie  is  well  acquainted  with  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  thelray  No.S;  it  is  therefore  tbe  best  for  his 
loam-horses ; — and  Mrs.  Hall  is  persuaded,  and  she  it 
no  great  botanist,  that  the  hay  No.  I,  and  even  the  hay 
No  4,  nrc  the  best  for  her  dxiry  covs,  Stc. 


SECT.    IV. ALTEBNATIOK  OP  MEADOW  AND 

PASTUHR. 


SouE  of  the  more  useleu  und  strong  plants,  encou- 
raged by  letting  lands  continue  long  in  pasture,  arc 
checked,  and  considcntbly  ilimiiuiilied,  by  converting 
such  ptmlurc  land  into  hay  ground.  In  some  tracts, 
such  as  the  Vale  of  GlamOTgan,  &c.  there  is  but  lillle 
(liflcreuce,  in  (lie  quality  of  ibc  soil,  bctnecn  pasture 
nn'l  meadow:  some  ilistiiictioct,  lintvfver,  leads  to  fix 
the  farmer's  dioice.  The  liest  meadow  grounds  are 
relainctl  as  such ;  others  undergo  periodical  altermi< 
tions  from  bny  to  pasture,  and  the  reverse.  This  bow. 
ever  U  not  advisable  beyond  anaoal  aliernatiout,  wi(li< 
out  consideration.     In  this  respect,  land  may  be  said 


I 


ta  «oqaii»  wmiliiAg  Uk«  bnifli  mi  impatadl  bei|i0^ 
lleaddvf  qiown  f^  a  teri^  of  jreacs,  and  wU  mi^ 
mgedy  commQaly  pro4aoo  Ae.  gmi^f^  crapd  of  h^y  ^ 
Md  pMlurei  gnuped  for  «  ftimyilar'  period,  m\l\  fecyl  tl|e 
gveateit  Btunfamr  of  ttaek,  leg^wi  ^og  Iui4  toqiuia- 
lily.;  Tbe  leaaon  of  this  wma  to  bo  fiwwdpd  oa  l|w 
^Uffisrenoe  of  giaaavs.  in  old  p&wtuKv  aod  old  neadows. 
Tboae  which  aboiuid  in  old  fine  pastufeaaie^  gom* 
wminijy  white  dot et  firifoliim  r^p^mOj  (beepVfetcue 
ffesiuca  ovinm}y  dwarf  roeadow^grass  (pom  omHia^ 
•weet-scented  yernal-grasi  ( (mth9^m1Uh^m  odoraiumj^ 
crestad  dogVtail  r^yi>^<f''v^  ^risltUus/^  &9«  ificc. 
Thcwy  ia  a  moist  0)Miia(uii^,.^ro  wn(iqualijr  spnngvis 
» the  pastiUe ;  Im»(  Mfbon  the  Miod  i$  kepi  for  bajr,  it 
win  not  for  the  Crit  yeftrs  produfse  a  bulky  crop.  Ne* 
Tertheless,  by  repeated  annuul  aiowingS)  tlH2  coarser 
and  strofiger  grasses  will  lK*gtn  to  pn^vail,  and  the* 
former  fine  pasture  grasses  vkill  gradually  disappear. 
Reverse  the  order,  and  tlicciFcct  will  be  (Ik;  same  in 
converting  old  meadow  ground  into  pushiTe. 

We  know  a  tract  of  commonable  waste  land,  con- 
sisting of  soil  of  the  richest  qualify,  and  heavily 
fttocked  winter  and  summer  :  an  Act  was  obtained  for 
its cnclosnre,  among  other  wastes  in  the  same  manor: 
some  ])arts  of  it  have  ever  since  beeir  kept  (or  h^y^ 
which  is  far  inferior  to  that  from  poorer  soils  undtr 
diflK;rent  circumstances.  Such-  persons  us  arc  under 
the  necessity  of  keeping  such  laud  in  hay,  should  per- 
sist in  mowing  the  same  ground  annuaUy,  as  occasion- 
ally depasturing  it  will  tend  to  prolong  the  period  of 
its  attaining  the  true  character  of  meadow.  Tillage 
would  core  it ;  bat  that  cannot  be  risked,  owing  to  in- 
undations. A  swardf dressing  of  lime  in  April,  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  might  be  of  service^  in  destroying 

some 
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fomo  of  ibc  most  delicate  roott,  and  thereby  lessen  hif 
the -superabundance  oF  herbage,  which  expends  itself 
in  an  over4hick  crop  of  no  /[preat  lea^th,  the  stems 
being  so  fiaoi  and  thickljr  matted,  thai  thej  begin  to 
rot  underneath  before  the  proper  season  of  mowing* 
The  ricliest  soils 'elsewhere,  which  have  for  ages,  or 
from  the  creation,  produced  pastures  of  a  fattening 
qualitj,  are  far  reduced  in  valtie  when  kept  for  boy, 
owing  to  the  same  circumstances  asiboseof  tliaeiit 
closed  waste  abore. noticed. 

Dreisingand  ITeeding. -^Thc  mosi  approved  time 
for  laying  on  dung,  or  compost  manures  somewhat 
dense,  is  immediately  afler  the  crop  of  bay  is  off ;  that 
is,  between  the  **  two  harvests,"  or,  if  that  season 
lapses,  early  in  winter,  when  theafllermath  isgraaed, 
and  frost  happens,  that  the  surface  be  not  injured  by 
.the  wheels,  &c.  Lighter  composts,  ashes,  &c.  will 
do  any  time  from  Christmas  to  March.  Tlie  coarser 
.manures  are  dressed  with  bush-harrows,  tborned 
hurdles,  harrows  inverted,  rollers,  &c. 
^  Field-rakes  for  dressing  mole-hills  are  common,  and 
consist  of  four  flat  iron  tines  in  a  wooden  head. 
*  Docks  are  eradicated  with  spades,  mattocks,  prong- 
ed levers,  &c.  Strong  loamy  soils  are  in  some  places 
much  overrun  by  tlie  bu(ter-burrs  (fussUago  peiasiies 
£f  htfbrida).  In  the  Vale  of  llndnor,  we  observed 
(irom  one-eighth  to  onc'-fourth  of  f^ne  meadow  ground 
covered  with  their  umbrella-like  leaves.  On  land 
where  a  course  of  tillage  is  not  advi.snble,  some  me- 
thod to  destroy  them  ou>^ht  to  ht  adopted.«*-Qi/ery, 
whether  choppinsc  them  rc\y&k\cd\j  below  the  surface, 
with  sharp-pointed' hoes,  at  their  first  appearance  in 

spring, 
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spring,  and  then  applying  caustic  lime,  would  not 
cbeck,  if  not  destroy  them  ? 

<'  In  pastures  that  are  fall  of  thistles  or  olber  weetb, 
wait  until  they  are  in  (heir  full  bloseom,  but  no  seed 
formed;  then  mow  them,  and  girca  sward^tlmsing 
of  quick-Iimc."  "  ffyn  a'u  Uadd  nhwjf  yn  m 
gaeniDj/n." — E.  IV. 

Another  plant,  a  great  invader  of  meadows  and  pas* 
■  (ores,  on  Tariettcs  of  loamy  soils,  is  ibe  conitnon 
knapwoed  (cenlaurca  nigm).  In  the  Wckli  bolv- 
nology  it  is  called^ /fcngo/e</,  hard-llead.  Its  pro- 
pagiiliim  is  said  to  be  encouraged  by  impt^rfcct  or 
landom  watering.  It  frequently  occupies  Considerable 
portions o(  fields  wlietlicr  in  i>a»Iurc  or  hay  ;  and  unless 
the  stock  be  half  furnished,  it  is  seldom  laacbcd  In 
eilber  state.  Tillage  is  the  most  approved  ntelhod  of 
getting  rid  of  it ;  for  tbougli  it  comes  up  pretty  easily 
from  (he  root,  yet  this  tnpdc  of  cleaning  it  is  toohilious. 

Tiie  scabi'isa  succisa  {itfvWs  bit)  \n  Welsh  y6«>/«j, 
or  blue-head,  occupies  inferior  soils  on  eold  boltonit, 
chiefly  in  the  slate  and  coal  tnicls.  This  plant  is  not 
to  be  considered  so  much  a  weed  as  Ihc  purple- do wercd 
Knapweed;  as  the  former  is  mote  regidaily  dislribuUtl 
over  the  ground  on  single  stems,  n.iirj-womrn  say 
>  that  the  soils  producing  it,  are  llie  most  producliw  in 
milk,  though  the  appearance  be  coarse  and  unpr» 
mising.  TliJs  land,  brought  under  tillage,  and  well 
managed,  bears  cropping  with  less  injury  to  itself,  niul 
with  fewer  weeds,  than  soils  of  higher  Value  in  (|te 
surveyor's  rental.  The  de-ciCs  bit  seldom  malM-U*. 
second  appearance,  when  the  land  is  laid  doirti  Ai 
grass  after  a  course  of  tillage.  The  same  kinds  of  ioif^" 
but  somewhat  drier,  produce  Ihcdyer's  biCom  (gcniOo 
(tnc/vriAj 
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tincloria)  in  abundance :  this  U  cull(;i]  in  WeUb  aur- 
vanadtf  or  the  golden  brooim 


Grazing  Hai/'groundt  loo  tale  in  ike  Spring.-^"  I 
look  upon  Ibc  delet.lublc  Wdsb  sheep,  m  lacing  the 
occasion  nrieuviiig&liibbUs  uiipluii^hcd  until  >()ritiir ; 
in  having  the  ran  of  tneadoics  and  patlurrs  until  Majf^ 
and  ill  breaking  inlu  turnip!!  uni)  juiing  claveraf  as 
checking  impruvcinenl  mure  tlmn  any  thing,  to  llic 
great  injury  of  bulb  Inntlloril  und  tenant." — Sir  Edward 
JIamilton. 

"  Too  gencrallj  sheep  graze.  Ihc  hay-groundi  too 
Inte,  (ill  ^be  latter  end  of  A  pril  or  be^^inning  of  May  i 
ill  dry  tummerit,  ilcficinncy  of  hay  is  lliv  cuiuojuuioe 
liny  \h  ulso  left  luu  luiig  before  it  is  mowed  ;  the  dalk* 
oru  dwinJIt^l  into  mere  bents,  tans  liuU;  sans  vvery 
thing.  When  the  hay  in  of  full  grm>ib,  when  Ihc 
stalks  urrive  at  full  maturity,  and  put  forth  tlicir  bio*- 
soniit,  then  mow." — T.  Jjiirt,  Esq,  in  Brtckuock- 
ihire. 

Fiiriners,  like  other  men,  giv(^  reasons  for  (hings  iha 

mobl  unrcasuDuble,  and  fiainn  vxcuu-s  Cur  things  the 

most   iiicxcusubic:  the  apology   wbicb  ne  heard  bt- 

Iween   the    S\'ye  and   Hie    lJ»k,  froni  Abeiluiivcy   to 

I     Owtch  Arllwys,  was  tlii» — '*  Tlmi  uiiletis  Ihciueadovt- 

I     ground  (coii»isling  of  varieties  of  lo»in,  from  ligbt  to 

I    clayey)  was  deiHistured  with  sheep,  &c.    in  May,  the 

hnj/  xcould  lie  too  course,  niid    full    of    *'  pcngalcd,** 

(cetilaurra  ni^ru);  but  the  groulh  ofihifi  wcod  might 

be  checked  by  an  annual  altcrniUion  ot  buy  and  pat- 

ture^  if  grazing  conduce))  to  the  check  uiure  than  niuw- 

1    ing  ;  or  completely  pavenled  by  a  couru  of  tUlaget 

and  lew  soils,  iiutiitally  producing  that  pliuit,  ai«  ia- 

capable  of  prnlltable  lillage. 

s.  WALES.J  o  o  mil. 


SECT.  V. — HAY-HAHVEST. 


OH  warm  toWt,  early  kept  hay  is  mown  in  Jtinf; 
Ihe  more  common  tcasun  is  during  July  j  and  ihe  n>»y 
meadows  of  (he  uplands  continue  growing  tit!  late  tu 
that  month,  or  Ihe  beginning  of  AugUHt. 

Laiy  labonrers  have  long  ago  expressed  iheir  wish, 
Ihht  some  skilful  mech^mics  would  conlrive  the  rneam 
of  transferring  the  labour  of  thr  at  king  con},  and  mov 
ing  Arty,  from  men  (o  konfi.  As  to  Itic  fonner 
laborious  o]>eralinn,  llic  Jove  of  Invention  has  totne 
years  back  listened  lo  their  praycrj  but  t!ie  Intler  part 
of  Ihe  request  has  not  yet  been  granted  :  haj/ it  tiiH 
cut  with  scj/tfies,  by  the  labour  of  men. 

The  method  of  mowing  inward  is  practised  in  *ome 
instances  -,  but  as  it  is  incon?(mient  for  several  iooirti 
to  follow  each  other,  and  as  the  kicking  out  of  the 
swath  in  returning,  tenders  it  less  capable  of  resiiting 
(he  effiict  of  rain,  (his  mode  is  becoming  Ies>  freqKnl, 
Bnd  mowing  outward  is  the  common  practice,  in  bolh 
lowhirid  and  uphtnd  sitnalions. 

Hrccariousncss  of  weather,  fVeqncnlly  dclen  fatiuen 
from  commencing  harvest  when  tlie  haj  is  ia  a  fit 
stale.  Some  trust  lo  I'rovidence,  and  mow  in  kfaoirery 
weather,  that  they  may  have  the  hay  ready  to  be  nutde 
when  fair  weather  returns.  By  this  Litter  metliod  1R 
fiave  known  farmers  to  have  secured  their  whole  cfop 
in  good  order,  whilst  their  neighbours,  who  waited 
lor  good  weather  to  mow,  had  rainy  weather  to  moitc 
their  hay,  by  which  it  -was  much  damaged.  A  itnMig 
ciwp  of  hay  in  swaths  will  bear  rain  for  some  day*, 
without  much  injury:  it  is  intermediate  hot  gkain* 

of 
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of  ntehiiK  that  oaiffif  the  |;nw1«t  dftmftge  tn  both  hnjr 
and  corn,  during  wet  harvesta. 

ScyttNs-ttinkm  Mcnjiulc  acqunintcH  *\t\\  ttic  dnti- 
natiori  of  llieir  wirre.  Were  ilir^  lowland  Kcythes  settt 
into  the  roKsy  tiplnntts  to  mnw  uhut  ib  prrivinctRlly 
coltod  iron-grass,  rticy  ftonltt  all  bu  tent  bode,  ns 
neltlirr  lite  shnpe  nor  ihii  tem|<er<>f  llic  mctnl  vould  [h-. 
Bpproprinle.  Tlin  upland  Bcythc  is  Tcry  k«n  nnd 
wWc-«c(  ;  nnd  nnnc  mnwcrs  )>»asl  of  thrir  bying  iibte 
to  cut,  or  ratliKr  sliavc,  a  !i<]uiirc  perch,  at  one  stroke. 
Snac  ndive  men  wHl  cut  a  circular  Bwatb,  by  taming 
on  -onr^  foot  as  upon  «  pirot. 

Tblrn-  are  variouB  opinions  fcspecttltp  the  best  tne- 
<hoil  of  Anrpr»(tnjf,  coimnnnly  cnllral  tnalinghay. 

The bnyxnaker'x  dny  bcgiii<i.  In  fino  waittirr,  as  toon 
ai  thi;  Atm  l^  prrfcrtly  cirapof nr  pd.  Somt--  famioritedd 
the  first  day  as  mucli  hny  iis  Imd  brrn  mown  before  tifi 
e'clocit,  aiiil  put  it  into  cocks  tlint  evening;  what  is 
mown  nfter  ten  thnt  day,  and  before  (en  the  following 
day.  n  tnJded  the  Becoud  mtrrniiig,  and  lo  on  lo  the 

Ktli  of  H>«vi»fr. 

Others  ridicntc  the  iden  of  cocking  any  piirt  of  Hie 
fifBt  day's  math  in  the  levelling  of  the  snnc  dny  ;  tHere- 
4ate  ihfir  pmclicr  is,  "  mow  nnil  itxid  ihe  same  day, 
hnVr  thr  hay  open  for  the  mgiit,  wimlrow  and  put 
into  small  cocks  Ihcsrcond  duy  ;  s{)rnK)  ntiil  pot  inio 
Inn^vt  cocks  the  third  day  ;  spread,  collect,  and  carry, 
if  cnnvtmieiit,  the  fowrlh  day.""  Wefotindthis  to  be 
the  pmclice  in  Glamorgan,  w«i  ofOgmoic.  If  they 
coiliider  the  putting  of  the  tirKl  dny's  math  into  cocks 
that  evening  as  useless,  (hen  leave  (lie  Awaihs  uttbroken 
antit  the  second  rfuy,  nlher  than  exposing  the  »>pread 
bay  for  lh<'  night.  The  niclhod  of  making  hay  id 
Qo   "i  Pcmbrokr 
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Pembroke  below  the  mountmiu,  aeema  to  be  still  mofc 
teprelicniiiblc. 

"  1  do  not  observe  in  Mr.  [lassall's  Report  any 
tiling  said  of  h&y-making.  Nolliing  cuii  be  much  worse 
managed  than  it  is  in  tliis  part  of  tbe  county.  TUc 
grass  is  generally  llirown  about  in  a  very  nlovenly 
and  idle  manner,  soon  after  Ihi!  mowers ;  it  lim  in  th;it 
f.^atc  a  day  or  (wo,  is  colliH:t«i  inln  small  cocks,  in 
wbicli  it  conlinnes  anollier  diiy ;  tliese  are  again  opened 
»nd  spread,  and  soon  after  it  is  drawn  to  tlic  stack,  end 
isgcncrally  of  an  inferior  qnalitVi  from  Ha  being  so  long 
exposed  abroad  lo  sun,  dews,  or  rain."—/,  Af.  Esq. 
In  Ptpibrole  tihore  the  mounlnim,  our  inftHiiia- 
tion  is  nearly  lite  s'lrfie.  "  Hay  is  generally  left  to 
wither  in  the  swalb  for  one  day  ;  it  is  then  tcijdcd  or 
Kpread  atirond  as  even  ns  pos<>ible,  and  when  8uf& 
cietillydr^,  gathered  up  inln  cocks,  uiierein  it  remains 
for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  (hen  carried,  the  wealha 
EUppOi^ed  to  he  fair;  the  process  in  foul  weather,  tn 
this  as  well  as  other  counlrirt',  is  to  open  atid  tpreud  tl 
Hffaiiiy  and  who  knows  what  nflcrwardsl  till  tt  can  be 
safe.ly  got  into  the  slack." 

The  mokt  general  method  of  mnKin^  hay,  U  spread- 
ing each  morning  (he  former  day's  math,  tUteayt 
putting  it  into  small  cocks  in  the  evening  ;  the  IhiiJ 
tlay  llieie  cocks  are  carefully  spread  as  soon  as  cube 
after  the  dew  i-j  up ;  about  noun  the  hay  is  turned,  snd 
before  sun  set  is  collected  into  middling siaed  cocks; 
Ihcfonrlb  day  fliese  aie  again  spread,  turned,  and  col* 
lecled  ready  for  carriage.  Similar  (o  this  we  fbmid  ihe 
prnclicc  in  most  places  :  in  Radnor,  Brecon,  Vale  of 
To«y,  Hundred  of  Cydwrii  (Kidwelly),  Cardigan, 
&c.    In  most  of  these  places,  it  is  a  general  maiin, 

Ihkt 
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that  hay  BbouM  not  be  leflsprud  abroad  for  the  higbl, 
anj  never  is  the  case,  unless  the  itilIutb  are  surprised 
by  a  sudden  shower,  and  bare  no  alteriiattve. 

8ome  few,  who  study  (he  cU'^piiciis  of  muking  more 
lluin  the  quality  of  the  hnyiOtdylUTii  lhe>wulh<!  inaduy 
or  two  after  moving — the  swaihs  are  then  dividtd  into 
small  cockit — these,  after  remaining  some  lime,  are 
turned,  thi-n  broken,  artd  thrown  into  large  ccks. 
This  pruclifc  nns  communicated  (o  vn  in  ihe  Vule  of 
Uak.  in  precariuus  weather^  hay,  itot  sulliciently 
harvested,  i^  put  into  large  cocks  uf  a  waggon  load  or 
twooaeh,  whicli,  ifgallicretl  inxmediately  iutoastackf 
might  endanger  the  whole; 'then  the  Jirst  opportunity, 
and  having  the  prospect  of  a  fine  day,  the  itnck  is 
nade. —  Vales  of  Radnor^  Giamorgaa,  ^c. 

Ittne  in  mnfcing. — The  Wi«t-walittiis,  whether  of 
the  northern  or  soulhern  drparlment,  have  a  striking 
similarily  of  inaiinerfi,  character,  iind  cuntums;  and 
among  these  we  may  instance  their  permitting  Ikeir  hay 
to  he  overdone.  Tbe  East-walians  Bomctimes  run  into 
the  other  estrone,  and  some  of  Ihem  have  now  and 
then  occasion  to  be  more  busy  in  opening  their  stacks 
when  overheated  than  they  hnd  been  in  putting  them 
together.  "  Collect  your  hay  gnen,"  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  fiomc  fanners.  A  Miskin  farmer  said — **  I 
would  rather  sec  my  hay  burnt,  from  loo  speedy 
making,  than  nut  in  some  danger  uf  burning  from  basly 
making  in  dry  And  warm  weather." 

Dry  and  warm  weather  is  the  season  of  danger  to 
hasty  hiiy-makers;  wealhi^r  of  an  opposite  description 
compels  ihcm  to  give  the  hay  time  to  season.  Careful 
farmers  arc  veiy  scrupulous  iu  allonding  to  the  wcU> 
tedding  and  spreading  of  their  hay,  during  the  first 
o  0  3  and 
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am  second  Jays,  ra  they  aie  the  opefalioWiOn  1 
the  succras  of  oiakiog  iiood  hny  diieHy  ilcpucid* ;  vhoi 
,tbese  arc  well  doiuf,  there  is  kii.s  ilnn^i  af  burMut*, 
thnu  in  other  hay  under  pqiisl  cJrcuinatanccft  ae  to  wo 
cu\^ney,  time  in  iiutiing,  &c. ;  btil  nut  m  niinatdy 
|vikkd  and  i{>ruad  :  whal  tbcy  call  "  lucks  of  bay,*" 
aeldom  find  their  way  inlu  their  ijlacks.  Tbedoeif 
nient  that  has  given  us  the  gtcal'^t  uUiaraclion  oo  thu 
fttibjvct,  it)  that  published  by  PracUcus,  la  the  Agil* 
cultural  M&ga/iiic  &>r  June,  1S03,  wherein  is  ileMribed 
AienccllcRt  method  practised  by  iho  tarincn  in  the 
■cighbuufhood  of  Cricklade,  in  the  county  of  WiUs> 
and  nhicti  we  bi^  leave  k'lc  to  uaext,  tot  (he  sa(i»i«c> 
tion  of  such  South  \^'aIelt  fainien  wbusc  piiicDce  ia 
nearly  simUar,  as  well  ai>  (ixt  the  in&lriictioQ  of  tbwB 
whose  method  of  hay -making  is  very  diffiTcnt. 

'^  Tbo  land  here,  tliough  a  strong clayt  (o  tbe  very 
surface,  produces  an  herbage  very  luxuriant^  aw]  al 
Ihe  same  time  line,  and  plentifully  intermixed  \iilb 
white  clover.  This  hctbage*  when  couveiled  uilo  bay, 
according  to  the  excellent  pracUce  of  this  iiet|!bt>oar> 
hood,  is  found  (o  be  equally  fattcniug  with  thebeft 
bay  and  com,  oi  hay  and  oil*Cukc,  of  alnu«>l  any 
Other  dibUict  in  His  Majesty's  dominions.  Indeed  oo, 
thing  but  grass  and  hay  are  ever  used  here  in  ibu  pro> 
eess  of  faltening,  even  tbe  largest  oxen.  If  the  graziers 
fn  this  purt  of  Wiltshire  should  think  it  nartb  tWir 
«hilc  lo  exert  themKlves  in  pursuit  of  Ibe  pirniiniw 
given  by  Lord  Sumeirtlle,  no  other  gratiers  m  tbs 
ttingdum  coukl  possiUy  contend  wilb  (bixu. 

"  In  the  ntode  of  hat/'making  here,  ihry  exodai 
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■lacb  a«  in  thrir  bcrlja^,  I  shall  t1ieT«fore  relate  a  lev 
particulnrs  of  their  process,  as  given  me  by  one  of 
them. — "  My  chief  considerat iun  is  (Bay«  lie)  to  makt 
tuck  haif  a%  mil  fftltrn,  nol  mcTely  keep  cftUle  alive ; 
and  my  least  coiisitloialioa  is  the  expense  oT  doing;  this. 
BefiNrc  ]  begin,  1  ulwtiys  en^ave  fiTe  good  hay-maken 
to  each  mnwrr.  Ou  the  first  morning  of  mowiug, 
aUhough  there  is  Hpparenlly  liltle  for  them  to  do,  i 
ordirr  out  my  whole  slrenglh,  and  first,  by  ii  carcfitt 
tedding,  and,  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  by  an  imme* 
diate  (nrning  of  the  grass,  whilst  it  is  in  its  grass  riatOi 
this  herbage  is  so  worked,  that  scarcely  any  twa  blade* 
ef  it  can  be  found  adhering  tu  each  olhn,  at  lying  in 
the  same  direction.  Tlius  the  -wbolc  is  made  (o  Ik-  na 
open  or  hollow  as  possible,  and  evtry  bliidc  is  equally 
exposed  (o  the  drying  effects  of  sun  and  air,  and  the 
colour  and  smell  of  tlie  whole  is,  as  mucb  as  poBsible* 
preserved.  By  having  plenty  of  hands,  I  can  give  it 
npealed  turnings,  and  1  gain  neorly  a  whole  day  ia 
the  process,  by  wnikiug  il  wi:ll  ut  first;  and  (Itys,  a 
few  shillings  extra  expended  at  the  beginning,  is  Ire* 
quenlly  the  saving  or  gaining  of  pounds.  /  nrrcr 
lufer  my  ha>/  to  lie  abroaU  upon  the  ground  ufUr 
Jixe  o'clock  in  lite  afternoon,  when  the  fulling  of  the 
evening's  dew  commencm,  wUich  is,  I  atn  cxiviiiceJf 
very  injurious  to  hay.  I  never  suiter  my  liay  lu  be 
tonchnl  in  the  morning,  till  rlu-  di-w  has  entiruly  di»< 
•ppeaml.  I  never  carry  my  hay  logclher  into  a  barn 
or  building,  but  always  into  a  rick,  witerc,  1  know*  il 
ECtUcs  mucli  closer  together,  and  will  kerp  much  sweoles, 
aad  preserve  ils  weight  muck  longer  Iheu  in  a  coveted 
build  ing." 

"  These  rules  and  regulations,  allliough  Ibey  nay 

Bol  be  new  to  many,  are,  I  aitcrt,  genuine  and  ewen* 
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tint  to  the  prnMSS  of  nif(kiii|;  f^ood  tiay  ;  aad  'the 
wfao  ob&ffrvcfi  tltcm  noi,  is  f.itlier  ipnornnl  of,  or  ioirt- 
t<^ntive  to  ttis  itwn  intcrirst.  i  wish  purticuiarljr  totct 
tliiK  metiiod  ill  competilioii  with  liiat  rccoiniueiidal  • 
year  or  two  ngo  hy  Mr.  Wakefield,  nenr  I^ivtfrpool,  in 
an  HoBay  lo  ihf  SiKieiy  ot'  Arts,  ami  fur  wliicit,  1  am 
Rfniid,  lie  recdved  a  premitini  tVorn  llic  Hoc'uAy  ;  %\ikk 
was  iiolhitig  more  nor  le&s  limn  bindiiif;  tip  gieeo  cbxrrr 
in  bundles,  and  sufl'ifriii<r  ihom  to  rcraiiin  ttaiulingaB 
one  end  (ill  tbcy  were  ready  lu  be  carried  lofcelbet,  or 
rattier,  lill  Ihe  ou(«id<-s  ot~  (he  hiindleN  were  roasted,  and 
their  insides  rollcn.  The  trne  principle  of  tmy-mskiii^ 
GureJy  is,  to  dry  every  pnrticic  of  the  hay  alike,  and 
never  suSi-r  fermentation  to  lake  place  lit-fbre  the  hayii 
collected  in  the  rick.  1  ciiU  upon  every  praciicfti  lilKr 
bandmui  ill  lliG  kingdom  to  counteract  tbcsc  spuiiMi 
doctrina.  Let  not  thi:  priicliceof  (he  slovim,  Imoom 
it  happens  in  one  fuvounilile  sciuun  lo  be  ri^hl,  dinri 
or  lf«fien  our  eEk-ein  fur  rational,  Jon^^tticd,  and  tDng> 
Approved  aystcinfr  o(  husbandry."— /'rarficNC. 

'I'he  method  of  making  hay  in  Middluaex^  deserwa 
the  commendation  given  it  by  Mr.  Middleton,  in  hit 
Iteport  tlicTcof,  (p.  937) ;  but  ihc  method  is  not  so  p» 
ciiliar  to  Middlesex  ns  lie  supposes,  as  no  have  Mfo  it 
practised  in  various  parls  of  Wales,  by  careful  fiini> 
crs,  over  siuce  we  rcmentlMr,  though  not  in  a  conncdcil 
tract  any  thing  equal  to  Middleseif.  Our  vallrys,&c. 
ore  separalitl  by  ranges  of  mountains ;  and  the  melliod 
approved  of  and  Bilo|)(e<l  in  one  vale,  Sec.  may  be  Tiry 
different  from  l^nt  practised  in  the  next. 

In  llie  Middlesex  Keport,  (p,  )»7),  Or.  Watkcr 
sttributes  the  heating  of  huy  in  the  slack  to  '*  aoi»tBie 
leoeived  -fixiin  the  ntntosphere,"  rather  tfaara  lo  tlw 
*'  B3p  of  the  gruM,"  when  nol  »ufficii>ut)y  teasoBcd.  Mr. 
MiddktoQ 
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MiiUllHon  anil  Mr.  Baird  nre  »f  a  difiurent  opiaioa, 
and  En  are  all  pravliciil  fHrnH:r&  with  wiioru  we  nre  nc- 
quainled.  The  gcncml  npiniun  is,  as  mp  iiavc  before 
stated,  that  Imy  stacked  loo  soon,  in  very  ^ood  wea- 
tti<.'r,  without  rtrceiviiiga  drop  of  rniti,  or  imbibing  a 
pearl  of  dew  that  wits  iml  Hgaiii  «vaporatfd,  in  ia  llie 
frrealoil  dan^r  of  burning;  Irnin  exu^Sisivc  heat ;  ant) 
(hnl,  on  Ibe  contrary,  Iiay  put  into  Ihe  otack  **  duiil 
aiid  discoluurctl,"  and  nut  ilry  to  the  feci,  from  lh« 
•fiecl  of  atmospheric  moisture,  will  become  moul(ly« 
and  even  bulf  rotten,  unwUulcsonie  for  use,  and  coiisc- 
quriilly  of  b'.tle  or  uo  value. 

In  sliuMery  weatber,  when  hay  has  been  hastily  put 
toselhur  in  Eixcabie  coclfs,  uitder  an  apprehension  of 
approaching  rain,  and  rain  aclmilly  falls,  next  morn- 
ing, if  no  iintnediatc  prospect  of  weather  ensurcsApimd- 
in^,  it  isagiood  practice  to  order  the  hsy-inakcrB  to 
pull  with  their  hanils  all  around  the  botlorns  of  the 
cocks,  in  the  same  majiner  as  welled  straw  is  pulletl  fur 
thatching,  and  ptacc  the  hay  thus  pulled,  in  gaveU 
«t  gripes  transversely  acroxs  each  other  aroontl  the 
kummtls  of  tJie  c<icks :  if  the  wind  blows,  il  will  dry  ; 
if  it  rains,  the  gavels  thus  pulled  into  a  parallel  direc- 
tion of  blades,  and  thus  placed,  will  prcacrvc  both 
Utcmselveo  and  Ihe  unniuvMl  baws,  much  t»ellcr  than 
when  tho  blades  of  bay  are  in  all  confused  directions. 

UayStackt. — "  lu  the  lime  and  stone,  tracts  nf  Ibe 
western  counties,  some  farmers  make  tbeir  stacks  on 
staddlcs  of  ma«o»ry.  Tlicsc  are  mostly  round,  ^m 
ten '  (o  fifteen  or  more  feet  over,  and  about  two  or  two 
iprtand  a  half  high.  In  each  sladdic  arc  formed  air- 
Jliea  or  venls>  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  or,  as 
•ome  prefer  il,  from  the  points  S.  K.  S>\V.  N.W.  and 
N.  £.  i 
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^.  K.  1  IhaM  all  ntet  in  the  centre,  in  a  circular  open. 
iag  about  oiio  loet  diameter.  At  tlie  cammenceinent  of 
d»ck-mnking',  a  bag  filled  with  straw,  a  large  Hlieafoi' 
straw,  or  four  boards  nailed  together,  is  laid  perpnndi- 
OuUrly  upon  the  opcam'^y  and  drawn  up  regularly',  u 
the  stack  advanceB,  to  tlie  very  summit.  The  air  en. 
iering  at  llic  flues,  goes  up  through  the  funnel  in  lh« 
alack,  cools  the  hay,  as  it  is  supposed;  and  by  the 
same  tcdIs,  the  damp  and  heated  air  escapes  out  of  ike 
Lay,  which  olbcnviiir  might  engender  lire,  mid  bum 
the  hay.  The  funnel  is  Lifl  uucovered  nl  the  top,  till 
the  heated  air,  which  appears  tor  some  lime  like  steam 
issuing  out  of  it  at  from  a  chimney,  ceases  lo  rise  and 
disappears ;  then  the  stack  is  ihalcbed,  lo  secure  it 
&«in  rain. 

*'  In  (he  eastern  courides,  farmers  frequently,  in  bad 
aeasons,  fctrm  such  a  perpendicular  vent  all  the  way 
Bp  from  Ibe  ground  ;  but  they  doubt  tlie  utility  of  Iba 
horizontal  flues ;  these,  1  bey  say,  operate  as  so  mmny 
yair  of  bellows  to  blow  up  the  b<falGd  bay  into  in. 
*Sbey  admit  the  ulility  of  the  upright  vent,  by  which 
(be  sleani  escapes,  but  will  nut  allow  it  to  be  proper  or 
safe  lo  admit  (he  uir  in  at  the  bullom. 

*'  That  the  admission  of  air  rather  causet  tbim  pi&- 
Tents  fire,  may  appear  froni  what  we  have  not  aNfre* 
qucully  obserred  in  Glamorgan  i  when,  by  tbe  qoan< 
tily  and  heat  of  the  slcam  issuing  from  the  stacli^  the 
hay  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  it  has  been  opeoed, 
and  though  no  fire  had  aclually  appeared  in  (be  slack, 
yti  as  soon  as  opened,  and  the  hay  spread  out  lu  cool, 
the  air,  to-Ahicb  it  became  now  exposed,  blow  ibe  kayio 
•pread  up  into  flamea ;  and  it  was  in  the  hay,  nfiter  it 
kad  been  so  spread  out,  that  the  actnal  fire  fint  Bp< 
pcarcd,  and  not  in  the  stack, 
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V  Ttie  itaek  haa,  oo  lucli  appeamnen  of  danger, 
been  cut  llimiigh,  (lie  section  Ix-itig  atioiit  twonnd  ■ 
iiull'or  thr«*  fwt  witle,  Tlte  tiay  thus  cut  utit  nml  ex- 
ptKftl  to  the  air,  ha^  nppcart'cl  very  aoon  in  flamn, 
wliei)  no  fire  appenred  in  what  tcmaiiicd  uiicat  in  th« 
stack:  this  is  gvnenilly  tlune  wbeic  novimt  ham  been 
carried  np  in  forming  tlte  stack. 

**  In  dry  weothcr,  (no  little  attention  in  paid  lo  the 
Ecasoning  nf  hay,  which  nmy  dry  nipidly  to  nppcar- 
anoe,  but  from  its  great  succulency,  it  will  molve  in 
tbe  itack,  beat,  and  sometimes  burn.  On  llie  rJobcT 
eoits  of  South  Wales,  hay  is  uncommonly  succulent." 

"  Day,  moderalely  healed,  i«  snid  lo  be  bart  for 
horned  cattle:  not  heated,  in  best  for  boneB."->£.ir. 

Stiminer  Staeh. — In  the  Vale  nf  OI«Mor]?Mi,  mhtm 
the  hay  is  supposed  lo  have  wlthcvrd  >ufliciontly,  it  it 
made  intolar^e  cocks  of  nlxtut  halt' a  ton  each,  and  left 
thetr  until  a  convenient  time  lo  be  made  into  attack, 
and  Ihat  generally  in  the  field  w  here  it  grew,  and  where 
it  i»  intended  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot  by  the  Mock  in  ibo 
following  winter.  Clover-hay  it  niaoaged  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  practice  seems  to  be  reprehensible,  for  three  seve- 
ral reasonii : 

I .  A  good  share  of  the  whole  crop,  that  is,  the  stiib 
fece  of  every  heap,  will  be  partly  bleached,  and  so  d^ 
prived  of  if<i  nutritious  jnices  by  sun,  rain,  8ic. 

9.  It  is  frcqurnfly  left  so  loii{»  bffim  it  lie  stacked, 
that  the  uflermalh,  e>ipecial)y  of  clover,  is  of  good 
length  before  the  stack  is  made,  and  consequently  niucti 
of  the  second  crop  will  be  trampled  In  the  carriBgc. 

3.  This  feeding  of  the  crop  in  the  Aeld  irhereon  II 
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grew,  impoveii&lics  Uic  liirin-yai(l  o(  a  great  qiumtU; 
of  ihe  best  manutc. 

The  foregoing  rcflectioiis,  just  as  (hey  appeared  at 
llie  lime,  clren  Ibnli  the  following  auimadvcntoiu  froia 
Mr.  E.W. 

"  The  summrr-ilttcht,  as  the  large  cocks  are  csllfid, 
never  lie  in  the  AlIJ  above  a  week,  not  often  sbore 
three  or  four  days,  unless  uitcoinmunly  bad  wcalbcr 
occurs,  nml  in  thut  case  it  ia  foituimtc  Liiat  the  ba;  u 
ill  such  a  state.  In  very  prccnrions  weather,  whatever 
may  be  s u id mcr-s tacked  is  secure-,  when,  if  not  to 
slacked,  the  whole  wuiihl  bfr  exposed  to  (he  rain,  ami 
be  much  more  damaged  :  besides,  as  tlie  great  buiineu 
of  working  limc-kilus  and  fallows  occur  al  (be  lime, 
and  hands  are  very  deficient,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
hay  sfaoiild  wait  a  few  days,  in  order  (o  match  at  op- 
portunities Hie  operations  of  Idlage. 

"  The  stacks  are  never  sulTered  (o  lie  so  long  on  the 
field  as  to  injure  the  aftermath,  unless  in  such  weathers 
as  would  have  occasioued  (he  loss  of  the  wiiolc  mown 
crop,  had  il  not  been  bo  summer-slacked ;  nnU  why 
Gii)tpose  imaginary  dilBcullies,  and  imaginary  iucon- 
venicnces  i 

.  "  The  surfaces  are  deprived  of  their  nutritious 
juices" — not  in  any  degree  worth  mentioning,  if  at  all : 
in  these  summer-stacks  they  are  rather  retained.  The 
hay  in  the  vale  is  more  succulent  than  io  most  puta  of 
the  country,  and  requires  more  time  to  be  fit  for.^tntcr- 
stackinj;  than  in  other  places,  or  il  will  be  io  ilangeiof 
being  burnt.  U  always  heals,  be  the  bny  sccmii^y 
ever  so  dry  in  Uic  summer-KUcks;  but  iua  f«wi|fys, 
when  the  heat  abates  a  lillh^,  it  is  carried  and  wiolar* 
Macki^d.  ,T,iuf  i>hquI4  be.  done  before  the  lie^  hat 
■■wwM^Hv  ceased 
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cessed  aftogelhcr,  else  ihe  bay  will  be  ibe  worse  for  il, 
as  it  Gbould  licat  a  little  in  (hcwiiilcr-slack.  Iliiy  oft 
liiragre  soils  may  be  ri.-<idy  Tur  wiiitcr-staeking  in  a  few 
days ;  bul  on  soil  of  a  Mipcrior  quality,  tbe  hay  is  very 
succulent,  and  must  hnvc  more  lime:  bay  nbounding 
with  ribwort,  as  Ibat  of  Glaiiiurgiui  Viik'  does,  particu- 
larly requires  this  treatment,  fiom  its  superior  succu> 
Iciicy. 

"  Tb<;  (arm-yard  is  impoverisiied." — Bnt  why  not 
observe,  in  opposition  to  this  objection,  that  the  lielil 
i»  enriched?  Ground  mown  and  grazed  alternately, 
t.  e.  liny  one  year,  and  grass  the  other,  requires  some 
kind  of  manuring;  and  iflhr  hay  is  eaten  on  the  field  tlint 
)iro<luced  it  yearly,  (his  alleriiation  may  be  continued 
for  ever;  at  least  Uie  GUmorganshirc  fimners  unani- 
ntously  assert  it  to  be  bo.  'Xhe  expenses  saved  are 
many — 1st,  That  of  carrying  the  hay  to  the  home 
■lack-yard;  then,  that  of  manuring  Ihe  liuhl  from  the 
fdrm-yard  :  balance  the  n  hole.  I  will  not  venture  to 
uy  that  the  pupuhir  prndice  is  the  best,  but  I  will 
alhrm,  that  the  disadvaitlages  of  it  arc  not  us  great  us 
some  who  view  only  one  side  of  (he  question  imagine. 
The  votaries  of  the  new  system  are  lu  strongly  bigolted 
lo  their  own  theories  nii  those  of  the  old  are,  aiul  (heir 
maxims  are,  in  a  numher  of  instances,  tatlucious  and 
DOphilusuphicHl.  "  It  impoverishes  (he  farm'^ard." 
It  docs  BO  indeed  t  but  it  does  not,  a(  least  in  the  same 
drgme,  impoverish  the  farm.  Winter-foddering  en 
the  field,  is  the  only  manure  given  in  Glamorgan  lo 
bay  or  posture  grounds;  it  is  not  at(end<.*d  with  the 
expense  of  bringing duog  fruni  the  yard;  it  saves  (he 
lime  and  expense  of  carrying  the  hay  front  tho  fiehl, 
where,  by  mcsns  of  a  chain  or  rope,  the  snmmcMtack 
»  dfB^ed  lo  the  place  where  Ihe  winter-stack  is  mndr« 

The 
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Tlte  hay  for  fodiloring  is  i>ti  (he  Spot,  Hod  flkviJs  time 
Bnd  labour;  the  mown  field  has  Hk  nwn  cropreturiNd 
into  it.  ill  a  stale  of  manure,  in  the  duog-  and  arine  of 
Ckltic,  ftc. 

**  Tb«se  arc  th«  Tsamni  for  the  pructicf,  Riven  by  tte 
farmer;  ilic  advantagvs  of  ft  consist  in  tbc  savhigtvf 
time,  liibour,  carriage-,  &c.,  id  harvuitiitg,  foddering, 
manurinf*,  &c.  The  herbage  of  thv.  field  is  said  to  be 
ftwccter  than  if  not  foddered  npon  it:  the  cattle  altrifs 
vinter  a^  well  as  EUmmcr,  nigbl  as  well  as  dny,  in  the 
open  air,  are  supposed  to  l)c  more  hardy,  heallby,  and 
»ijC^>rous;  the  field  is  rep)(;ijish(,-d  with  grans-senls  Hi* 
ehed  from  the  hay:  farm-yard  dung  fills  panturrs  wilb 
Vecds,  from  straw,  Sic-t  so  that  it  is  improper  far  cttbcr 
f>raBs  or  com,  and  chiefly  usetl  for  turnips,  which  iiie 
boed,  and  by  that  means  weeds  destroyed  ;  or,  toaiK 
vwerlbeGnroe  purpose,  it  b  mnde  into  compofit  wilb 
lime;  so  that  but  for  ibis  practice  of  fii'^ld-foddertR^,  n* 
manure  would  ever  be  laid  ou  meadow  and  pasinie 
ground.  Whether  these  advantages  compensate  for 
the  Ion  to  the  farm-yard,  remains  to  be  det«riiiimNl  *. 
let  both  sides  of  the  question  be  duty  considered." 

'*  In  March,  April,  or  Mny,  wIimi  fuddering  atwoail 
In  the  fields  is  over,  the  (lung,  moh'-Uills,  &c.  arc  bcA 
and  spread  ;  straw  and  li:iy  Mked,  and  collected  iMo 
the  commut)  heap }  but  if  the  lii-ld  be  Umud  >ii  Ma;, 
the  raking  and  cnllidihif  nf  the  hny,  &c,  'n  umiecM- 
•ary.  In  March  or  April  the  stock  an*  ruddt-rL<J  on  land 
lo  be  fallowed  or  swd rd-dtessi-d  wiih  lime,  that  tbe 
bay-bounds  may  be  clciired  in  time.  It  ficldnm  hnp< 
pens  necessary  to  fodder  before  Christ  mas. "•'—£.  W. 

■•*  All  cattle  are  housed  in  winter  in  the  lilHy  parlidf 

GlKiDSTgan,  ;tnd  oxen  were  boused   in  the  Vale,  abottt 

«iKty  years  back ;  now  they  are  mostly  oaflicrs.     By 

fod  deling 
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laddering  out,  much  matiure  ia  lost,  and  it  u  a  great 
mistake  to  su|kpo»e  liieir  droppings  in  llic  MAs  to  be  <rf 
vqunl  UK  to  (he  laod,  or  :iiiy  thing  like  it.  But  it  is 
MJd  lliut  cntUtf  are  moiv  huulllijr  by  lying  ia  the  air* 
FernwHy  ditKatt'C  were  comnHni,  and  among  otbersj 
the  btmnly  muniiin  i  tlicro  U  nul^  probably,  a  {KTsob 
nuw  ill  llii-  Vuli-  that  Would  know  tUc  inurritiii,  wen  it 
Id  appi'iur  theiv.  It  is  Im^IicviiI  also,  that  housing  of 
shci'p,  B&  pracli&i-d  itt  Lugltuid,  rcndcra  iliera  uu* 
iMMllhy."— £.  Morgan,  Eiq. 

Afiermnth,  wbL-re  it  is  renl«d  scpsmtely,  leti  «t 
various  pricm,  nccurdiDg  to  Quality  and  deinaiKl,  from 
J5f,  to  30f.  an  Bcrf:  in-ar  towns,  within  the  reach  of 
grasicrs  and  butchers,  ii  l«l«  higher:  m-nr  Cowbrldge  it 
lets  fortwu  guiiK-ufi  per  acre  far  IhetJinicraQuUuofS^ 
tewbci,  Ot:tober,  and  Novoitibor. 
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1.  Broad-ieaved,  or  common  red  clover  (trifoUum 
pratiusc),  in  \\'cU\},march-veiUioiu 
,   Of  cultivated  grasses,  this  is  not  ouiy  (he^^rrt  intro- 
doc^d,  but  also  ihtjirtt  in  quality,  profit,  and  general 
lue. 

**  It  tG  said  to  hare  been  first  introduced  Into  Gla* 
morgan  by  Sir  Edward  Stradlingof  St.  Dgnati,  Mr. 
Scyse  of  Bovt-rton,  and  on  llie  East  Orchard  ealalr, 
about  ItiSO  or  1690.  One  Sbarruck  came  to  Borntoa 
lo  manage  il,  tlohn  Shafrock,  his  great  grandson, 
died  al  Lanfwitabout  llic  y<?ar  1767,  who  gave  mctbis 
account.  Soon  after,  clover  ts  »aid  to  have  been  iBlro* 
duced 


i«»e 
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duced  into  Gower,  on  titc  Stout-ball  estate,  bj  —— 
IjUCBs,  Esq.  the  proprietor*. 

*'  At  first,  the  preparation  for  clover  was  a  Bnmmrr- 
fallow;  it  was  sown  alone  in  Augn&l,  preaervcd  from 
all  stock  (ill  spring,  when  il  produced  luiiuriant  crop^ 
and  laiiled  in  the  ground  three  or  fiinr  j'viiis,  when  it 
gave  way  to  natural  grasses." — E.  fV. 

That  this  clover  is  perennial,  is  asserted  by  Corti% 
in  his  Practical  Observations  on  Bcilioli  Grasses^  p.  53, 
— "  We  soe  thai  luccrn,  when  leil  to  itself,  is  mmm 
overpoweriJ;  if  we  sow  bToad'teaved  clover^  which  it 
undoubtedly  a  prrennial,  the  first  yenr  wvthsU  have 
a  great  crop  of  dozer;  kl  this  6i-ld  be  kept  to  itarlf, 
&nd  lh<'  clover,  like  ilie  lucerti,  will  yearly  iliniini>b  ; 
not  became  H  is  a  biennial,  as  suioe  have  suppnetl; 
but  because  plants  hardier  or  wore  congenial  to  Uie 
Buil,  usurp  its  place." — Cttriis. 

*'  Old  men  in  Glamorgan  were  used  to  RRy^  that  by 
mowing  clover  twice  every  summer,  it  lasted  in  tlie 
•oil  three  or  four  years  ;  and  by  grazing  it,  it  woald 
continue  live  or  six  years.  However,  it  is  said  ihti 
its  hoving  qualiry  brought  it  inln  disrepute,  and  ib 
culture  was  diM:oii(iiiucd  lor  !:ome  years.  The  rceoilec- 
tion  of  its  former  prudticlivencss  procured  it  a  arcond 
trial,  and  the  sowing  uf  il  alone  in  autumn,  continord 
(ill  the  year  1716,  when  the  great  frobt  of  that  winlrr 
destroyed  it  on  Mr.  Lucas's  farm  at  Slout-hall.  Ur. 
jLucas  was  dtvmed  one  of  the  Grst  agricullurbla  of  bit 


"About   1735, 


pirrd  ui4  bam)  liltom. 


ihc  vpbnd*  ot  OI*no>k 


fUi  fBlaHuuJ :  il  Wat  gciicnlly 

AccrO|n  were pradigimu  for  irveral  ]mn;  it  w»  ocnr  mown  iIm  Gnk 
year.  Having  •uipcndcd  ihc  grmring  of  it  for  i  wbjb,  after  amAf 
yean,  it  «ru  again  brouglit  into  cOurM4  of  ciUigc  as  an  ■meliarMieg 
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tlhie:  not  willitt^  to  forcj^o  his  clover  crop  turn  wbole 
year,  be  madu  art  czp(Tiinrnt  to  sow  it  witli  barky  in 
thopring:  it  of  courxc  succcfdL-<);  liU  neighbours  ful- 
luwc<]  Uie  cxanipli'i  nn(\  from  thiit  lime  to  the  present, 
clover  is  jfcncraMy  sown  with  spring!  crops,  barluy, 
oats,  nndsoin<'lini(^  wilh  bcHPi!!.  About  ITl^whcatcame 
to  be  sown  by  ii  fi'W  on  clover  loy  of  two  yenrs  stand* 
ing ;  the  clover  twing  grazed  tiic  fiiut  year,  and  two 
cropsof  hay  lakcri  ihi-keoond  year."— £.  IV. 

The  Rev.  Dr^.  Iloitt  of  Margain,  hnd  clover  and 
other  grass-scfdH  sown  on  an  autumn  crop  of  wheat 
Aprjl  34,  1810;  the  scvds  were  buried  by  a  light 
burrow  without  injurinjr  the  wlieat.  Tlic  field  con* 
listed  of  two  Itinds  of  soil,  one  peaty,  the  other  clayey  ; 
the  fornief  ptudueed  a  ;ooil  crop  of  hay,  the  hitles 
not  BO  good,  owing  probiihly  loa  loo  indurated  surface- 
No  gniss-sittls  were  «iwii  with  clover  fill  about  1740, 
when  rye-grass  flolium  percHurJ  wan  introducctl  ialo 
the  system. 

Clover  wirs,  from  tlsfirst  inlrodiiction,  considered inore 
as  a  connrctiii;{  tinkbelueen  courses  irf  corn  crops,  than 
asalny-doun  crop  iii  (he  conclusion  of  the  course;  it 
is  ID  stinr  in  the  Flemish  course  of  tutnipy,  barley, 
dufer,  wliesl,  tis  well  tis  in  the  nnomiilous  or  popninr 
Conrses  or  two,  lliree,  or  more  corn  cropti,  nnd  then 
tlover.)  "Wliiir  clover  is  inleiidcJ  lo  continue  but  for 
oneycax,  Ix'lweiri  biirley  and  ttb<'al,  (lie. sowing  of  It 
ylonc  U  priTrrred :  lo  continue  for  Iwo  years  or  more, 
other  seeds  are  midetl  lo  i(. 

The  quanlilj/  to^rn  varies  considerably  in  diflcreat 
parts,  and.  even  in  tlic  sauw  parts,  in  ibc  practice  of 
difFcrcnt  farm'^rs. 

*'  Frora  7  to  lOlbii.  of  red  clurer,  anil  two  fpillona 
oftjt'gniM  ired  per  acre,  when  (he  land  ii  lown  to 

a.  if*Lii«.J  p  p  b* 
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lie  plonghed  up  again  :  wlicn  Ihe  groand  is  lotflndad  ia 
remain  in  grass  for  some  lime,  white-clover  (trifoUmm 
repent}  and  rib-wort  (plantago  lanctolata)  ate  snfaali- 
tut«d  instrnd  of  red-clover  and  r^e-grats."^  Foto  »/ 
Radnor. 

*<  To  continue  one  year  only,  81b.  of  red  dowr;  to 
Uytwo years,  lOlb.of  rcdclovfT,and twogiiUonsoffjv* 
grass  seed,  arc  lown  p«  acre." — iVr.  Clark  in  Brteon. 

Even  in  the  above  cowntifs,  some  farmers  rectMnmrad 
fbe  sawing  of  from  16  to  18  lb.  |ier  acre,  and  estimate 
101b.  OS  the  avcmge. 

From  12  (o  llilb.  per  sere,  may  be  the  gcnCTit 
average  of  Glaraorgansturo  and  Die  three  w«sU-m  coim- 
lie*  ;  some  few  inw  mure,  olliers  \eiis,  according  to  ll» 
qualify  and  state  of  itie  noil,  and  the  farioiDr'i  privBt* 
upinion  on  Ibc  subject. 

"  From  9  to  ISlb.  of  clover  seed,  and  a  peck  of  rjiv 
gnus  sued,  is  the  utiual  quanfily  for  an  acre  to  irania 
in  grass  ;  but  double  Ibat  quantity  has  been  torn  Willi 
advantage  :  from  SO  to  i!4lb.  is  much  lietter  (ban  k», 
be  the  soil  ever  so  good." — E.  M.  Esij.  (Blaeua* 
Morganwg !  or,  Glamorgamhirc  Coal-tract). 

The  seed  is  commonly  covered  in  by  a  Hght  ham«, 
«oroctim«?s  bushed  wilh  thorns.  J.ight  barroving  a 
expcditiousty  performed,  cspeciiilly  in  GUmorgansbiivi 
the  borse  saddled,  and  mounted  by  a  :x>y,  draws  tht 
harrow  on  a  hharp  Irut.  In  doing  thiK,  thot^h  the 
pnce  nf  the  horse  iimy  be  regular,  yet  the  openUioa  of 
the  barrow  cannot  well  bo  expected  to  be  so.  Tlw 
roller  soioetimes  precedes,  and  sometimes  fullowi  (lie 
•owing  of  graw-seedfi,  according  to  thu  slate  of  (lie 
•oil.  Sometimes  gra&s-seeds  ate  not  sown  till  (lie  blada 
of  com  arc  up;  in  this  case,  the  rollts  soppliei  (he 
place  of  Ihc  barrow. 

Prtter- 
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PrfserxmioH  ef  Seed.— Formerly  Ihe  fint  growlh 
vm  prrsetvcU,  la  produce  wIidI  U  conmouly  called 
maidcii-M.t;().  For  Mwie  lime  bock,  ibe  first  giowlJi  U 
commonly  grased  till  ilie  klltT  cad  u(  Mny  or  bef{)n< 
ning:  or  ,1  unc,  und  (hen  bIiuI  up  lot  srcd.  Rank  crops 
on  luiiniy  MtiUnre  more  profitable  for  liny  tlran  loft  foe 
seed  ;  Ibr  which  «  m^dittm  crop,  on  a  somcwlial  sltarp 
mil,  is  dcemetl  I  lie  bc&t,  or  most  productive,  and  »t 
the  same  time  cau§tn<r  a  lesser  loss  in  fodder.  Clover 
bnrviit  is  rt-ndcrwl  more  precarious  owing  to  the  tale 
ripening  uf  llie  st-cond  gruwtii,  nnd  tins  is  otrered  as  a 
reason  that  not  much  clover  is  preserved  fur  seed  in  the 
three  western  counties :  sonnc  fttrmers  any  it  never  ripens 
well  there.  'I'hemoiNtiire  of  Ihe  clinialure  may  bean 
ohatnclt ;  and  if  it  be  not,  it  would  he  <idvisnblc  for  llie 
farmers  in  those  counties  to  prKscrvc  the  clover  of  the 
first  or  spring  growth  for  maidrrt-secd,  that  it  may 
ripen  in  u-avm  to  \)o  veil  hnrvesli-d. 

*'  To  obtain  thr  heal  clover  teed,  a  small  field  of 
dry  soil  should  be  fallowed  and  manured  for  clover 
alone,  and  sown  in  S-plemlK-r,  nr  if  convenient  in 
Aiigiisl,  that  it  may  acquire  strength  to  stand  the 
winter.  In  April,  or  early  in  May,  according  to  the 
crop,  begin  to  dcpaslurc  it  with  slii>ep,  and  suen  till 
the  end  ofOcfoWr;  but  iK-wiin;  of  beating  ton  ban) 
upon  it  at  one  liuie;  then  shut  uj)  till  mid-Aprit,  ftc. 
and  depasture  it  with  sheep  till  June;  then  turn  out, 
nnd  preserve  it  well :  when  rip*.-  mow  Ihe  clover ;  and 
from  an  acre  thus  managed,  as  much  sa-d  in  quantity, 
and  niueh  belter  in  quality,  will  be  obtained  tban 
from  twice,  nr  even  tliricc  the  qnimlily  of  hind  in  the 
common  way." — y/  Goxccr  I'mmer, 

The  western  counties  arc  dikodviuitageoucly  circi](n> 

ataiiced  alto,  at  to  their  app:iratus  for  ihelling  clorcr : 

p  p  2  coramoa 
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common  miUsloncit,  wiilt-r  spt  than  onlinarr,  h   th» 
only  con'rivnnce  with  wliich  wr  are  ncquninletl. 

In  sonic  parts  of  the  ca'tcrn  coiinfiiv,  «hen  (he 
cIoVM'-sliHliitff  senimn  cnrntncncc*,  Jn  Fobmary  or 
early  in  March,  Ihe  iip)tcr  miUslnne  is  reraovrd.  *nd 
a  sqiiRnr  block  of  oak  wiMi  eig)it  »pokesor  wingi,  n 
reprcsculeU  below,  is  fixed  ia  its  place : 


fl,  llir  (square  block  of  oak,  elm,  or  crab-lrce. 
bb,  the  four  iirtlicr  spokes,  dove-failed  into  each 
nllrpr,  and  frncldr(l  to  the  base  of  (he  block,  just  to  as 
to  revolve  ctenr  of  the  lower  millstone  :  thete  ipcJici 
nre  studded  with  stubs  of  eigbtpcnny  or  tenpetiny 
naiU,  on  their  upper  )-nrfaces. 

r,  the  fonr  upper  spokes,  morticed  into  Ute  aides  of 
the  block,  alwnt  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  nether 
spok<'s;  these  are  studded  with  nails  on  Ihetr  irnrfrr 
surfaces. 

The  dotted  circle  is  the  rim  surrounding  the  ma- 
chinery ',  it  is  about  two  feel,  or  thirty  incbes  deep,  and 
from  Ave  to  six  feel  diameter,  being  always  of  wider 
dimcDiions  than  the  rim  used  for  common  grlndinir- 

Tli« 
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Tbe  miller's  man  Attends  lo  feed  Ike  macliine  with 
the  clover  poucC)  and  thcsiiokiai,  by  their  mpitl  mo* 
lion,  soon  beat  oiit  llie  sreil,  wbicti,  mixed  with  dosr, 
pouies  through  a  tin  strainer  fixed  over  ihc  pipe  of  (ha 
mill;  ill  Ibeir  passage  from  ihc  pipe^  Ibe  sen!  and 
duit  are  separated  by  agitated  sieves,  fanix'rs,  &c. 
worked  by  the  motion  of  the  mill.  When  the  too* 
citiiirry  becomes  clogged  with  the  conrtcr  refuse,  the 
tin  ilrainer  is  removed,  and  the  whole  is  ejected 
through  the  o|icn  pipe;  this  thrown  aside,  tbc  mBr 
chine  is  again  rcplcnithcd  with  freiib  ponce,  and 
so  on,  &c. 

The  miller's  cbnrge  is  from  2i.  lo  2».  6d.  per  me«- 
sttrc  of  40  quarts;  and  in  some  places,  with  liberal 
allowance  of  victuala  and  beer  to  ihe  feeder  of  tbe 
mac  h  inf. 

Though  varieties  occur  in  this  hind  of  machinery, 
yet  Ihe  priuciiilc  is  the  same;  in  some,  thenaveor 
slock  is  cylindrical,  like  that  of  a  common  cart  whee?, 
with  (bree  sets  of  spokes  or  beaters,  four  in  each,  at 
rcguhr  dislances,  phiced  dtagonully,  not  verlically, 
above  each  olbtr,  and  studdei)  wilh  nails  all  arimtul. 
Tbe  inside  of  Ihe  rim  is  also  studded.  Some  have 
narrow  fanners  of  conrsc  cunvus  miilid  to  the  four  up- 
per spokes,  lo  collect  air,  atij  to  cause  tlic  dust  to 
ascend  more  freely  from  the  seed.  Ofconrw  thri'esett 
of  spokes  require  a  dec'tier  rim  than  the  difflcnstoni 
given  nbove  for  two  sets. 

In  towns,  grocers  and  others  dent  in  clover  and 
other  seeds,  who  procure  them  from  London,  Diiitol, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  as  the  quantity  rained  in  the  country 
is  not  nearly  suflicient  to  satisfy  Ihc  demand.  Tli« 
few  nbo  raise  clover-see<l,  dispose  of  what  they  have 
lo  spare  to  tbeir  ncigbboun,  attend  the  neighbouring 
r  p  ?  markets 
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■nnrkrte  with  it,  or  eell  it  wliol«ak  to  ihc  seedsmen. 
Home  seed  is  more  tfi^fT\y  souglil  after  by  cminlrj 
(armerB  Itian  the  t'on^igu  seed  of  Ihe  shops,  which  ii 
entirely  owin;;  to  prtjuilice;  for  it  has  beim  proved, 
Chdt  plump  fon^ffn  sewl  priKlttces  piis(ure  to  be  turned 
into  about  a  forliitght earlier  liian  hutnettwd,  wliich  n 
a  matter  of  j^reat  congeqiienue,  «hni  and  where  fodder 
is  Bcurcc  in  tlie  spring. 

That  "  land  is  become  tired  of  clover,"  is  rather  a 
common  complaint  in  seveml  parts  of  the  nstrtn 
counties;  tbat  where  it  formerly  IjisImI  two  or  Ihiw 
years,  it  now  itot  uncommonly  di^apiieais  the  fiQt 
ye«r. 

The  matter  of  fact|  as  fo  il6  ditapftearaaee,  iiccr* 
lain;  Imt  Ihecanseof  itsfailare,  viz.  that  **  llw  land 
gets  tired  of  it,"  admits  of  ii  doubt. 

That  clover  should  ever  have  continued  in  the 
ground  above  two  years,  in  tlie  biimid  climatureof 
Smith  Wales,  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  j  not  that 
clorer  is  a  biennial,  nor  that  a  humid  cliraatnre di»' 
agrees  wilb  it,  but  that  it  rticoura^es  Ihe  v^ofow 
and  incessant  growth  of  ulhcr  more  hardy  grawo— 
grasses  which,  like  the  Ancic-At  Britons  of  old,  will 
-not  tamely  give  up  tbeir  native  soil  to  fore^cra  wHb- 
oit(  repeateil  strugglui  tor  intlependttice.  Clovrr,  \he 
most  valuable  of  all  introduced  grtwsvs,  is  tMnvrffer 
better  cnkulaled  to  cope  with  Ihc  natives  than  any 
oUier  foreign  species,  as  it  is  of  so  vignrouc  k  growth, 
and  altaiiu  its  perfection  liie  first  j'ear,  which  is  Ra4  Ibc 
case  with  iuinfoin,  lucem,  &c.  which  are  not  aocoia- 
nonly  smalhercd  bc-t'ore  tkey  attain  any  «i6,  notwitl^ 
ittandiog  clean  fullowin^,  and  even  hoeing. 

It  appears  that  clover  began  to  fail  where  ibCMlti- 

Tatioii  first  took  place  :  this  probably  gave  rise  l«  Che 
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mppMUion  (iiftt  "  Ifie  toil  bad  giovtn  tired  of  It." 
Sut  the  failure  commonly  lakes  plftce  iit  a  soil  faTonni- 
blc-  to  tlie  loitgpmcnt  of  Mircral  tribes  of  iniiccta,  which 
feed  u|>oii  llie  roots  of  the  Utoai  red  duvcr  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  nny  otlicr  plant.  The  frequent  »• 
currencc  of  clover  in  the  rotttiorig  of  crops,  «ach  aa 
clover,  wheat,  barley,  clover  a^jaiB,  Sec.  causi<d  the 
fiilure  it  is  trua, — not  timt  '*  clover  tirml  the  land," 
but  tJiatitiocreaial  the  number  of  insecttt,  by  uSording 
Iheoi  rDoro  choice  aod  superior  food.  It  has  been  ob* 
•erretl,  that  the  root  of  llie  red  clover  is  not  bo  bitter  to 
tke  human  takte  ns  that  of  other  cuttivaJtrd  grasaeti 
vrhctberitis  so  or  not,  or  whether  there  be  any  analogy 
between  the  human  and  insect  taste,  is  immnturial ;  the 
fact  of  the  disappeariug  of  clover  the  first  year  is  ob« 
Tious,  nod  the  cause  of  it  can  be  more  rationally  attri* 
baled  to  insecls,  than  to  "  the  hind  growiag  tired  of 
it,"  which  savours  too  much  of  the  exploded  Wood- 
wardiari  philosophy.  The  Doctor  held  (Philosophical 
'i'ruiucliont,  No.  35^),  (bat  "cncb  wrtof  graia  takn 
forth  from  (lie  soil  that  peculiar  matter  thi^  is  propct 
for  its  own  nourishment,  &c."  Were  this  trua,  it 
would  be  high  time,  as  of  Late,  to  tlrew  powdered 
gypium  like  ■nuA' over  land  Iired  of  clover,  to  rcpio* 
Disb  i(« exhausted  food;  but  Tull,  a  greater  agricultural 
pbiloBOpher  than  Woodward,  very  ju&tly  assi^rta 
(p.  110),  that  "  every  kind  uf  vegetable  growiuff  in 
tfae  taiiie  toil,  takes  and  is  nouriithed  by  the  tame  sort 
•f  food ;  and  it  follows  from  heucc,  that  (bo  Iteneftcial 
change  of  sorts  of  seeds  or  plants  wc  «c  inthecomnun 
husbandry,  is  not  from  the  quality  of  lb«  aorii  of  food, 
but  from  oilier  ca»Ke»,  such  a*i  I.  Tbeqeantiiy  of 
food;  9.  The  comtilulion  oj  the  ptanit;  S.  'Ihe 
qaantiiy  of  the  tiUage." 

rp4  Tha 
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Tlie  conslilulioii  of  clover  may  tliercfure  be  pre* 
sumei)  tti  be  Oil?  cause  of  iln  fuiluri: ;  1.  In  proiluctng 
a  root  N)  pulatuble  to  tlip  tnsle  of  ilK  cli.sItoy«ni ;  1^.  In 
bi'ing  not  hnrdy  enough  tu  tuainlain  ils  sitiialinn 
sf^aiiiEt  natural  grasiies.  The  puper  of  \he  cock-clinf- 
fer  bwlle,  tlie  Mny-bng  or  Durce  bcclle,  coidiuiI  great 
ravages  occasionuHy  on  ttie  roots  of  clover  in  the  Vale 
of  Usk,  aiid  on  the  white  limestone  bo  ils  in  Hie  Vale  of 
Glamorgan  ;  the  soil  being  light,  and  ftivi>urab(e  to 
their  preservutiuii  and  progress  to  thoir  wingeil  ttate; 
and  when  Ihat  mel.-inior|ibosis  lakes  place,  tbe  sanH) 
Biftle  of  soil  entices  the  deposition  of  sucon^ing  culo- 
Dies. 

Skim  or  shidlow  [>loiighing  of  leys  infested  with  in> 
sects,  hni  been  rixoininemli-d,  sn  as  In  expose  Ibetn 
moreetreeturilly  In  small  birds,  rooks,  mid  frMl  :  this 
shallow  ploughing  to  be  followed  by  an  imincdiule 
harrowing,  liming,  &c.,  and  Dually  by  |>loiighing  to 
Ibe  usual  depth. 

Ill  Cardigan^ibin-,  And  parts  of  the  other  wntera 
connltes,  the  fnilure  of  clover  the  first  or  secontl  year 
is  not  so  much  complained  of:  it  was  Inter  tnlroduced, 
and  is  less  frequently  sown  Iliere,  it  is  true,  and  that 
favoniB  the  idea  ih.it  tlic  suit  js  not  yet  *'  grown  tired 
of  clover*.*'  These  very  reasons  acconnt  for  (be  nn- 
der>groiind  insccls  being  less  nuiiicroiis,  if  known  at 
all  I  here.  Some  farmers  in  theeast<*rn  counliet,  have 
delved  the  patches  of  missed  clover  in  quest  of  the  sus- 
pected Ihievesi  but  if  ibey  were  Ibe  larva  o(  soma 
winged  insects,  they  may  hiive  done  the  mischief  and 
t;iken  tJie  wing  before  Iho  hue  and  cry  was  made. 


*  Even  in  CiFdiganitiire,  (lover  it  ui<J  to  picduce  "  thrrt  anaiul 
crept  n>her«  it  oeni  grtw  before,  and  only  one  where  it  bu  been  ml- 
tivucd  tor  numcreiu  coutm*."— fdlt  t/Tavy. 
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This  failure  of  nfti  clover  hns  eaased  lo  several 
pliici-s  Ihi!  iiilroduclinii  of  white  clover  in  lis  stew). 
On  inferior  soils  it  is  mlber  an  inferior  substiiiitc, 
vlita  (\fiigi\€d  us  an  inlrrmmltAtt-  link  in  ihc  rululiun ; 
tlluugli  LI)  ridier  soils,  and  in  liiyjng  down  fur  pusIuR, 
k  IS  a  Very  v^luiiblL-  gratis.  On  infvrior  suils,  the  in- 
Iruiluclion  of  while  clovi-r  nlteniHtply  with  thcirtli  in 
the  rolatton,  might  bv  preft^mbk  to  the  discnrJing  of 
the  ml  jiUogt:lh<-r ;  for  by  this  allcrnulioti  of  while 
ftml  redclovifr,  the  ilevouriiig  insectx  would  nut  be  so 
farqutMilly  l\ul  willi  Uu-ir  ruvouritu  repast ;  a  period  of 
stntvalioii  would  inturvcne  between  thi:  two  crops  of 
tetl  cloF'T  in  Ihc  aamt:  soil. 

The  jrorjclii-s  of  red  clover  (irifolium  pratenie), 
which  «rof>  n.iliirully  in  meuduw;*,  pn^tures,  &c.  htc, 

i.  Tite  meadoic  or  cow-clover,  or  honcy-sucklc  Iro* 
(m\(mejllian  cochion),  the  setd  of  whidi  is  prolbssed 
to  be  Mtlil  uudt-r  Ihc  name  of  cow-grasi* :"  it  abounds 
in  grav(ll>  hmins,  and  even  in  infuiior  soib,  uhere  it 
iicvcr  bi'lore  appeared,  after  being  top-dressed  with 
ci>m|iostn,  Hsiics,  &c>  ils  flowers  ri|icii  exccedingljr 
enrly,  and  iir'!  commonly  lost  in  bny  crops,  by  wniiing 
fur  the  ripening  of  must  ^lUiW-s,  cxcfpling  the  Hweet- 
•O'ntttl  reriial-grass  (anlhaxnalkum  odnralum),  and 
the  meadow  foilud  (ahpecuras  praUn>'ts}. 

S.  JA>iii:-leavcitperrnmalciovrr{inMl-grttsso(Hw\- 
BiMi,  trij'olium  Jiexuosuw),  recomnu-nded  to  be  cultia 
valed  in  clnycy  Koils,  with  coiiinion  clover  an<l  rye> 
grass:  "  but  having  a  dispositiou  naturally  to  pro|Higale 


'  Lfiid  ii  laid  down  \a  cow-ginu  in  irvcnl  pam  of  th«  dJitricL  W« 
n«  wvca  aero  of  it  ia  ha;  in  (he  Vale  of  Tcivjr :  the  proprinor  <n* 
pmcninf;  Kti  lo  nipply  his  oaghboun  '•  iht  price  about  equtl  lo  tint 
jBf  bftad  dovrr. 
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itsdf  by  rnoning  in  the  root,  I  am  afraid  il«  soed  will 
not  ripen  in  sufficient  qdanlity  for  any  oonsidnabb 
scale  of  cullivation  :  Itie  attempt  of  nisitig  its  m«]  n 
honetet  well  worth  making," — Oripnal  Report  of 
Stafford,  p.  27. 

This  tiefoil  is  ondonbtedly  rery  tiaidy ;  il  h  tomoA 
flotirishi'ig  where  it  has  scarcely  any  soil  to  uipport 
itself;  in  upland  situations,  anil  occasionally  oa  cold 
rot$y  land,  the  toil  n  hungry  clay,  prodocing  Inr 
plants  excepting  carexes.  Cntlis,  in  bis  "  Practical 
Observations  on  British  Grasses,"  recomnends  Um 
cultivation  of  Ihi:  tall  fcscne-grass  (fettara  eiathr)t 
the  darnul  fescue-grass  (festuea  latiacen),  the  snwoUi* 
stalked  meadow-grass  (poa  pralenn'tj.  Sec.  "  (y 
parting  their  roots,  and  planting  them  out."  lo  hit 
obserralion  on  the  (all  fescuo-grats,  whose  seals  are 
not  fertile,  he  proceeds  (p.  2A)—"  In  this  tberv 
would  bs  no  great  difBcuIly,  prorkled  it  were  likely 
to  answer  the  expense,  which  we  ate  strongly  of 
opinion  it  would  in  certain  cases  ;  indeed  we  have 
often  thought  (hat  meadows  reould  be  beil  formed  kg 
planting  out  the  root*  of  graites,  imd  other  plaMt^ 
in  a  regular  manner;  and,  howeter  lingular  such  tt 
practice  may  appear  at  preieni,  it  will  probabfy  be 
adopted  at  tome  future  period:  (his  great  adTantag* 
would  attend  it,  noxious  weeds  mifiht  inore  easily  be 
kept  down,  until  the  grasses  and  other  plants  had  <•(•• 
blished  Ifaemselres." 

Thit  prophecy  of  Curtis  has  been  exactly  fulfilled 
io  Dr.  Richardson,  and  his  much  celebrated  iuid  much 
contested  " Jiorin- grass." 

"We  were  hid  into  this  digression  on  "  parting  and 
plaoliag  out  the  roots  of  plants,"  owing  to  Ibe  sap* 
I  difficulty  of  reiiing  the  *'  long-leaved  perauial 
_  ..  cloTw" 
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cJoTET^  from  H«il,  Many  otitrr  Taliinblc  pUnls,  Itrc. 
woitliy  of  cultivation  may  Iw  in  thi^  mxtf  jiCf^ticHmml. 
W«  madt'  repeated  trUU  to  miw  thn  turinl  vdch 
(vicia  rracca)  from  g<»«I,  and  faik-d  completely  in  all 
ot'lhMn, 

S.  Whilr,  or  Dalck  Hnver  (irifoliutn  reptn^),  in 
Wekh,  mfiUion  gwt/mon — tlioiigN  idwundiTig  in  all 
dry  and  Bweet  pftstiires,  &;c.  was  not  brought  hrto 
t»Uivation,  according  to  Mr.  K.  \V.  til!  alKnit  1750$ 
imd  nvl  upon  RTty  cxtetiRivrscalr,  nnlil  (tic  failure  of 
rnd  <A>»CT  began  (o  be  complained  of.  On  inftrrior 
•oils  the  crop  is  not  nt-ariy  so  liixurinnt  aa  that  of  red 
clowc  ttht^  it  sflcc«eds;  hut  its  jjrrat  recommendafion 
k  lis  certainly.  "  I  prefirr  wKili'  cloTcr,  as  it  sncccrds 
cxtnrntcly  well :  land  often  gria  tired  of  nil  dorcr, 
Iwt  not  of  the  white,  which  yields  a  bHIer,  and  more 
CetUin  crop,"  Thb  14  a  common  opinion  from  the 
Vales  of  Kadnur  to  the  ItTitiih  Channel ;  and  to  Ihia 
m:iy  ho  added,  that  "  it  ^vnn  grazing  whh  diwp  id 
the  apring  better  than  the  red." 

It  b  pretty  eencral  over  the  whole  district,  tolfry 
down  for  pasture  in  white  clover,  and  a  mixture  of 
other  seeds  ;  bnt  the  pmclioe  of  towing  white  dover 
Alone,  tie  a  middle  link  in  the  rotation,  brtwerti  two 
com  criip«,  is  adopted  only  by  a  lew,  though  th« 
practice  ^aiiii  ground  :  common  farmm,  in  grnrral, 
«till  ran  the  ri»k  ofreil  clorer,  with  rye-grau,  when 
sown  belKivji  two  white  crops. 

In  Intile  soils,  the  while  cIotct  grows  very  Inxnri- 

antly.     Near  Ab<?rlunvcy,  In  the  Viile  of  Wye,  we 

uw  R  part  of  a  field  pi>e«erTed  for  seed,  the  slems  mea- 

^^^iuifig  froiB  16  to  W  iach««,  and  (bo  otfacr  part, 

^^B  hurdled 
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hiirdlrd  out  for  p:ig(ure,  wns  coDlinuall;  springing  up, 
it)  &|)ile  of  a  numerous  stuck. 

Common  farmers  do  not  sow  above  from  8  to  lOlb. 
of  while  clover  per  acre  ;  several  do  not  sow  above  6tb. 
to  an  acre ;  and  one  farmer  boasted  liis  having  obtain- 
ed  a  crop  worih  the  presfrvingfirr  seed  from  31b.  an 
pcre.  Others,  in  tbe  ViiK's  of  VVj-c,  Usk,  Glamor- 
gan, T«i»y,  Sec.  agree  in  opinion,  ihnt  from  12  to 
J3lb.  is  the  most  profitable  quantity,  upon  a  well  pre- 
pared  soil.  Sonic  aild  from  hnlf  a  bushel  (o  a  btik>hi'l 
of  ryc^grass  seed  to  121b.  nfwhi(e  clover  seed  per  acre; 
others  think  two  gallons  of  rye>gruss  seed  bufficiciri, 
«vcn  with  from  8  to  lOlb.  of  retl  clover. 

A  gentleman  in  the  Vale  of  Usk,  sold  forty  pognd't 
worth  of  white  clover  seed  from  three  acres, 

A  gentleman  in  the  Valeof  Teivy,  preserved  a  piece 
of  natural  pasture,  producing  scarcely  any  thing  be- 
sides white  clover  for  seed  J  and  succeeding,  repealed 
the  practise  frequently,  and  was  used  to  sell  it  to  ■ 
great  amount,  at  It.  Hd,  per  pound. 

"  A  white  clover  brush  is  an  cxo^^llenl  preparalioD 
for  wheal." — Mr.  AJalhews,  Mr.  Marmont,  £(C 


3.  Rj/e,  or  Rai/-grait  (loUum  perftme). 
Until  within  these  few  years,  no  seeds  of  meadow  or 
pasture  grauea,  taking  the  term  in  its  strict  sense, 
were  to  be  had  on  sale,  even  in  England,  esccpting 
rye-grasi  (lolium  perenne),  Yorkshire  grass  (fialnu 
lanatas),  and  Suffolk  gra&t  (poa  annua).  The  for. 
ner  of  these  only  found  its  way  into  Wales,  is  a  cuU 
-.livaled  grass,  about  the  year  1740. 
_  **  Why  indeed  the /o/tt/m/iereffne  (rye-grass)  iboold 
originally  have  been  made  use  of,  iu  prefcnmce  (o  all 
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tte  other  gntsca,  cannot,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for;  mosl  prohiibly  it  awes  its  infroductLoit  ~ 
to  accident,  or  to  its  being  a  cummoii  grass  whose  seeds 
'Were  easily  collccred,  rather  than  to  its  being  preferred 
from  any  invrslif^iiMon  of  its  merits  compared  with  the 
others:  howcrer  this  may  l)e,  there  npiK^n  to  be  no 
rcnsonforrxclijfling  the  others— fur  it  would  appear  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that,  of  upwani*  of  one  hnmlred 
gratsn*  growing  wild  in  (his  conntry,  the  Author  of 
Nature  should  hiive  created  one  only  as  suitable  to  be 
cultiraled  for  paduragc  or  fodder." — Curtis,  p.  4t. 

Rye-^r»Bs  is  slill  very  generally  sown  by  most  fiir< 
men,  exceptin;;  by  a  fewuf  llie  New  School,  who  dis* 
card  it  entirely,  or  by  tbe  few  pour  farmers  who  sel- 
dom sow  any  grass-seeds  at  nil.  It  is  even  sown  srpa- 
rateiy,  and  that  by  some  on  the  best  soils  of  the  Vale 
of  Glattiurgan,  who  consider  it  as  no  di:icredit,  as  "  it 
affords  early  grass  in  (he  spriog."  Most  who  grow  it, 
preserve  some  seed  in  favouralile  seasons ;  others  make 
it  a  pTofilabIc  crop,  by  savin«  tlie  whole  seed,  and 
•elling  it  at  various  prices,  according  to  the  demand, 
plenty  or  scarcity  of  ctovcr-sccd,  &c  from  3>.  to  6f* 
per  measure  of  40  quarts.  In  Pembrokeshire,  and 
some  olher  parts  of  llie  western  counties,  the  crop  of 
rye-grass  is  bound  in  sheaves,  and  shocked  like  corn 
to  season  on  llie  fietd,  then  carried  in  and  thrashed. 
Its  bay,  deprived  of  seed,  grown  full  riite,  or  damaged 
by  rain,  affords  much  worse  fodder  than  gond  oal- 
ttraw.  It  is  sown  with  white  as  well  as  with  red  clo- 
ver: with  the  latter  it  seems  the  more  necessary,  so  u 

*  *•  Ttw  tmrigmia  it  bcr(  Uoiltntood  in  in  iniet  mimc.' 

t  Stt  tlili  wbJKi  coDiinucd  in  th*  Secriea  on  ^^'f  **■  £W  A> 
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o  fit)  np  fbe  bUnlu  with  same  veiduie  betta  Uua 
that  of  wcnlf ,  in  ckm  of  llie  clover  foiling. 

**  He  l)inl  sees  bis  rye-gtats  coming  up  too  ibiiJt 
for  t)ic  cloTer,  shouki  graze  both  in  the  spriog  ;  ibea 
the  clover  witi  be  the  most  abundaut  of  the  two  for 
bay,  or  for  a  second  grazing ;  if  both  be  preserred 
from  the  spring  for  bay,  rye-grass,  once  prcdumiDwU, 
will  considerably  check  (he  clover." 

"  Rye-grass  aflordsaR  early  bit,  which  is  its  gnaU-»t 
ncommendation :  by  Augu&tttisat  a  slop;  then  if 
autamoal  rains  fall,  it  will  give  a  second  spring  :  it 
should  be  constantly  fed  down,  bo  as  not  to  tuu  ielo 
dry  husky  stalks.  The  choicest  accd  i«  the  smallrU  la 
size,  and  most  pondcroitB  in  proportion  to  the  qoantily ; 
tile  cbaffy  large  seed  produces  a  coarser  variety." — 
*eT>.  Mr.  Powell. 

When  ryfrgrasB  is  sown  alone,  it  should  be  lowii 
thick,  so  that  multiplicity  of  bLadtrs  may  render  each 
other  6ner :  some  in  (he  coal  tract  of  Glamorganshire, 
Sic.  sow  it  as  (hick  as  oafs,  i.  e,  about  five  busbctt 
per  acre  ;  tliis,  at  4*.  a  bushel,  the  average  price  is 
some  places,  makes  it  more  expensive  (hou  laying 
down  either  in  red  or  white  clover  ;  but  probably  the 
■cvd  thus  savin  is  of  a  rcry  io&Tior  sort,  and  coiur- 
^iientty  oDillh:  value. 

The  best  application  of  rye-grass  is  to  cold  clayey 
soils,  where  few  of  nur  present  cultivated  trefoils  would 
kucceed.  On  such  land  tying  Ihit,  and  retaining  water 
in  winter,  collected  into  round  ridges,  clover  is  sown 
on  the  crown  of  each  ridge,  and  rye-grass  on  the  RuJK 
clayey  and  wet  hollons  between  the  titlges.  The  field 
so  nmiiBged,  bears  a  full  crop;  and  when  the  clover 
stripes  are  in  blossom,  it  addsaclieckered  variety  lo 

Some 
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Some  who  are  in  the  habit  of  pre«(^vin|;  tuy-gtiaa 
and  other  hny-loft  seeds,  witliout  the  mean*  of  bottrtling 
the  loft>  wqU,  get  mats  of  rye  or  nbeut  str&w  made  in 
Ibe  lofts  to  fit  tliem. 

4.  Ytllowt  oi  Hop  clover  ( trifoiium  agrurium—' 
liipulinaj. 

Trefoil,  as  it  is  commonly  culled  by  faTmers,  is  fat 
less  common  as  a  nalnral  grass,  and  much  less  fte- 
quciitly  ciittiTaled,  than  the  red  nnd  while  clover*  % 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  Ibe  list  of 
the  Glamorgan  cultivated  grasses  about  I7C0 ;  it  ii 
generally  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  lay-gniss  seed, 
^vliicli  is  considered  (perhaps  toohigtdy)  ax  a  guardian- 
general  of  the  trefoil,  or  clover  tribe  in  the  spring,  ia 
case  of  weather  unfavourable  to  their  growth  ;  but  in 
this  case,  as  in  some  others,  the  guardian  doc*  not 
always  deal  fair  with  ils  ward. 

Compared  with  the  red  and  white  clovers,  trefoil  is 
commonly  held  in  low  cstimatiun ;  when  mown  for 
hay  in  July,  nnd  even  in  June,  it  produces  no  after- 
mnth  ;  and  when  grazed  like  ray-grass,  it  is  at  a  stop 
about  August,  lis  chief  recommendalions  are,  that 
*'  land  does  not  grt  tired  of  it"  like  red  clover  ;  i,  e. 
its  roots  afford  little  or  no  temptation  to  the  subterra* 
nean  foes  of  red  clover ;  and  dairy-women  hold  it  ia 
esteem,  on  upland  farms  where  natural  pastures  era 
scanty,  though  llieplantnaturallyaffecls,  and  protpen 
most  in  strong  vate  lands  (doldir). 

When  red  clover  sells  from  lOd.  to  I4rf,  per  pound, 

and  white  clover  from   H(/.  to  \iid.,  trefoil   generally 

W\o  be  had  from  Gd.  to  %d.;  bnt  as  it  requires  double 

quantity   lo  the  acre,  there  is  nothing  saved  by  the 

■ubsli- 
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substitution.  Trefoil  generally  Gupplics  a  purlion  of 
seet)  in  laying  duwn  »  piece  for  cow-pailure. 

"  Trefoil  is  a  betlcr  crop  preparalory  for  wheat  than 
the  broad  clover-,  better  wheat  after  it." — A  Goastr 
Farmer. 

These  four  are,  by  far,  the  most  commonly  colti* 
T&tetl  grasses  of  the  district. 


5.  Sainfoin  (hedi/sarum  oncbri/rhis)  "  was  intro- 
duced into  Glamorgan,  under  the  name  of  French 
grass,  about  ITSO,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  of  Ham  ;  and 
«oon  after  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Fon  Mon  ;  Mr.  Unrrey, 
of  St.  Donat's;  Mr. Willis,  of  Gikistoii;  Mr.  Joaes,  of 
Bovcrlon,  &c." — E.  W. 

Sainfoin  is  still  grown  ii|>on  a  pretty  large  scale  on 
the  limestone  suils  of  Ihc  Vale  of  Glamorgan  ;  but  ihe 
crops  (in  general)  st^m  inferior  to  those  on  the  chalLy 
■nd  limestone  bni^ii  soils  England. 

"  III  ISO),  I  travelled  through  the  chalky  counties 
of  Berks,  Hants,  Wilts,  &c.  and  saw  great  narobeii 
of  fields  under  sainfoin  ;  but  none  superior  to  what  I 
bare  seen  on  limestone  in  Glamorgan,  and  many  that 
were  inferior." — E.  If. 

'  Graze  sainfoin  (ill  May  with  sheep,  and  it  will 
!> afterwards  give  two  torn,  per  acre  of  hay." — Afr.  Ma* 
thewi. 

'  Common  practice  confutes  theculfure  of  sainfiiin 
to  ibe  chalky  and  limeiitone  counfriiu;  but  we  arc  of 
opinion,  (hat  it  would  snccivd  well  in  dci-p  aoih,  y>to- 
Tided  Ihuy  arc  not  loo  strong:  Ihal  ii  will  notmo 
cccd  on  good  deep  soils  is  fallacious ;  it  will  not  be  >• 
early,  it  is  true,  but  afterwards  excellent."— J/eurt* 
Vancouver  and  Stceet. 

<bCiUcftKOM  ■oil«  are  particularly  farourablo  to 
tainfi>uii 
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sainfoin;  (he  chalk  soils,  of  Wilts,  limestone  soils  of 
Glamorgan,  &c. ;  but  upon  all  other  soils,  of  what* 
ever  character  they  may  l>e,  the  crops  of  hainfoin  are 
inferior:  the  limestone  soils,  along  the  sea  cliffs  in 
Glamorgan,  (including  Gower)  are  often  not  more  than 
four  inches  det*p,  on  a  rock  of  limestone  of  very  open 
fissures;  but  we  find  very  heavy  crops  of  sainfoin  upon 
them  ;  and  especially  from  Barry  to  Pyle.  In  Cardi- 
ganshire, and  in  other  counties,  ns  well  as  in  Glamor- 
gan, on  soils  seemingly  more  fertile,  eight  or  ten  inches 
deep,  on  a  healthy  gravelly  bottom,  on  a  dry  slate 
rock,  on  an  equally  dry  sandstone,  fre(?stone,  millstone, 
micactx)us  schist,  &c.  I  have  seen  crops  of  sainfoin 
that  could  not  be  compared  to  those  on  a  very  thin 
limestone  rock  soil,  where  very  little  of  any  thing  coufd 
be  ex|)ecteil :  a  sufficient  proof  that  sainfoin  delights,  ns 
it  were,  in  a  calcareous  soil  above  all  others.'* — E.  ti\ 

Even  were  Messrs.  Vancouver  and  Sweet's  supposi- 
tion correct — that  sainfoin  would  succeed  well  on  sound 
deep  soils ;  yet,  the  advantage  of  it  there  would  be  far 
inferior  io  what  it  is  on  calcareous  soils,  so  shallow  that 
scarcely  a  crop  of  any  other  grass  can  be  expected. 

Several  have  not  succeeded  in  the  cultivation  of  sain- 
foin, owing  either  to  the  soil  running  too  soon  into 
.natural  grass,  or  the  land  Ix^ing  too  full  of  weeds  when 
the  seed  was  sown.  Mr.  Gale,  when  he  entered  on 
Hoverton  larni,  in  the  V'ale  of  Glamorgan,  sowed  HO 
acres  with  sainfoin  :  the  soil  (he  said)  wast  well  adapted 
for  it ;  but  it  was  in  too  foul  a  state ;  he  was  consequently 
disappointed  :  he  was  induced  to  sow  so  much  with 
sainfoin,  owing  to  his  ^^  meadows  consisting  of  too 
shallow  soil  to  be  productive  in  common  hay.''  Othes 
have  succeeded  better,  on  soils  not  over  driven  by  til- 
lage.    At  Tythegsfon,  we  siw  excellent  sainfoin  in  its 

8.  WALi^.J  Q  q  ninth 
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nintti  year,  and  lucern  in  iti  ientli.  Mr«  IfamuMff  d( 
Pjk^  had  scoies  of  acres  in  lainfbin*  Manj  athen  liai 
firom  four  to  tdi  acres  cadi.  Sea  air  ii  soppoaed  to  bs 
faTonrable  to  sainfoin. 

A  plant,  called  by  the  Welsh  <<  Ch^g  hemMgmd^'' 
is  a  wild  saitofoin,  growing  natorally  on  the  Qplaadi 
adjoining  the  Vale  of  Teiyy ;  in  some  of  the  moantaia 
Tnlleys  of  Brecon  and  Glamoigan,  and  in  the  Falky 
of  Ibe  Elain«  near  Nant  Wyllt,  in  Radnoidtire. 

6.  ^*  Lucern  {medicago  saivoa)  was  introduced  inb 
the  Yale  of  Glamorgan  by  Mr.  Winnall  of  By, 
about  the  year  ITffT.  Many  others  took  it  up,  and  ka 
some  time  became  /ticefYt-moif,  as  Mr.  Key,  tbeDio> 
genes  of  ihe  day,  expressed  himself.  Its  coltiTation 
has  since  declined,  excepting  in  small  quantities,  for 
soiling  horses  chiefly,  because  it  was  found  very  difli* 
cult  to  keep  down  the  natural  grass,  which  smothered 
it,  and  rendered  the  labour  abortive." — E,  TV.  ' 

^^  Lucern  is  more  difficult  of  cultivation  in  France 
than  Italy,  and  still  more  so  in  England  than  France. 
In  Switzerland  they  grow  medica  for  their  cattle,  or 
rather  horses  when  sick,  since  they  cannot  by  their 
culture  raise  quantities  of  it  sufficient  for  their  constant 
food  :  there  being  too  much  rain,  and  too  little  of  the 
sun's  violent  heat,  to  prevent  the  speedy  increase  of 
grass  among  it.  How  then  can  we  expect  the  success 
of  sowing  il  in  England,  where  rains  are  yet  more  fre* 
qucntand  the  sun  weaker?  It  is  not  one  year  in  ten 
that  the  natural  grass  is  here  scorched  up.  In  our 
rich  land,  the  grass  comes  to  a  turf  very  soon ;  and 
the  poor  land  will  not,  by  the  common  sowing,  bring 
lucern  to  perfection,  though  no  grass  should  annoy  it. 
By  what  intelligence  I  could  get,  all  the  land  in  this 

island 
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island  is  too  rich,  too  poor,  or  too  cold,  for  the  lucern 
improvement,  by  the  common  husbandry ;  but  never 
known  to  fail  in  the  hoeing  husbandry,  well  conducted." 
— Tw//,  22-95. 

^*  This  is  most  certain,  that  unless  we  can  keep  our 
lucern  pretty  clean  from  natural  grass,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  succeed,  let  the  soil  be  ever  so  proper."— 
Ibid.  102. 

^^  Xfiicern,  whether  drilled  or  broad-cnst,  will  be 
always  overpowered  by  the  natural  grass,  so  will  sain* 
foin,  &c.  &c.  in  this  western  and  humid  climature^ 
notwithstanding  every  possible  endeavour  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience.  I  have  found  k  to  be  so  repeatedly ^ 
and  my  landlord  found  it  so  before  me ;  wbo,  in  spite 
of  his  strong  partiality  to  the  New  System,  found  him- 
self, in  a  variety  of  instances,  under  the  necessity  of 
deviating  from  it.  We  have  had  lucernwvin  in  drills 
three  or  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  in  deep  sound 
loams',  and  having  room  for  the  ploughs  and  hoes  to 
work  between  ;  by  which  means,  by  frequent  plough- 
hoeings,  it  was  kept  cl(*an  ;  the  crop  was  valuable, 
and  continued  so  for  several  year$  ;  but  notwillistand* 
ing  the  goodness  of  the  crop,  the  continual  expense  of 
time  and  labou;,  as  well  as  of  ground  by  drills  so 
widely  asunder  ;  it  is  questioned  whether,  instead  of 
profit,  a  loss  was  not  sustained.  Our  soils  are  very 
productive  of  grass,  thence  unfavourable  io  lucern;  and 
sainfoin  will  not  succeed  but  in  drills,  with  annual  and 
repeated  horse- hocint^s ;  thence  not  more  profitable 
than  natural  grass,  and  in  general  less  so,  afler  deduct- 
ing  all  expenses:  for  thi'se  reasons,  a  judicious  alter- 
nation of  tillage  (sufliciently  manured,  with  three,  or 
never  exceeding  four  corn  crops,  with  one  at  least  of 

Q  q  2  clover) 
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doTer)  and  of  pasta  rage  for  as  many  years  as  tbosetf 
tillage,  is  by  many  considered  as  Hioie  profitable.*'-* 
A  Vale  of  Teivy  Farmer. 

Lucem  has  been  cultivated  some  yeaisback  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  on  Taliaris  demesne;  and  has  of  late 
.  been  introduced  into'  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanellf 
;>aqd.  Pen-bre,  by  Mr.  Hyett,  and  others. 

■ 

7.  *'  Bumei — ^was  introduced  into  the  Yale  of  Gh^ 
morgan  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Fon  Mon,  on  his  farm  at 
JPontngary,  about  1763.*' 

There  appears  to  be  (at  least}  two  kinds  of  bnmet. 
Liunieus,  in  conformity  with  his  sexual  system,  places 
one  burnct  in  class  Teirandria^  Order  JMonogynia; 
.and  the  other  in  class  MonoeciOj  Order  Polyandria. 
Martin,  in  bis  edition  of  Miller,  laments  that  two 
plants  of  so  near  resemblance  should  be  so  far  sepa- 
rated. 

The  Editors  of  Dr.  Rees's  New  Cyclopsedia,  having 
treated  of  hurnet  in  agriculture,  refer  their  readers  for 
burnet  in  botany  to  poferium  and  sanguisorba;  as 
if  the  one  had  been  totally  distinct  from  the  other. 
Their  inquisitive  readers,  however,  who  are  no  bota- 
nists, would  have  been  more  gratificJ,  had  they  beea 
informed,  that  burnet  in  agriculture  was  the  poterium 
of  botanists* 

I,  The  great  wild  burnct  (sanguisorba  officinalis) 
is  described  as  having  a  ^^  stem  three  feet  high,  round, 
striated,  smooth,  hollow.  Leaves  pinnated,  smooth, 
glossy,  alternate.  Spike  short,  oval,  brown.  June, 
July ;  in  meadows  and  pastures  frequent." 

2..  Burnet  (poterium  sanguisorba) — *'  Stem  angu- 
lar,   a  foot  high,    brown.     Leaves  pinnated,  pinne 

about 
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aboiit  ten  pnir,  nitli  an  odd  one,  serrated;  middle  rib 
hairy.  Fluwrrn  purplish,  on  small  sjnkcs.  Julyi 
on  chalk  kills" 

The  Utter  burnet  is  much  more  frequently  to  be  fuund 
growing  naturally  than  the  former*,  und  ihuugb  it  be 
it'cunimended  by  IVt.  Du  hi  Ruque,  and  olhcrti,  to  be 
cultivated  on  dry  li;;bt  soiU ;  and  though  il  be  more 
commun  groning  uild,  on  chalk  and  Uineiilone  i  yet 
(here  is  ticarcely  a  variety  of  soil  where  it  does  not  oc* 
.  cabionnlly  ap|)ear.  We  have  observed  it  in  the  follow- 
iiig  very  diOerent  eilualions : 

1.  Growing  in  the  crevices  of  limcolone  rocks,  with 
scarcely  any  soil;— near  Si.  Bride's  Major  iu  Glamor- 
ganshire,  &c. 

S.  Oa  the  sands  near  Penaitli  Caslle>  and  elsewhere 
in  Gower ;  on  Cnstleton  innds,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ograore;  on  the  sandy  downs  of  Castte  Martin  in  Pcin- 
brokeshifc,  mixed  with  abundance  of  yurrotr, 

S.  On  dry  limcfilonc  soiU,  near  Mcithyr  Tudful, 
and  numerous  other  places. 

4.  On  strong  loams  in  the  pastureti  of  Tytliegston  : 
about  I.allasloa,  on  the  grey  litis  limcstutie,  soil  a 
clayey  loam,  but  somewhat  cidcurtnius,  elTervesciiig 
slighlly  with  acids,  burnet,  cow-grass,  ribwort,  &c. 
grow  sponlnncously  :  obscrvei)  a  field  sown  wi()i  va- 
rieties of  wheat ;  the  plough  and  lime  had  destroyed  all 
the  natural  grnsscs  excepting  th«  burnet,  which  was  so 
tliick  in  the  wlieat'stul>ble,  that  a  stranger  might  bavc 
drought  it  had  been  sown  with  the  wheat. 

5.  On  sound  loams  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  iho 
coal  and  stale  tracts;  growing  more  luxuriant  than  in 
the  ebb  soils  ui>on  ch;i[k  and  limestone  i  hence  tome 
have  considered  it  as  a  distinct  variety. 

6.  in  places  where  it  is  least  to  be  vx^icctedf  on  cold 
Q  q  3  Bud 
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and  wet  upland  pastares,  and  rotsy  rooadowsy  the  soil 
apparently  weepy  and  hungry*  Qn  the  9th  of  March| 
IS13^  we  went  to  view  a  spot  of  thu  description,  an* 
nually  prod  acing  more  burnet  than  any  other  grani 
^  and  fobod  only  one  plant,  as  the  piece  had  been  open 
io  all  species  of  stock  during  the  winter*  A  jfonow 
had  been  run  through  the  piece,  to  carry  off  superflu- 
ous water.  This  furrow  discovered  the  species  of  wet 
aoil  which  burnet  aflSscted.  The  furrow,  as  far  asjclay 
with  a  mixture  otf  peat  extended,  was  full  of  burnet 
roots ;  but  not  a  root  wys  to  be  seen  in  the  clay  one 
inch  beyopd  the  boundary  of  the  peaty  mixture.  May 
12th,  1813,  this  spot  was  covered  with  burnet. 
.  Burnet^  by  the  confession  of  its  warmest  advocates, 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  cattle,  or  any  other  spe* 
cies  of  stock;  this  is  evident  fi:om  its  re9iaining  un- 
touched during  sqmmer  in  ope^  grounds,  where  every 
other  grass  b  nibbled  to  the  root;  but  use,  they  say,  will 
accustom  animals  to  its  cucumber  flavour ;  and  espe- 
cially by  being  fed  with  it  early  in  the  spring,  when 
no  other  grass  is  to  be  had.  Its  excellence,  an4  per- 
haps its  only  excellence,  consists  in  its  carliness,  an4 
in  enduring  the  severities  of  winter,  when  not  mowed 
late,  or  made  bare  in  autumn,  or  trampled  in  winter, 
until  the  following  spring,  whev  green  fodder  is  scarce, 
turnips  gone,  and  clover,  &c.  not  come.  Its  culture 
has  been  put  to  the  test  in  several  parts  of  this  district; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  presumed  excellence  in  difie- 
rent  soils  and  climatures,  the  general  opinion,  here,  is 
not  in  its  favour. 

*^  I  had  an  abundant  crop  of  burnet;  but  after  the 
two  first  dayS)  neither  cows,  horses,  nor  sheep,  would 
eat  it ;  for  that  reason,  instead  of  profit,  a  loss  was  sus* 
tained.''—  Vale  of  Tevoy. 

Abore 
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Above,  the  time  of  lurninc;  in  thf  stock  is  not  oscer- 
taincd  :  if  it  was  later  than  the  beginning  of  Ma^-,  tbe 
barnct  may  have  grown  loo  old.  lis  advocates  say, 
tbut  its  grazing  season  is  from  the  be^innin^  of  Febru* 
ary  to  the  latter  end  of  April:  shut  up  at  Ibat  lime,  it 
will  give  a  crop  of  hay  of  a  ton  per  acre  about  Mid- 
summer, or  a  crop  for  sci-d  in  July.  In  summer,  when 
natural  gratses  are  plenty,  no  stock  have  an  appetite 
for  il. 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  profits  of  some  kinds  of  ar- 
tificial grasses  on  dry  farms  of  perpetual  tilUge,  where 
there  is  very  little  of  natural  grass,  and  where  il  may 
be  to  cows,  Sic.  burnet,  ckicortf^  or  nothing,  the  case 
is  very  di&rent  in  the  mixed  busbundry  of  Wales." — 
E.  W. 

8.  "  Chicory  has  been  tried,  bat  without  success : 
it  is  generally  smothered  by  the  natural  grnss.  Sown 
broad-cast  it  cnme  to  nothing,  though  in  a  soil  natu- 
TBlly  good,  and  properly  prepared  for  it.  In  drills,  it 
probably  would  have  succeeded ;  but  the  waste  of  ground 
in  the  Ibree-feet  drills,  with  the  frequency  of  labour  of 
the  plough,  are  sucb,  that,  however  luxuriant  the 
«rop  may  be,  it  covers  no  more  than  a  smaO  part  of 
the  soil;  natural  grass  covits  tbe  whole;  is  atlendcd 
with  no  labour  of  ch-aiiirifj;  answers  every  purpose  of 
herbage,  whether  in  hay  or  piuturr ;  which  chicory 
does  not.  Where  chicory  grows  nutumlly.  it  maybe 
valuable  among  other  grasses:  by  itself,  cattle,  At  least 
tbe  Welsh  cattle,  will  scarcely  cat  iti  and  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  on  it  alone,  is  inferior  in  quality,  without 
heing  greater  in  quantity,  to  that  from  natural  grass. 
For  such  reasons  as  these,  D.  S.  has  given  it  up,  ds 
vcU  as  lacern  and  sainfoin  ;  all  which  he  has  tried 
Q  ci  1  TritboDt 
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wHhout  any  uUimaie  success :  ftifd  lie  4:omiiienoed  hii 
'agricultural  career  strongly  prepossesBed  in  favour  of 
4Utificial  grasses  and  every  thing  in  the  new  system ; 
and  as  strongly  prejudiced  against  every  maxim  that 
atood  in  opposition  to  it/'— £•  ff. 


SECT.  VII. — LAYING  DOWN  ABABLB  LAND  TO 

GRASS. 

Out  of  compliment  to  the  increasing  modern  pjrac- 
tiocy  i¥e  are  inclined  to  invert  the  order  .of  pcecedeocy, 
and  to  treat,  ^r^/,  of  laying  down  land  to  grass  vAA 
geeds;  and  then  secondlj/^  of  the  comparatively  ancient 
practice,  though  still  retained  in  particular  parts  of  the 
district — laying  down  land  without  grass^seeds. 

1.  fFith  grasS'Seeds.  This  is  divisible  into  two 
modes :  the  one^  done  with  judgment,  and  attended 
with  {>rof]t ;  and  the  other^  with  inattention,  which 
ends  in  loss  and  disappointment;  in  the  former,  the 
hind,  no4  exhausted  by  unconscionable  courses  of  til- 
lage, is  laid  down  in  ^'  good  heart,"  and  the  soil  is  well 
prepared  to  receive  choice  seeds,  well  adapted  to  its 
toxture  and  quality ;  in  the  latter ^  when  land  is  consi- 
dered as  not  able  to  produce  one  corn  crop  more,  or, 
more  strictly  spenking,  not  half  a  crop  to  encounter 
the  better  half  of  weeds,  the  poor  farmer  thinks  it  high 
time-^he  cannot  think  it  proper  time-— to  sow  some  kind 
of  grass-seeds  with  the  last  white  crop.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  letter  mode  is  getting  less  and  less  fre- 
quent:  the  examples  of  others,  whose  land,  naturally 
of  the  same  quality  with  their  own,  produces,  by  supe- 
rior management,  double,  if  not  triple,  their  own 
crops,  both  of  corn  and  grass^  open  by  degrees  the 

Diligent 
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BOgligent  farmers*  eyes,  to  see  their  own  interest,  in 
adopting  practices  more  profitable  than  that  which 
they  had  adhered  to  from  their  infancy. 

"The  arable  land  of  this  county  (Radnor)^  when 
discontinued  to  be  ploughed,  although  Hot  soun  with 
seeds,  is  soon  covered  with  grass,  and  in  that  state  is 
called  bastnrd  sward*  In  the  present  state  of  agricul- 
ture, such  is  seldom  or  never  permitted,  and  the  land 
which  the  occupier  wishes  to  convert  into  pasture,  is 
regularly  laid  down  with  grass-seeds.  These  grasses 
are  for  the  roost  part  broad  clover  and  ray*grass,  when 
the  land  is  socm  to  be  ploughed  up  again  ;  and  white 
clover  and  cock-grass*  (ribwort,  the  plantago  lanceo^ 
lata)j  when  it  is  intended  to  remain  in  grass  for  some 
time." — T.  Fr.  Lewis^  Esq. 

John  Prichard,  Esq.  of  Uol  y  Velin,  in  the  parish. of 
ileyop  in  this  county,  took  this  farm  under  his  own 
management  nearly  forty  years  ago :  it  had  been  greatly 
exhausted  by  long  re|)eated  corn  crops ;  the  fields  in 
rotation  be  tilled,  manured,  and  laid  down  in  "good 
heart,"  with  white  clover  and  ribwort ;  grasses  natural 

•  From  an  h!gh  and  very  respectable  authority  we  are  recommeiicletl 
to  sow  cocksfoot  seed  with  clover,  instead  of  ray-grass .  the  term  is  not  suffit 
ciently  distinct  without  the  botanic  name.  Farmers,  on  applying  to 
seedsmen  for  it,  have  been  supplied  with  cock-grass  seed  f/>lintugo  i.mcfO' 
Litajy  which  is  akeady  pretty  commonly  cultivated,  with  white  clover, 
rayograss,  &c.  If  by  the  recommended  cocksfoot -grva^  is  mctint  the  ductylis 
glomerata^  witliout  seeing  successful  experiments,  wc  would  hesitate  sow- 
ing it  with  clover ;  because  we  consider  it  as  too  powerful  a  rival  for  tiic 
clover.  ^  It  is  a  rough,  coarse  grass,  but  extremely  hardy  and  produc* 
tive,  common  in  orchards  and  meadows,  and  rather  early.*'  If  it  does 
not  rob  clover  too  much  of  its  food  in  the  soil,  for  a  year  or  two,  be- 
tween com  crops,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  produce  of  hay;  but  if 
continued  longer,  without  a  mixture  of  other  grasses,  would  it  alone  form 
kaieabU  hay  or  pasture  ?  In  laying  down  a  meadow  upon  a  moist  loam, 
we  would  recommend  it,  among  other  appropriate  hay-seeds,  merely 
on  account  of  its  great  bulk. 

to 
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to  the  ooantrj*,  and  conteqoeotlj  peroiuent.  He 
eonsiden  ray  •grass  as  scarcely  superior  to  ooacfa-giass^ 
and  fit  only  for  the  teiiiporary  crop  of  a  shortly«sas« 
pended  rotation  of  tillage  crops.  His  fiutn  is  all  nn« 
der  grass,  the  profitable*  permanenqr  of  which  is  sap- 
ported  by  irrigation  where  it  is  practicable,  and  by 
top-dressing  with  composts  of  all  proper  materiab 
within  his  reach,  and  especially  a  mixture  of  lime  and 
peat  soil,  where  watering  is  not  convenient. 

Some  farmers  make  little  distinction  between  the 
seeds  sown  as  a  middle  link  in  a  course  of  com  crops, 
and  (hose  sown  at  the  conclusion  of  a  course,  when  the 
land  is  to  remain  for  some  time  in  pasture :  others,  and 
by  far  the  greater  number,  sow  white  dofwer  and  rib* 
wort  instead  lof  broad  clover  and  ray-grass ;  and  many 
sow  varieties  of  mixtures,  which  suit  best  the  nature 
of  the  soil  or  their  own  opinion  :  these  mixtures  consist 
of  the  three  clovers,  red,  white,  and  hop,  with  ribwort, 
ray-grass,  &c. 

*'  A  mixture  of  red,  white,  and  hop*clover,  with  a 
portion  of  ribwort,  18  lb.  per  acre. 

<^  White  clover  and  ribwort,  181b.  per  acre,  and 
commonly  laid  down. 

<<  Clover  and  ray-grass  for  uplands  ;  clover  and  rib- 
wort for  lowlands. 

^^  Ribwort,  owing  to  its  strong  root,  is  not  approved 
of,  when  the  land  is  shortly  to  be  ploughed  again.'* 

In  sowing  mixtures,  the  finer  seeds  are  soWh  by  one 
person,  and  the  coarser  sorts  by  another  following: 
but  some  farmers,  to  save  time,  mix  the  proportionate 
quantities  of  clover,  ray-grass,  &c.  and  sow  both,  or 

*  **  If  we  force  a  plant  on  a  toil  or  tiniation  foreigii  to  that  ia  which  it 
is  tmutoMitf  found,  we  deceive  oinndvei.'*— Csrtf/. 

aU 
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all  tojrctlier,   without   any  apparent  diOeiencp  in  lli« 
succeejiiig  crops. 

Of  lute,  ill  laying  down  for  meadow,  gnss-sei^ds, 
propi-fly  so  ciiUcd,  hnvc  been  introduced;  and  pr»Un> 
Iriy  owing  to  the  recommendations  of  Curtis,  nnd  other 
wrilcn  on  lite  subject.  Those  whu  introduce  ihem^ 
bowHver,  should  attend  to  the  obwrvations  of  Curtis, 
Sec.  on  particular  grasses,  and  nut  sow  them  un  soils,  ' 
and  in  situations,  diSerent  from  those  in  vrhich  they 
are  naturaily  found  ;  olhcrivise  they  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pected to  be  perennial ;  they  must  give  way,  in  time, 
to  the  natural  ol{»pring.  TEie  [iriccs  of  these  seetla, 
from  London  or  elsewhere,  art.-  very  high,  though  pos- 
sibly they  cannot  be  affordi-J  for  less  by  the  distant 
seedsmen.  Country  gentlemen,  therefore,  wouhl  do 
weU  to  appoint  persons  (o  see  the  choicest  seeds  col- 
Iccled  al  their  proper  seasons  in  their  own  ncighlmur* 
hood,  by  poor  women  and  children  who  draw  from  the 
parochial  rales,  and  are  not  fully  employed.  We  in- 
tend pursuing  this  subject  further  in  Chup.  XV.  **  On 
the  Poor." 

In  ISIl,  wcsaw  packets  of  London  seeds  to  I>c  sown 
on  poor  wet  M>d,  in  the  cold  uplands  of  the  coal  tract, 
and  charged  as  followeth  :  DogVtail  grass,  3s-  6d. ; 
Timothy,  or  catVtail,  Ss. ;  ribwort  '2d.  per  pound 
weight,  and  imperial  ray^grass  35. ;  meadow -foxtail 
6*.  3d.,  and  meadow-fescue  bt.  3d.  per  peck  mcature. 

.All  these  seeds,  excepting  perhaps  the  variety  of 
ray-grass,  may  bo  cuUccleJ  in  the  country  much 
cheaper,  and  probably  better.  The  assortment  above 
was  not  appropriate  to  the  soil^  especially  the  dogVtail 
and  foxtitil  seeds  ;  and  for  hay,  some  of  (he  grnsscs  aro 
of  torts  that  do  nnl  ripen  within  several  weeks  of  each 
pther.    In  natural  meadows  this  inconvenience  cannot 
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be  avoided ;  but  in  laid-down  bay  gronnds, '  ikfter  a 
course  of  tillage,  it  becomes. a  matter  of  consideration 
that  ought  (o  be  attended  to*  New  pastures  are  much 
kss  difficultly  formed  than  new  meadows :  for  the  latter, 
such  grasses  should  be  selected  as  not  only  suit  the  soil| 
but  also  spring,  «flower,  and  ripen  nearly  at  the  same 
time :  in  the  former,,  mixtures  that  spring  at  Tarious 
reasons,  may  be  considerec}  as  no  inconvenience,  but 
rather  an  advantage.  Upon  this  subject  we  refer  oar^ 
leaders  to  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  and  more 
particularly  to  their  own  observation,  when  they  be* 
come  acquainted  with  the  proper  names  of  the  grasses. 
.  During  our  excursions,  wc  had  several  inquiries 
about  the  seeds  best  calculated  to  form  lawns^  grass^ 
plal9j  &c. :  for  the  information  of  such  inquirers,  we 
beg  leave  to  recommend  the  following,  on  the  authority 
of  a  writer  of  science  and  experience*. 

1.  *'  Poa  pratensis  (smoth-stalked  meadows-grass}, 
gives  a  beautiful  early  verdure:  it  affects  a  dry  rather 
than  a  moist  situation  ;  and  hence  it  keeps  its  verdure 
in  long-continued  dry  weather  better  than  most  others ; 
but  it  will  thrive  in  eitlier  :  it  should  be  cautiously 
avoided,  hovvever,  in  lands  not  intended  to  be  perma- 
nently in  grns-s,  as  its  roots  creep  like  those  of  couch- 
grass  ;  and  therefore  not  easily  extirpated  :  it  never 
throws  up  any  flowering  stems  or  bents,  but  once  in  a 
season  (May)  ;  from  this  peculiarity,  joined  to  its  har- 
diness and  verdure,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  good  grass 
fpv  lawns  or  grass^pfats,^* 

2.  *'  Agroslis  capillaris  (fine  bent-grass) — whole 
acres  of  it  on  downs,  sheep-walks,  &c. :  it  is  of  ready 
growth,  iK'ars  the  scythe  well,  is  of  fine  foliage,  and 

•  Curtk 

resists 
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Tcsisfs  drought  better  than  most :  if  any  of  the  bents 
deserve  culture,  it  is  this*;  and  for  laxcns  or  ^rass^ 
plats^  it  seems  likely  to  be  the  best  of  all  our  Englibh 
species." 

3.  "  The /I grost IK  fascicularis  is  of  still  finer  foliage 
fhnn  the  latter ;  and  would  probably  succivd  bi*tter,  for 
the  same  purposes,  on  moist  soils.'' 

4.  "  Fcstuca  ovina  (sheep's  fescue-grass)  apjvars  to 
MS  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine- 
leaved  grass'platj  that  shall  require  little  or  no  mow- 
ing. For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  sown  about  (he  mid- 
dle of  August,  in  an  open,  not  too  dry,  situation, 
thickly,  on  ground  very  nicely  prepared  and  Icvtrlled  : 
when  it  has  once  got  possession  of  the  soil,  it  will  form 
so  thick  a  turf,  as  to  s(ifll*r  few  intruding  weeds,  and 
may  be  kept  in  order  with  little  trouble." 

2.  Laying  down  land  to  grass  s?///ro7/f  seeds  : — Infor- 
mer times,  this  was  the  general  practice.  A  few  coin 
crops  were  tiiken  in  succession  ;  and  manure  was  always 
given  with  the  last  crop,  to  be  laid  down  ^^  in  gooil 
heart."  No  stock  was  to  trample  the  nt*w  land  ifi  win- 
ter:  rolling  was  usi^d  \'\  spring,  where  nccehs.irv  ;  and  a 
light  top-dressing  was*  occasionally  administered.  Such 
lands  were  grazed  the  first  summer,  and  ( ither  mow(*d 
or  grazed  the  second  year.  The  finest  and  best  old  pas- 
tures of  the  present  day,  were  probably  laid  down  in 
this  manner.  Such  modes  of  tillage  were  sometimes 
adopted  as  encouraged  most  the  growth  of  natural 
grasses:  such  crops  as  required  but  one  ploutrhing 
"were  preferred  ;  hence  oats  was  a  more  favourite  lay- 
down  crop  than  barley.     Long-lace  ploughing  of  ley 


•  "  I  do  not  thiiik  ^or-^Dr,  Rldani  .r, 

grounds 
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giOMdg  {earreio  ltr*),and  paitU  |Nuring  Witb  a  bmmi 
mattock  for  burning  (cet&td  MM),  were  sometimet  r^^ 
•orted  to;  that  the  roots  of  the  former  natoralgrasaei 
Bight  be  partially  pieserTed  agaiaat  the  laying  dow» 
^pUQtogfaair  These  practioeiaieBot  yet  entirely  dif 
contbned  in  the  more  seqoesfeied  parts  of  the  ODiraliy* 

On  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Sail  to  Grass. 

<  <^  The  arable  hod,  left  nnpliraghedy  is  soon  covered 
with  natond  grass;  Imt  m^er  the  present  system  this  is 
never  permitted ;  and  when  the  land  is  laid  down  to 
grass,  it  is  generally  sown  with  seeds.**— iZMteorfAir^* 
<<  'the  limestone  soil  of  the  Valley  of  Taf  fawr  is 
remarkably  favourable  to  the  production  of  trefoib.^ 
Sow  barley  this  year,  and  leave  it  to  rest  the  next, 
the  meilUonen  or  white  clover  abounds  so  much,  (hat  it 
may  be  mowed  with  profit ;  but  the  influx  of  mouths 
to  Merthyr  Tudful  caused  the  plough  to  be  constantly 


**  LMg4acwg  is,  to  plough  stripes  of  about  eight  furrows  wide,  leaving 
•bout  half  a  perch  between  each  stripe :  on  every  stripe  or  lace,  lime  is 
spread,  and  the  sides  turned  over  it;  or  the  lime  laid  in  small  heaps, 
and  the  earth  put  over  them  with  shovels,  and  so  left  till  the  lime  is 
daked;  then  spread  over  the  lace,  and  the  whole  harrowed,  or  first 
ploughed  and  afterwards  harrowed :  after  this  it  is  spread  over  the  green 
or  unploughed  part,  leaving  a  proportionate  quantity  on  the  lace  or 
ftripe.  If  rain  occurs  soon  after  this,  the  grass  will  grow  luxuriantly  on 
tlie  unbroken  parts,  and  hay  sometimes  mowed  thereon  ;  but  most  com- 
monly they  graze  it.  In  October  they  plough  the  whole,  turning  each 
iide  to  the  middle  of  the  stripe,  and  sow  wheat.  By  this  method,  much 
of  that  grass,  that  in  an  entire  fallow  would  be  lost,  is  saved.  The  quan- 
tity of  lime  in  this  management  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  an 
incient  practice,  and  many  are  partial  to  it,  even  of  those  who  are  not 
obstinately  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old  usages.'*—^.  W, 

at 
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at  work,  lo  counteract  Ihc  incUnntion  of  nature."— 
The,  Jopes^   Esq.  in  Brecknockshire, 

"  A  prtHy  general  idea  prevails  in  favour  of  laying 
down  in  natural  grass ;  and  consequently  many  do  not 
);iy  down  in  clover  or  any  other  grass-seeds.  Indeed 
tile  good  and  miildling  soils  of  Suulli  Wales  ri'turn 
more  rapidly  lo  (heir  natural  grass,  than  those  of  ihe 
raslern  and  midland  English,  counlies,  owing  to  the 
greater  humidity  of  ihe  western  coast  climature;  so 
tliRt  by  the  old  fanner!!,  clover  is  only  an  intermediate 
oramclioraling  crop,  preparatory  for  wheat."— £.  fK 
in  Glamorganshire, 

"  On  the  good  soil  of  Llauglmme  Marsh,  the  land  ii 
rnmmonly  left  to  lie  in  barley -stubble,  without  any 
grass-seeds  i  and  it  recovers  its  award,   and^prodDi 
good  crops  of  hny  and  grass. 

"  All  llie  strung  lonms  of  this  county  produce  good 
grass,  when  laid  down  in  prosier  condition.  Kvery 
Ciierm.'irlhcnstnre  farmer  know!!,  that  if  he  manure* 
and  ploughs  his  land  well,  and  aflerwrnds  forbenrs  to 
run  it  out  of  condition  by  too  many  corn  crops,  it  will 
become  good  grass-land. 

"  In  dry  loamy  Koils,  artificial  grasses  may  be  sown 
with  success,  on   lands   intended  lo  be  laid  down  for 
pasture  or  meadow;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  natural 
grasses  of  the  Vales  may  not  be  preferable  to  any  othi 
sorts." — Mr.  Jliissall,  in  Cacrmarthcnsh, 

*'  The  mildness  of  Ihe  climate,  Ihe  moistureof  the 
fitmospliere,  the  very  little  frost  (o  whicJt  the  country 
h  subject,  and  the  perpetnal  vegetation  which  is  uni< 
formly  going  on,  even  in  the  winter  months,  seem  to 
point  out  this  tract  in  ao  peculiar  n  manner  favourable 
,   (hat  one  cannot  but  lament  to  see  so  much  of 
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I  tinder  Ihe  plough- 
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-   *^  Indeed,  tncli  are  the'TiqteUitive  poip^n  of  the  eoily 
that  Bfltfr  ii^)hititaM>«Wkr  MlMpA^eilblMMBd'by^a^^ 

it  willwhibtetarl>«%i9ii»%f  Wi^^^  ^^aM 

in  thecaorio<of^mkfM)]|Wil  iiitfifl^^ 
tilitjr^.  and  vhtra  nidtelaM  JiBiiMtl  jWMtt^^ 
ped|  ^cleared  of  1ii^coiliriii*giB8B  aii*|0iiM  ^kndi^  Wbitii 
fepeatrd  bad  hiMbandrjpliqd' iiiirod«di4x':'^ftd'lbenf4aU 
down  in  lokmUo .  heafetf..  Ae -progieb'iiC  ImprovaiBciiit 
to  pa^tare  and  meadow  has  been  unumalljFMpid**^-*- 

^*  We  ara  nnder.lbe'BecseM^'«f:iinij|ag  inofaBelgri 
and  thereby  endeavoortiig:  to«liack  tha  ^jtifMnibimdiuioe 
of  BaCuralgrasNsiii  oiiK^pm\CMQf$^^\*^y€JeMipfIine^ 
and  Glamorgan.  .  .      >    ^  :.   . 

**  Our  climate  is  much  moister  than  that  of  the  ea^« 
ern  and  other  parts  of.  the  kingdom ;  and -consequently 
our  soils  are  more  inclined  to  run  into  grass  :  but  our 
climate  is  somewhat  drier ;  and  our  lauds,  vrhen  well 
innnaged,  are  easier  kept  clean  than  those  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke.*^-^ 
Cardiganshire. 

!  Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  soil  to  run  into  grass,  we  come  next  to  reflect  upon 
the  issue  of  trusting  to  this  spontaneous  produce.  Were 
all  the  lands,  naturally  fertile,  well  tilled,  cleaned, 
manured,  and  not  over  exhausted  by  cropping,  wc 
would  not  be  disappointed  in  a  good  pasturage  of  na« 
tural  grass  i\\p  first  year,  and  a  good  crop  of  hay  (he 
second  year:  but  too  little  distinction  is  made,  too 
commonly,  between  the  powers  of  vegetation  in  vale 
lands  and  uplands;  and. both  are  too  frequently  laid 
down,  when  the  last  crop  of  corn  has  to  struggle  for  its 
existence  with  too  numerous  a  party  of  hardy  and 

strong- 
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I     strong-rooted  weeds;  from  the  appearance  of  whtcb, 

after  hiiTVctit,  one  ma;  easily  giicsa  at  the  quality  and 

qiiaolity  of   the    succeeding   crop   of   natural    gross. 

I     **  Upon  liglil  upland  soil,  during  the  first  six  or  eight 

I     yean,  it  produces  nothing  at  all,  a  few  miserable  bents 

and  fetble  weeds  excepted.    In  some  pads  of  the  dis- 

trict,  it  ia  no  uncominoR  thing   to  sec  more  thnn  half 

the  surface  of  a  good  farm  in  tLiis  deplorable  stale." — 

'      Mr.  Ilnssa/l. 

"  No  furnier  tthould  lay  down  land  for  a  natural 
sward  :  1  never  saw  good  grass  by  that  means  the  finit 
year.  Sweet  land,  after  close  feeding,  may  turn  oat 
good  Bweet  grass  in  four  or  five  yt-ars." — Mr,  Catr. 

Upon  the  Kholo,  let  Ihe  soil  Ik;  ever  so  well  mn* 
naged,  it  appi'arii  to  us^  that  a  few  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  most  npprovcd  seeds,  would  pay  Die  farmer  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  the  few  first  years,  until  tlic  natural 
grasses  will  have  so  far  establislied  ihrint^dvesas  to  pro' 
,     Oucc  a  good  crop. 

[         We  took  our  informations  without  a^durilx,  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  (crm;    and  among  others,   the  follot^ 
I      ing,  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgnn : 

"  An  old  pasture  was  broken  up,  and  wheat  sown  ; 

/     an  abundant  crop  ensued.     The  stuhble  wax  burnt,  a 

I      bastard  fallow  made,  with  from  WO  to  95  cranhooks  of 

f     lime  per  aere:  wheat  ngaui,  an  excellent  crop.     The 

third  year  llierc  wan  in  readiness  the  mud  of  a  large 

pond  that  had  not  been  emplie<l  fur  many  yeum,  and 

I     made  into  lime  compost  *.  this  nas  given  to  the  field  at 

I     the  rate  of  50  or  bO  cikrt-lnads  (af  two  cmnhooka,  or  IS 

busfaeU)  per  acre;  and  wheat  a^ain  was  sown  :  such  a 

crop  was  nerrr  seen.     Fourth  year  onis,  and  laid  down 

for  natural  grass :  kept jup  all  Ihe  winter ;  and  two  loot 

per  acre  of  hay  mown  from  it  Ihe  following  inmmer. 

».  WALES.]  H  r  Mowing 
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Mowing  it  the  Sret  year  was  confessed  to  be  bad  ma> 
imgcmcnt;  but  llio  ficIJ  is  iiun  much  more  fertile  Ibsn 
ever  it  wus  before  il  was  broken  up." 

One  time  we  look  the  opportunity  of  measuring  it 
Btiick  of  hay  of  the  tccoiict  year's  growth^  neni  Flim- 
GlCM),  in  the  Vale  of  Ghmiorgan.  The  piece  was  12 
acres;  under  barley  in  1809;  (hen  left  to  swaiO,  and 
j^razed  in  1610 ;  kept  for  lior,  after  spring-gntxing  with 
ewes  and  lambs,  mowed  and  slucked  in  ISIl.  The 
Elack,  made  in  the  field,  as  customary,  (o  fodder  cattle 
therewith  on  the  sward  the  following  winter,  was  37  fcct 
in  length,  15  feet  in  mean  breadth,  and  IS  feet  in  mean 
depth  ;  making  180  cubic  yards ;  which  at  U  ewt.  pet 
yard,  amountcil  to  i3\  tons  to  pay  from  the  IS  acres. 
One  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  is  said  to  be  IheaTCt^e 
crop  of  tile  FUmstOD  tract,  on  lung-standing  meoilow* 
lands. 

By  the  hay  iu  the  stack,  and  the  nfler-gniBS  on  ifae 
field  in  September,  we  were  enabled  to  cDumeintc  tnost 
of  the  grasses  of  which  this  second  year's  natural  sward 
consisted. 

rerennini  red  clover TfifMium  pralntr. 

White  doner    I'rifpihun  rrptnt. 

BirdVfoot  dorer    l,t^t  wrnicu/Afui. 

llop-daver Trifaiiu'ii  ugrariam. 

Itibwort,  or  narrnw'leaved  plnntttiu  I'lanta^o  lamtaUna. 

Meaduw-velcUing tuthyrui  \iratrn»i*. 

!>mootti-atu[keil  meadon-graH    •■-•  Poa pratfniu, 

CocLVfoot  grass      DactyHi  gtmneratH. 

DiigVinil  grass    C^innttinii  trutwho. 

Menddw  6oft-[i.rniB Sokut  lanolui. 

\l:iy-paii     ., • Loliiua  pertmnr. 


Inferior 
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Inferior'  Sbris  of  ffrajses,  and  Weeds* 

Crowftxtt      Jtonunculwi  atrU 

Rougb  dandelion     • Leonftvdon  hitpidiim. 

Cinquefail ^ottnlilla  repta.ni. 

Agrimony     ■• AgrimenUi  r-ujpnlorla. 

Kniip-wped  (pengaUd)   ••.  Cattautxa  iiijr», 

DevilVbit  (tf-bcnbit)      ^caliota  tuteua. 

Great  pitiaiain(I)ailllydain  yffbrdil)  Plimlago  majtir. 

BMt-harrow  (kwb  j/r  t/chcn)      •■••  Oiianh  arvtnat. 

Ij^irighl  (ni  .«.!  .Ai'.J    •  •  •  •      \  ^'lau!''  "^'''"  "  '*'' 
Wild  UBTTOC  f moron  gaylltioa}       •  -     Vantu*  eafcla. 

CoDuaon  ihiatle        •. Scrratula  aroeiiiU. 

Dock  (lqf4wl)    JiHmex. 

•^-►s-™. iJESzjr" 

Coltsfoot  (YDAinol,  Com  yr  ebvl)      TavAhgo  fttrfara. 

Stinkini- horehouad     Haltola. 

Wild  tanwy     ralenlilla  anmina. 

In  soils  belter  managed,  ttie  weeds  of  course  would 
have  hpcn  less  numerous  ;  biil  the  mmrortune  is,  tlirtt 
the  gfcaler  number  of  fields  left  for  nitlurnl  sward,  nrc 
in  8  Efill  worse  state.  Though  some  produce  a  portion 
of  pereamal  (rcfoils  and  the  best  grasses  the  first  year, 
yet,  in  others,  vie  find  only  1)cnls,  cronfool,  collsfiiol, 
&c.  We  saw  fields,  whore  clover  had  failed,  fully 
swarded  the  first  year  with  bents  (agroHh  fmcicularis), 
and  stolaiiifera,  and  catVtail  grass,  (p/iteuiii  pra- 
teiisf). 

Ill  the  interior  and  eastern  [Kirls  of  iLe  disUicI,  where 
the  humid  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  ilu  ni>t  extend,  and 
the  soil  is  not  cjuite  so  prompt,  llie  laying  down  of  land 
without  gra$s*seeds  is  scarcely  known,  even  by  luimL-; 
and  in  the  southern  and  western  parts,  we  are  happy 
to  find  lliat  the  practice  ts  ilcclining  apace;  so  that  in 
it  r  3  a  few 
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s  Tew  years  more,  thac  is  a  natutiU.  prospect,  i(  will 
be  recorded  only  as  an  exploded  custom.  In  the  meaii 
lime,  let  its  wiirmciil  Qclvocalcs  give  llicni&eJrcs  fur 
.'  play,  by  not  exhausting  the  powers  of  the  soil,  Dor 
crowding  il  with  the  vilest  weeds,  by  ovcr-cropptag} 
before  (hey  lay  it  down  "  lo  rest;"  and  if,  ,by  audi 
means,  they  can  make  it  satisfactorily  apparent,  that 
Idling  down  land,  after  a  course  of  tillage,  for  natanil 
sward,  is  more  ptofit;tble  to  the  manager,  Uiaa  laying 
down  the  same  will)  clovcr«  and  otlicr  seed&,  ire  dull 
rest  willingly  satisfied. 

Qy  laying  down  land  with  seeds,  a  fanner  hu  fail 
choice  of  sotls,  whether  clovers  or  proper  grass^fieeds; 
but  by  leaving  the  land  for  a  natural  sward,  he  must 
tal<e  his  chance  as  to  sorts,  "  Sweet  land"  in  a  mo- 
derate climalure,  will  produce  while  clover,  in  part  of 
the  crop,  the  iirst  year;  but  in  exhausted  soils,  under 
different  circuiuHtunces,  il  will  not  make  its  appear* 
anee  so  promptly  ;  and  nlieri  it  docs,  the  laud  will 
have  been  mostly  occupied  by  hardy  grasses  of  the 
more  useless  kinds  for  pasture,  &c. ;  such  as  the 
agroith  tribe  (bents),  wiiich  are  of  late  growlb*  and 
consequently  of  far  less  value  than  the  earlier  grasses, 
siicli  as  (he  vernal  grass  (anthoxanlhum),  foxtail* 
grass  [alopecuTus  prti/ensis),  smooth  •stalked  meadow- 
grass  (poa  praUmis),  &c.  These  latter  grasses  would 
cover  soils  of  moderate  fertility  early  in  May  ;  whereac 
Iho  bents,  and  other  late  grasses,  the  too  common 
produce  of  natural  swards,  do  not  flower  till  July ; 
and  their  herbage  is  comparatively  far  less  palatable 
for  stock. 

On  farms  where  the  crop  of  hay  is  scarcely  snilicicnt 

for  the  stock  until  they  are  fumed  out  to  grass,  it  crop 

of  early  spring   feeding  is  of  the  greatest  mlue.     h. 

fMDKr 
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fanner  informed  us,  that  one  year  his  sf ock  of  hay  bad 
)>een  entirely  expended  the  first  week  in  April.  He 
had  then  a  dirop  of  very  forward  clover^  which  sup* 
ported  his  whole  stock,  upward^  of  thirty  head,  until 
other  pastures  were  ready :  had  this  farmer  not  sown 
the  clover,  and  trusted  to  natural  sward,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  his  ruin  would  have  been  the 
consequence ;  as  ibere  was  no  hay  to  be  had  fur  money 
within  many  miles  of  the  place.  The  clover-seed  sown 
was  from  Holland,  which  is  said  to  produce  pasture 
about  a  fortnight  earlier  in  spring  than  our  own  coun* 
tiyieed. 
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